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f   #         PREFACE 

'    -        >     TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


A  FORtABLE  descriptioja  of  the  aatiquitie$ 

\  ofLonddi^i  comprehending  its  modern  m- 

provements,  has  Ijong  beea  m  object,  which 

might  have  been  sought  in  vai^  before  the 

( plan  of  th*  present  work  wns  adopted.  . 

\     Hithertp^  s)o  jpedium  has  been  gbserved 

in  our  works,  relative  to  antiqiiity.     Stow, 

Maitland,  Malcoto,  ap4  othws,  are  excel- 

leni  for  the  Hbrary ;  bi^t  too  e^fpensive  and 

voluminous  to  apsfw^  the.pujrppse^  of  any, 

but  the  historian,  and  toe  profewed  »n* 

tiquary.      ; 

On  the  othcp  hapji  jthe^;fo?pier  abridg- 
ment of  Penigiant^.- ii  t^  waiity.  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  cdF.  the;. present  enhghteped 
periodt  Bi^t  \n  0¥5^iiedttim  here  attetr^ptt 
ed,  it  is  hope4  |fep,fKddit|nftrof  the  latqH 
improvements  i^  this  great  t^ity,  ifcs  pubUc 
edifices  and  institutions,  will  prove  an  ad-^ 
vantageous  and  pleasant  companion,  to  every 
person  wishing  for  a  general  knowledge  of 
what  Lojudpn  has  been,  and  what  it  is  at 
present 

He^e  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  an 
epitome  of  the  e^^t^sive  labours  of  jprei* 
cpding  topogra|)her»  and  iantiquaries,  withr 
out  tii^ir  f^rpaality  prolixity,  or  expense; 
and  hence  it  may  appear,  by  a  happy  cpmr 
pound  of  the  useful  and  agreeable,  that  de- 
scription ms^y  be  per^ipicjjpus  ^ijid  piecing 
fvithomt  being  tedious ;.  and  tj^t  a  com- 
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parative  brevity  with,  careful  inanagenftut, 
m^y  b§  made  as  comprehensive  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  compiler  will  adhiit.    '    "' 

In*  this  inqirovementqfPennanfAuondony  as  j 
nothiog  essentially  relative  to  the  origin, 
the  i^crease,  the  public  buildings,  or  tbe^ 
institutiop^ of  this  metropolis,  is  omitted,! 
the  present  volume,  it  is  presumed,  will  fur-j 
nish  the  curious  inquirer  with  such  views, ' 
as  are  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  | 
general  information. 

The  number  of  years  since  Mr,  Pennant 
published  his{  '^  London"  sufficiently  apolo- 
gize for  its  continuation  to  the  present 
period;  notj^acj^^clt  upon:  the  nunieroiis  im- 
provenientS^riia't'hkVe  l^etn'^  since  his 
time,  particular)^  ii]J1^t^\ca)i6us  commercial 
establishments' -ahd'otheV  institutions,  for 
the  pul-poses  irfV  bOTe^iiOT  and  the  dis- 
isemination  of*  i^'kAk^^ma  the  literature 
of  the  British  metropolis,  beyond  example 
in  any  former  periods;  M'hilst  even  the 
lighter  peculiarities  of  persons  and  places, 
will  not  be  found  without  their  due  notice. 

To  render  our  subject  as  complete  as 
possible,  the  succeeding  Introduction  con- 
tains a  general  view  of  the  metropolis, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  in 
order  to  mark  out  its  gradual  extent  and 
increase  from  different  periods.  We  after- 
wards proceed  to  the  specification  of  pari' 
ticular  parts  and  places,  and  to  each  orf 
these,  attach  some  account  of  every  re- 
markable event ;  thus  exhibiting  the  varie 
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gateid  outlines  of  a  long  succession  of  strik- 
ing diversities  in  the  times,  in  men,  and 
in  manners,  before,  and  since. 

Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk. 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Kai^^d  the  strong  crane,  choak'd  up  the  c?:owded  street, 
;        With  foreign  plenty ;  and  thy  stream.  Oh  Thames, 
.    Large^  g^entle^  deep,  majestic  King  of  floods. 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort. 

THOMSON. 

Some  pWlosophical  and  statistical  writers 
have  excited  alarm  by  their  ideas  of  the 
necessary  decline  of  commercial  nations. 
Even  some  of  our  o\vn  politicians  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  similar  appre-- 
hensions  at  the  increase  of  our  debt  and 
annual  expenditure.  But  against  all  these 
objections,  the  actual  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire,  is  still  brought  forward  as 
a  standing  argument.  Foimer  examples 
are  not  admitted  as  applicable  to  the  pe- 
culiar novelty  of  our  present  situation. 

To  Roman  Virtue^  as  it  is  called,  we  na- 
turally oppose  British  Commerce^  The  ex- 
perience of  modem  times,  it  is  now  urged, 
has  completely  exploded  many  antiquated 
notions,  formerly  connected  with  the  mo^ 
rality  of  nations.  And  it  is  not  now  thought 
too  much  to  assert,  "that  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks,  and  others,  were  mere 
children  in  the  art  of  commerce,  compared 
>vith  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain." 

Any  measure  teseiftbling  a  "  Navigation 
\Acf'  never  entered  into  the  barren  concep- 


lions  of  the  rukrs  of  th^&e  reittote  iinaeft.  I 
Had  not  such  an  expedieot  been  resierved  I 
for  this  part  of  the  Hemisphere,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Xerxes  to  have 
crossed  the  narrow  Hellespont : — a  greater 
genius  than  that  of  Alexander  would  have  f^ 
been  required  to  reduce  the  haughty  city  of  1. 
Tyre;  nor  is  it  even  supposed  that  Car- 1 
thage  could  have  been  shaken  by  the  prow-  ' 
ess,  or  the  virtue  of  the  Scipios  !  ' 

The  Roman  law^s,  it  is  well  kiK>wn,  dis-| 
countenanced  and  restrained  cp»w?ierce,  and ' 
therefore  pur  ideas  qf  their  grandeur  and 
virtue  are  now  placed  amc^g  the  prejudices 
jof  education.  They  were  so  little  ac- 
cju^inted  with  the  modern  means  of  increas- 
ing the  wealth  of  nations^  that  aji  under- 
writer at  Lloyd's,  upon  this  :subject,  might 
qonfpund  their  best  writers  of  antiquity. 

The  ancient  :Romaus  might  talk  of  their 
pulchrum  and  hhum ;  bvit  it  is  supposed 
that  di  premium  ai>d  a  honiiis^  in  the  hands. 
aS  a  modem  n>an  of  business,  would  utterly 
confound  all  these  pedantic  notions^ 

Extendbg  the  contrast  a  little  further, 
it  must  be  i^coUected,  that  the  Romans 
plumed  themselves  upon  the  preference 
given  by  their  nobles  to  Agriculture.  But 
might  it  not  be  the  weakness  of  those  times 
to  attend  to  rustic  concerns  in  person^  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  more  may  b^ 
done  by  proxy  ^  Undoubtedly,  the  agencjl^ 
which  we  make  use  of  in  agricultuie,  a' 
well  as  in  commerce,  would  h^ve  appe^re 


SttfemMural  ta  the  agricuiturist  of  those 

unenh^hteaed  ages.    The  city  of  Rome  not 

possessing  any  such  establishment  as  our 

Cora  Exchange  for  instance,  could  have  no 

idea  of  sales  made  by  samples^  or  of  pay« 

^ment-by  paper;  or,  that  even  the  fertility 

{of  tte  seasons  could  be  managed  and  sub* 

jiected  to  the  calculations  of  art. 

Upon  tlie  consideration  of  this  proud 
>iie^eiiiinence,  the  less  happy  subjects  of  a 
ival  Empire,  may  therefore  still  refuse  to 
lit  our  envied  superiority  among  the 
reatest  nations;  but  the  friends  of  justice 
ind  humanity,  must  eventually  be  gratified 
With  aa  universal  acknowledgment  of  that 
striking  and  gignal  destiny  which  cannot 
fail  to  mark  an  epoch  in  our  annals,  not 
Hifeiior  to  any  of  the  greatest  commercial 
Empires,  of  which  it  may  now  be  said 
*'  Tkey  were:' 

To  return  to  our  civil  concerns ;  happy  to 
witness  the  daily  decline  of  religious  pre- 
jndiees  and  animosity,  instead  of  retahung 
in  this  work  any  of  the  incredible  tales  in- 
vented as  excuses  for  the  persecutions  Mrhich 
the  Jews  have  frequently  sustained  from 
cnir  unenlightened  predecesfsors,  we  have 
bee&  the  first  to  record  those  acts  of  mutual 
generosity  and  charity  that  have  lately 
distinguished  h(Ah  Jews  and  Christians; 
and  in  particulari  the  very  promising  im* 
provement  which  has  been  for  some  time 
floing^  on  among  the  Jews  theniselves.*— - 
See  page  357* 
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An  astonishing  amelioration  \in  theci?rH 
condition  of  these  people,  is  well.knQwnto 
have  been  eiFected  on  the  Continent^by  the 
head  of  the  French  Empire.  J3ut  tHeiCon- 
sidexation  that  the  English  Jews  bdve  not 
been  indebted  to  tih/ direct. interference  of 
any  government  Mdiatever,  for  their  recent 
exertions,  ought  certainly  to  redound  to 
tlieir  credit. ' 

For  a  variety  of  .information  consisting' 
of  anecdote,  biography,  remarks,  ^c.  hot  in? 
any  preceding  work  of  this  kind,  the  curious; 
reader  is  referred,  among  others,  to  articles, 
under  the  following  heads. — ^Auction  Mart: 
■ — Commercial  Road  7— The  Magdakii-r-- 
Mathematical  Society — ^^Mt)orfields  rr- Flag 
Asjjociation  -r-  Fetter- Jane  — .  Fltet^'^tneet  4— 
Freethinking  Christians^— French  Change — 
Female  Penitentiary-^Fishmoiiger's-ball— - 
House  of  God— Horsemonger-Jane — Pon- 
tacks — The  Prisons  —  Paternoster-now. — 
Powis-hOuse  — ^  Gold-bath  Fields —?■  Cock- 
lane —  GlerkenM^ll  — -  DukeVplace  —  Dn 
Falk: — Jew's  HoiSpital -r- Soi-disant  3.tw!s 
Chapel — Temple  of  Reason — The  Tower, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  These,  without  laying  claim 
to  perfection,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped,* 
will  convince  the  readei!,^  that.. attention 
has  been  paid  tq  loc&l  cij^cnm^tajices^  not 
altogether  devoid,  of ., interest  aiad  enter- 
tainment ^    .    :  ::  .•    :  ": 

London,  /     MeL.^tQT.    , 

iMtfjf,25,  1810. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION., 


A  POIITABI.E  Guide  to  London,  comprehend- 
ing its  most  recent  improTements,  has  long  been 
an  object  of  desire,  which  now,  it  is  presumed, 
may  be  most  amply  gratified. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  will  be 
found  to  contain  an  accurate  epitome  of  the 
extensive  labours  of  preceding  topographers 
and  antiquaries,  without  their  formality,  pro- 
lijtity,  or  expense  j  and  hence  it  may  appear, 
by  a  happy  compound  of  the  useful  and  agree- 
able, that  description  may  be  perspicuous  and 
pleasing  without  being  tedious;  and  that  a 
comparative  brevity  with  careful  management, 
may  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  the  object 
of  the  compiler  will  admit* 

Nothing  essentially  relative  to  the  origin,  or 
the  increase  of  the  public  buildinj^,  or  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  metropolis,  being  omitted,  the 
present  volume  will  abundantly  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  entertainment  and  information,  as  it 
embraces  every  commercial,  benbvolent,  and 
scientific  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  dissemination  of  the  arts  and  literature  of 
Great  Britain,  with  charitable  institutions, 
beyond  example  in  any  former  period.  Still, 
in  this  miscellaneous  composition,  even  the 
lighter  peculiarities  of  persons  and  places, 
in  the  shape  of  amusing  anecdote,  will  appear 
to  have  found  due  notice.  To  these  an  ac- 
a2 
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count  of  remarkable  events  being  added,  ex- 
hibiting the  variegated  outline  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  striking  diversities,  in  times,  men, 
and  manners,  even  the  native  as  well  as  the 
stranger  will  find,  that  whilst  the  present  ame- 
liorated state  of  this  large,  and  still  increasing 
metropolis,  has  been  the  principal  object  in 
view,  the  due  recollection  of  the  past  has  not 
been  neglected,  particularly  since 

'*  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk. 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  buitt> 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane,   choak'd  up  the  crowded 
street,  ^ 

With  foreign  plenty ;  and  thy  stream,  Oh  Thames, 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic  king  of  floods,        ' 
Chose  for  bis  grand  resort/' 

Thomso}«. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  TRAVELLERS 

ON  ARRIVING  IN  LONDON. 


Jt  ERSONS  who  are  induced  to  paj  a  Tisit  to  London  by 
motives  of  curiosity,  and  whose  stay  is  short,wili  naturally  find 
it  an  expensive  city.  But  like  every  other  great  metropolis, 
it  affords  accommodations  for  every  class  of  travellers,  so 
that  a  skilful  economist,  with  proper  management,  may  live 
at  a  tolerable  easy  rate. 

A  reference  to  the  principal  Hotels,  Coffee-houses,  Taverns, 
&c.  &c.  may  be  found  in  the  succeeding  pages;  but  with  re- 
spect to  charges  in  general,  they  are  so  various  at  diflferent 
times  and  places,  that  no  scale  can  exactly  be  made  out.  In 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  Hotels  in  and  near  St.  James's, 
Leicester-fields,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
the  prices  are  high  accordmg  to  their  capaciousness  or  the 
richness  of  their  furnfture.  The  prices  are  more  moderate 
in  proportion  as  you  recede  from  the  west.  In  the  general 
charges  made  at  these  Hotels,  &c.  fire  and  lights  are  always 
included. 

Besides  these  accommodations  there  are  what  are  called 
''  BOARDING  HOUSES,"  where  all  the  boarders  dine  toge- 
ther at  a  stated  hour,  for  which  they  are  accordingly  expect- 
ed to  dress.  In  most  cases  gentlemen  furnish  their  own  wines, 
and  pay  for  attendance,  together  with  the  rent,  or  separately, 
as  they  make  the  agreement.  Bed  linen,  as  in  Paris,  is^ 
found  by  the  proprietors  of  these  houses. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in  tho  city,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages in  tiie  environs,  furnished  apartments  are  let  by  the 
week,  or  month ;  houses  by  the  year,  or  quarter,  or  month. 
In  some  of  these,  also,  individuals  may  be  boarded  wholly,  or. 
in  part.  For  sitting,  or  set>arate  rooms,  persons  generally 
find  their  own  firing. 

Persons  wha  take  houses  or  apartments  for  more  than 
six  months,  may  also  procure  furnitnre  from  npholsterers-for 
any  limited  period. 

Relative  to  dress,  persons  desirous  of  being  in  the  fashion, 
may,  if  occasion  require,*  be  accommodatea  with  cloaths  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  assured,  that  as  Eng- 
lish tradesmen  stand  more  upon  the  point  of  honour  than 
some  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  deceived 
either  in  the  quality  or  fashion ;  as  to  most  of  the  respect- 
able Hotels,  &c.  tradesmen  are  attached  who  find  a  constant 
interest  in  performing  their  orders  with  taste  and  fidelity. 
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As  to  the  means  of  quick  and  easy  convey ance*  in  order  to 
visit  all  the  objects  of  curiosity  and  places  of  entertainment* 
in  and  near  London,  nothing  can  exceed  the  regulations  of 
the  numerous  HACKNEY  COACHES,  which  are  to  be  found 
on  their  stands  in  most  of  the  principal  streets  in  London. 
These  coaches  are  numbered  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any 
person  aggrieved  or  overcharged  by  the  drivers  of  them,  to 
mako  a  complaint  at  the  office  for  hackney  coaches  and  carts, 
in  Somerset  Place,  in  the  Sti-and.  One  of  these  vehicles  maj 
be  taken  by  the  hour  or  day  ;  and  if  time  is  reckoned  instead 
of  distance  for  the  first  ^rty  minutes,  the  coachman  may 
charge  one  shilling,  and  for  every  twenty  minutes  after 
sixpence ;  and  for  a  day  not  exceeding  twelve  hours,  and 
beu>re  twelve  o'clock,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  nailes, 
eighteen  shillings.  After  twelve  at  night,  the  charge  is. in- 
creased. People  shotild  as  much  as  possible  provide  them- 
selves with  silver  before  hand,  to  avoid  takmg  change  of 
the  hackney  coachmen,  and  on  calling  a  coach,  they  should 
be  particularly  observant  of  the  number  ;  on  quitting  it  also 
^hev  shopld  be  careful  not  to  leave  any  thing  they  may  have 
with  them,  as  in  these  cases,  things  of  value  are  very  seldom 
recovered. 

Draymen  and  carters  being  composed  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people,  have  numbers  to  their  carts,  &c.  in  order  that 
satisfaction  may  be  obtained.by  summoning  them  before  the 
commissioners  or  magistrates,  at  the  above  office.  The 
vi^atermen  plying  on  the  river  are  liable  to  similar  regula- 
tions; but  strangers  wishing  to  be  carried  any  distance, 
would  do  well  to  agree  about  the  fare  before  they  enter  the 
boats.  Those  persons  however  who  wish  for  a  pleasant 
Yoyage  to  Gravesend,  Margate,  &c»  may  al  way s^  find  vessels 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  sailing  with  every  tide  from 
Billingsgate  at  fixed  prices,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  impo- 
sition. This  is  the  case  also  with  the  boats  that  navigate  the 
Paddington  canal,  to  Uxbridge,  &c.  &c. 

Persons  who  have  any  business  at  inns,  should  be  extre- 
mely wary  of  pretended  porters  or  clerks  who  attend  aboHt 
the  yards  and  entrances  when  the  coaches  are  unloading,  or 
who  watch  the  arrival  of  post  chaises  at  the  doors  of  coffee^ 
houses.  A  servant  should  on  no  account  whatever  deliver 
any  parcel  entrusted  to  him,  till  it  is  within  the  house  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  and  should  take  care  not  to 
be  intercepted  in  his  way  by  pretended  messengers  or  ser- 
yants. 

But  besides  these  vehicles,  in  every  part  of  London,  are 
livery  stables,  places  kept  by  persons  whose  business  it 
is  to  have  horses  and  carriages  ready  for  hire»  by  the  day, 
week,  or  mile.    The  price  of  these  vary  in  different  parts  of 
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the  town  ;  however  post  chaises  are  generally  rated  by  the 
inile,  as  hackney  coaches  which  go  out  of  town  are  by  the 
day,  which,  with  horses*  keep,  and  other  expences,  seldom 
exceed  fi ve-and-twenty  shillings.  A  saddle  horse  for  the 
daj  is  charged  from  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  to  eighteen 
shillings.  A  one  horse  chaise  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five, 
and  a  handsome  glass  coach  from  twenty-five  shillings  to 
two  pounds  per  day.  The  country  stages  to  the  greatest 
distances  from  town  are  remarkably  cheap  and  expeditious. 
Thus  by  the  means  of  speedy  conveyance,  any  gentleman 
wishing^  to  visit  either  of  the  universities,  about  fifty  miles 
from  uie  metropolis,  may  leave  London  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  arrive  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  time  for 
dinner.  In  fact,  may  go  and  return  in  the  course  of  two 
days. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  LONDON. 


JLiONDON,  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  including  South- 
wark  and  Westminster,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  opu- 
lent cities  in  the  world.     It  is  about  seven  miles  in  I^ji^th, 
three  in  breadth,  and  near  twenty,  tbiles  in  circomfe^ce. 
It  stretches  itself  along  the  river  Thames,  which,  rising  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  here  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  falling  about  40  miles  below  the  city  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.    There  are  in  London  500  places  of  Worship ; 
one  cathedral,  ST.  PAUL'S,  which  rears  its  swelling  dome 
with  a  peculiar  grandeur,  and  is  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
adjacent  country;    one  abbey,   WESTMINSTER  ABBEY, 
which,  with  its  two  stately  towers,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  crowded  ^ith  monuments  of  every  description.    Here 
the  dust  of  kings  and  heroes,  of  sages  and  legislators,  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  are  blended  together.    Here  are,  in 
tact,  114  churches,    130  chapels,  200  meeting-houses  for 
dissenters,  40  chapels  for  foreigners,  and  six  synagogues  for 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  people.    Here  are  likewise  about  4000 
public  and  private  schools,  including  inns  of  court,  colleges, 
&c.,  eight  societies  for  the  preservation  of  morals ;  ten  so- 
cieties for  learning  and  arts,  100  asylums  for  the  indigent ; 
'  17  for  the  sick  and  lame,  13  dispensaries,  and  700  friendly 
societies.     It   is    generally    calculated,    that   the   sura  of 
«^750,000.  is  distributed  annually  for  charitable  purposes. 
The  population  of  London  is  usually  reckoned  at  a  million 
of  souls,  and  considering  its  overgrown  extent,  this  compu- 
tation does  not  exceed  credibility.    It  has  every  external  as 
well  as  internal  convenience :  the  streets  are  so  well  lighted 
up,  that  an   ambassador  from  the  continent  entering  one 
evening,  thought  the  illumination  a  compliment  to  him! 
The  city  contams  200  inns,  400  taverns,  500  coffee-houses ; 
1500  hackney  coaches,  7000  streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys, 
and  130,000  dwelling-houses.    The  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  consume  annually  100,000  horned  cattle,  700,000  sheep, 
25,000  calves,  240,000  swine,  1,172,500    barrels  of  strong 
beer,  3000  tuns  of  foreign  wine,  11  millions  of  gallons  of 
rum,  brandy  and  other  distilled  liquors,  with  500,000  chaN 
drons  of  coals  for  fuel. 

The  commerce  of  London  is  distributed  into  three  parts ; 
the  foreign  trade,  the  retail  trade,  and  the  manufactures.    ^ 
As  to  foreign  trade  the  annuaJ  estimates  make  it  about  60 
millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  customs  at  six  millions.    On 
an  average  there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  ships  ia  the 
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river,  8000  barges  and  other  small  craft  lading  and  unlading 
them  I  The  inland  trade  also  employs  about  2000-  barges, 
and  there  are  nearly  as  many  -wherries  and  small  boats  for 
passengers.  There  are  about  800  watermen,  4000  labourers, 
and  1200  revenue  officers  on  duty  on  the  river  Thames,  be- 
side the  crews  in  the  several  vessels. 

m  the  monument,  near  London-bridge,  the  river  Thames 
ts  itself  as  vl  forest  of  masts ,  and  the  vrater  is  nearly 
id  from  the  eye  by  the  multitude  of  vessels  covering  its  sur- 
face, and  these  are  in  a  great  measure  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  London  and  West  India  Docks. 

The  London  Docks,  (see  page  353,)  are  large  excavations 
made  in  Wapping,  for  which  purpose  several  neighbour- 
hoods vrere  levelled  but  a  few  years  since.  The  largest  dock 
will  hold  near  200  ships,  and  another  about  50  vessels.  The 
entrance  from  the  Thames  is  by  three  basins.  The  West- 
India  Docks  are  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite  Greenwich, 
having  entrances  to  them  from  Blackwall  and  Liroehonse- 
hole.  The  northern  dock  for  loading  will  contain  from  two 
to  300  sail  of  shtps ;  the  smaller  one  will  cover  24  acres.' 
Both  these  docks  afe  surrounded  with  capacious  ware- 
houses :  of  which  the  whole  metropolis  has  great  need  when 
the  nature  of  our  import  and  export  trade  is  considered. 
To  Denmark,  England  exports  broad  cloth,  clocks,  cabinet, 
and  lock  work ;  and  receives  in  return  fir,  and  other  timber, 
for  ship-building;  train  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  furs,  bark  of 
trees,  pot  ashes,  hemp,  peltry,  and  furs.  To  Russia,  Great 
Britain  exports  woollen  cloth,  lead,  clocks,  and  cabinet 
Vfork,  and  imports  linen,  furs  of  various  kinds,  red  leather, 
pitch,  and  tar,  wax,  honey,  isinglass,  linseed  oil,  pot  ash, 
feathers,  musk,  rhubarb,  spermaceti,  caviare,  castors,  and 
other  drugs.  To  Holland,  £njgland  has  exported  corn,  and 
all  sorts  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  coals,  East  India  and 
Turkey  merchandize,  tobacco,  tar,  sugar,  rice,  and  vinegars 
and  imports  in  return,  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics,  thread, 
tapes,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone,  train  oil,  and 
toys.  To  Germany,  we  sendcloths  and  stufis,  tin,  pewter, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  ;  and  receive  in  return,  laces,  cambrics, 
linen,  thread,  goat-skins,  tinned  plate,  timber,  and  wines. 
To  Poland  and  Lithuania,  we  send  sugars,  tobacco  of  every 
species,  woollen  goods,  hardware,  malt-liquors,  pimento, 
ginger,  rice,  coffee,  tin,  leather,  lead,  salt,  sea-coal,  cod, 
and  herrings.  To  France,  England  sends  tobacco,  lead,  tin, 
flannels,  horns,  hardware,  and  somet'tmes  corn,  and  imports 
wines,  brandies,  linen,  cambrics,  lace,  velvets,  and  bro- 
cades. To  Spain,  we  send  all  sorts  of  woollen  goods,  leather, 
tin,  iron,  brass,  fish,  corn,  haberdashery,  and  linen,  and' 
receive  in  return  wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons, 
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olives,  wooU  indigo,  cochineal,  colours,  and  dyeino^  drugs. 
Portugal  receives  from  us  much  the  same  commodities,  and 
we  receive  in  return  wines,  oils,  dried  and  moist  fruits,  and 
dyeing  drugs.  To  ItaJv,  we  export  woollens,  peltry,  leather, 
lead,  and  our  colonial  produce;  tin,  fish,  &c.  and  bring 
back  in  return,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  wines,  soap,  olives, 
pomegranates,  oranges,-  lemons,  dried  fruits,  colon rs^^and 
anchovies.  Turkey  receives  from  us,  tin,  woollenjflHis, 
iron,  hardware,  utensils,  clocks,  watches,  verdigreasc^^BKS, 
cochineal,  and  logwood ;  and  we  bring  back  from  lirence, 
raw  silks,  carpets,  skins,  dyeing  drugs,  cotton,  frtiits,  cof- 
fee, and  medicinal  drugs.  With  Africa,  England's  trade 
consists  in  sun4ry  coarse  woollen  and  linen  manufactures, 
with  iton,  pewter,  brass,  hardware,  lead,  shot,  swords, 
knives,  fire*arms,  gunpowder,  and  glass  manufactures,  and 
we  receive  in  return,  gold-dust,  gum,  dyeing  and  other 
drugs,  red  wood,  guinea  grains,  and  ivory.  The  foreign 
trade  with  Asia  is  also  in  woollen  goods,  lead,  iron,  and 
brass ;  the  imports  in  return,  are  muslins,  calicoes,  cottons, 
raw  and  wrought  silk,  chintz,  teas,  porcelain,  gold-dust, 
coffee,  saltpetre,  and  other  drugs.  From  the  West  Indies, 
we  receive  those  various  article^  which  are  not  the  produce 
of  Great  Britain,  but  of  her  different  possessions,  which  are 
re-exported  to  different  countries.  In  return  we  send'  Osna- 
burgs,  a  coarse  linen  to  clothe  the  slaves ;  linen,  and  all  sorts 
of   oroad  cloths;    millinery,  wool,    silk,  wigs,    beer,   ale, 

Eickles,  candles,  butter,  and  cheese,  all  kind  of  tools,  tiles, 
ricks,  hats,  gloves,  and  in  general  whatever  is  raised  or 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain^  The  imports  from  thence 
are  sugars,  rum,  cotton,  cocoa,  cofifee,  mahogany,  and  man^ 
chineeT planks,  drugs,  preserves,  &c.  The  Indian  trade  is  in 
rum,  tobacco,  a  sort  of  duffil  blankets,  guns,  powder,  balls, 
flints,  kettles,  hatchets,  to}^s,  and  trinkets  of  aU  kinds.  The 
Newfoundland  Fishery,  particularly  for  cod,  is  an  obiect  of 
trade  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  England.  Vnhappily  our 
trade  with  the  continent  of  North  America,  Canada  except* 
ed,  has  long  been  interru^tad.  To  Canada  we  send  coarse 
cloths,  linen,  wrought  iron,  beside  our  colonial  produce, 
and  receive  in  return,  skins,  furs,  ginseng,  snake  root,  ca- 
pillaire,  &c.  &c. 

From  these  outlines  of  this  wonderful  commercial  city,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  stranger,  ascending  Hampstead 
or  Hi^hgate-hillf  on  a  clear  morning,  and  beholding  it 
stretching  along  the  bosom  of  a  fine  valley,  from  Limehouse 
in  the  east  to  Chelsea  in  the  west,  the  towers  and  s|)ire8  here 
crowded  together,  and  there  scattered  abroad,  might  with 
a  patriotic  enthusiasm  exclaim — "  Yonder  is  the  metra- 
polis  of  the  British  empire,  the  abode  of  science,  the  empo- 
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rium  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  glory  of  England,  the 
wonder  of  the  "world.** 

Borough  of  Southwarky 

Is  so  called  from  its  local  direction,  and  down  to  Rother- 
hithe  it  Terj  much  resembles  the  opposite  shore.  It  is  also 
a  s^n^on  ior  a  great  number  of  tan  yards,  hat  makers,  and 
ot^^Bpcupations  requiring  much  room,  and  though  the 
BiSBeet  is  a  part  of  the  Citv  of  London  being  denomi- 
natecHsridge  Ward,  it  Is  the  only  street,  the  line  of  which, 
from  the  number  of  its  handsolme  shops,  bears  any  resem- 
blance to  the  wealth  and  shew  of  the  metropolis.  The  man* 
ner  in  which  ancient  London  has  progressively  risen  to  its 
present  magnificence  is  pourtrayed  at  some  length  in  the 
succeeding  pages  of  this  work. 

Court  or  West  End  of  the  Town. 

This,  for  the  conveniencies  of  fashionable  life,  is  certainly 
preferable  to  any  other ;  and  if  lodgings  and  other  charges 
are  proportionably  higher,  they  are  often  repaid  by  con- 
nexions, which  may  be  formed,  better  air,  &c.  Hence  many 
of  the  most  opulent  merchants  in  the  city  have  other  dwelling 
houses  in  this  quarter. 

The  City  and  Port  of  London, 

This,  properly  speaking,  is  the  seat  of  busy  commerce, 
from  the  Strand  to  the  Custom-house  or  the  Tower.  Whilst 
all  below,  from  London-bridge  to  Limehouse,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  port.  The  whole  space  eastward,  between  these 
two  points,  including  Shadwell,  Wapping,  &c.  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied by  docks,  ship-owners,  ship-chandlers,  sail-makers, 
.  captains  of  Tessels,  &c.  &c. 

SiUubrity  of  London, 

The  superior  healthiness* of  London  to  several  other  capi- 
tals may  De  accounted  for  on  various  grounds;  first,  ex- 
cepting in  houses  of  the  very  latest  date,  the  people  in  gene-  > 
ral  have  more  room  for  themselves  and  families  than  is  usual 

•  in  foreign  countries :  next  the  breadth  and  cleanliness  of  the 
streets,  the  spacious  extent  and  number  of  windowjs,  the 
multitude  of  sewers  and  draim  ;  besides,  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  situated  en  a  rising  ground ;  the  soil  sound  and 
dry ;  the  river-  dividing  London  and  its  southern  environs 

'  bemor  agitated  twice  in  fonr-and*twcnty  hours  by  the  tide, 
ventilates  and  purifies  the  whole ;  whilst  the  abundance  of 
water,  for  domestic  purposes,  conveyed  into  the  houses  from 
various  reservoirs,  all  contribute  to  the  means  of  health* 
and  though  the  atmosphere  of  London  is  too  often  moist^ 
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aed  tlie  weather  changes  suddenly  to  extremes,  yet  the  me- 
tropolis may  be  fairly  deemed  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the 
world. 

Thus  much  for  a  general  view;  those  who  wish  for  more 
minute  and  particular  information,  should  procure,  a 
Lockie's  Topography  of  London,  which  is  illustrated  with 
a  uew  and  correct  map;  a  work  In  which  not  on^MKery 
street,  sauare,  court,  &c.  &c.  are  enumerated,  ^^^^pir 
relative  directions  and  situations  so  minutely  descri^^pSat 
it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  err.  A  director^falso 
necessary,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
with  an  account  of  all  the  stage  coaches  and  waggons,  and 
the  inns  from  whence  they  set  out.  Boyle's  Court  Guide 
would  also  be  extremely  useful  fdr  finding  the  names  and 
residence  of  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  persons  of  note,  as 
artists,  &c.  &c.  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

Remarks  on  the  English  Character. 

On  this  head  it  might  possibly  be  supposed,  that  former 
antipathies  have  not  subsided,  and  that  vulgar  prejudices  re- 
main; but  abating  that  freedom  of  speech,  and  that  open  de- 
meanor which  Englishmen  are  still  in  the  habit  of  observing 
to  superiors,  even  of  the  highest  orders,  they  will  find  that 
British  generosit]^  is  still  unchanged,  and  that  politeness,  in- 
.  stead  of  being  diminished,  has  "grown  with  their  growth 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength."  Here  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  **  the  peasant  has  no  envy  against  the  opu- 
lent merchant,  the  merchant  has  no  hatred  to  the  peer,  nor 
has  the  peer  any  want  of  allegisnce  to  the  throne." 

"  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Highmore,  in  his  excellent  work, 
Pietas  Londinenih,  Introduction  page  20,  "  it  will  be  allow- 
ed on  all  hands,  not  as  a  partial  assertion,  but  as  a  fact,  that 
while  file  English  are  the  most  intrepid  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  meet  the  approach  of  danger  and  death  in  an 
upright  cause,  with  the  greatest  self-possession,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  the  most  devoted  to  sympathy  and  commisse- 
r^ion ;  most  tenderly  alive  to  the  softest  impressions  of  af- 
fection ;  most  given  to  those  emotions  which  flow  from  dis- 
interested pity  and  concern.  As  in  battle,  their  gallantry  is 
not  questioned,  so  their  liberality  to  a  vanquished  enemy 
has  never  been  denied."  And  this  disposition  is  carried  so 
far  that  in  England,  in  case  of  any  single  quarrel  between  a 
native  and  a  foreigner,  the  spectators  would  be  sure  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  rules  of  justice;  but  if  any  partiality 
prevailed,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  shewn  on  the  side  of 
the  stranger  than  on  that  of  their  own  countryman.  This 
disposition  was  strikingly  shewn  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Baretti^ 
who  killed  a  man  in  his  own  defence  in  a  quarrel>  and  whose 
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character  npon  his  trial  was  recommended  by  seyeral  of  the 
first  nobleraea  in  the  kingdom. 

That  these  assertions  and  this  character  of  the  English  na- 
tion are  not  imaginary,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  estsiblish  by 
indubitable  facts,  founded  on  .the  laws  ^f  the  country;  and 
first,  with  respect  to  that  security  which  strangers  may  ex- 
pec^^find  here : 
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Police  and  AdmimstraUon  of  Justice, 

I  the  safety  of  this  great  metropolis  by  night,  that 
not  less  than  2044  beadles,  watchmen,  and  patroles  are  put  on 
duty  every  evening.  Watchhouses  are  placed  at  convenient 
distances  in  all  parts,  in  which  a  constable  of  the  night  pre- 
sides like  a  minor  jud^e,  to  determine  upon  the  commitment 
of  all  persons  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  delivered  next  morning  to  the  sitting  magistrate.  Fire 
engines  belonging  to  parishes  and  to  private  societies,  are 
also  stationed  in  various  districts  to  be  in  readiness  at  a 
moment's  warnin?.  A  fire-patrole  is  likewise  in  motion; 
and  by  means  of  the  fire-plugs  in  the  streets,  any  quantity  of 
water  is  obtained  with  facility.  Robberies  by  night  very 
seldom  occur  here.  In  case  of  any  interruption  or  assault, 
the  cry  of  watch  a  few  times  repeated  will  instantly  bring  up 
sufficient  assistance.  But  these  means  of  security  are  not 
extended  in  the  same  degree  to  the  villages  in  the  environs 
of  London.  Persons  who  travel  the  roads  after.the  patroles 
are  withdrawn,  at  a  very  late  hour,  must  charge  themselves 
with  the  consequences. 

Administration  of  Justice. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  justice  be  obtained 
for  any  personal  violence,  more  readily,  or  with  less  expence 
than  in  London. 

Magistrates  sit  every  day  at  the  Great  Police  Office,  Bow- 
street,  Covent-garden ;  the  offices  in  Great  Marlborough^ 
street;  Queen-square,  Westminster:  Hatton-garden,  near 
HoFborn;  the  Mansion-house,  Guildhall,  Larabelh-street, 
Whitechapel;  High-street,  Shadwell;  Wapping  New  stairs, 
and  Union-street,  Borough,  Southwark.  At  most  of  these, 
attendance  is  given  both  morning  and  evening.  Again,  for 
the  speedy  determination  of  alj  cases  not  settled  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  sitting  aldermen  or  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  Old  Bailey  Sessions; 

•  Or,  Courtj)  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  trial  of  capitnl 
and  other  offences  in  London  or  Middlesex,  are  holdcn  eight 
times  a    year   in  the  New  Sessions  House,  a  modern  stone 
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Wiilding^  filwted  ia  %he4M  Bnley,  at  the  wwk  ead  of  Naw^ 
g;ate-street.  The  prisonerg  are  tried  hefote  eae  of  the 
tuieWe  jiidgei^  the  ford  major,  aad  nick  aldermen  at  have 
Msaed  tlw  chair^,  aad  the  recorder.  On  ordinarY  oceasioaf 
the  comj^Mneiit  of  a  flhiUii^  to  one  of  the  door-aeepera  viU 
furocure  admittaoce ;  hat  aoraetknea  when  a  verj  im|»ortuit 
trial  comes  on,  half-a-guinea  or  more  ia  deAande^^Fo- 
reigners  tried  here  have  the  privilege  common  t^^^the 
courts  in  Engkud,  of  havkig  half  the  jury  Bnglis^HPbie 
ethar  half  foreigaera.  ^^ 

SesHms  iff  the  Peace ;  Courts  ef  Requesi,  S(c. 

An  holdall  a«  Ouihihatl,  for  the  city  of  I.oadon ;  at  Clerkeii- 
wali  C^reao,  for  Mtddkacx ;  aad  at  the  Oiuldhall  of  West- 
Sdastat^  for  Westmioater,  for  personal  assaults  aad  petty 
oibnces*  Kara  the  admissioa  is  ahrays  free,  ia  the  eourts 
of  Re^aesta  all  dehta  wp  to  forty  shiilinfi^  may  he  recovered 
hy  a  very  cheap  and*  eai^  procesB.  They  are  m  Caatb'^treet, 
Leieaiter-sauare »  in  Vme-street,  FiccadiHy ;  in  Vulwood's 
Keat»)  Hoftboro »  at  Guifalhaii,  ia  the  city,  where  debts  up  to 
f?e  pounds  may  he  recovered;  at  Osbome-ttreet,  White^ 
ehapet ;  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  i»  Soutbwark,  &c.  from 
irheftce,  io  default  of  payment,  executions  upon  body  or 
gooda  are  issved,  witooot  any  appeal.  There  are  also 
t4M^oiier*s  inqvesta  to  inquire  into  ne  causes  of  sadden  or 
ipMant  death  f  hesidaa  the  saperier  couiteof  law  aad  equily. 


CHAIUTABLi:  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  JfFospHnU^  .8fe. 

TIhe  precautKOoa  taken  in  London  for  affording  relief  in 
amdeats  a^d  dcseaaes  of  all  k)nd)i,  are  highly  laudable ;  for 
casualties  in  the  city,  thei^  ia  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
SoMthfield;  the  London  Hospital,  in  Whitechapel-roail;  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitak)  $oulhwark$  St.  George*s, 
B^dfr  Park  Corner ;  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  near  Petty 
l^isance;  and  Middlesex,  Hi>spital,  near  Berner's-street,  be- 
sides those  for  orphans,  lyiag-ia  women,  and  others  for  re- 
claimed prostitutes. 

Dispensarieg. 

These  are  establishments  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, where  patients  are  gratuitously  suppHed  with 
ra^oical  and  surgical  aid,  and  if  necessary  visited  by  a  phy« 
sician  or  surgeon  at  their  own  dwdltngs.    The  only  recom- 
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medifttiMi  fsr  ftdm'titoiice  ii  }»%  %  letter  readily  granted  hj 
any  of  tiie  f  ulisrcibert,  to  wham  directioiu  may  be  obtaiaaii 
from  the  atteadaats  at  these  pkcei,  &c.  There  are  Tariettf 
hot  and  cold  baths  in  different  parts  of  the  town ;  to  which, 
if  the  ease  reqoire  it,  the  poor  are  recommended  gratis. 

There  are  wso  particular  Dispensaries  for  electricity  i  for 
Ae^KirdetB  of  the  eye  and  ear;  for  the  ruptured  poor  of 
bo^^Kes;  and  another  laudable  institution  of  this  ktad  b 
kk  impon  solely  Ibr  the  cure  of  diseases  in  the  lungs. 

The  Humane  Society ^  for  the  Recovery   of  Drowned 
Perums* 

To  the  philanthropist,  the  annual  procession  of  the 
people  savea  by  the  means  provided  and  recommended  by 
this  society,  attended  with  solemn  music,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing spectacle,  to  which  strangers  may  he  admitted.  There 
are  seldom  less  than  forty  persons  then  attending,  and  who  by 
the  assistance  always  in  readiness  near  rivers,  ponds,  &g. 
have  been  restored  to  life.  The  anniversary  ^i^Q^rofthis 
society  and  the  procession  of  1814,  was  at  the  city  of 
London  Tavern,  Bishopgaie-street,  when  a  very  beautiful 
transparency  was  exhibited  in  the  front  of  the  house,  repre- 
senting the  Emperor  of  Russia  restoring  a  Russian  peasaat 
to  life,  apparently  drowned. 

FkUanthrefiic  Society — Magdalen-^Literary  Fund- — Animah^ 
Friend — Female  JPenUtenUaries,  c^e,  ^c. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  for  the  children  of  both  setes; 
the  Magdalen  and  another  Penitentiary  for  females  only,  are 
described  in  pages  59,  60,  and  259,  as  is  the  literary  Fund 
for  assisting  literary  men  in  reduced  circumstaaces,  see 
page  114. 

Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  ^the  Poor. 

This  is  hoMen  in  Parliament-street;  that  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  holds  its  meeting  in  Essex-street,  Strand. 
Their  funds  are  adapted  for  enforcing  the  laWs,  particalarly 
those  against  immorality  either  in  books  or  men ;  another 
society,  called  *'  the  Animals*  Friend,"  takes  cognizance  of 
drovers  who  abuse  cattle,  servants  who  maltreat  their 
master^s  horses,  &c. ;  they  also  prevent  the  baiting  of  bulls 
and  badgers,  cock-thr6wing,  &c. 

The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind— the  Freemas'on's  School-^ 
^   the  Female  Asylum^-^the  Laneasterian  School. 

Of  these,  though  mentioned  at  some  length  in  pages  69, 
64,  65,  66,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  a  stranger  that  they  are 
ail  situated  oa  ^he  Southwark  or  Lambeth  side,  between  the 
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two  bridges  of  London  and  Westminster;  and  that  the  latter, 
in  consecjuence  of  some  difference  between  the  patrons  and 
the  founder,  is  now  called  the  British  Institution,  or  British 
Lancasterian  school. 

Opposite  institutions  to  these  have  been  founded  in  West- 
minster, and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  because  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's plan  was  considered  as  likely  to  detach  children  from 
religion.  The  opposition  schools  are  therefore  so  n^Mfied 
as  directly  to  inculcate  the  principles  and  doctrineim^he 
Church  of  England. 

Licensed  Victuallers*  School 

This  is  situated  in  Kennington-Iane,  Lambeth,  not  far  from 
the  bridges,  and  here  the  children  of  decayed  publicans  are 
maintained,  educated,  and  clothed.  This  might  well  be 
called  a  public  school,  as  the  funds  which  support  it  are 
raised  out  of  the  profits  of  a  very  inferior  newspaper,  which 
many  of  the  publicans  foist  upon  their  customers  instead  of 
a  better. 

New  Bethlem  Bospilaly 

Is  situated  in  the  road  which  leads  from  Westminster- 
bridge  to  Newington  Butts,  is  built  as  a  substitute  for  Old 
Bethlem  or  Bedlam,  in  Moorfields,  the  city  of  London,  pro- 
bably thinking  they  can  make  more  of  the  city  ground  by 
building.  It  is  580  feet  long,  and  its  front  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 200  patients*  Another  line  of  building  to  the  South 
will  accommodate  an  equal  number,  and  also  sixty  criminal 
lunatics,  under  the  inspection  of  government.  The  whole 
occupies  more  than  twelve  acres. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Children — Orphan  School,  5fc. 

This  has  been  always  deemed  a  master-piece  of  humanity  f 
but  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  particulars  already  inserted 
in  page  290.  There  is  also  an  Orphan  School  near  St.  Luke's 
in  the  City-road,  chiefly  supported  by  dissenters,  where  the 
children  are  clothed,  fed,  and  educated. 

The  Military  Asylum  in  Sloane-street,  near  Chelsea,  is 
something  similar.  This  is  for  the  education  of  500  children 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  Each  regiment 
in  the  army  contributes  one  day^s  pay  annually  to  this 
establishment. 

Chelsea  Hospital^ 

Founded  by  Charles  II.  and  completed  by  William  III.  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  about  a  mile  from' 
St.  James's  Park,  through  Buckingham-gatej  this  extensive 


chaist's  hospital,  See,  xvii 

building,  occupied  by  peMioners  and  invalids,  may  be  yiew- 
ed  by  strangers  every  day. 

Chrisfs  liospitaU  or  the  Blue  Coat  School 
This  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  Newgate-street,  and  was 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
about  1000  poor  children.  The  youngest  of  the  boys  are 
sen^B  Hertford  for  a  time :  all  the  girls  however  continue  at 
HeflHd,  and  are  educated  therti :  tee  alsops^e  9£S. 

The  Charter-Home t  near  Smilhfield. 

Ift  this  magnificent  foundation  are  maiatained  a  master*  a 
preacher,  a  head  schoolmaster,  and  a  second  master,  with 
forty  four  boys,  and  eighty  decayed  tradesmen,  gentlemen, 
or  merchants.  The  boys  are  taught  the  claasies,  and  the 
pensioners  have  «fl4.  per  annum,  besides  a  gown.  See 
page  234. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  in  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars» 

This  contains  an  establishment  for  masters  in  several 
trades,  who  being  decayed  citizens,  have  houses  granted 
them  with  the  privilege  of  taking  apprentices,  who  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  time  are  entitled  to  c^lO.  and  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  This  place  is  also  used  in  part  as  a  house  of  cor- 
rection-for  vagrants  and  disorderlv  parsons,  disobedient  ap- 
prentices, &c.  who  are  put  to  hardhibour.    See  also  p.  156. 

The  Patriotic  Fund, 

At  Lloyd's  Coffee-hoese,  instituted  in  1803,  on  the  renewal 
of  the  war  with  France,  for  assisting  the  wounded,  and  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  The 
amount  of  the  first  subscriptions  to  this  fund,  was  about 
<€1T0,000.  in  money  and  three  per  cents.  Subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  it  is  said,  the  subscriptions  and  dividends 
of  this  unrivalled  institution  amounted  to  ,^'338,693.  Us.  S^. 
«xclusIvo'of  «^gl,g00.  three  per  cent,  consols. 

The  African  Institution, 

Formed  in  the  spring  of  180t,  is  another  striking  instance 
of  British  philanthropy,  its  object  being  to  collect  and  to 
djifase  every  species  of  information  and  connexion  with  the 
Africans,  by  which  we  may  substitote  a  beneficial  commerce 
among  them,  instead  oftfae  slave  trade. 

&9Cietffo*  the  Relief  and  Discharge  of  all  Persons  confined 
for  Small  Debts, 

This  is  the  means  of  restoring  many  worthy  but  unfortu- 
nate members  of  the  community  to  liberty  aad  happiness. 
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Fever  InstUution. 

This  laudable  establishment  for  the  cure  and  preyentipn  of 
malignant  and  contagious  fevers,  is  at  a  large  house  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  ;  and  the  mode  of  ad- 
mission, as  at  almost  all  otner  places,  is  by  recommendation 
from  a  subscriber. 

Jewish  Hospitah. 

Two  of  these,  in  Mile-end-road,  are  upon  very  res^Hlkble 
foundations.  The  first  of  these  is  called  Beth  OUmy  and  is 
supported  by  the  Portuguese ;  the  inhabitants  are  principally 
'  the  aged  and  infirm;  besides  this,  the  same  community  nave 
a  number  of  alms-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary 
Axe,  in  the  city.  The  other,  for  aged  poor,  and  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  youth,  is  described  at  large  in  pages 
357,358,  and  359. 

A  Jewish  Refuge  for  the  Destitute 

Is  now  established  on  Bethnal  Green. 

Philanthropies  of  Mile  End  and  Clerkenwell, 

These  are  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
all  persons  whatsoever  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing, or  not  entitled  to  parochial  relief,  strangers,  &c.  Twelve 
shillings  a  year  constitutes  a  subscriber,  more  a  governor ; 
and  so  numerous  have  been  the  subscribers,  with  other  do- 
nations from  opulent  individuals,  public  bodies,  &c-  that 
considerable  distributions  are  constantly  dispensing.  In  a 
word,  the  cause  of  humanity  is  now  become  the  common 
cause  of  all  ranks  and  distinctions,  so  far,  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  Christian  or  Jew  where  this  is  the  object. 
If  the  names  of  several  Christian  subscribers  appear  to  the 
Jewish  hospitals,  the  names  of  several  Jews  are  seen  in  the' 
philanthropies  here  mentioned ;  though  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  many  of  then^,  though  paying  into  a  christian 
establishment,  will  receive  any  thing  out  of  it. 

Good  Samaritans — Penny  Societies,  S^c, 

A  great  number  of  these,  established  in  London  and  else- 
where, principally  among  the  methodists,  are  supported  by 
numerous  contributions  of  a  penny  per  week  and  upwards, 
for  the  pur4)ose  of  affording  temporal  and  spiritual  relief. 
No  exceptions  are  made  on  account  of  any  difference  of  prin- 
ciples, religion,  or  profession.  The  people  called  Free 
Thinking  Cbristians,  in  Jewin-street,  have  also  a  benevolent 
society  of  this  kind. 

•     On  the  head  of  public  charities  enough  may  have  been 
tatd  here  for  supplying  the  stranger  with  some  general  ideas ; 
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for  a  more  particular  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  almost  innumerable  foundations  in  this  city,  consisting  of 
hospitals,  almshouses,  and  pious  institutions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, we  can  only  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Mr.  Highmore*s 
elaborate  Work,  the  Pietas  Londinensia;  a  subject  doubly 
valuable  in  the  matter  it  contains,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  treated  by  the  learned  author. 
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These  being  in  a  great  measure  the  promenades  of  beauty 
and  fashion,  particularly  in  the  summer  season,  are  fre- 
quently the  first  objects  of  a  stranger's  curiosity.  In  the  way 
to  either  of  these,  it  is  probable  that 

Carlton  House, 

In  Pall  Mall,  the  residence  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  will  strike  the  eye  of  the'inauisitive.  Its 
external  appearance  has  undergone  very  little  alteration  since 
the  account  in  page  118  was  written,  though  considerable 
additions,  are  making  at  present  for  the  reception  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  visitants  expected  from  France. 

St,  Jameses  Palace, 

This  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Park;  see  page  110.  It 
may  beadded  that  since  their  majesties  have  preferred  Wind- 
sor, this  palace  has  remained  nearly  deserted,  excepting  some 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  xand  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  royal  household. 

Marlborough  House, 

It  has  a  front^owards  St.  Jam«B's  Park,  and  is  situated  on 
the  north  side,  between  St.  James's  Palace  and  Carlton  House. 
It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  a  town  resi- 
dence for  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  expense  of 
<^40,000.  and  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  and  the  nation. 
The  garden  extends  to  the  Park. 

THE  PARKS. 

St,  Jameses  Parky 

Though  not  so  much  frequented  as  formerly  when  the 
court  was  kept  there,  has  many  beautiful  walks  between  the 
trees,  with  seats  at  proper  distances  ;  besides  containing  the 
daily  parade  for  the  guards,  the  noble  edifice  called  the 
Horse  Guards,  at  the  eastern,  and  Buckingham  House  at  the 
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western  extremity.  The  beauty  of  this  Park  is  furth^ 
heighteaed  by  the  prospect  of  the  Green  Park «  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  an  iron  railing,  and  gradually  rises  in  a 
line  rerdant  eminence,  called  Constitution  Hill.  The  Green 
Park  extends  to  Piccadilly,  and  leads  to  Hyde  Park. 

Near  the  parade  at  the  ettstera  extremity  is  a  piece  of 
Turkish  ordnance  taken  by  the  British  at  Alexandria,  orna- 
mented with  hieroglyphics.  Every  day  between  ten  and 
eleven  the  guards  parade, -which,  with  a  full  band  of  music, 
renders  it  very  lively  and  attractive.     See  also  page  1 10. 

ffyde  Parky 

At  the  western  extremitv  of  Piccadilly,  is  open  eVery  day 
in  the  year  from  six  in  tlie  morning  till  nine  at  night.  No 
horseman  is  excluded;  nor  any  carriage  but  hackney  or 
stage  coaches.  There  are  five  gates  opening  into  this  park, 
viz.  Cumberland-gate,  at  the  west  end  of  Oxford-road ;  Gros- 
venor-gate,  in  Park-lane,  and  that  nearly  opposite  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  the  road  to  the  Tillage  of  Knights- 
bridge. 

Kentingion  Gardens 

Are  connected  with  the  western  extremity  of  Hyde  Park  ; 
they  are  nearly  three  miles  and  A  half  in  extent. '  Tiewed 
from  Hjde  Park,  the  rich  foliage  of  these  gardens  are  de- 
lightful, being  separated  only  by  a  Ha-ha- wall.  The  pro- 
menade here  and  in  Hyde  Park  m  summer,  presents  a  most 
interesting  display  of  beauty  and  fashion.  The  gravel  walks 
in  this  park  are  generally  covered  with  horsemen  and  car- 
riages; from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  pedestrians , 
in  great  numbers,  displaying  a  picture  of  content  and  en- 
joyment not  exceeded  in  the  environs  of  any  court  in 
Europe. 

Kensington  Gardens  are  open  from  spring  till  autumn, 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  ei^ht  at  night. 

In  frosty  weather  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  IPark,  and 
the  Canal  in  St.  James's,  are  covered  with  skaiters,  particu- 
larly on  Sundays.  .      . 

Kensington  Palace, 

This,  firom  its  proximity  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Picca- 
dilly, &c.  is  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  a  large  irregular 
brick  building,  erected  at  different  times.  It  was  origmally 
the  seat  of  Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  Earl-  of  Net- 
tingham,  and  was  purchased  of  his  son  by  King  William,  who 
made  great  additions,  and  it  was  still  improved  by  Qoeen 
Caroline.  The  entrance  is  by  a  stone  gallery  leading  to  the 
great  stair-case,  which  is  very  handsome',  consisting  of 
S 
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several  flights  of  black  marble  steps  and  iron  balustrades^ 
The  state  apartments  are  spacious,  and  richly  furnished,  and 
the  ceilings  are  ornamented  with  historical  puntines.  The 
painted  gallery  is  exceedii^ly  handsome ;  ^ome  of  the  Royal 
Dukes  have  apartments  in  it,  and  the  Palace  mi^y  be  viewed 
at  convenient  seasons.  George  II.  was  the  last  monarch 
who  resided  here. 

The  Queen's  Palace,  or  Buckingham  House — the  Palace  of 
Whitehall — the  ^dmiralty-^the  Treasury^^the  House  of 
Lords — the  Horse  Guards — the  Admiralty,  b;c. 

These  would  naturally  have  found  their  places  here,  had 
thej  not  been  previously  described.  See  the  mdex  under  the 
difl&rent'heads. 

Westminster  Abhey-^House  of  Commons^  Sfc. 

These  afford  inexhaustible  attractions  to  the  curious. 
See  pages  84,  95,  97,  for  copious  accounts  of  both. 

Even  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  London  and  West- 
minster, present  many  striking  prospects.  Here  is  the 
Thames  with  all  its  windings  and  there  stately  arches  of  its 
bridges.  Westminster,  with  its  venerable  Abbey  to  the 
right,  to  the  left  again  London,  with  St.  Paul's  covering  all 
the  windings  of  the  shore.  The  opposite  shore  of  South- 
wark,  from  its  inferior  appearance,  may  be  considered  as  a 
foil  to  its  richer  neighbour. 

FauxhalL 

Yauxhall,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town, 
near  the  Thames,  is  always  visited  by  strangers.  These 
gardens  open  in  June, ,  and  close  about  the  30th  of  August, 
admittance  Ss.  Qd.  In  the  space  allotted  to  this  work  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  their  splendour  and  effect,  either 
of  the  paintings,  the  fire  works,  or  the  music,  both  vocal  and. 
instrumental ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  upvvards  of  15,000  lamps 
have  been  used  to  illuminate  the  gardens  at  one  time.  Tne 
Duke  of  York's  band,  in  full  uniform,  adds  also  to  the 
attractions  of  this  place  $  the  singers  and  musicians  are  not 
less  than  ninety-six  in  number,  and  there  are  above  three 
hundred  waiters  and  servants  of  different  kinds.  In  fact, 
those  who  have  never  seen  this  enchanting  scene,  can  form 
no  adequate  idea  of  its  fascinating  effects,  particularly  when 
on  gala  nights  fire- works  are  dispmyed. 

Public  Tea-Gardens. 
In  addition  to  Yauxhall,  there  are  a  number  of  tea-gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  frequented  by  the  middling 
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cbifiefl  of  peo|He,  eipectaHy  on  Sundays  dulriof  th*  summer, 
very  prettily  fitted  up.  Among  tlieie  may  lie  reckonedi 
White  Condait-house,  Ganonbury-house,  IwingUm;  High*- 
burybarn,  Hornsey  Wood-honse  ;  Chaik  Farm>  asar  Homp- 
stead ;  Bayswater ;  the  Af  ontpelier,  Walworth  ^  CBmbertmH 
GroTe-bouie;  Cumberland  Gardens,  near  Yauxfaaiif  the 
Sluice-house,  near  Hornsey,  &c.  &c.  At  many  of  these 
houses  there  are  genteel  ordinaries  on  a  Sunday;  and 
during  the  summer  season  they  are  Tery  frequently  -on- 
livened  by  large  dinner  parties,  composed  of  pubiie  bodies, 
societies,  tradesmen,  &c. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Many  of  these  being  already  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
Parks,  Palaces,  &c.  We  should  begin  .with  Tre  Tower  of 
London,  had  it  not  been  minutely  described  page  361  to 
378.     We  now  proceed  to 

TV.  Monument. 
This  elevated  pillar  is  situated,  on  Fish-street-hill,  about 
SOO  yards  north  of  London-bridge.  A  delightful  prospect  ts 
afforded  from  the  iron  balcony  at  the  top,  to  which  persoju 
are  admitted  at  6d.  each  {  for  a  copious  account  pf  it,  see 
page  391. — From  hence  to 

St.  PauVi  Cathedral. 

The  dome  of  this  celebrated  edifice,  affording  a  prospect 
still  more  extensive  than  that  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
Monument,  strangers  may  be  assured  that  the  large  stone 
galleries  will  ensure  their  complete  safety,  whilst jvith  an  un- 
clouded atmosphere  thev  can  distinguish  every  object  in  the 
city,  and  for  many  miles  round.  He  who  wishes  to  see  a 
world  in  miniature,  must  come  to  St.  PauPs.  Here,  in 
summer  and  winter,  as  in  all  Cathedrals,  service  is  performed 
three  times  a  day.  In  summer  at  six  in  the  morning,  eleven 
in  the  forenoop,  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  For  simply 
going  up  to  the  cupola  only  4d.  is  paid :  but  to  see  the 
library,  the  model,  the  whispering  gallery,  and  all  the  curio- 
sities, some  shillings  are  requisite.  From  the  great  stone 
gallery  which  runs  round  the  circumference  or  the  dome, 
you  see  below  you,  steeples,  houses,  and  magnificent  build- 
ings, in  countless  numbers;  the  squares  with  their  grass 
plots  agreeably  dispersed  and  intermixed  with  all  the  huge 
'clusters  of  buifdings,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast,  i^nd  a  relief 
to  the  jaded  eye.    At  the  eastern  end  of  the  metropolis  is 
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9Bm  tile  Toiler*  iitelf  ft  city,  with  a  vomL  of  mMt*  behind  H. 
At  th«  ether  en4,  Weitmwrter  Ahbev,  with  iU  sfceeploib 
Thorr  dad  in  nailefi  th^M  hM«iiliii  liule  hitW  that  skirt  the 
•nviffoiia  of  IsliagloiH  Harit«ey»  PaMtagtoiH  &c»t  bere  oa 
Ike  «|ipotti)»  8t4e,  Soiitfawark^  appareaUy  «Aathes  city,  «o 
fhat  it  ift  4iftc«H  to  wtccvlMB  whev«  ii  temiaates,  or  where 
the  circumjacent  Tillages  begin.  The  F^af  of  St.  PauPs 
Uaelfj.  wUM  ite  two  lener  ste^^iMs  iti<^  ^y  iwloiw  aad  eivethe 
imagination  a  strong  impression  of  the  woaderfui  afcvatlaa 
of  the  immense  pile  beneath. 

The  late  aildtlMHit  te  tbe^  vimm^  beaiitifal  nomiments  in  the 
b^dy  elf  tW  cbiiPcbi  ha««  eos^iikciUyiy  added  to  the  Dormer 
«4^pearaBoe  of  a  TaeiHiiia»  coataiiiiiig  little,  more  than  ti»» 
m9ns&  bm^€  vfih-,  and  piam  piilar$. 

IHf^rnr  tiiis  adifice  at«Ad» 

Doeiors*  Commons. 

A»  •ftraagefft'fffeqtteatl'y  bavebiUHiicM  ef  great  interest  to 
transact  here,  relative  to  wills,  obtaintag  nuuriage  lieencet, 
&c.  they  should  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  pay  an^  regard 
to  persons  attending  in  the  aT«fHie«,  and  appear mg  like 
elerks  or  p^iciers ;  but  go  iiiHBediately  to  the  porter's  lodge 
at  the  corner  of  DeaaVcourt,  St.  Paiu's  Church-yard,  where 
they  may  obtaia  any  iofoimatioa  they  may  reqaire.  For 
'tlie  origia,  and  other  particulars  of  this  esbablisbiuent,  see 
page  169. 

THE  BRIDGES. 

The  Strand  Bridge 

Will  cross  the  Thames  between  Somerse^house  and  the 
Savoy.  It  will  consist  of  nine  eliptical  arches  of  120  feet 
span,  on  eight  piers  20  feet  wide.  It  will  be  very  handsome, 
and  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  two  years* 

Fauxhall  Bridge^ 

From  Mill-Bank  over  to  Smith's  tea  gardens,  will  consist 
of  nine  cast  iron  arches  of  78  feet  spaa,  on  eight  piers,  \3 
feet  each,  formed  by  building  on  wooden  framing  for  a 
foiindation,  with  a  caaing  of  stoae  fitted  up  with  a  mixture 
of  Kentish  ra^  stone  and  Roman  cement. 

Another  bridge  is  said  to  be  intended  from  the  bottom  of 
Queen-street,  Cheapside,  over  to  South wark. 

For  a  description  of  those  of  London,  Blackfriars,  and 
Westminster y  see  the  Index* 

This  beautiful  building  is  erected  on  the  site  orttie  old 
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Yictualling-house,  on  the  eastern  extremity  ef  Tower-hill. 
It  is  composed  of  a  long  front  of  stone,  consisting  of  a 
ffround  floor  with  two  Tories  aboTe;  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  contains  all  the  machinery 
and  conveniencies  for  coining.  In  fact,  it  was  designed  for 
the  whole  of  that  operation,  heretofore  carried  on  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

On  the  north  side  of  Tower-hill  is  the  Trinity-house,  de- 
scribed in  p.  379. 

The  New  Cwtom-house^  in  Thamet-ttreei. 

The  length  of  this  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Old  Cus- 
tom-house, being  490  feet  and  ]0S  feet  wide.  The  water 
front  is  of  stone  with  Ionic  columns  at  each  end,  with  a  dou- 
ble flight  of  steps  at  the  principal  entrance  in  the  centre. 
The  quavy  is  exceedingly  enlarged,  and  the  building  is  to  be 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  dome.  For  a  copious  description 
of  the  Old  Custom-house,  burnt  down  on  Saturday  morning, 
J?eb.  IS,  1814,  see  page  38S. 

The  Commercial  Sale  Rooms^  Mincing-Lane. 

These  were  intended  to  collect  in  one  establishment  all  the 
conveniencies  necessary  for  the  public' and  private  sales  of 
merchandize.  The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  1811.  It  is  64  feet  long  and  38  feet  broad, 
ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  sale 
rooms,  ^"^Q  in  number,  are  up  stairs,  but  the  whole  of  the 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  cofiee-room. 
After  the  late  fire  at  the  Custom-house,  the  numerous  clerks 
and  others  were  accommodated  with  the  temporary  use  of 
these  rooms. 

East  India  House,  Leadenhall-streeU 

To  pnge  468,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  principal  part  of 
this  house  may  be  seen  by  a  stranger  for  a  small  gratuity  to 
one  of  the  porters.  The  sale  room  of  the  company  is  a  cu- 
riosity well  worth  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  and  next  in 
degree  to  the  beautiful  rotunda  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  South  Sea-house, 
Is  at  the  eastern  point  of  Threadneedle-street,  a  handsome 
brick  edifice,  ornamented  with  Portland  stone.     The  en- 
trance is  a  gateway. 

The  Auction  Mart,  near  the  Bank, 
Another  addition  to  commercial  convenience,  is  described 
at  large  in  p.  453  to  457. 
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The  Excise  Office, 

U  a  plain  but  large  stone  bailding,  staoding  on  the  north 
tide  of  Broad-street,  near  the  Exchange.  The  whole  depart- 
ment is  managed  by  nine  commissioners,  having  numerous 
offices,  clerks,  &c. 

The  General  Post  Office,  Lombard-street, 

It  being  in  agitation  to  remove  this  establishment,  and  re- 
build it  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Cneapside,  we  shall  add  nothing  to  the  account  of  it 
in  p.  461. 

The  New  Debtor's  Prison,  in  Whitecross-street,  Cripplegate^ 

-Is  of  very  great  extent.  It  is  intended  for  preventing  the 
necessity  which  has  hitherto  existed,  of  mingling  debtors 
and  felons  in  the  Compters  and  in  Newgate. 

The  Penitentiary  Bouses,  Millbank,  Westminster. 

These  are  enclosed  in  a  space  of  eighteen  acres  of  ground, 
and  are  intended  to  do  away  the  necessity  of  transporting 
any  more  culprits  to  New  South  Wales,  some  few  cases  ex- 
cejjted.  The  culprits  are  confined  in  circular  buildings,  with 
wmdows  so  constructed,  that  the  overseer,  from  a  room  in 
the  centre,  may  be  able  to  view  every  one  of  those  rooms. 

The  Public  Squares 

In  this  metropolis,  particularly  those  of  the  most  recent 
erection,  are  truly  magnificent ;  the  following  may  be  said 
to  be  a  suite  of  them  extending  north ivard  from  Bloomsbury, 
viz.  Russell,  Bedford,  Tavistock,  Bri^nswick,  and  Mecklen- 
burgh  squares.  All  the  rest  of  the  squares  are  yeyry  elegant, 
though  not  constructed  on  a  scale  of  uniformity;  as  Port- 
man-square,  Manchester-square,  Grosvenor-square,  Berke- 
ley-square, Cavendish-square ;  and  among  those  of  a  secon- 
dary order  are  Golden-square,  SI.  James's-square,  Soho- 
square,  Lincoln's  Inn-square,  &c.  &c. 

See  also  page  29  to  46. 

LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

CIRCULATING    LIBRARIES,   ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  ^nd  Royal  Academy > 
The  former  of  these  is  described  in  p.  124'  to  128;  the 
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latter  hi  not  merely  a  place  appropriated  to  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion, but  may  be  considered  aft  a  school,  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, archittsctare,  adutbmy,  &e;  &o.  where  the  stated  pro- 
fessors read  lectures  to  the  students  in  their  yarioiis  branches. 
These  generaUy  commence  in  November,  and  admission  to 
them  is  obtained  by  a  ticket  signed  by  an  academician. 
Prize  medals  of  silver,  for  the  best  academy  figures,  arc  de- 
livered once  a  year ;  and  gold  medalii  for  historical  compbsi- 
tions,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  designs  in  architecture) 
once  in  two  years;  the  fatter  are  presented  iu  a  full  assem- 
bly. The  ananai  exhibition  to  the  public^  always  openir 
about  the  beginning  of  May. 

Society  of  ^Antiquaries, 

This  societ]^  holds  its  meetings  in  a  large  room  oh  the 
ground  floor  in  Somerset-place,  Sdmferset-house,  from  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the  end  of  Trinity  Terra,  on 
^  Thursday  evenings  at  half  past  seven.  Members  pay  on  ad- 
mission five  guineas,  and  two  guineas  per  year  afterwards. 
Foreigners,  if  approved,  may  be  admitted  honorary  mem- 
bers free  of  expence.  Visitors  may  also  be  introduced  by  a 
member. 

The  EniomologiciU  Sotiety, 

This  society,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  nature 
and  quality  of  British  insects,  holds  its  meetings  monthly, 
when  the  members  exhibit  such  insects,  whether  British  or 
foreign,  which  may  have  come  to  their  hands.  By  these 
means  the  society  has  formed  a  very  valuable  collectiori. 

The  Surry  InstUulion,     See  p.  B6,  57. 

The  London  Institution, 

This  is  described  atlarfe,  p.  431,  but  since  that  period  it 
has  been  removed  from  the  ^reat  house  in  the  Old  Jewry  to 
another  more  "commodious,  m  King's  Arms-yard,  Coleman- 
slreet. 

The  Russell  Institution, 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  similar  to  the  above,  is  de^ 
scribed  in  p.  297,  298. 

Gresham  College, 

For  the  history  of  which  see  p.  476,  was  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  in  1581.  Jt  has  seven  professors,  with  a 
salary  of  ^100*  a-year  each,  who,  during  term  time,  still 
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continue  to  reid  lectures  twice  a-day,  upon  di\inUy,  law, 

Shysic,  astronomy,  music,  and  rhetoric,  in  apartments  oyer 
le  Royal  Exchange.  These  lectures,  though  free  as  to  ad- 
mission, are  but  ihiilly  attended,  and  are  declined  unless 
three  persons  are  present. 

'  Br,  Williams's^  or  the  Bissenter^s  Library  in  Redcrass'Sireet^ 
seep.  322. 

This,  though  established  for  the  use  of  Protestant  Dissent- 
ing Ministers^  is  open  to  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  the 
librarian,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Morgan.  The  catalogue  is  extensiye, 
curious,  and  select. 

Sion  College. 

This  is  another  public  library  in  London  Wall,  of  which  by 

the  will  of  Thomas  White,  th§  founder,  the  whole  body  of 

rectors  and  ticars  within  the  city  are  fellows,  and  all  the 

clergy  in  i^nd  near  the  metropolis  are  entitled  to  free  access. 

•  Under  the  library  are  almshouses  for  twenty  poor  persons. 

Reading-Room  at  the  British  Museum, 

The  inestimable  collection  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  of 
all  ages,  and  of  every  thing  carious  and  valuable  of  later 
times,  is  kept  open  from  ten  till  four  every  day  in  the  week, 
exceptiog  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  aiiriifg  a  week  at 
Ohristmas,  Baster,  and  Whitsuntide.  Bersons  wishing  for 
admission  here  are  to  send  their  application  in  writing  to  the 
principal  libparian,  or  in  bis  absence  to  his  secretary  ;  these 
lay  the  application  before  the  next  general  meeting  or  com> 
mittee,  wno,  if  they  think  proper,  grant  admission  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  half  a  year ;  the  applicants  must  specify 
t&eir  descriptfoB*and  places  of  abode,  and  besides  this  a  re- 
commendation from  some  person  of  known  and  approved 
ckaracter.  There  are  four  general  meetings  of  ihe  trustees 
at  the  Museum  in  the  year,  namely,  the  second  Saturday  in 
February,  May,  July,  and  December.  Here,  exclusively  of 
the  numerous  printed  books,  are  three  manuscript  depart- 
ments, on  the  table  of  the  last  of  which  in  t^e  nuddle  of  the 
room  is  the  famous  Magna  Charta  of  King  John«  written  on 
a  large  roll  of  parchment,  and  having  yet  appended  to  it  a 
part  of  the  broad  seal  of  England.  One  of  the  most  curious 
MS  in  this  room  is  in  Greek,  and  is  called  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans,  being  a  copy  made  by  an  Egyptian  lady, 
named  Thecla,  about  the  year  390.  There  are  also  two  ma- 
nuscript copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew,  with  various 
others  in  Latin,  &c.  beautifully  illuminated  with  coloured 
drawings  and  gildings. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  furnish  a  detail  of  all  the 
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literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  London  $  and  though  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  several  periodical  meetings  of  the 
learned,  called  converzaiionesy  have  ceased,  there  are  still 
numerous  societies  in  which  matters  of  taste,  philosophic  and 
scientific  discussions,  afford  a  rich  diversity  of  entertainment 
adapted  for  improvement  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

Till  of  late  it  is  also  well  known,  that  a  number  of  what 
were  called  Debating  Societies,  used  to  subsist,  where  the 
admittance  was  extremely  easy,  and  where  questions  in  his- 
tory, politics,  morals,  theology,  &c.  were  ably  handled,  and 
at  which,  particularly  at  Coach -makers'-hall,  some  of  our  first 
orators  at  the  bar  and  elsewhere  are  known  to  have  qualified 
themselves  in  the  habit  of  public  speaking.  The  cause  of 
the  decline  of  most  of  these  originated  entirely  in  the  con- 
duct of  interested  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of 
them,  whose  violence  in  party  politics  at  length  rendered 
them  equally  disgusting  and  intolerable. 

The  absence  of  this  kind  of  discussion  is,  hoVever,  amply 
repaid  by  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  book 
societies,  and  circulating  libraries,  than  before. 

Agricultural  Society y  Sackville-streety  Piccadilly* 

This  association,  to  whose  successful  experiments  and  im- 
provements, the  salvation  of  the  country  from  scarcity  or 
famine,  during  the  late  unprecedented  war,  has  been  im- 
puted, has,  in  a  manner,  systematized  all  the  improvements 
which  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  has  received  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  These  are  to  be  found  in  their  Reports  of  the 
County  Surveys,  uniting  every  species  of  information  rela- 
tive to  the  statistical,  economical,  agricultural,  and  commer*- 
cial  state  of  each  county..  Fifty-one  volumes,  uniformly 
printed  in  octavo,  and  illustrated  by  maps  and  plates,  are 
already  published,  the  remainder  are  in  a  course  of  publica- 
tion ♦.  It  is  therefore  presumed,  every  nobleman,  clergy- 
nan,  gentleman,  and  farmer,  should  be  in  possession  of  me 
survey  of  ^V  own  county  and  the  adjoining  counties,  as  also 
of  any  other  which  may  contain  that  species  of  information 
most  conducive  to  bis  own  local  interests,  and  to  the  en- 
largement of  capital,  by  the  application  of  the  most  ap- 
proved and  beneficial  systems. 


♦  The  vhole  work,  or  any  single  volume,  may  be  had  of  any 
bookseller.  Many  of  the  reports  are  drawn  up  by  that  distinguished 
agriculturist^  Arthur  Young. 
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BngUsh  Literature, 

If  industry  and  fashion  are  to  be  found  ipi  the  two  extre- 
mities of  tlys  ^re^t  city,  genius  and  literature  are  certainly 
to  lie  met  with  in  the  centre.  We  allude  to  Paternoster^row, 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  described  in  ps^e  ^1$,  as  the  mart 
of  the  bookselling  business:  not  tliat  booksellers  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  are  not  equally  respectable,  but  because 
this  is  the  central  market  of  the  empire,  to  which  all  the  rest 
contribute. 

N.  B.  Few  books  (Edinburgh  excepted)  are  publiished  be^ 
sides  those  which  are  printed  in  London. 

Circulating  Libraries. 

It  is  not  only  by  purchase  but  by  loan,  the  easier  mode> 
by  which  the  reading  part  of  the  community  are  accommo- 
dated. (^Circulating  libraries,  added  to  t^e  book  societies,  &c. 
are  now  disseminated  all  oyer  the  island,  where  books  are 
lent  at  a  viery  moderate  charge.  Among  the  principal  circu- 
fating  libraries  in  London  are— Hookham  and  Sons,  and 
Ebers,  New  Bond-street ;  Colburn^s  English  and  Foreign  Li- 
brary*  Cpndttit-street ;  €ha|iple,  PaU-inaU;  Cawthori^,  Coc^g- 
spar-street;  the  Mii^erva Library,  Leadenhall-street;  Dut- 
ton's,  Gracecburchxstreet ;  ^nd  Horn's,  Queen-street,  Cheap- 
side. 

Foreign  Literature, 

Nor  need  foreigners,  before  they  are  able  to  read  English^ 
suffer  any  privation  in  the  enjoyment  of  reading  works 
written  in  their  native  languages. 

Be  Boffe,  Nassau-street;  Dulan  and  Co.  $phQ^8flji«re ; 
Be  Conchy,  New  Bpnd-street,  ajre  ipoope  particularly  French 
Booksellers ;  Bobn,  Frith-street,  Sobo^  deals  in  German  Books  it 
Boosey,  Old  Broad-street,  near  t^  Roya{  Exchange,  Impo/tA 
books  in  all  languages.;  and  Lunn,  in  Soho-square,  is  aa  ij^r 
porffer  of  classical  boc^s  in  aU  languages. 

EXHIBITIONS,  AMUSEMENTS,  AND 
CURIOSITIES.      . 

The  British  Museum,  Great  Russell^treely  Bloomshur^. 

This  grand  national  establishment,  which  must  justly  claim 
Ihe  precedence  of  aH  ethers,  is  described  at  large  in  pag^ 
«98  to  30^.  ^         ^  » 
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Any -decently  dresaed  person  may  erery  Monday,  Wednes* 
day,  and  Friday,  excepting  Christmas,  Easter,  and  WhiUun 
weeks,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  obtain  free  ad- 
mission without  fee  or  delays  on  simply  writing  his  or  her 
name  and  address  in  a  booK,  and  may  stay  as  long  as  they 
please.  But  the  Museum  is  closed  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

British  Institution,  Pall-Mall, 
Of  this,  and  its  productions,  with  the  exhibition  of  stained 
glass,  &c.  &c.  see  p.  181, 122. 

ne  Royal  Academy ^  Somerset-house,  in  the  Strand. 
Admission  to  the  lectures  is  by  means  of  a  ticket  signed  by 
an  academician :  they  are  held  on  Monday  evenings  at  eight 
o*cIock.  The  annual  exhibition  opens  on  the  third  of  May, 
and  eyery<person  pays  one  shilling  for  admission,  and  six- 
pence for  a  printed  catalogue,  if  required.  The  inspection 
of  the  various  specimens  of  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  afford 
a  most  gratifying  occupation  for  several  hours. 

Exhibition  of  Mr.  WesVs  Picture  of  Christ  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  Pall-MalL 

This  is  adjoining  Carleton-house,  and  thd'room  was  fitted 
up  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  Prince  Regent.  An  accurate 
description  of  this  picture  by  A.  D.  M*Quin,  author  of  the 
Description  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  is  now  on  sale. 

European  Museum,  King-street,  St.  Jameses-square. 

Here  a  number  of  pictures  are  exhibited,  consisting  of 
paintings  by  the  first  masters.  A  private  room  is  appro- 
priated for  the  sale  of  such  pictures  as  the  proprietors  may 
not  choose  to  exhibit  publicly.  Admittance  Is.  catalogue  6d. 
A  guinea  procures  a  ticket  of  admission  for  a  gentlemen  and 
two  ladies,  daily  for  one  year ;  for  two  ladies  for  the  same 
period,  half  a  guinea  is  expected.  The  hours  are  from 
twelye  to  five. 

The  British  GaUery,  Pall-Mali. 

Here  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  Ho- 
garth, Wilson,  and  Gainsborough,  are  exhibited. 

New  Gallery,  Pall  Mall. 
This  is  Mr.  Westall's  exhibition  ^jxt  door  to  the  British; 
this  consists  of  Mr.  Westall's  paintings  only. 
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Marquis  of  Stafford's  Collection^,  Cleveland-row. 

Thifl,  with  the  most  select  pieces  that  once  composed  the 
Orleans' gallery,  contains  one  of  the  finest  pictures  by  Ra- 
phael, several  by  Titian  and  Caracci,  with  many  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  gallery  is  open  to  the 
public  several  weeks  during  the  summer. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Oil  and 
Water  Colours^  %s  in  Spring  Gardens^ 

Which  always  opens  in. April ;  admittance  Is. 

The  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 

This  edifice,  in  the  true  Egyptian  style,  was  erected  by 
Mr-'William  Bullock  in  the  year  1811-12,  nearly  opposite 
New  Bond-street,  as  an  establishment  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  his  tor  y«  The  specimens  it  contains  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Linasan  system,  and  consist  of  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  species  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  insects,  corals,  &c.  This  building  is  the  only  correct 
model  of  the  Egyptian  in  this  country.  The  admission  Is. 
catalogue  2s.  6d.    Open  from  ten  till  dusk. 

Jfiss  lAnwood^s  Exhibition  of  curious  Needle  Work  is  in 
Leieester^square.     Seep.  114. 

JIfrs,  Sass's  Exhibition  of  fine  Needle  Work* 
This  is  in  Holborn,  near  Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury^ 
and  is  particularly  frequented  by  laoies  and  persons  connect* 
ed  with  the  great  schools,  and  most  eminent  female  semi- 
naries. 

The  linnasan  Society ^ 

In  natural  History,  is  in  Panton-square,  near'  Coventry- 
street.  Here  the  arrangements  are  made  in  exact  correspon- 
dence with,  the  2inn6?an  s^Wem. 

Du  Bourg^s  Exhibition,  Lower  Grosvenor-Hreet,  B&nd-street. 

Large  cork  models,  exhibit  the  celebrated  amphitheatre  at 
Rome,  called  the  CoUosseum,  thefrontof  Old  Somerset-house 
to  the  Strand,  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  1776,  before  it  was 
taken  down,  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  and  other  superb 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  south  of  France^ 
Mount  Vesuvius,  at  the  time  of  a  great  eruption,  with  the 
flowing  of  the  liquid  fire;  the  great  Cascade  at  Tivoli,  th^ 
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town  and  surreuadiog  country.  Parties  of  fire  or  more»  li. 
each)  under  that  nuinber  28.  each. 

T-he  Pankarmvni€on, 

Qr  a  musical  performance  upon  more  than  two  hundred  in- 
strhments,  is  at  the  Great  Rooms,  ^ring-gardens,  admit- 
tance 2s. 

ExhUMon  of  Paintings,  SO,  New  Bond-street* 

Mr.  Town,  original  velvet  painter  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  has  an  Exhibition  of  Paintings  on 
Velvet,  of  an  entire  novel  and  original  kind,  forming  a 
matchless  collection  of  sulijects,  copied  from  nature,  with 
uncommon  accuracy.  Admittance  is.  Ladies  taught  his  su- 
perior art  of  painting,  who  may  be  totally  usacquamted  with 
'    drawing,  in  four  lessons. 

.  Coade*s  Gallery  of  Sculpture,  on  the  Surry  Side  of  Westmin*^ 
ster-bridge. 

This  contains  a  great  variety  of  elegant  models,  from  the 
antique  and  modern  masters,  of  statues,  busts,  vases,  pedes- 
tals, moniiraents,  architectural,  and  sculptural  decorations^ 
Specimens  of  this  maiiu£icture  are  to  be  seen  at  Carlton-' 
house,  the  Pelican-office,  Lombard-street,  as  also  in  the  sta- 
tues of  the  four  quarters,  and  others  at  the  Bank. 

Scagliola,  or  Artificial  Marble. 

This  was  the  invention  of  Bfr.  Richter,  of  Xewman-street 
Specimens  of  which,  as  well. as  in  many  other  places,  are  to. 
be  seen  in  Greenwich  Hospital  Chapel,  where  ei^ht  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order  have  shafts  of  Scagliola  in  imitation 
of  Sienna  marble. 

The  Exhibition  of  Gas  UghU  in  PaH-MnH, 
Open  to  the 'public  at  an  admission  fee  of  half  a  crown 
each,  are  described  in  p.  1S2. 

The  ^stTouomieal  Panorama^  SmtUle^-houoey  Leicester^ 
square. 

This  is  open  from  ten  to  five  every  day.  Lectures  com- 
mence at  twelve,  one,  two,  three,  and  four  o'clock.  Aii-^ 
mittance  Is.  eacli. 

There  are  several  other  Panoramas  at  this  end  of  the  town^ 
whic!.  occasiondly  exhibrt  battles,  celebrated  towns,  &€.  ftc* 


f. 
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DIARY  OF  PUBLIC  SPECTACLES, 
AMUSEMENTS,  &c.'&c. 

But  besides  the  principal  sources  of  amusement  here  spe- 
cified, there  are  a  number  of  others  that  take  their  constant 
round  of  succession  ;  as  these  are  of  all  descriptions,  civil, 
religious,  and  military,  i^e  shall  take  them  as  they  occur, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  sixth  of  January ^  being  Twelfth-day,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  makes  an  offeriiig 
of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Well  dressed  people  arc 
admitted.  In  the  evening  the  confectioners  and  pastry 
cook's  shops,  offer  a  singular  shew  of  Twelfth-cakes  of  all 
sizes.  On  the  18th  her  Majesty's  birth-day  is  celebrated. 
On  the  20th  of  January  the  Lectures  commence  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  On  the  S3d  Hilary  Term  begins.  On  this  and 
the  first  day  of  every  term  the  judges  breakfast  with  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  proceed  from  his  nouse  in  grand  proces- 
sion to  Westminster-hall  to  open  the  courts.  Strangers  who 
wish  to  see  the  judges  arrive,  should  be  at  Westminster-hall 
by  twelve  o'clock.  During  the  law  terms,  the  Gresham 
Lectures  are  read  in  apartments  over  the  Royal  Exchange; 
at  noon  in  Latin,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  English — admission 
free,  but  there  are  very  few  attendants. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  King  Charles's  martyrdom,  the 
House  of  Lords  go  in  procession  to  Westminster  Abbey  ;  the 
Commons  go  to  St.  Majgaret's  church  in  the  Abbey  yard- 

About  this  time  the  Magdalen  and  Asylum  chapels,  both 
described  in  pages  59 — 64,  begin  to  be  much  frequented. 
They  open  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  are  generally 
occupied  by  popular  preachers — the  music  is  aSo  muen 
esteemed* 

On  the  first  of  February  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
commences,  in  the  great  room  in  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market  On  the  7th,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choral  Fund 
is  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Haymarket.  On  the  8th, 
the  Subscription  Concert,  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  com- 
mences. On  the  llth  the  British  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  Is 
opened  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  works  of  British 
artists.  On  the  12th  Hilary  Term  ends,  after  which,  as  at 
the  end  of  every  term  the  Sittings  commence  for  the  trial  of 
causes,  the  first  day  at  Westminster-hall,  then  at  Guildnkll 
in  the  city;  then  return  to  Westminster  again,  till  the  busi- 
ness is  concluded  $  then  they  return  ajgam  to  Guildhall  to 
continue  till  they  are  ende().      On  the  2Sd  the  Lectures  on 
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Painting    commence    at    the    Royal    Academy,   Somerset- 
house. 

The  first  of  March^  or  St.  David's  Day,  is  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Welch  charity  ;  the  procession  to  and  from  the 
church,  ^Iways  announced  in  the  puhlic  papers,  is  worth 
seeing.  ^On  Maunday  Thursday^  Jpril'^y\\\%  Majesty's  bounty 
is  distributed  to  the  poor  at  Whitehall  ohapel;-  thc'cerdmony 
of  washing  their  feet  is  dispensed  with.  On  Easter  Monday 
and  Tuesday  the  lord-  mayor  and  aldermen  go  in  stale  from 
the  Mansion  House,  to  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  and 
attend  divine  service,  after  which,  on  Monday,  a  grand 
dinner  is  given  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  a  splendid  bait  iti 
the  evening.  At  the  same  lime  several  of  the  Sunimer 
theatres  commence,  and  the  holidays  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  Epping  Hnnt,  and  the  revels  in  Greenwich 
Park.  On  the  18th  of  April  the  exhibitions  of  the  Painters 
in  Water-colours  commence.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Easter 
Terni,  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  judges,  go  in  state 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  partake  of  a  grand 
dinner. 

May  commences  with  the  grotesque  exhibitions  of  tiie 
chimney-sweepers,  milk-maids,  &c.  dressed  out  on  ll^e  oc- 
casion, sometimes  attended  with  music,  garlands,  &c. : 
they  are  gratified  with  small  pieces  of  money.  At  ttie 
west-end  of  the  town  a  Mrs.  Montague  always  entertains 
$9 me  chimney-sweepers  with  a  dinner  on  this  day.  The 
12th  of  this  month  is  appropriated  as  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  who  attend  St.  Paul's,  where  a  concert  of 
sacred  music  ^s  performed,  a  collection  made  for  their  be- 
nefit, and  afterwards  a  dinner  at  Merchant  Taylor's>halI. 
On  the  20th,  Barthelemon's  Annual  Concert,  takes  place  at 
the  New  Kooms,  Hanover-square.  On  the  last  Tuesday  in 
!May,  the  Society  of  Arts  at  their  Grand  Room  in  the 
Adelphi,  distribute  their  medals  and  rewards  to  the  success- 
ful candidates.  Admission  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  secretary.  On  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  revels  at 
Greenwich  are  repeated  as  at  Easter.  Trinity  Terra  com- 
.  mences  the  first  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  lasts  three 
weeks. 

The  Thursday  before  Whitsunday,  all  the  charity  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  schools  of  the  metropolis  proceed  to 
St.  Paul's  Church,  attended  by  their  respective  church- 
wardens, the  clergy,  &c.  (&c. 

The  fourth  of  June  is  his  Majesty's  birth  day.  An  ode  is 
performed  at  court  at  noon.  At  fiye  in  the  afternoon  the 
mail  coaches,  the  horses  an<i  drivers  decorated  with  ribbands, 
form  a  fine  procession  from  the  Post-office  to  St.  James's  and 
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back  again.  Astley's  annual  prize  wherry  is  rowed  for  from 
Westminster-bridge  oh  the  15th,  and  another  at  Ranelagh 
on  the  Itth.  Swan-hopping  or  the  aqiiatic  excursion  of  the 
city  officers,  called  holdmg  a  Court  of  Conservancy,  or  Swan- 
hopping,  takes  place  for  Surry  and  Middlesex  on  the  23d 
and  again  on  the  26th  of  June,  for  Kent  and  Essex. 

On  the  Sd  of  July  a  silver  cup  and  cover,  given  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Yauxhall  Gardens,  is  sailed  for  by  Gentlemen's 
sailing  boats.  Kew  Gardens  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday(| 
after  the  6th.  On  the  31st  of  this  month  the  British  Museum> 
described  in  page  298,  is  closed  for  two  months. 

On  the  first  of^itgust  Dogeett's  coat  and  badee,  according 
to  annual  custom,  is  rowed  n>r  on  the  Thames  oy  six  water- 
men. The  12th,  being  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birth-day,  it  is 
.  also  the  grand  gala  nieht  of  the  season  at  Yauxhall.  On  the 
30th  Yauxhall  closes. 

Ou  the  third  of  September,  Bartholomew  fair,  k^t  in 
Smithfield,  is  a  favourite  spectacle  for  four  days.  On  the 
13th,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres  open;  about 
three  weeks  each  perform  alternately,  three  nights  a  week; 
then  four  and  five  nights,  till  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  they 
play  every  night.  On  the  16lh  there  is  an  annual  rowing 
match  at  Deptford,  and  another  on  the  23d  at  Greenwich. 
On  the  21st  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  attend  a 
sermon  at  Christ  Church,  after  which  two  orations  are  de- 
livered in  the  hall.  Admission  free.  On  the  28th  the  New 
Sheriffs  are  sworn  in  at  Guildhall,  and  afterwards  proceed  in 
state  to  the  hall  of  tliie  senior  sheriff.  On  the  30th  they  go 
to  Westminster  to  be  accepted  by  his  Majesty,  when  the 
ceremony,  of  counting  the  hob  nails,  &c.  takes  place. 

On  the  first  of  October  the  British  Mtiseum  re^opens,  and 
may  be  seen  gratis.  The  Circus.,  the  Amphitheatre  of  Arts, 
and  Sadler's  Wdls  close;  the  Royalty  Theatre  neaf  Well- 
close-square  opens. 

On  the  %th  of  November  Michaelmas  Term  begins^  On 
the  7th  the  Lectures  on  Anatomy  commence  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  ani  are  delivfeiped  every  Monday.  On  the  9th 
(Lord  Mayor's  Day)  a  grand  procession  of  the  city  officiers 
go  from  Gaildkail  to  Blackfriars-hridge,  and  thence  by  water 
m  the  state  and  company's  barees,  to  Westminster,  where 
the  new  lord  mayor  is  sworh  in  before  the  lord  chief  baron. 
The  procession  then  reto'rns  by  water  to  Blackfriars-bridge, 
and  by  lafid  up  Ludgate-hill  to  Guildhall.  A  dinner  is  then 
given  to  about  1300  persons  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
ford  mayor  and  sheriffs.  The  different  city  companies  dine 
at  their  respective  halls.  On  the  28th  of  November  Mi* 
chaelmas  term  ends. 
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On  the  9th  of  December  one  of  Terence^s  comedres  U 
performed  at  Westminster  school,  after  this  the  approach 
of  Christmas,  which  generally  produces  a  new  pantomime 
at  each  of  the  principal  theatres,  with  the  usual  festhrities  of 
the  season,  put  a  temporary  close  to  the  changing  year. 

THE  THEATRES. 

The  King's  or  Little  Theatre^  Haymarket^ 

This  is  the  hest  of  the  summer  theatres,  generally  retaining; 
some  of  the  first  performers  daring  the  season,  from  May  to 
the  middle  of  December.    See  also  page  119. 

jistle^s  Amphitheatre,  near  fFestminster^hridge^ 

This,  with  Sadler's  Wells,  is  one  of  the  places  of  evening 
amusement  most  frequented  about  London.  Here  horse- 
manship and  other  feats  of  strength  and  dexterity  diversified 
with  pantomimes,  songs,  and'  dancing,  are  exhibited.  The 
internal  decorations  are  extremely  elegant  The  perform- 
ances here  are  continued  till  the  beginning  of  November. 

Sadler's  Wellsl 

This  celebrated  place  of  summer  amusement,  is  situated  in" 
the  fields  between  Clerkenwell  Green  and  Islington.  Here, 
as  in  all  the  summer  theatres,  the  Hay-market  excepted,  the 
performances  are  limited  to  pantomimes,  singing,  rope  and 
wire  dancing,  tumbling  and  other  feats  of  activity.  This 
theatre  invariably  opens  on  Easter  Monday,  and  closes  in 
October.  It  has  been  long  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dibdin.    See  also  page  256. 

'  The  Surry  Theatre,  Blackfriars  Road. 

This  is  the  building  near  the  Obelisk  first  called  the  Royal 
Circus,  where  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  horsemanship  only, 
used  to  be  exhibited;  but  since  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Elliston,  it  has  become  more  of  a  regular  theatre,  full 
pieces  being  peformed  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
mode  observed  at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane. 

Sans  Pareil,  Strand, 

This  minor  theatre  also  contributes  to  the  amusements  of 
the  summer  by  the  exhibition  of  pantomime,  music,  singing, 
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&c.  in  the  same  manner  as  I  be  others,  but  without  any  of  the 
feats  of  horsemanship. 

Olympic  Pavilion  f  Newcastle  Street,  Strand. 

This  elegant  little  theatre  was  fitted  up  for  Mr.  Astley,  la 
the  French  stile,  and  here  equestrian  and  other  performances 
have  been  exhibited  for  several  seasons  with  ^reat  eclat  $  but 
as  it  is  now  understood  that  the  property  is  changed^  it  it 
probable  the  performances  will  resemble  those  of  the  Sucr  j 
Theatre. 

Covent'Garden  Theatre. 

See  p.  285.  This  generally  opens  about  the  middle  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  closes  in  June  soon  after  the  king's  birth-day. 
Oratorios,  or  selections  of  sacred  music,  are  performed  at 
both  these  theatres  during  Lent,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days. 

Drttn^'lane  Theatre* 

This,  though  burnt  down  since  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  has  been  rebuilt  upon  a  scale  of  more  utility,  though 
with  less  external  magnificence  than  the  former.  See  also 
p.  282. 

Royalty   Theatre,  Wellclosc-square. 

This  is  a  winter  theatre,  where  the  performances  being  re- 
stricted, they  are  divided  between  recitative,  dumb  shew, 
pantomime,  singing,  and  feats  of  horsemanship. 

Opera-house,  ff ay  market. 

This  generally  opens  for  the  season  in  December,  and  con- 
tinues on  the  Tuesday  and  Saturday  of  every  week  till  June 
or  July.  The  doors  open  a  quarter  before  six,  and  the  per- 
formance begins  at  seven.    See  also  p.  110. 

In  the  course  of  January,  and  the  ensuing  five  months, 
masquerades  Ure  occasionally  holden  at  the  Qpera-house  and 
elsewhere.  Dresses  may  be  hired  at  the  warehouses,  from  Sb. 
to  £2. 2s.  each. 

Musical  Concerts,  ftV. 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  held  at  the  Orown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  here  claims  the  first  place. 
The  number  of  performances  for  each  seasoB  are  usually 
eight,  but  sometimes  only  six.  They  commence  in  January, 
and  take  place  once  a  fortnight,  each  b^g  divided  into  tw9 
acts.    The  subscription  is  four  guineas  a-year. 

d 
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Tk^  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  in  Hanover-squafey  oi" 
the  King* 9  Concerts 

This  is  a  branch  which  seceded  from  the  former.  It  gene- 
:i%lly  eiomtnences  in  Fehraary,  aifd  continues  weeUiy  nil  the 
cttd  ©f  May.  The  pi^i'fomiaiiCi6»  ai'e  on  a  Weijlnesmy.  91* 
I^retfors,  chosen  firoiA  aitiotig  the  Mobility,  select  in  tiirti  the 
pt^ces  fbr  the  rtight^  No  cotnposntioHr  less  tb&n  twenty -^fiVd 
ye&Ys  old  csM  ht  pi^rfbrttred.  The  vocal  pei^foFtners  aire  ge<> 
.Qcrally  of  the  first  class,  and  are  liberally  paid. 

Harrison^ 8  a^  Batthttonvon' 9  Focdl  Concerts. 

These  have  been  alternatelVperformed  at  the  Great  Rooras^ 
l(^nover-square,  and  at  Wiuis's  Rooms,  St.  Jameses.  They 
commence  abtiutthe  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
March,  and  are  continued  Weeltly  for  six  months.  The  sub- 
scription is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  half  a  guinea  per  night. 

In  addition  to  these  customary  ^4l|RC€rts  there  are  several 
others  of  less,  celebrity,  and  privatenbusical  parties,  almost 
MS  infifiitufn. 

IStk^ty  of  the  places  of  vt^orship  are  also  much  frequented^ 
dtt  account  of  the  excellent  performance  of  sacred  music. 

Argyle  Roomsy  jirgyle-streety  Oxford  Road. 

This  originated  vrith  Colonel  Greville,  and  several  of  his 
fashionable  friends,  originally  engaged  in  the  Pic  Nic  in  Tot- 
tenham-conrt-road.  The  plan  afterwards  adopted  in  Argyle- 
street,  was  calculated  to  enObrace  all  kind«  of  fashionable 
.amusements,  vtrithin  themselves,  not  only  musical  concerts, 
but  masquerades,  theatricals,  &c.  &c.  Intending  also  to  be 
more  than  commonly  sdect,  the  fertns  of  admission  int6  the 
eoHcefn  were  accordingly  fixed'above  the  ne^ch  of  improper 
company. 

COFFEE-lTOUgES,  INNS,  TAVERN?,  &c. 

THBIB  BUSINESS. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterism  in  the  following  list,  are 
.iionsidered  among  the  best  houses  for  travellers. 

C4ffee'hot:se9  in  the  CUy^  Eai&ig'k§U9e9y  5r<?. 
Ajrttgallican,  Thtekdneedle-street,  ^drejgn  Mferchunty,  &<. 
AinBiican  and  New  England,  Americrfn  Traders. 
African  and  Seneg^,  St.  MichadViiHey,  Comhill. 
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BaUon^a,  Cornbill,  Merchants  io  general. 
*Baptist  Head,  Alder man^ury.. 

Sank  Coffee-boiue,  oppe^Ue  tjlie  Bank,  Stock-brokerf  and 
Klerks. 

Baker's,  Change«alley,  Cornhill,  Timber  MerckanU* 

Carolina  and  Honduras,  Birchin-lane,  American  Traders. 
*Cast]e  and  Falcon,  Aldersgate-«treet 

Chapter,  Paternoster-row,  Clergy  and  Literary  Characteti. 

City,  Cheap§ide. 

jQote's,  BaUncourt,  Cornbill,  Merchants* 
♦Cooper's  Hotel,  Bouverie-street 

Croom's  ditto. 

Coal  Exchange,  Lower  Thames^treet. 

Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 

GuildhaU  Co&e-house,  Gentlemen  of  the  Law,  &c.  ' 

Garraway's  CoiTee-house,  Broker's  Sale  Rooms- 

Grigsby's,  Threadneedle-street. 
*Glohe  TaverjD,  Fleet-^M^)  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

Hamburgh,  Water-IajP,  Tj^wer-street,  Sugar-dealers. 

Hamburgh,  SweetingValiey,  Cornhill,  Hambui^b  and  Scotck ' 

Traders.^ 
•Horn  Tavern,  Doctoi^s  Commons. 

tiaiMiea,  St.  Iftichael's-alley,  CorahiU. 

Mf^maAen  luidBast  India  Company, Ccrwper'frcoari,  Comhtll, 
TAoitine««4ice. 

King's  Head,  Tower-streot,  Gentfemen  of  the  Tower^ 

Langbourn  Ward,  Fenchurcb-sUveet,  West  India  Traders. 

Lloyd's  Subscription^  Royal  Exchange,  Merchants,  Under- 
wrtters,  &c. 

£«adoa,  LudgBte*hiU,  Gentiemen  from' the  Country. 

New  York^  Sweetiags-alley)  CorahilJ,  Ship-brokers,  &c. 

Orange,  opposite  the  Custom-house)  Brokers,  &c. 

Peele's,  Fleet-street,  Attornies,  &c.  &c. 
Queen's  Arms  Coffee-house,  St.  Pakl's  Churck-yard. 

Rainbow,  Cornbifl,  Merchants  and  Brokers. 

St.  Paul's  and  Doctor's  Commons,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Commons,  &c. 

Stock  BxchangCj  Threadneedle-street,  Brokers,  Merchants, 
Ac. 

Steel  Yard,  Thames-street.  / 

Tom*s,  Cornhill,  French,  Italian,  and  Foreign  Merchants. 

Virginia  and  Maryland,  Newman's-court,  Cornhill,  Virginili 

Traders, 
•^fliite  Bear,  Basingh  all-street. 

White  Hart  CoflTee-house  and  Tavern,  A'bdhnrch-Ianc.    » 

York  Cotfee-house  and  HoteU   Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 

Families  and  Persons  iFrom  the  Country. 
♦White  Horse,  Friday-street. 

i2      ^ 
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The  most  considerable  Eating-houses  in  the  City. 

The  Cock  behind  the  KoTal  Fzchange :  here  turtle,  gravy, 
and  other  soups,  the  best  of  wines ;  in  fact,  excellent  dinners, 
are  supposed  to  be  served  up  to  nearly  500  persons  eiery 
day. 

Antwerp  Tavern,  Threadneedle-street. 
Swan  Tavern  and  Eating-house,  Fish-street-hill. 
Mitre,  at  the  same  place. 

Lamb  Eating-house,    Bearbinder-lane,    near   the  Mansion- 
house. 
Marlborough  Head,  Bishopsgate-street. 
Crown  Eating  House,  Bow-lane. 
Queen*s  Arras,  Bird-in-hand  court,  Cheapside. 
UrUeeo's  Arms  Tavern  and  Eating-house,  Newgate-Street. 
Horse-shoe,  Newgate-street. 
Three  Pigeons,  Butcher -halltjan^  ■_^_ 

Dolly's  Beef  Steak  House,  KtR#|MH||k:ourt,  Newgate-street 
Salutation  Tavern  and  Eating^oM^ikwgate-street. 
Mascers,  &c.  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

Grand  French  Mechanical  Exhibition^  Old  Bond-street. 

Consists  of  three  superb  pieces  of  mechanism,  representing 
the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  fortress  of  Lazerobourg, 
and  the  palace  of  Charles  IV.  ex-king  of  Spain:  they  are 
made  of  bone  and  look  equal  to  ivory. 

Gallery  of  Modern  Paintings^ 

Representing  victories  of  Spain,  in  New  Bond-street. 

Exhibilion  of  Sculptures  and  Monuments  in  Old  Bond-street. 

De  Barde's  Exhibition  of  Drawings  of  Subjects  of  Natural 
History^  in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Craig*s  Exhibition  of  his  own  Paintings  in  Water  Colours, 
in  Lower  Brook-street.    (Fide  also  p.  xxxii.^ 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VICINITY  OF 
LONDON. 

Sbvbral  copious  descriptions  of  the  country  surrounding 
tbis  vast  metropolis  are  extant,  excellent  in  their  kind,  yet  as 
some  of  them  appear  calculated  rather  for  oleasing  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  different  villas,  &c.  b^  dwelling  upon  minu- 
tiae, than  for  informing  the  public;  in  this  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive sketch,  this  defect  has  been  necessarily  avoided.  Yet 
while  general  information  has  been  particularly  attended  to. 
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fiOlhiDg  it  18  (inefuinqd  is  Qrai-Ued,  ce)aiive  to  iadWidual  flierk, 
^c.  In  the  eaileavo^r  to  m^kke  the  r«a4er  acq^uainted  with  the 
principal  objects  ofxcoripslt  j^,^hey  are  h^re  pointed  out  in  their 
different  routes,  beginning  with  the  Western  road,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  RichiQond,  Hamptoii  Coart,  &c.  Ac.  to  Windsor , 
and  its  delightful  environs. 

The  ffetterm  ewoironst  whicfa  way  soever  wc  turn  our* 
seWes,  have  many  str iking  beauties.  On  the  other  band,  it 
has  boon  ob«erv«d,  *'<iMtt  the  amphitheatre  wh^ich  the  me- 
tropelis  forins  o<i  the  nvrih  title  nf  the  Thames,  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  beauty  hj  a  chain  of  hiHs  on  the  same  side, 
fomiing  a  second  amphitheatre  endosing  the  firiB^:,  of  whick 
Hampslead  and  Highgafce,  aad  Muswell  Hill,  ^re  the  m6»t 
proraioeat.*'  The  east  and  west  afford  the  prospect  of  « 
fejyel  couatry,  stretching  ihirtv  miles  each  on  the  bank^  ef 
tile  Thames;  but  on  the  south,  vie.  Surrey  aod  Kent,  the 
landscape  is  {>ea«tifutiyvuM^to  a  considerable  line  of  ex- 
tent, including  the  ^^MflS^mO^  Richmond,  Wimbledon, 
Bpsom,  Norwood,  a^^^^^lKth.  The  eastern  boundary 
is  terminated  by  ShHKlNFllill,  Leith  HHl,  Box  Hill,  the 
Riegate  a«d  Wrotham  Hills.  The  boundary  of  London,  par- 
ticularly to  the  westward,  exhibits  the  appearHruce  of  a  per- 
petual garden,  with  extensive  nurseries  of  trees  of  yarious. 
kinds,  while  the  sides  of  the  roads  being  otherwise  enlivened  ^ 
by  meadows,  and  genteel  resideocesof  everv  kind,  the  whole 
forms  a  picture  4>f  ease  and  teppincas,  which  it  is  not  easy  ta 
eoncei^ve. 

Kensiogtoiiv  Kennington,  Iiarabeth,  &c.  are  already  de- 
scribed, p.  48,  50:  proceeding  westward  towards  'Brentfo^i) 
by  way  of  fiammerenith,  near  tliis  v^itiage  we  «>eet  wRh  . 

Branden^firgJi  House*  . 

Thi0  seated  «m  U»e  Jb^Vof  the  Thamos,  Mete^ls  wtany 
0i»|ects  of  taite  and  beauty.  It  was  bfiilt  early  intiie  reisn 
of  Charles  I.  a^d  fr^>m  Pri^K^  Rupert  came  d^WM  to  the 
jyfargraye  of  Anspach,  who  purchased  it  in  179^.  He  mar-  ^ 
ried  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Lady  Craven,  whose  taste  appears  . 
ia  Ibe  decorations  of  tlie  state  drawii;^-rAom«  fitted  up  with 
vjiite  satin,  and  hus  «  bro^  border  9f  PrussMan  blue  in  a 
gilt  frame.  The  anti-chamber  ^bntainsfev-cfial  gjOAd  pictures, 
being  copies  of  paintii^s  by  the  ^Id  #4a!^ers  w«x)u^ht  in 
worsted  by  the  Margravine  nera^.  Undctrtbe  cornice  ..of 
this  room  (lan^s  a  deep  iboc4^  of  p<^iat  lac^,  with  which  the 
curtains  arc  also  decorated.  Near  the  river  is  a  small  the* 
atre,  in  which  the  Margravine's  friends  are  occasionally  gra- 
U^  with  .#jome  sri<$ct  pei^nirmaiMc«i8  $  it  is  4(;i»iuk;^M  with  t 
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the  dwellinj^-house  by  a  conserTatory  of  150  feet  in  Ien«jth  ? 
its  decorations,  scenery,  &c.  correspond  with  the  taste  which 
]^revail8  m  every  department  of  the  house. 

\Tbe  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  for  Invalids  in  the  Array 
has  been  before  referred  to  among  the  charitable  institutions. 
Here  also  was  a  Botanical  Garden  belonging  to  the  Apothe- 
caries Company,  in  which  cedars  were  planted.    At  present, 
the  New  Botanic  Garden  and  Library  m  Sloane  Street,  con- 
fines within  itself  all  the  taste  and  science  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible.   It  contains  nearly  six  acres.    The  terms  are  one 
guinea  entrance,  and  one  guinea  per  annum  for  each  indi- 
T.iduai :  two  guineas  per  annum  gives  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing visitors.     There  is  a  library  fitted   up  in  a  cottage 
style,  in  which  lectures  on  Botany  are  read  every  Monday 
and  Thursday  evening,  at  seven  in  the  summer.    On  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays,  at  th^^M^our,  a  concert  of  instru- 
mental music  is  perform^^^^B||^n  to  non-subscribers 
two  and  sixpence,  which  i^^^^^^fef  ^^^y  afterwards  be- 
come subscribers.    A  very  ejRHHHpltalogue  and  plan  of 
the  warden  may  be  had  of  the  gardeuer.    Again,  proceeding 
to  the  westward,  we  come  to 

Sion  Bouse, 

\  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  situated  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Richmond  Gardens  $  it  is  so  called,  from 
a' nunnery  of  the  same  name.  The  great  hall,  the  drawing- 
coom^.  and  the  library,  are  highly  w^rth  seeing ;  the  tables 
in  the  drawing-room  are  of  antique  Mosaic,  found  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,,  and  purchased  from  Abbate  JFurettini's  col- 
lection at  Rome. 

Brentford^ 

Sewn -miles  west  of  London,  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it,  more  than  being  the  place  where  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
dlesex assemble  to  choose  their  representatives. 

Chiswick 

Is  six  miles  west  from  London,  seated  on  the  Thames; 
and  here  is  Chiswick  House'',  built  by  the  great  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, supposed,  for  the  elegance  of  its  taste,  to  surpass 
every  thing  of  im  kind  in  England.  The  gardens  and  the 
statues  are  of  the  first  order. 

Indining  a  little  to  the  southward,  we  may  visit 

Kewy 
Remarkable  for  the  Royal  Palace  and  its  famous  gardens. 
U  is  opposite  Brentford)  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames^ 
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t\x  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  about  four  beyond 
Kensington.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  hence  to 
Hamtnerimith,  and  about  two  miles  from  London,  we  meet  • 
with  HoUand  House,  which  bein^  built  by  Sir  Walter  Cope  . 
in  1607,  has  a  most  venerable  and  interesting  appearance. 
Being  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  Addison,  in  the  year 
1716,  this  was  the  scene  of  his  last  moments,  and  his  inter- 
view with  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  so  affectingly 
described  by  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  But.to.  pro- 
ceed to  Kew :  the  gardens  contain  130  acres,  and  such  a  spe- 
cimen of  erections,  consisting  of  green-houses,  temples,  mi- 
narets, motsques,  with  the  Alhambra,  the  Pagoda,  &c.  &c.  as 
are  not  to  be  equalled.  These  gardens  are  opened  every 
Sunday,  from  Midsummer  to  the  end  of  Autumn.  The  ex- 
otic garden  has  been  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  new 
plants,  particularly  from  NM^puth  Wales.  The  old  house 
opposite  the  palace  wa^|||HHL  a  long  lease  by  Queen  Ca- 
roline, and  was  bougj^^^^^Hlbr  her  present  majesty.  A 
new  palace  now  ereq^H^BRis  spot  is  a  kind  of  modern 
Gothic,  which  its  sm^Wnndows  and  its  turrets  sulBSciently 
indicate.  The  northern  front  of  this  edifice,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  domestics.  Here  is  also  a  stone 
bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Thames,  opened  in  1789,  pri- 
vate property. 

Richmond. 

^  -This  village,  nine  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  London,  the  finest 
in  the  British  dominions,  was  anciently  called  Sheen,  which 
in  Saxon  signifies  resplendent.  It  has  also  been  termed  the 
Frescati  of  England.  Time  has  now  rendered  it  difiSicult  to 
ascertain  when  the  Royal  Palace  in  which  Edward  the  .First 
a.nd  Second,  with  several  succeeding  monarchs,  resided, 
ceased  to  be  such;  it  is  however  not  totally  demolished,  the 
houses  of  William  Robertson  and  Matthew  Skinner,  Esouires, 
as  well  as  another  adjoining  the  gate  war  are  parts  of  the  old 
palace.  On  the  site  of  tnis  palace  also  is  Cholmondeley 
House,  bnilt  by  George,  the  third  Earl,  as  are  several  others. 
A  part  of  the  Old  Park  is  now  a  dairy  and  grazing  farm,  in 
his  Majesty's  own  hands;  the  remainder  forms  the  royal 
gardens,  altered  to  their  present  form .  by  the  celebrated 
Browne,  and  they  are  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday  from 
Midsunimer  till  the  end  of  Autumn.  The  town  runs  op  the 
hill  above  a  mile  from  East  Sheen  to  the  New  Park,  with  the 
Royal  Gardens  sloping  all  the  way  to  the  Thames. 

Almost  every  person  is  acquainted  with  Thomson's  pane- 
gyric upon  Richmond,  in  his  Seasons ;  but  as  a  native  of  the 
country  may  be  suspected  of  partiality,  we  will  refer  to.  a 
foreigner,  Mr.  C.  P.  Moritz,  of  Berlin  s  . 
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<<  In  everjf  poiat  <rf  view/*  (tap  1m)  "  liictuaioiid  u  ts- 
>suredly  one  of  the  ^ftt  cituatioiis  m  the  vorU*  Here  it  vai 
that  Thomson  a^i  F^pe  gkaueil  from  natuce  aU  tboae  b«ttM* 
tiful  paftsagcf'  Here  1  tr4><l  on  that  fresh,  eveil)  na^  iioft  ver- 
dure, whiui  U  to  he  «t.«n  oaJy  in  P^ngUad  :«oo  one  side  of  me 
lay  a  wood,  than  which  nature  cannot  produce  a  Imer  i  and 
on  the  other,  th«  Thauies,  v  iUi  ita  shelYy  bank  aod  ebarming 
lawns  rising  like  an  aniphitheatre,  alon^  which,  her^  naS 
there,  one  espies  a  picturesque  •white  house  aspiring  in  nk»- 
jestic  sjipplicity  to  nierce  the  dark  foiiai^e  of  the  aurroun^* 
ing  trees,  thus  studding^  like  stars  in  the  galaxy,  the  rich  ex* 
pAnseof  this  chart  a  lag  vale. 

^ ''  8weet  Rich«M>nd  1  never,  no  nev<er,  «hall  1  teget  Umi 
lovely  evening  when  I  traversed  to  and  fro  thy  meads,  thy 
little  swelling  hills,  and  flowery  dells ;  and  above  all,  that 
queea  of  rivers,  thy  own  majestic  Thames ;  I  forsoi  all  aub- 
lunary  cares,  and  thoaghMMl^^beaven  and  heavenly 
things.  Happy,  Ahrice  haj^^M^^H  a^atn  and  again  ex* 
claimed,  that  I  a«a  here  iiilHHMJ^^Bliichmond.''  Thom- 
son's residence  was  in  Kew  FootlS^^in  1748,  and  Mrs.Bpa- 
cawen,  the  Iflto  occupant,  possesses  the  table  on  which  h^ 
wrote^  aBid  his  favouriie  seat  in  the  garden. 

Fulham  on  the  Thames. 

Here  is  an  episcopal  palace  belonging  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don. In  this  there  is  little  remarkable ;  the  gardens,  how- 
ever, have  long  been  admired  by  the  lovers  of  botany. 

,  Ostcrley  Parky 

One  mile  and  three  Quarters  north  from  Rownslow,  is  an 
aacieat  seat  well  worth  seeing.  Here  Sir  Thomas  Grediam 
erected  a  noble  edifice,  to  which  he  invited  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  park  and  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  house  at  pre- 
sent belongs  to  lAdy  Jersey. 

Twickenham i    * 

Distinguiihed  by  the  nvmerous  villas  and  seats  in  itsaetgh*  - 
bourhood,  is  about  two  miles  from  Richmoiid  and  ten 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Proceeding  along  the  river  from 
Teddington,  is  a  delightful  cotta^,  which  Mr.  Walpole  gave 
to  Mrs.  Clive  duriog  life.  This  bouse  adjoias  the  wood  be- 
longing to  Strawberry  Hill;  but  the  princi^id  among  these 
was  Pope's  house  and  gardens,  in  his  life  tine  homlMe  and 
confined.  The  centre  building  only  was  the  ieesidence  of 
Pope.  The  late  Lord  Mendtp  stuccoed  the  front  and 
adorned  it  in  an  elegant  style :  the  lawn  wai  enlarged,  and  in 
it  stand  two  weeping  willows  planted  by  Pope  himself;  from 
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ivhich  the  j^mpress  of  Russia  had  some  slips  sent  her  in  1789. 
His  once  celebrated  grotto,  however,  is  almost  a  ruin,  owing 
to  the  pious  thefts  of  visitors,  who  have  even  carried  off  the 
common  flints  as  so  many  sacred  relics. 

WhUton  Place^ 

Near  Twickenham,  is  another  great  cusiosity,  having  been 
inhabited  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir  William  Chambers. 
Here  is  a  tower  built  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whilst  a  resi- 
dent of  the  place.  In  the  gardens,  temples,  statues,  ruins, 
and  antiaues,  were  interspersed  with  an  imitation  of  a  Roman 
bath,  ana  a  modern  temple  of  Esculapius,  erected  in  compli- 
ment to  Dr.  Willis,  for  his  successful  treatment  of  his  Majes- 
ty, in  1789, 

Strawherrtf  Hill^ 

Also  near  Twickenham,  ^riH^n^  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole,  and  l^kilj  twW  Mrs.  Darner,  though  first 
built  in  1698,  by  the  fi^ji^  Bradford's  coachman,  now  ap- 
pears in  the  Gothic  style,  within  and  without,  from  models  of 
cathedrals,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  windows 
also,  are  ornamented  with  stained  glass.  Great  taste  is  dis- 
played in  the  elegant  embellishments,  and  in  the  choice  col- 
lection of  pictures,  sculptures,  antiquities,  &c.  which  adorn 
it,  many  of  them  being  purchased  from  some  of  the  first  ca- 
binets in  Europe.  The  approach  to  the  house,  through  a 
grove  of  lofty  trees ;  the  embattled  wall,  overgrown  with 
ivy ;  the  spiry  pinnacles,  and  the  gloomy  cast  of  the  building, 
give  it  the  air  of  an  ancient  abbey,  especially  on  entering  the 
gate,  where  a  small  oratorv,  enclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  a 
cloister  behind  it,  appear  in  the  fore  court.  The  house  may 
be  viewed  with  tickets  on  application  to  Mrs.  Darner,  either 
there  or  at  her  town  house.  Upper  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  numerous  pictures,  sculptures,  &c.  are  abso- 
lutely invailuable. 

Hampton  Court  Palace. 
This  royal  palace,  three  miles  beyond  Twickenham,  and 
thirteen  from  London,  was  originally  built  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  for  William  the 
Third.  The  grand  facade  towards  the  garden  extends  330 
feet,  and  that  towards  the  Thames  338.  The  park  and  garr 
dens,  with  the  ground  occupied  by  the  palace,  are  three  miles 
in  circumference.  The  statues  and  the  paintings  here,  parti- 
cularly the  celebrated  Cartoons  of  Rapnael,  are  beyond  de- 
scription, and  must  be  seen  to  be  estimated.  His  late  ^e^ene 
Highness,  William  V,  Prince  of  Orange,  after  the  French  in* 
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Yi^ion  ^f  bis  e«;u«try,  in  1795,  risMeU  Here  wtjtk  kif  consorCf 
ifx  ibe  ap>cl«keDttf  caJliecl  4lvo^  of  IIm  PriiM^  of  Wales. — ^Tfae 
«laj;e  ropwf  Ase  sibewa  t^  i»U»iiger»  fof  ahouA  one  ASiimgeaLtik 
person. 

Tk'i^  aa^ieni  fortress,  bvUt  by  WiUmm  the  €onq«erorr 
vbich  btf  preiewt  Majesty  aD4  the  Qiiieen,  bave  long  made 
then*  principal  joskkace  is.  Iwe«ity'4;wp  iniU»  we«t  of  London^ 
Situated  o«i  an  e;ninen<^,  the  terrace,  urbich  exteods  alosgtbe 
oa^t  and  pari  of  the  norU^mftide  of  the  oaatl^  is  1870  ioet 
in  koigth ;  bece  used  to  be  a  r^egnlAf  promenade  every  even^ 
in.g  during  tbe  summer,  and  here  the  Kin|^  of  £ngiaad„ABd 
his  family,  vere  only  known  as  individuals,  minting  as  it 
were  T?ith  all  their  subjects  indiscriminately,  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant.  The  paintings,  the  tapestry,  and  the  curio- 
aities  ber«  wou4d  requi/^e  ^iKlJIipe  to  describe  them ;  tbose 


to  the  ftUifce  rooms  inay  be%Q|i  K>r  a  gratuity  of  one  or  iarto 
sbiJUngs.  The  •churdi,  or  8t.  GemAn  Chapd,  is  one  of  tbe 
fiinest  of  the  Gothic  buildings  in  tne  kingdom*  Moriiz,  her 
£ore  referred  to,  «pea^ing  of  a  view  from  tbe  hiM  of  VfMMot- 
Castle,  says,  ''  ^ow  me  la^  iw^  of  the  most  he»oiifMi  Uni*- 
sQape^  in  the  vorid  ;  all  the  rkh  scenery  that  nature^  ao  h/sr 
best  attire,  4;an  exhib;it-  Mere  were  tiie  spots  tbsai  fumwibfid 
those  deligbtCul  themes  of  which  the  mu^e  of  Dei^hftm  «nd 
Pope  made  choice.  I  seemed  to  view  a  whole  ^world  atoftee» 
j^cb  and  beautiful  beyond  'Cooceptiqiii.  I  9cw  went  down  « 
senile  declivity  into  tbie  deligbtful  park  <Kf  Windsor,  at  ^he 
toot  o^  wbkb  itjoelfcs  to  sombfous  and  ^laoiBy,ib«t  I  could 
not  help  fancying  it  9ras  aome  vast  6«tb4c  old  temple.  Tbtg 
forest,  ceiTtainly,  la  point  of  beauAy,  »9t^%ia&i  every  thing  of 
\h^  kind  yon  can  figure  to  youi^e&f.  To  its  own  chanBAt 
when  I  mw  it,  tbere  were  a4p^d  a  mieat  j^eaaing  and  phiioao- 
pbical  solitude.  9«d  tiie coobieias  Qf  wm  evwiag  breene*  att 
aided  by  the  soft  sounds  of  music,  threw  me  w^  A  B0ft4i£ 
enthusiastic  and  pleasing  reverie." 

JBton^  apposite  Windsor^  on  the  JTiameHj 

Has  at  all  times  been  fbimotts  Tor  its  royjil  ic£iMe@e  and 
school;  where,  besnides  seventy  king'a  scheMtw,  as  tbeyars 
called,  there  are  seldom  k^  than  tbree  hundf  ed  noblemen 
and  gentlemen'^  sons.  It  is  also  immortalized  by  one  ef 
Gray -s  beaatifiil  OA^. 

KaJtEUh 
T«ho«gb  in  BuckiAgbamfliiLre,  is  but  a  small  di^ance  from 
Eion,  mA  is  fainoua  as  being  the  sfkot  to  which  die.  Eton  siebo* 
lars  make  their  triennial  procession^  called  the.  Jif(mtemi  for 
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Ibe  pui^p|096  of  making  a  coUectioa  ftom  pansenger^y  &c.  of 
4U  (Teacrif  tiotts. 

Shugh, 

Another  village  in  Buek»,  near  Windsor,  is  the  place  where 
Dr.  Herfichell  pursues  his  astronomical  researches,  assitted  hj 
the  royal  patroiiage.  His  telescope  is  possessed.of  a^tonish^ 
ingpowef. 

Teddtngton  dn  the  Tkttin^ty 

Twely^  miles  west  of  London,  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
place,  beyond  which  the  tide  does  not  flow.  The  manor 
house  here  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Buckhurst,  in 
1602  ;•  and  in  one  of  the  bed  chambers  is  a  state  bed,  given  to 
Sir  George  Rooke,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  and  two  por- 
traits of  that  gallant  Admiral. 

A  village  near  Maidenhead,  is  finely  elevated  above  the 
Thames,  being  distinguished  by  its  Woodlands  and  fine  pic- 
turesque appearance ;  it  is  twenty-five  miles  from  London. 

Uxbridge. 

It  should'have  been  observed,  fifteen  mil<;8  west  of  London, 
is  noted  for  its  very  great  corn-market,  and  for  .its  opulent 
mealmen,  chiefly  quakers,  who  are  said  to  influence  the 
prices  of  corn  in  the  London  market  -,  on  the  river  are  many 
powerful  flour  mills.  During  the  summer,  a  passage  boat 
constantly  plies  to  and  from  London. .  The  chapel  here  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.;  and  near  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  is  an  edifice  called  the  Treaty  House,  being 
the  place  where  the  commissioners  of  Charles  I.  i^nd .  the 
pfarlianneat  met 

Monkey  Island^  BerkSy 

In  the  centre  of  the  Thames,  has  a  neat  house,  built  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  room  called 
Monkey  Hall,  is  painted  a  variety  of  such  flowers  as  grow  by 
4he  water  side,  wrth  several  monkeys ;  some  fishing,  some 
shooting,  and  one  sitting  in  a  boat  smoking,  while  a  female 
is  rowing  him  over  the  river.  The  saloon  contains  pio- 
deltiiijg,  representing  mermaids,  dolphins,  sea  lions,  and 
a  variety  of  sea  shells  richly  guilt.  « 

Proceeding  towards  St.  Anne's  Hill,  near  Chertsey,  in  order 
to  return  by  the  Surry  side,  naturally  recals  the  memory  of 
tliat  emineDt  Statesman,  the  TUgbt  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox, 
4hjt  bwag  hit  fowuitte  ref^ence  $  IboDgh  he  died  at  Chis- 
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wick  House,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  DevonKbire,  to  which  he 
had  been  removed  as  a  place  of  repose,  between  London  and 
his  own  seat,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1806. 

Rimny  Mead^ 

Near  Egham,  in  Surry,  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  King 
John  in  1215,  was  compelled  by  the  Barons  to  sign  Ma^na 
Charta ;  a  fac  simile  of  the  paper  signed  on  the  occasibn 
may  be  inspected  in  the  British  Museum.  On  Runny  Mead 
there  are  races  annually. 

Putney 

In  another  pleasant  village  in  Surry,  opposite  Fulhara,  and 
about  four  miles  from  London;  to  Surry  it  is  joined  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  On  the  common,  going  to  Roehampton, 
are  a  number  of  handsome  villas.  On  Putney  Heath  died 
that  ever- memorable  stateiiQan,  Wil]iam  Pitt,  in  January, 
1806. 

frimblcdon  Common 

Has  likewise  a  considerable  numbef  of  elegant  houses, 
particularly  those  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  late  ^oha 
Home  Took,  Esq.  The  eminences  in  Lord  Spencer's  Park, 
near  Wimbledon,  present  many  varied  and  delightful  points 
of  view,  from  whence  not  less  than  nineteen  churches  may  be 
counted,  excluding  tliose  of  London  and  Westminster.  In 
Wiaibledon  church-yard  is  the  tomb  of  John  Hopkins,  Esq. 
celebrated  by  Pope  as  *»  Vulture  Hopkins."  A  Saxon  en- 
campment is  still  visible  at  the  south-west  angle  of  thtf 
common. 

Roehampton  Grove 
Is  situated  on  part  of  the  antient  Royal  Park  of  Putuey ; 
the  house  was  the  residence  of  Christian,  Countess  of  Devon- 
shire, who  was  often  visited  by  Charles  II.  and  the  Queen 
Dowager.  This  was  lately  occupied  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ; 
among  the  numerous  villas  about  Roehampton,  was  that  of 
the  late  Benjamin  Goldsmid,  Esq. 

Esher^ 
A  village  in  Surry,  four  miles  south-west  of  Kingston,  with 
its  lovely  vale,  has  almost  exhausted  the  beautiful  figures  of 
our  best  poets. 

CroydoUf 
About  nine  miles  and  a  half  south  of  London,    is  re- 
markable for  its  fair  in  October,    and  the  remains  of  the 
Archbishop's  palace  of  seven  hundred  years  standing,  now 
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occupied  by  a  bleacher.    Here  Arcfabtshop  Parker^  in  1575,. 
entertained  Queea  Elizabeth  and  all  her  retinue. 

Puriey, 

In  the  parish  of  Sanderstead,  Surry,  two  miles  from  Croy- 
don, was  the  place  where  the  late  Jdhn  Home  Took,  Esq.  . 
wrote  his  great  grammatical  and  critical  work,  "  The  Diver- 
sions of  Parley."    This  was  the  seat  of  Bradshaw,  president 
of  the  court  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

Epsomy  in  Surry ^ 

About  fourteen  miles  from  town,  is  noted  for  its  race 
tonrse,  and  its  races  on  the  Downs  in  May  and  October. 
The  town  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  semi-circle. 
Here,  Ebba,  the  daughter  of  the  great  King  Alfred,  once 
resided. 

Oatlands,  near  W^bridge^ 

Was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  York  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  house  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  terrace, 
from  whence  the  river  Wey  appears  with  its  serpentine 
windings,  so  deceptive,  that  a  stranger  seeing  Walton  oridge, 
would  imagine  that  river  to  be  the  Thames*  Here-is  a  most 
beautiful  romantic  grotto,  supposed  to  have  cost  near  12,000/. 
Here  her  Grace  the  lluchess  of  York  chiefly  resides,  and  is 
distinguished  by  her  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  neces- 
sitous, particularly  children, 

KingHtm-upon-Thames^ 

Is  very  antient,  and  an  assize  town ;  here  is  Canbury  House, 
near  which  is  a  spacious  barn  in  which  twelve  teams  may 
unload  at  once.  It  has  four  entrances,  four  threshing  floors, 
and  is  supported  by  twelve  pillars. 

Guilford 

Also  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  about  twenty-seven  miles 
from  town.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  still  visible.  The 
antient  Friary  is  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Judges  at  the  assizes,  and  assemblies,  public  feasts,  &c.  The 
Town-Hall  is  an  elegant  structure,  built  entirely  of  stone ; 
here  the  assizes  are  holden. 

nam  flouse,  Surry ^ 

One  mile  and   a  half  from  Kingston-on-the-Tharaes,   the 

^seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  is  so  richly  furnished,  that  even 

the  bellows  and  brushes  in  some  of  the  apartments  are  of 

solid  silver  or  of  filigree.    It  was  granted  hy  Charles  II.  to 

the  Duke  and  Ducbess  of  Laudenlale.    The   ceilings  are 
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pdnted  liy  Vom u,  audi  in  the  centre  of  tke  house  it  a  Ime 
nail  surrounded  hy  an  open  gaUery.  Another  caller y  on  the 
west  side  is  hung  with  portraits;  it  hns  also  some  fine 
pictures,  by  Vandervalde  and  Wourermans. 

Ham-Farm^  at  WeyhrUge^ 

No  great  distance,  has  one  of  the  firnet  views  of  water  in 
tliekiBgdom«. here  being  two  navigable  rivers ;  the  Thames 
which  comes  with  a  fine  bending  course  by  the  side.cf  the 
Terrace;  and  the  Wey,  which  runs  directly  through  the 
grounds,  and  joins  at  the  Terrace;  over  the  Wey  is  a  swing 
Svidge.  What  it  called  Virginia  water  runs  from  Windsor  Great 
ParlK,  and  flows  bithdr.through  Wohiirn  Farm.  The  Terrace 
next  the  Thames  it  beautifurand  has  many  goed  viewt. 

Cooper^ 8  Hill,,  Surry f 

The  subject  of  a  edebrated  poem  by  Denham,  is  in  Egham 
pariah ;  on  the  fight  of  the  road  from  London,  here  are  the 
seats  of  Lord  Shuldam  and  Mr.  Smith ;  but  the  spot  scemt 
.very  little  deserving  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  the  poet. 

.     Barnes  Elms^  on  the  Jliames, 

About  six  miles  west  of  London,  is  so  called  from  its 
majestic  trees.  It  consists  of  two  houses  only,  the  first  is 
an  antient  mansion  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dairy ;  here 
lived  and  died  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller.  The  other 
hoiise  is  the  Manor  House,  and  in  1589,  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham  entertained  the  Queen  and  her  whole  cou  rt  here.  It  was 
purchased  and  modernized  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare. 
The  dining  parlour  and  drawing  room  contain  some  good 
pictures* 

fFandsworth,  in  Surry, 
On  the  Kingston  road,  is  distinguished  by  a  fair  held  at 
Whitsuntide*  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  manufactories, 
mills,  &c.  in  its  environs.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
tome  French  refugees  ettaMished  a  French  church  here, 
which  is  BOW  converted  into  a  Methodist  meeting-house. 
The  Quakers  have  also  a  meeting  here  and  two  schools  for 
their  poor.  Garrat-Lane,  between  Wandsworth  and  Tooting, 
iised  to  be  the  scene  of  a  mock  election  for  a  Mayor  of 
Garrat;  the  low  blackguardism  of  which  has  been  done 
away  ever  since  the  decease  of  the  well-known  Jefiery 
JHinstan. 

.   Batter  sea  y 

A  village  in  Surry,  nearly  opposite  Chelsea,  is  remarkable 
as  the  birth-place  of  Henry  St.  ^ohn,  Earl  of  Bolingbroke, 
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who  died  ia  1751-  The  family  teat  contained  forty  rooms 
on  a  floor ;  bat  being  purchased  by  the  Spencer  family  in 
1763t  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been  since  pulled  down.  On 
its  site  now  is  seen  the  horizontal  air -mill,  and  malt  distillery. 
The  part  left  stauding  forms' a  dwelling-house  for  Mr. 
Hodgson,  one  of  whose  parlours,  fronting  the  Thames,  is 
lined  with  cedar  beautifully  ii^id,  and  was  the  favourite 
study  of  Pope.  The  church  coatains  some  singular  monu- 
ments, and  Battersea  has  been  long  famed  for  Uie  finest  asparm^ 
gus.  Battersea  Bise  is  a  spot  much  admired  tot  its  prospects 
and  situation. 

J\rew  Cr0$$  Turnjiikej 

Between  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  till  lately  was  only 
known  as  a  boundary  line  betifeen  Kent  and  Surry ;  but 
here  the  Grand  Surrv  Canal»  prctents  the  singular  ipeelacle  of 
H^em  locks  within  the  short  distenee  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
At  half  a  mik  distance  on  the  left*  is  Plow  Garlick  Util,  hein^ 
the  second  station  of  the  Deal  Telegraph:  the  fint  it  in 
West  Square,,  St.  George's  Fields.  Hence,  a  singly  signal  has 
been  communicated  in  a  clear  day  from  the  Admiralty  to  Deal, 
a  distance  of  seTonty -three  miles,  im  imo  minuien  and  c  half, 
though  ueualiy  fifkeen  rainntes  are  required! 

Camherwelt 

Is  most  distinguished  by  Grove  ffUly  late  the  seat  of  Dr. 
Lettsom.  Here  is  a  very  valuable  library,  a  museum  of 
subjects  connected  with  natural  history,  and  a  collection  of 
Capital  philosophical  instruments.  Though  but  little  more 
than  three  miles  from  London  bridge,  on  the  Walworth  road^ 
the  situation  is  so  uncommonly  nne,  9jb  to  afford  extensive 
and  picturesoue  views  over  a  circumference  of  two  hundred 
miles,  though  the  south  is  bounded  by  Sydenham  Hills  an|l 
Norwood.  In  this  range  five  telegraphs  may  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Peckhaniy 

A  neighbouring  hamlet,  is  noted  for  its  fair  holden  a  iew 
days  after  that  of  Camberwell,  viz.  on  the  21st  of  August, 
and  the  two  following  days.  Both  these  fairs  have  of  late 
years  become  places  of  genteel  resort,  comparatively  with 
what  thev  used  to  be.  Millinery,  toys,  and  sometimes  even 
new  books  are  to  be  purchased  at  these  places.  A  profusion 
of  gentlemen's  seats  embellish  Uiese  neighbourhoods,  as 
well  as  Walworth,  which  in  consequence  of  the  late  rage  for 
build  ^ig,  is  now  connected  by  houses  to  the  souUiein  extre 
mity  01  the  Borough. 
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» 

In  Surrey,  two  miles  south  of  Camherwell,  is  scattered 
round  n  lar^e  wild  common,  and  bears  no  mark  of  its  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  was  some  years  ago  a 
principal  haunt  of  the  gypsies. 

The  Oaksy 

On  Banstead  Downs,  between  Croydon  and  Dorking,  the 
feat  of  the  Ear)  of  Derby,  has  a  singular  appearance,  being 
that  of  an  elegant  Gothic.  There  are  a  number  of  ancient 
beeches  in  the  pleasure  grounds;  and  Lord  Derby,  remark- 
able for  his  hospitality  to  gentlemen  hunters,  can  accommo- 
date his  guests  with  more  than  fifty  beds. 

Dulwich^ 

"^In  Camberwell  Parish,  about  five  miles  S.S.E.  from  Lon- 
don, is  remarkable  for  the  college  founded  by  Allen,  and  its 
deligb^ul  situation.  The  college  supports  twelve  poor  men 
and  women,  and  as  many  boys. 

Leith  Hill, 

Five  miles  from  Dorking,  is  another  of  those  spots  so 
famous  for  prospects ;  here,  on  a  serene  day,  mav  be  seen  at 
thirty  miles  distance,  the  water  of  the  sea  through  the 
chasm  of  a  mountain.  Box  Hill  appears  to  the  north,  and 
the  country  between  that  and  London.  In  fact,  Leith  Hill 
commands  a  vietir  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire,  and  Nettlebed  in  Oxfordshire,  some  parts 
of  Bucks,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and, 
by  the  help  of  glasses,  Wiltshire ;  the  whole  extent  of  view,, 
making  a  circumference  of  two  hundred  miles,  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  Keep  and  Terrace  at  Windsor  Castle.  A 
square  tower  has  been  erected  at  the  top  of  one  part  of  the 
hill,  with  an  inscription,  importing  that  Mr.  Hall  is  interred 
beneath ;  this  tower  has  been  late^  repaired. 

J^orhury  Park^ 

In  Mickleham  Parish,  the  seat  of  William  Lock,  Esq.  is  a 
perfect  Paradise :  the  representations  in  his  saloon  of  the 
fakes  and  mountains  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  with 
the  rude  craggs  and  distant  summit  of  Skiddaw,  must  be 
seen  to  be  in  any  degree  appreciated. 

Box  HUU 

Two  miles  N.  E.  from  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  has  a  prospect 

on  a  clear  day  over  part  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  the  whole 

of  Sussex  quite  to  the  South  Downs,  near  the  sea,  at  the 

distance  of  36  miles.     In  the  charming  valley  beneath  is 
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Bar  ford  Lodge*  and  the  Grove,  Mongin^  to  John  Louis 

GoldMttid.        .  . 

.  KenI  should  nej|t  engage  our  attention. 

Greenwich^ 
It  i&  allowed,  is  a  spot  not  less  celebifated  on  account  of  its 
noble  Hospital  for  iavaltd  seamen,  than  for  its  Park,  which 
affords  some  fine  views  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  Thames, 
and  of  both  shores  of  the  river  in  Kent  and  Bssex.  The 
hospital,  for  its  chapel,  its  paintings,  &c.  may  vie  with  any 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Besides,  the  park,  if 
the  weather  permit/  is  a  place  of  assemblage,  in  the  three 
first  days  of  Easter  and  Whits un  weeks,  for  30  or  40,000 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  choose  this  place  for  dancing, 
rnnning,  &c.  Here  is  also  a  Rojal  Observatory  at  Flamstead 
House,  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  park ;  and  one  of 
the  turrets  contains  the  famous  camera  obscura,  which  can- 
not be  seen  but  by  permission  of  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

fFoolwich, 

Ten  miles  from  London  Bridge,  down  the  river,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  much  curiosity  among  strangers,  on  account  of  the 
dock-yard,  and  the  several  military  establishments  in  its 
vicinity.  The  Warren  is  the  grand  depdt  of  artillery  and  for 
warlike  apparatus  and  machinery  belonging  t6  the  British 
army  and  navy,  covering  upwards  of  an  hundred  acres  of 
ground. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  hulks,  or  the  vessels  moored 
off  Woolwich,  containing  several  hundred  convicts,  many 
or  whom  have  hitherto  been  annually  sent  to  New  South 
Wales,  can  only  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  by  taking 
a  boat  at  Billingsgate  or  the  Tower. — The  vessels  on  board 
which  these  convicts  are  confined,  are  easily  distinguished, 
as  they  are  all  dismasted.  The  Koyal  Artillery  Barracks 
lately  erected,  stand  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  nearer  the 
Thames  than  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  also  about 
100  feet  above  the  high^water  mark  in  the  river.  The  length 
of  the  south  front  is  about  350  yards ;  this  forms  one  side 
of  an  extensive  quadrangle,  of  which  the  east  front  com- 
mands all  the  rich  scenery  of  Shooter's  Hill.  The  artillery 
quartered  here  form  a  fiuctuating  body  of  from  S  to  3000 
men.  Close  t#  the  Barrack-field  is  some  fine  brpkpn  ground 
enclpsed,  and  called  the  Repository,  under  the  superintend* 
eace  of  the  late  General  Sir  William  Congreve.  In  the  sumr 
mer  season,  between  April  and  November,  a  great  variety 
of  military  operations  and  evolutions  are  to  be  seen  at 
Woolwich.  On  Fridays  particularly  they  are  very  interesting. 
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On  the  Greenwich  Road,  on  the  east  side  of  Blackheath, 
we  see  an  hospital,  called  Morden  College^  for  the  support 
of  decayed  inerchapts;  an  antiquated  brick  building,  founded 
by  Sir  John  Morden,  Bart,  a  Turkey  mercnant.  Here  are 
now  thirty -five  persons  partaking  of.  his  bounty.  The  cha- 
pel has  a  costly  altar-piece,  l^e  treasurer,  chaplain,  and 
pensioners,  are  obliged  to  reside  here.  The  latter  have  each 
twenty  pounds  a  year;  but  none  can  be  admitted  under  sixty- 
years  of  age. 

Charlton^ 
Near  two  miles  south  from  Woolwich,  on  the  edge  of 
Blackheath,  is  famed  for  a  fair  on  St.  Luke's  day,  called 
Horn  Fair,  to  which  place  the  mob  from  London  used  to 
proceed  with  horns  on  their  heads,  and  where  every  kind  of 
article  made  of  horn  used  to  be  sold. 

Blackheath^ 

Five  miles  an^  a  quarter  south-east  of  London,  contains 
many  villas;  and,  among  others,  those  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  Lord  Lyttieton,  &c.  &c.  But  the  greatest  ornament 
of  this  heath  was  the  magpificent  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Gregory 
Page,  now  nothing  more  than  a  melancholy  shell,  which  may 
remind  the  reader  of  Canons,  near  Edgware,  another  princely 
palace,  which  rost;  and  disappeared  in  less  than  half  a 
century. 

Elthamy 

In  Kent,  once  the  site  of  a  Royal  Palace,  still  retains  a 
part  of  the  stately  hall,  the  roof  somewhat  like  that  of  West- 
minster, now  used  as  a  barn.  The  larg^  moat  round  this 
palace,  though  mostly  dry,  has  still  two  stone  bridges,  one  of 
v^hich  consists  of  four  arches.  This  place,  and  its  vicinity 
on  Blackheath,  is  supposed  to  have  some  of  the  best  air  in 
England.  The  Hortus  Ellhamiensis  is  well  known  to  the 
curious  in  botany. 

Shooter*  $  HUl, 

On  the  Dover  road,  is  a  kind  of  landmark  for  many  miles 
round,  in  consequence  of  the  tower  created  upon  it,  called 
Severndroog  Castle,  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  strong  fort, 
belonging  to  Angria,  a  pirate,  on  an  island  near  Bombay, 
taken^  in  1756.  It  was  built  by  Lady  Jamesfto  commemo- 
rate this  exploit  of  her  husband,  Sir  William  James.  Here 
is  a  handsome  inn  and  gardens ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
410  feet  above  the  low-water  mark  at  Woolwich,  is  a  fine 
mineral  spring. 
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>^       Sydenham, 

About  seven  miles  from  town,  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  fine 
hill,  and  near  a  common  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views 
oear  London ;  this  scene  has  been  lately  rendered  more  at- 
tractive by  the  Croydon  canal. 

Belvidere  House, 

The  seat  of  Lord  Eardley,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  near  Erith,  in  Kent,  and  has  a  commanding  view  of^a 
vast  extent  of  country  beyond  the  Thames.  The  river  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  and,  in  the  collection  of  pictures, 
the  connoisseur  may  here  receive  no  small  gratification. 

Holwood  House, 

Kent,  the  seat  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt, 
is  on  Holwood  Hill,  ia,ye  miles  from  Bromley.  Great  part 
of  the  Roman  camp  at  Keston  is  enclosed  in  the  grounds ;  it 
affords  a  deiightful  prospect. 

Wrotham, 

In  Kent,  only  twenty-four  miles  from  town,  is  one  of  the 
first  picturesque  views  at  this  distalice  from  London.  Its  . 
large  ancient  church  has  sixteen  stalls,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  when  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  a 
palace  here,  which  Islip  pulled  down  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Wrotham  is  still  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  the 
kingdom. 

Near  Scvenoaks,  in  Kent,  is 

Knowle, 

The  seat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Lord  Whitworth, 
one  of  the  moil  magnificent  ancient  mansions  in  the  kin^- 
dom,  being  possessed  in  the  time  of  King  John  by  Baldwin 
de  Beth'un.  Its  site  "  embosomed  high  in  tufted  trees"  the 
space  it  occupies,  upwards  of  five  acres ;  its  towers^and  bat- 
tlements all  concur  in  recalling  to  recollection  the  days  of 
chivalry  and  feudal  bondage.  From  hence,  with  many  other 
views,  is  seenPenshurst,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sydneys, 
forming  a  middle  point  between  tlie  fore-ground  and  the 
South  Downs,  that  skirt  the  horizon. 

Gravesend, 

The  first  port  in  Kent,  is  22  miles  from  London,  from 
which  the  boats  depart  on  the  ringing  of  a  bell  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  fare  is  now  Is.  6d.  each  person;  they  go  to 
London  with  every  flood,  and  return  with  every  ebb.— 
Coaches  attend  the  arrival  of  the  boats  to  convey  passengers 
to  Rochester,  &c.  A  new  road  has  lately  been  made  through 
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th«  town  direct  to  Canterbury  s  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  it 
commences  the  canal,  which  joins  the  rivers  Thames  and 
Med  way. 

West  Tilbury 9 

Is  opposite  Gravesend.  The  Fort  is  a  res^uiar  fortification. 
Towards  the  land^  side  it  is  strengthened  by  sluices,  capable 
of  laying  the  whole  level  under  w^ter. 

Returning  again  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  view  of  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  metropolis,  we  shall  commence 
with 

Islington  J 

MThich  is  now  superior  in  size  and  appearance  to  many  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  country.  At$tne  Angel  Inn,  several 
roads  diverge  towards  different  parts  6f  the  Metropolis. 

Canonbury  House, 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Islington  Church,  is  the  remains 
of  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  West  Smithiield.  The  house  is  now  a  place  pf  entertain- 
ment, and  one  of  the  u^ost  elegant  tea-gardens  about  town. 

Homsey^ 

Five  miles  north  of  town,  contains  Hornsey-Wobd-House, 
the  summer  resort  of  the  genteelest  company.  The  New 
River  winds  beautifully  through  Hornsey  village. 

Hampstead  and  HighgatCy 

.  Called  the  Sister  Hills,  have  nothing  remarkable  upon 
them,  excepting  their  salubrity,  and  the  exquisite  views 
they  afford  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  long  vale  to  the 
southward  of  them.  Child's  Hill,  west  of  Hampstead,  com- 
mands a  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Obelii^k  near  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  on  Bagshot  Heath,  with  a  faint  view 
of  wh^t  is  called  the  Hog's  Back,  in  Hampshire.  The  tun- 
nel) or  Highgate  Archway,  which  was  intended  to  be  carried 
•a  considerable  way,  has  since  been  thrown  open,  and  pro- 
mises lasting  relief  to  the  wear  of  horses. 

Wilsdon,  between  Kilbum  Wells  and  Hampstead, 

Is  reckoned  one  of  the  pleasantest  rides  within  the  same 
distance  from  town.  The  pedestrian,  it  is  said,  may  find  a 
very  pleasant  path  to  this  beautiful  hill,  by  turning  from  the 
Paddington  Canal  at  Kensel  Green;  and  from  the  window  of 
the  Mitre,  within  a  mile  of  this  place,  a  great  variety  of 
prospects  are  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Wheble,  an  inhabitant  of 
Wiisdon,  has  some  time  since  instituted  a  coarse  of  rural 
games  in  the  summer  season,  at  this  place.     . 
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Cannons. 

This  once  princely  dweUing  aUracU  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler on  the  left  of  the  Edgeware-road,  aboat  eight  miles  N.  W^ 
from  London.  It  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  chandos,  in  the 
reign  of  Qaeen  Anne,  who  resided  in  it  till  his  death  in  1744, 
when  no  purchaser  being  found  for  the  house,  it  was  sold  by 
auction.  The  marble  staircase  was  bought  by  Lord  Chester- 
field for  his  house  in  May  Fair ;  the  fine  columns  went  to  the 
portico  in  Wanstead  House,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
George  I.,  one^of  the  numerous  sculptures  that  adorned  the 
^rounds,  was  put  up  in  Leicester-square.  The  two  porters' 
lodges  only  remain;  they  are  two  stories  high,  "mth  six 
rooms  on  a  floor.  They  have  lately  been  modernized  and 
improved,  and  are  occupied  as  gentfemen's  houses. 
Elstree. 

This  Tillage,  eleven  miles  from  London,  on  the  Edgeware- 
road,  has  within  sight  of  it,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  a  Tele- 
graph on  Woodstock  Hill,  from  whence  may  be  seen  the  fine 
seats  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  extreme  distance  the  second 
corresponding  station  of  the  Telegraph  at  Dunstable,  iuBed- ' 
fordshire. 

Harrow-on-the-HHL 

This  is  ten  miles  N.  W.  from  London,  and  is  the  highest  in 
the  county.  The  view  towards  the  east  is  terminatea  by  the 
metropolis ;  to  the  south  by  the  Surry  hills.  Towards  the 
north  it  is  the  least  extensiye*  being  intercepted  by  the  high 
ground  about  Stanmore  and  Harrow  Weala,  on  which  side 
the  village  of  Stanmore  and  Bentley  Priory,  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn's  seat,  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects.  The 
spire  of  Harrow  Church,  very  vbible  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
the  facetious  Charles  II.  used  to  call  the  visible  church. 
Harrow  is  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  Free  School.  Here 
Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  other  eminent  cha- 
racters, have  been  educated.  There  is  a  common  notion, 
that  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill  twelve  counties  may  be  seen. 

Primrose  Hilly 

Between  Tottenham  Court  and  Uampstead,  is  an  eminence 
much  frequdUted  on  the  Sundays  during  the  summer ;  as  is 
Chalk  Farm,  a  house  at  the  foot  of  it.  This  place  was  first 
known  by  the  assassination  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey. 
From  the  retirement  of  the  spot  many  duels  have  been  fougnt 
here. 

Paddingtouy 

About  one  mile  on  the  Edge  ware-road,  is  worth  yisiting  for 
its  basin  and  canal,  which  joins  that  of  the  Grand  Junction. 
Persons  may  go  from  hence  to  Greenford-green  and  Ux- 
bridge,  at  the  charge  of  five  miles  for  a  shilling,  ten  for 
eigb teen-pence,  and  to  Uxbridge  for  half-a-crpwn.    About 
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three  miles  from  tbe  basin  is  the  Mitre  tavern,  opposite 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  of  pugilistic  memory,  ^ere  arc^  fine 
▼lews,  and  a  pleasure-boat. 

Kentish  TVwm, 

Between  Islington  and  Cain,  or  Ken  Wood*  was  the  be«i>- 
tiful  seat  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Lord  Stormont  suceaeded  to 
the  estate*  and  made  many  improvements.  The  pleasure- 
p;rounds  contain  about  40  acres,  and  tbe  enclosed  fieldt  ad- 
lacent  about  30  more.  Hornsey  great  woods  have  been 
btely  added  to  this  estate. 

Returning  a^in  to  the  eastwarjd  for  the  purpose  Qf  tak- 
i|ig  a  view  of  circumjacent  villages,  we  commence  at 

No  more  the  rural  HoxtoU)  since  the  wonderful  increase 
.  of  buildings  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  seen  several  of  its 
old  mansions  converted  into  receptacles  for  the  poor  and  the 
insane.  Among  these  is  Whitmore  House,  built  in  lft48,  now 
held  by  Mr.  Warburton  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  at  Clap* 
ton,  belonging  to  this  gentleman.  Haggerstone  village,  a 
little  to  the  left,  thoqeh  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Halley*  has  fallen  into  still  greater  decay.  Through  Hoxton 
the  road  to  Islington  used  to  be  carried  ;  the  makmg  of  the 
new  city  road,  about  50  years  since,  has  transferred  a  much 
greater  population  to  Islington,  which  has  flourished  in  pro- 
portion as  Hoxton  has  decayed. 

aaekne^j 

Is  not  only  one  of  the  most  ancient,  but  one  of  the  largest 
villages  about  London.  It  is  exactly  two  miles  N.  £.  from 
the  city;  and  has,  from  time  immemorial,  as  at  present,  been 
the  seat  of  numerous  boarding  schools  ;  in  the  windows  of 
one  of  which,  on  the  south'side  of  the  church-yard,  were  the 
arms  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  &c. :  the  house  in  the  latter  reign  be- 
longed toThomasVy  ner.Not  professing  to  treat  of  antiauities,it 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  celebrated 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  benevolent  Howard,  all  resided  in 
Hackney  Parish,  where  the  Order  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalem, 
had  a  mansion  in  Church-Street,  opposite  the  house  of  the 
infamous  John  Ward,  Esq.  M.P.  The  remains  of  this,called  the 
Blue  PostTavern,were  standing  no  longer  ago  than  the  summer 
of  181S;  having  been  previousl}/  let  out  in  tenements. 
Since  this  period  a  tower  has  been  added  to  the  new  church 
built  in  1791.  Here,  as  probably  in  many  other  places* 
almost'all  the  ancient  houses  have  been  disguised  by  modern 
fronts,  &c.  and  many  have  been  wholly  removed,  owing 
to  their  bein^  too  expensive  for  ordinary  tenants.  The  ma- 
terials also  ot  many  oi  these  have  served  to  raise  three  or  four 
good  modern  houses  upon  thei  r  site..  Homerton,  Clapton,  and 
ShackleweUar^  all  within  the  Parish  of  St  John's,  Hackney, 
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Hackmey ,  fotmerly  hmd  numy  wealthy  residents,  and  at  aplnee 
of  resort  for  the  citiEeos  on  Sundays  and  hoKdays,  was  the 
first  tillage  accommodated  with  ihort  stage  coachei,  since 
^ed  Hackoey  coaches. 

The  iar^e  room,  at  the  Mermaid,  in  Hackney,  is  occasion- 
ally hived  for  theatrical  recitations  and  all  sorts  of  polite 
amusements  both  summer  and  winter.  Fire-works  also  are 
frequentl  V  displayed  from  the  gardens  i  and  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex  myartably  make  use  of  this  elegant  room  for 
their  public  meetings,  relalive  to  the  election  of  members  ia 
parliament. 

'The  upper  part  of  Hackney  parish,  has  a  number  of  gen- 
teel bouses.  .  Here  Brook  House,  with  its  quadrangie  and 
numerous  apartments,  indicates  the  former  mansion  of  a 
nobleman.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  War  burton,  who  has  under 
his  care  a  number  of  insane  patients. 
.  Tottenham, 
This  genteel  Tillage  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
London,  in  the  road  to  Ware.  Here  is  an  ancient  Manor 
House,  called  Bruce  Castle  from  the  circumstance  of  Robert 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  having  been  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Manor.  At  the  end  of  Page  Green  stands  a  remarkable 
dump  of  elm  trees,  called  the  Seyen  Sisters.  In  the  town 
there  has  also  been  a  cross  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
formerly  a  cohimn  of  wood  raised  upon  a  little  elevation, 
whence  the  village  took  the  name  .of  High  Cross.  Here  are 
some  alms-houses  founded  by  a  Spaniard  and  a  Quaker's 
meeting,  on  which  account  many  of  that  persuasion  have 
their  country  houses  here. 

Enfield, 
Ten  miles  from  London,  was  once  remarkable  for  its  forest 
and  for  a  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  called  Bnfield  Highway, 
where  just  beyond  the  ten  mile  stone,  now  a  Baker's  shop, 
is  the  house  where  the  once  famous  Betty  Canning  was  said 
to  be  confined  in  the  year  1753. 

Before  we  approach  St  Alban*s  from  London,  we  see  on 
the  road  a  long  continuation  of  stone  wall,  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Verulam,  a  Municipkim  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  it  was  totally  ruined  in 
wars  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons.    Tesselated  pave- 
ments and  Roman  coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up,  and 
the  ruins  of  Vernlam  probably  gave  birth  to  St  Allmn's. 
St.  Alban'8  Jlbhey, 
Twenty-one  miles  on  the  north  road  is  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  to  the  lover  of  antiquities.    Oi  this,  notiiing  now 
remains  but  the  Abbey  Church,  which  after  the  rapacity  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  gratified,  was  purchased  by  the  in- 
kahiUnts  of  Rdward  VI.  for  je400.    This  venerable  fabric 
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was  then  made  parochial,  and  though  during  the  citiI  wars 
it  suffered  all  the  sacrilegious  plunder  of  the  puritans,  still  at 
4he  approach  to  the  town,  eitner  from  London,  Dunstable^ 
or  Watford,  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church  arrests  the  attention 
of  the  traveller,  and  he  beholds  with  awe  a  building  so  an- 
cient and  in  such  preservation,  as  not  to  be  equalled  in 
Great  Britain. 

BalfieldrHouse, 
This  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  near  Hatfield  Herts, 
has  been  formerly  a  rojal  residence,  and  is  still  much  ad- 
mired. The  present  editice  is  built  of  brick  in  the  form  of  a 
half  H.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  nine  arches  and  a  lofty 
tower,  on  the  front  of  which  is  the  date  1611.  Here  are 
several  fine  paintings,  among  which  are  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Blizabeth.  The  present  owner  of  the  mansion  has  lately  en- 
closed a  part  of  the  park  which  is  devoted  to  agricultural  ex- 
periments. 

Bushey^ 
Situated  one  mile  S.  £.  from  Watford  in  Herts,  has  a  heath 
adjoining,  which,  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  affords  a 
most  delightful  prospect.  On  one  side  is  a  view  of  St.  Albans, 
all  the  intervening  space  between  appearing  like  a  garden. 
To  the  south-east  is  seen  Hampton  Court,  and  on  the  south- 
west Windsor,  with  the  Thames  winding  through  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Surry.  Bushey  Park,  seven 
miles  east  of  Staines,  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

HerU. 
Rye  House,  in  the  road  from  Hoddesdon  to  Ware,  once 
celebrated  for  what  was  called  the  Rye  House  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Charles  II,  exhibits  a  striking  appearance  to  the  tra- 
veller.    It  was  built  by  Andrew  Ogard  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,  and  a  part  of  it  which  now  serves  as  a  work-house  has 
battlements  and  loop  holes,  and  .Was  probably  the  gate ;  if  so, 
it  has  been  conjectured  it  is  among  the  earliest  of  those  brick 
buildings  after  the  form  of  bricks  was  changed  from  the  an- 
cient flat  and  broad,  to  the  modern  shape. 
Ckeshunt, 
Is  remarkable  for  the  pleasantness  of  its  retired  situation  : 
the  remains  of  the  nunnery  are  modernised  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  James  Butts,  Bsq. ;  the  river  Lea  forms  a  canal 
in  the  front  of  the  house, 

fValthain  Abbey ^  in  Hertfordshire, 
On  the  Lea  is  very  ancient,  and  the  church  is  a  venerable 
relict,  being  originally  built  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  founded  by  Earl  Harold,  who  was  in- 
terred here  with  his  two  brothers,  Girth  and  Leofwin.  The 
epitaph  on  Harold's  tomb  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  only 
two  words,  Harold  infelix^  unhappy  Harold  ;  but  this  is 
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doubted*  At  present,  the  church  excepted,  a  gateway  into 
the  abbey  yard,  a  bridge  leading  to  it,  and  some  ruinous 
walls,  are  all  the  yestiges  left  of  this  magnificent  abbey  ! 
fVaUhum  Crossy 
la  about  one  mile  west  of  Waitham  Abbey,  and  derivef 
its  name  itom  one  of  those  elegant  crosses  erected  by  Edward 
the  1st,  to  the  memory  of  Eleanor  his  queen,  who  died  in  1891. 
Th^  cross  at  Waitham  was  strikingly  beautiful,  but  is  ,now 
greatly  defaced.  Waitham  Abbev  is  now  famous  for  the 
powder  mills  and  the  pin  manuractory  in  the  neighbour- 
Aood. 

Epping  Forest^ 
Extending  from  Epping  almost  to  London,  is  still  a  very 
large  district.  A  stag  is  annually  turned  out  on  this  forest  on 
Easter  Monday  for  the  amusement  of  the  London  sportsmen^ 
Upon  Hainault  forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Epping, 
stands  Fairlop  Oak,  the  scene  of  the  annual  fair  held  every 
first  Friday  in  July,  when  in  honour  of  old  Dav  the  founder, 
the  block-makers  of  Wapping  attend,  being  drawn  in  boats 
mounted  on  wheels  and  accompanied  with  bands  of  music, 
flags,  streamers,  &c.  This  oak  in  its  circumference  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  England.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
forest  fair  consists  in  the  people's  general  custom  of  taking 
with  them  their  victuals,  dressed  and  undressed;  and  much 
of  this  is  prepared  by  fires  made  on  the  ground,  particularly 
tea  and  coffee.  And  though  wine  and  other  liquors  may  be 
procured  at  the  booths,  the  better  sort  of  people  cause  theirs 
to.be  conveyed  alon^  with  them.  This  venerable  father  of 
the  forest  is  now  withering  rapidly.  This  fair,  though  it  lasts 
but  one  day,,  is  frequented  by  greater  numbers  of  persons 
than  any,  ^et  none  are  incommoded  for  want  of  room,  the 
forest  being  open  and  sufficiently  extensive  for  all  accommo* 
datioQ. 

ff'^anstead'House, 
On  the  skirts  of  Epping  forest,  has  long  enjoyed  the  cha- 
racter given  it  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  Six  Weeks  Tour,  as  one 
upon  the  whole,  of  the  noblest  houses  in  England.  The  mag* 
nifieence  of  having  four  state  bed-chambers  with  complete 
spartments  to  them,  and  the  ball-room  are  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Houghton,  Holkham,  Blenheim,  and 
Wilton.  It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Louis  X  VIII, 
tnd  several  of  the  French  princes;  but  at  present  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  fortunate  husband  of  Miss  Tuney 
Long,  who  it  is  said  has  promised  to  ennoble  this  mansion  b^ 
a  grand  f^te  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the  peace,  when  hi| 
brother  the  Duke  of  Wellington  shall  return  from  Spain.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  same  facilities  in  viewing 
liui  bouse  areafibr4ed  to  the  public  which  used  to  b^i  as  Uh> 
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lahabitaDts  aad  others  have  only  preserved  th^ir  right  of 
passing  through  the  park  ia  consequeace  of  a  suit  at  lav 
which  they  gaiaed  against  the  present  proprietor. 

The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  county  of  Essex  are  per- 
haps Lan^don  Hills,  with  West  Lea,  in  the  parish  of  Laogdon 
and  Basildon,  in  the  road  from  Chelmsford  to  Tilbury  Fort> 
22  miles  from  London.  The  ascent  on  the  north  side  is  easy ; 
but  on  the  south  and  south-west  the  trarelier  is  aijtonished  at 
the  descent  before  him.  Of  this  Mr.  Young  in  his  Six  Weeks 
'Cour  says,  "  Such  a  prodigious  valley  every-where  painted 
with  the  finest  verdure,  intersected  with  hedges  and  woods* 
appears  beneath  you  that  it  is  past  description.  Nothing  can 
exceed  it  unless  that  which  Hannibal  exhibited  to  his  discon- 
solate troops  when  he  bid  them  behold  the  glories  of  thar 
Italian  plains  I" 

Five  miles  from  London,  is  also  one  of  those  villages  which 
command  a  fine  extensive  prospect  over  the  Lea,  and  is  the 
site  of  a  ftumber  of  genUeonen's  seats,  among  whom  aone  are 
more  distinguished  than  Sir  Q.obert  Wigram :  his  lady  is  the 
foundress  of  some  alms-houses  lately  erected  here. 
Old  Ford, 
'  Not  far  to  the  north-east  of  Hackney,  was  once  the  f ite  of 
a  Roman  highway^  and  had  a  ford  over  the  river  Lea,  where 
the  Empress  Maud,  being  in  danger  of  drowning,  occasioned 
the  building  of  the  bridge  at  Stratford.  A  fine  old  brick  arch 
of  a  gateway  in  Old  Ford  Lane,  belonging  to  some  bnildtn^, 
of  which  no  account  has  been  preserved,  was  pulled  down  in 
1811. 

Bowy  or  Stratford  Le  Bom, 

Two  miles  from  town  on  the  Essex  road  is  remarkable  for 
€ie  fair  held  here  in  the  Whitsun  week.  The  bridge  over  the 
Lea,  built  here  by  the  Empress  Maud,  wife  to  Henry  I,  i% 
said  to  have  been  the  first  stone  bridge  in  England. 
Poplar, 

A  hamlet  of  Stepney  on  the  Thames,  has  much  increased 
lately  from  having  the  docks  near  it.  Here  is  a  chapel  re- 
built and  parCly  endowed  by  the  East  India  Company ;  also 
an  hospital  for  22  old  men  and  widows.  Poplar  Mq.rsh,  also 
called  Stepney  Marsh,  is  famous  for  fattening  cattle. 
Stepney, 

Is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  church,  the  antiquity  of  which 
parish  is  described  by  Dr.  Ducarel:  the  church  though  much 
modernised  by  the  removal  of  its  ancient  porch,  slilL  bears  a 
venerable  aspect.  Lime-house,  a  little  farther  to  the  cast,  is. 
noticed  in  p.  353.  Having  now  taken  a  circuit  with  th.3  in- 
tention of  pointing  out  the  most  remarkable  villas,  villages, 
prospects,  &c.,  for  excursions  by  land,  only  mentioning  the 
Thames  en  passant^  we  shall  coitclude  this  sketch  oi  the 
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iurrouading  country  witii  a  Tiew  of  this  noble  river  in  its 
most  frequented  course  to  the  eastward  of  the  metropolis,  or, 
as  it  is  generally  termed,  below  bridge.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  Thames  in  general,  it  ii  impossible 
to  describe  4he  beauties  it  displays  from  Windsor  to  Lon- 
don; the  numerous  Tillages  on  each  side  being  adorned 
with  magnificent  seats,  elegant  villas,  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  and  beautiful  gardens.  Nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  pleasingly  picturesque  than  the  great  numbe  of 
barges  and  boats  both  for  pleasure  and  burden  continually 
passing.  The  na-vigation  westward,  or  above  bridge,  it  must 
be  confessed  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  assisted  by  a 
number  of  locks. 

We  shall  commence  our  views  from  the  other  extremity  of 
this  city,  observing,  that  the  Custom-house,  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  docks,  only  form  a  part  of  that  grand  coup  d*CBU 
which  in  a  manner  extends  from  Cuckold's  Point  on  the  Ken- 
tish, and  Perry's  Wharf  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  river.  From 
hence  the  passenger  directing  his  views  down  the  river,  it 
may  seem  like  sailing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  inland  lake  > 
adorned  with  shipping  of  all  sizes,  and  of  the  construction  of 
almost  every  nation  in  the  known  world.  The  lofty  b  uildings 
in  the  King's  yard,  &c.  at  Deptford,  and  a  more  magnificent 
vfew  of  Greenwich  skreen  it  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
it  is  interrupted  by  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  In  the  Upper  Pool, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  Wapping,  Dawson's  brew- 
house  and  Mr.  Mellish's  wholesale  slaughter  houses  are  the  fimt 
objects  of  attention  with  a  stranger.  On  the  opposite  shore  lies 
Rotherhithe.  .Then  entering  the  Lower  Pool  we  find  our- 
selves among  such  a  number  of  ships  that  they  resemble  a 
labyrinth.  At  times,  when  it  is  customary  to  display  their 
different  colours,  these  vessels  exhibit  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance. Lime-house  Reach  is  distinguished  by  several 
wind-mills  on  the  right  hand  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  .Op- 
posite to  these  are  tne  victualling  office  and  the  Red-house,  a 
place- noted  for  store-houses,  built  of  red  brick,  from  whence 
It  derived  its  name. 

Greenwich  Reach 

Lies  in  a  semi^circle.  Approaching  Greenwich,  we  pass  on  our 

right  hand,  a  ship  in  which  boys  are  placed  by  the  Marine 

Society,  who  have  been  found  wandering  about  the  streets  of 

London,  or  are  otherwise  unprovided  for. 

Blackmail  Reach 
Is  the  next  arrival.  On  the  left  we  pass  the  Folly  House 
Tea  Garden,  behind  which  the  New  Docks  appear.  This 
tract  which  is  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  is  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
as  a  canal  cut  across  it  forms  a  passage  for  shipping,,  and 
enables  them  to  avoid  the  circuitous  and  inconvenient  route 
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rouad  the  same.  Here  are  also  the  Wet  Docks  helonging^  to 
J.  Perry,  where  there  is  .a  building  190  feet  ia  height,  aod  a 
machine  for  masting  and  dismasting  the  ships. 

Woolwich  Reach 

Immedi  ilcly  succeeds  Bugshy's  Hole ;  entering  this  reach 
the  bulks  appear,  on  board  of  which  the  transports  are  sta» 
tioned.  Sometimes  they  are  employed  in  work  on  shore  ia 
the  Warren  or  guii^park,  and  at  other  times  in  clearing  the 
sand  banks. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  called  the'Gallions,  there  is 
a  house  (opce  a  public-house)  called  in  derision,  the  Devirs 
House.  3^rking  Reach  succeeds,  on  a  sand  at  the  entrance 
of  which  lie:  a  buoy,  as  a  direction  to  avoid  the  wreck  of  the 
Qrarapus  man  of  war.  Near  the  verge  of  the  river  are  three 
small  magazine^  in  which  powder  of  the  Dartford  manufac- 
ture is  deposited  t  nearly  opposite  these  is  a  small  white 
thatched  house,  called  Dagenham Breech  House,  behind  which 
is  ajarge  pool  famous  for  fishing  by  gentlemen  subscribers. 
Another  turning  of  the  river  is  called  the  Rands,  with  the 
village  of  Erith  on  one  side,  and  Purfleet  on  the  other.  On 
the  Essex  side  stand  a  small  house,  called  Cold  Harbour, 
and  about  a  mile  from  this,  a  public^house  with  a  ferry  to  it^ 
adjoining  a  creek  that  runs  up  to  the  village  of  Rainham,  io 
Essex  $  the.spira  of  the  churcti  may  now  be  seen. 

Long  Reach 

Is  about  four  miles  in  length,  in  its  boundary,  containing 
Greenhithe;  the  church  and  village  interspersed  within  an 
orchard,  when  the  trees  are  in  verdure,  affords  one  of  the 
most  luxuriant  views  imaginable*  Fidlers  Reach  and 
Northfleet  Hope,  are  the  names  by  which  the  river  is  dis« 
tinguished  between  Long  Reach  and  Gravesend  Reach ;  at 
the  extremity  of  which  the  church  of  West  Tilbury  presents 
itself  at  the  end  of  a  greeu,  on  a  rising  ground.  Gad's  Hill, 
often  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his  plays,  may  be  seen 
here.  On  the  right  hand,  Higham  church  appears.  Lastly 
we  enter  Gravesend  Reach,  which  forms  a  noble  sight  with 
the  ships  and  vessels  generally  found  at  anchor,  whilst  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  on  each  side  exhibit  every  symp- 
'  tom  of  safety  and  prosperity.  As  Grav6send  is  generally  the 
extremity  of  most  of  the  excursions,  made  by  water  fronj 
London,  those  fashionable  ones  to  Margate,  &c.  excepted,  we 
shall  here  leave  our  readers,  referring  them  to  the  Picture  of 
Margate,  in  which  the  Water  Itinerary  wilt  afford  them  a 
companion  and  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  almost  every  ob< 
Ject  which  presents  itself  iipon  the  river  b^tw^en  Londoii 
Bridge  and  the  Npre. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ANCIENT  LONDON. 

Its  Origin  and  Boundaries — Its  Wallsy  their  JBjt- 
tentyS^c, — Saxon  Names^^Ravaged  by  the  Danes 
-^Tranquillity  under  the  Normans — Increases^ 
under  Henry  /. — Forest  of  Middlesex — Boumes^r 
Brooks^,  ana  Rivulets — Divided  into  Wards*^Its 
Immunities,  Privileges^  S^c-^Nwnber  <^' convene 
tual  Churcj^, 

▼V  ITH  respect  to  the  origin  of  Londoiii  Mr. 
Pennant  gives  into  thaopmicHi  of  the  Webh,  viz. 
that  as  the  Surrey  side  was  in  ali  probability  a  great 
expanse  of  water,  thename.of  L^  Dm,  or  the 
city  on  the.  Lake,  was  the  first  name  of  our  oele« 
brated  capital. 

The  next  name,  Londinium;  so  fax  Latinized  W 
the  JKomans,  it  seems  was  retained  by  rtiem  till 
th«y  thougb^  pxo{>er  to  change  it  for  Augusta^ 
when  London,  it  is  supposed,  oecsune  the  capital 
of  die  British,  province.  London,  Mr.  Pennant 
observes,  then  stood  in  such  a  situation  as  the 
Britons  would  select,  according  -to  the  rule  they 
established;  An  immense  forest  originally  ex« 
a 
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tended  on  the  westward  to  the  river  side,  and  even 
■80  late  as  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.  covered  the 
northern  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  London  was 
further  defended  naturally  by  fosses ;  one  formed 
by  the  creek  which  ran  along  Fleet-ditch,  the 
other  afteraalds^;  kn^wn  h^  thait  of  V^allbrook, 
while  the  smitn-sifiewas  gusHndied  by  the  Thames. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  6l  that  we  can  find  any 
solid  data  as  to  the  real  situation  and  improvement 
6f  this  city  under  the-Romaub .  for  then  Tacitus, 
arelating  the  opposition  which  th^  met  with  from 
the  British  Queen  Bo£^dic^a,.ahaervQd  that  Sueto- 
nius, undismayed-  by  thebuming  of  Camelodunum 
and  Verulam  by  the  Britons,  marched  through  the 
l^nrt  of 'th^  QQumtcy  as-  far  as  London,  a  plhce  not 
digfiified^wiih  tht  mam  ^f  a  calony,  bitt  ike  chief 
ifimdhnca  rf  merchants^  and. ike  great  mart  of  trade 

But  the  time  when.tbe  walls  of  London  we§B  bmilt 
hj  the  Romaas  hasJi>een  nvuch  disputed.  Some  au- 
thors think  they  were  erected  by  Theodosius,  go- 
vernor of  Britain,  in  369 ;  and  others,  that  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  was  the  builder.  They  consisted  <£ 
l^n  atone  and:  British  bpcick;  and  at  ficst,  the 
isngth  of  the  city  exi^nded  irom  Ludgate-hill  to  a 
9pot  a.  lifclk  beyond,  the  T»wer;  but  its  bieadtl* 
W4tt  qot  half  equal  to  the  lenglji,  and.  at  each,  end 
jprew  considerably  iMurrower. 

The  ancient  course  of  the  wall  has  been  traced 
%sifollows>:  it  began  mth  a  fort.  near,  the  pvesent 
tite  of  tha^Tow^;  Gphtinued  along  the  Minories 
^B^  the  ba^of  Houndaditch ;  apross  Bisbofisgate^ 
ttaieet,.  ini  a.  sUaight  line  to  >  Cnipplegata;  then 
Iwro^d  8outbF9i!d  l^y  Crowder'a  WeUralley,  nowk 
called  W€Jl-*|ireeti,  in  Jewinrstreet^  to  Aidgate;. 
Ihfince  by  thfi  b^k.Qf;the  northern  side,  of  Bnil  and 
fil9uthnJiticcD»k«tQ<  ]!f»«tv^gfubc;.aiid.^ain;  aioDg  the 
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back  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  Lxtdgate$ 
soon  after  Tvhich  it  is  supposed  to  hare  tenirinated 
with  another  fort  near  tne  Times  Printing  Office 
formerly  called  the   King's   Printing  House    iit 
Blackfriars ;  hence  another  wall  ran  near,  the  rivet 
side^  along  Thames-street^  quite  to  the  fort  on  the 
eastern  extremity.    The  yralh  were  three  miles  and 
an  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  circomfarence, 
guarded  at  proper  distances  by  fifteen  lofty  towers, 
one  of  whicn  was  to  have  been  seen  a  very  few 
years  since,  in  Shoemaker-row,  Aldgate,  fronting 
the  passage  into    Duke's-place.    When  perfect, 
the  walls  were  supposed  to  have  been  twenty-two 
feet  high,  the  towers  forty.  The  remains  of  London- 
wall  are  still  to  be  seen  in  their  most  perfect  staSbe 
as  ruins  behind  Old  Bethlem  Hospital,  Moorfields, 
and  in  some  of  the  courts  between  Ludgatj&*hill 
and  the  Broadway,  Blackfriars* 

Gur  knowledge  of  London  in  the  Saxon  times, 
when  it  was  called  Lunden,  Lundenc^aster,  Lun^ 
denwjre,  &c.  iff  very  imperfect.    The  first  mention 
made  of  it  is  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  457,  when 
Hengist,  nine  years  after  his  arrivkl,  having  defeas- 
ed tfe  Kritons'  at  Crayford,  in  Kent,  they  retired  in 
great  fear  to  London.    In  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf^ 
839,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Danes;  and  the  citi- 
zens put  to  the  sword.    They  sacked  it  again  in 
851,  m  the  reign  of  Ethdred^also  in  &7%  thejf 
took  it  and  passed  the  winter  therein ;   i&  983,  it 
suffered' very  conlsiderably  by  fire  ;  but  in  994>  the 
citizens  ibiced  Anlaf  and  Swene,  after  a  vigorous 
siege,  to  raise  the  same :  however,  in  1016,  being 
haid  pressed  by  Gamite,  they  were  obliged  to  pur«- 
ehase  their  peaee^of  hinu  These  continual  mvagesr, 
in  some  m^asttie,  account  for  the  preservation  of  so 
fetr  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  grandeur. '' 
Undei:  the  timmms  the  Londoiiero  began  to 
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find  their  quiet  established  upon  a  firmer  bash  u&der 
King  William.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  Nonnans£rst 
^ppiroached  the  city,  by"  the  Southwark  side,  with 
five  hundred  horse,  a  numerous  body  of  the  citizens 
sallying  out  against  them  were  repulsed,  and  the  - 
Surrey  suburbs  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  but  after  the 
<jity,  by  proper  hosta^,  had  secured  to  the  king  their 
fidelity,  sensible  of  its  importance,  he  governed,  it 
with  a  gentle  hand,  after  granting  them  a  charter^ 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  citizens  shotdd 
be  all  law-worthy,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward ;  and  that  evc:ry  cnild  should  be  hdr  at  the 
death  of  hisiather* 

But  not  to  confide  implicitly  in  die  good  will  of 
the  citizens,  he  erected  the  fortress,  which  is  still 
called  the  White  Tower,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
whid),  white  it  defended  the  pai^soge  of  the  river, 
likewise  kept  the  citizens  in  awe. 

Under  Henry  I.  London  had  increased  so  much 
as  to  contain  no  le{>s  than  thirteen  large  conven- 
tual churches,  besides  an  hundred  and  twenty-six 
parochial  ones.  On  the  western  extremity  then 
stood  Baynard*s  Castle  and  the  Castle  of  Montfi- 
chet,  and  the  wall  also  was  furnished  with  seven 
double  gates,  supposed  to  have  been  Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldersgate,  Newgate, 
Ludgate,  and  the  postern  near  the  Tower.  The 
palace  at  Westminster  at  that  time  is  also  described 
as  an  incomparable  structure  furnished  with  bas- 
tions; an  avant-mur,  8cc.  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
fe>m  the  city,  but  united  to  it  by  a  straggling  po- 
pulous suburb,  since  called  the  Strand. 

On  the  north  of  the  city  were  fields  and  pas- 
jture,  «nd  beyond  an  inunense  forest  (of  which  En- 
&ld  Chase  is  thought  to  be  a  small  remainder). 
But  in  ltl8  the  forest  of  Middlesex  was  dis-^ 
forested^  as  was  also  the  warren  of  Staines,  and 
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patoel^  f^  the  land  purchased  by  the  citizens  fi)r 
building;  and  soon  afterwards  the  suburbs  were 
gradually  extended  beyond  the  walls:  however,  at 
this  time  thehoui^es  werejnosUy  built  of  wood,  and 
thatched  with  straw  or  reeds,  which  was  the.occar 
sion  joi'  very  frequent  fitea*    The  city  also  was  sup- 
plied with  water  by  men,  who  brought  it  in  car- 
riages from  the  Thames,  and  die  brooks  whidi  ran 
through  many  of  the  principal  streets.    Thus  the 
wver.  Hcct,  or  the  Wells,  so  called  from  many 
springs  or  wells  uniting  to  supply  •  its  stream,  arose 
in  the  norlK-wes^  part  of  the  city,  and  ran  ini^ 
Fleet-ditch  at  the  bottom  of  Holbom-hill.    This 
stream  supplied  several  watier-milis,  and  at  length 
from   thence,   obtained  the-  name   of  Tufnmilli- 
bxook.   .  ' 

The  01d*boume,  or  Holbom,  which  arose  where 
Middle-row  now  stands,  flowed  down  the  hill  also 
to  Fleetrditch ;  and  as  nearly  as  1086,  a  few  houses 
on  its  .banks  \irere  called  the  village  of^  Old- 
bourne.         ^ 

Wallbrook  entered  the  city  through  the  wall  he-^ 
tween  Hishopsgate  and  Moorgate,  and  after  many 
meanders  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames^  neap 
Dowgate. 

Langboume-brook  rose  near  the  end  of  Fen- 
church-street,  running  from  thence  to  Sherbome- 
lane,  till  it  was  lost  in  Wallbrook.  Some  of 
.the  springs  from  whence  these  streams  arose,  at 
their  sources  formed  deep  ponds  :  what  w^  lately 
caDed  Crowd«^s-well,  in  Well-street,  Jjewiu-^tr^et, 
was  once  a  deep  and  dangerous  pool. 

At  length  in  1285,  water  was  brought  from  Ty- 
burn in  leaden  pipes,  and  lar^e  conduits  were 
ibrmed  indiiferen^  parts  of  the  city,  particularly  M 
Westcheap. .  Ibe  old  brooks  and  springs  being 
built  upon,  these'  new  reservoirs  were  so  much  the 
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loappe  necessary ;  and  Mr.  Stow  inlbniu  tts,  that  in 
Jus  time  they  were  near  20  in  numbar. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the  city  was 
iiiivided  into  twenty-<€our  wards,  the  chief  magis- 
tjrates  of  which  had  the  Saxon  title  of  alderman,  and 
-cadfi  ward  chose  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  ccHn- 
•mon-councilmen.  In  this  'reign,  sea-coal  took 
^^C0  of  wood  for  fuel,  at  least  among  brewers, 
.dyers,  and  other  trades :  against  this  new  nuisance 
we  nobih4,y  and  gentry,  most  of  whcMU  lived  muck 
m  London,  comfSained,  and  some  prodamaticxps 
<irere.  i^su^  tp  prohibit  its  «se ;  but  ^tfae  reveniie, 
<and  its  supefior  utility,  soon  silenced  all  objjeo- 
itions. 

In  1327,  among. other  immaQities,  ike  cit^ ^oik- 
tained  a  priyilege,  that  no  market  should  be  kept 
within  seven  miles  of  the  same ;  and  a  few  y^ears 
after  a  priyilege  was  granted  for  a  gdd  'or  sihrar 
{mace  to  he  carried  before  the  chief-magistrate,  m 
aweH  as  the  title  o£  lord  added  to  mat  of  the 
jnavor. 

..  We  haw  before  referred  to  the  number  of  eon- 
'vsntual  churches  and  oth^  public  buildings 
.Jtdapted  to  religion  in.  .this  city.;  to  such  a  degree 
had  these  increased  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIJ.  ths^t 
ihe  poriories  then  were : — 

fit.  JV([artin4e-grand,  founded  by  Withred,  king  of 
Kent,  in7XX}. 

The  nunnery  of  Clerkenwell,  founded  by  Jordan 
Brissef,  inUOO. 
.  £t.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  1100,  by  the  order. 

The  Holy  Trinity,  without  Aldgate,  by  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  in  1108. 

The  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  'Rahere^  in 
1 123,  and  the  hospital  soon  after. 

The  nunjneiy  of  Holywell,  by  R,  Fitas-Gdrai, 
«be&re  11£7. 
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tSt*  Kathenne,  near  the  To^twr,  by.  the  £iB^mp 
Maud,  before  1 148, 

•    The  old  Taople  of  Holbom,  in  111S>  and  the 
new  one  by  tbeovder  in  1 185* 

St.  Mary  Spittle,  fay  Waller  Bvune,  in  1 197- 

St.  Thomas  of  Acre,  by  THaamaA  Fiffesfr^Tha^bai^ 
m  the  latter  end  of  H^iry  tbe  Seoond. 

The  college  of  AUfaallow^  Baxking,  by  king 
Richard  I. 

The  nunnery  of  St-  Helens^  by  Wil^i&mFitz- 
.Wiltiam,  in  l^ia 

Tlie  Black  Fiiaxs,  soon  afler  122^ .      . 

yhe  Grey  f!riai9^  about  l£,94>,  idip  were  somi^ 
after  placed  in  NewgatersUei^L    ^  ■  •    j 

The  WUte  FnaiByigr  Sir  Richard  Grey,  in  1£41 . 

Whe  Austin  Friats,  by  Hiimphry  de.Bobun>  l&ad 
«f  Hereford,  in  i»5S^    . 

TheTriars  of  the  Sack,  in  the  Old  Jewcy,.  iW7. 
.  The  Crossed^  or.  Cmtdied  Friars,,  hj  ^Ra^^  Ho- 
0ier  and  William  Saberaes,  ia  1^8;  .     .  .     ^  * 

Tlie  Rolls  Chapel,  ox  Doouib  ConVerftocian,  by 
Henry  the  Tbiisd,  in  1231.         •,       .   .         .  .     • 

St.  Mary  Roundval  aboat  tbe  same  time>  aii4 
Bedlam  about  the  year  1£47. 

;  The  convent  of  St.  Clare,  in  the  Minories^  by 
Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  1£93. 

£l»ing  Spittle,  in  1329 ;  Sir  John  Poimtkierli 
College,  ia  1332 ;  St.  Mary  of  Graces,  by.kiiig^B^ 
ward  the  Third,  in  1350. 

The  Charter  House,  by  Sir  Walter  de  Manny^ 
and  Michael  de  Northburgh,  bishop  of  Londoni 
rather  before  1370. 

And  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy  in  1505,  by  king 
Henry  VU. ;  and  besides  these,  the  guilds  or  fra- 
ternities were  very  numerous,  not  to  mention  that 
^veral  great  lords^  the  religious,  the  bishops,  and 
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/pariiameotary  abbots,  had  each  of  them  a  town  re* 
sidence  ofstate. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  queen  £li« 
zabeth  that  a  good  map  of  the  metropolis  was  to 
be  had/  from  which  it  seems^  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  was  contained  within  the  walls ;  and 
that  even  in  these  narrow  limits  there  were  many 
gardens  that  in;ere  afterwards  gradually  converted 
into  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys. 

The  consequences  of  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  by  Henry  VIII.  were  so  intensely  felt  in 
1569,  that  a  city  marshal  was  appointed  to  seize 
.up>m  idle  vagrants,  and  beggars,  and  have  them 
taken  care  of  or  punished  as  the  case  required* 
The  same  jrear  vfa^  also  remarkable  for  tfie  first 
.lottery joaentioned  in  English  history;  as  was  die 
preceding  for  the  incorporation  of  the  company  of 
Turkey  merchants. 

- ,  Water,  however,  being  still  mudi  wanted,  Mr. 
Lamb.,  a  private  citizen,  drew  several  springs  into 
iDne  heaa.  at  the  upper  end  of  Red  Lion-street, 
Holbom,  since  ealled  Lamb's  Conduit;  from' 
^Qce  water  was  conveyed  to  Sngw-hill.  The 
East  India  Com pany,  lately  so  eminent  for  wealth, 
power,  and  dominion,  was  formed  in  1600,  chiefly 
tor  procuring  spices  cheap,  till  then  monopolist 
by  the  Dutch  ;>  but  as  richest  increased  luxury 
prevailed. 
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Origin  of  the  Strandy  Covent-garderiy  6^c.— Increase^ 

•  mid  Tmprovenients  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  Janie^ 
L~Otmn  of  Pall  MttU~The  City  forttlSed^ 

'  binder  Ckm-les  L  to  resist  the  Petymeitt^af  Ship- 
.  Moiteif-^Demolition  of  the- hemtrfnl  Cross  in 
Cheapsidi^Ph^ie  of  imS-^Grea't  Fire  in  WSS6 
— Sir^  WUHam  Dnvenanfs  mrcastit  Remarks  on' 
the  improper  Mixture  of  grand  and  mean  Buildings'^ 
-^Origin  of  fVapping,  Spitaffields—Tlmse^'m^, 
ckoias  Cnlpepper—Petty  France  near  Biskopsgate 
T-Hoibom---Hed   Lion-sqmre^Ruins    of   St.* 

•  ^iles-^Sobo-sguare^The  French  Change-^Pa^ 
'  risku  <^*St,  Ann  and  Sf .  Mdrtm\  Ktthlasbridge^ 
;  --The  High  Windin  1703.  ^        -^ 

At  this  period^  it  coui*  scarcely  be  said  that' 
jUmdon  and  WesttnmsteF*  were  connected  by  the 
Sirand^  whicb  mostly  con»isted  of  a  siiccession  of 
princely  mansions  belonging  to  tlie  nobility,  from' 
whom  the  principal  streets  now  in  existence  have 
deiived  their  names.  Between*  these  there  Avere' 
then  large  intervals  with  g^irdens  on*  each  side  of 
the  street,  particularly  on  rtie  south-side  at  the 
backs  of  the  large  houses,  which  generally  extended' 
ito  llie  Thames;  the  north<-side  was-  mostly  bounded 
by  fields  and  gibdens,  excepting  a  few  houses  which^ 
tWft  stood  4>n  Ae  gmund  near  the  lower  part  of. 
J^my-teiie. 

Cogent-garden,  so  caltied,  because  it  bekmged  to 

we  convent  at  Westminster,  extended  to  St.  Matw 

tiii'e-l^ae)  weijtwaid.    The  western  wall  of  Covent- 

.jgttrden  was  then  to  one  side  of  this  feme,  amii 

^^tdior  ojpposite  to  the  same,  enclosing  iti»  oW 

B  5 
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King's  Mews.  The  upper  part  running  north* 
ward  to  St.  Giles's,  vas  a  narrow  lane  between  two 
hedges.  The  extensive  street,  now  called  the 
Haymarket,  had  then  a  hedge  on  one  side,  and  a 
ikw  bushes  on  the  other. 

Of  Covent-garden,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  here, 
that  it  was  granted,  after  the  dis^solution  of  naonas- 
teries,  first  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  next  to 
Fiaixcis  Lord  Russel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford, 
Ifho,  about  1634,  began  to  clear  away  the  few 
iQ^an  buildings  on  the  spot,  and  to  form  the  hand* 
some  square  of  Covent-garden. 
.  Bedford-house,  the  original  town-house  of  the 
Russels,  stood  in  the  Strand,  with  a  wall  at  the  back 
of  it,  dividing  his  lordship's  ground  from  Covent- 
g^rd^.  Hence  M.  Sorbiere,  speaking  of  the  latter 
plaQie,  says,  //  it  is  laot  altogether  so  large  as  the 
place  roydle  at  Paris,  but  much  finer,  as  well  be- 
cause! it  stands  high,  as  that  it  has  houses  erected 
only  on  two  sides  of  it,  the  third  beiiie  th^  front  of 
a  very  fine  church,  and  the  fourth  tbe  garden  of 
!9edford-house,  whose  trees  you  can  see  aboye  tbe 
walls,  which  are  very  low." 

Westminster  at  that  time,  it  has  been  qhserv^' 
Wftf  a  small  city  on  the  south-west  and  soiith  si^es 
qi  St.  James's'park.    * 

§uch  ^*  was  the  state  of  this  great  metropolis  sot 
Ifitely  as  the  reign  of  q\ieen  Elizabeth,"  9^a  whick 
I^W  sp  ^on^par/Eitively  small  to  what  it  is  i^w,  was 
nevertheless  perhaps  msdy^  tho\ight  to  hav^.  lif  oo 
ifio  large;  as  two  proclamatippiis  4w^g  h*er.  r^gii, 
were  issued,  by  which  all  persons  were  forbidd^ 
tp  build  upon  any  n&so  foundations.  James  .1.  le- 
peaied  these  prohibitions,  in  the  same  w^y  wUhoul^ 
dSfpt,  ^,  the  t^mpqrary  adyant^es  of  conmetQ^, 
fl,tiinati9l]f  ii)(iu(^  (he  gove^opei^  not  to  iasij|t^ 
^fm. .  ^eir  ^};6(n|tipou .    Cpps^u^y^ .  th^  y^ 


15781  was  remarkaUe  for  the  manife^  linpiwe* 
mest  of  Ae  west-end^f  the  town.  Cockspur-streef 
arose  in  the  space  betweeh  Pall-mall  and  Charing*- 
cross.     Pall-maU  was  also  laid  out  as  a  walk^  oi 

S lace  for  the  exercise  of  the  mall,  a  game  long  since 
islised.  The  north-side  was  planted  with  a  roiir  of 
trees,  and  on  the  other  stood  the  wall  of  St.  James's-;; 
park.  -^  .  .J 

In  1570,  the  Exchange*,  then  a  new  erection,  was 
visited  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  great  state ;   in  com-* 
parison  with  this  and  similar  concerns,  the  trifling . 
econcMny  of  house  building  must  have  vanished  as 
a  matter  of  the  smallest  moment. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  convenience^^ 
and  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  London  were 
wonderfully  improved.     In  1613,  the  water  of  the 
New  River  was  brought  to  Islineton  from  Amwell,  , 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ware,  by  the  active  exer- 
tions of  the  ever-memorable  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
assisted  by  his  majesty.     In  the  year  foffowin^i^* 
Smithfield  was  first  paved ;  and  soon  after  the  sides^ 
of  the  principal  streets,  before  laid  with  pebbfes,  were  • 
now  paved  with  broad  free-stone  and  flags.     The/ 
eapttal  found  itself  so  secure  under  quelh  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  that  by  the  year  1600^  consider-^ 
able  additions  were  made.  •  St.  Martin's-laneVa's 
built  on  both  sides,  St.  Giles's  church  was  Still  in- 
sulated ;   but  broad  St.  Giles's  and  Hblborn/  werfi* 
completely  formed  into  streets  with  hoiisek,  thougr? 
at  some  distance  from  each  other  ;^  aH  ihe*  way  \6 
Snow-hill,    Covent-garden,     and    Lincbht's-lnn- 
fieHs,   were  pardy  built  upon.     Jh-ory-latie  Widt 
Lcmg-ftcre' arose  abo6t  the  same  period^.  "  '      ^*'    - 

The  plague  which  OGCvirred  in  l6So;  whMe^tlie 
citizens  weie  preparing  for  thfe  cekbr&tipn  of  the. 
accession  of  Chartes^the  Pirit  to  the  ^thfdY^f^^^  mi*^^* 
a-mou^cifulr  shade  over  therising  spleridotfr'bf  th^ 
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Tegenerdted  metropolis,  as  according  to  statements 
by  authority,  it  carried  off  no  less  thfin  35,417  per- 
aons,  aad  increased  the  bills  of  mdrtality  for  that 
year"  to  at  least  one-tI)ird  of  the  population. 

It  seems  also  that  the  disputes  between  the  city 
of  London  with  Charles  L,  relative  to  ship-mime^ 
yoaQ9,  and  other  grievances,  wefe  to  prevent  it- 
from  a  sudden  arrival  at  that  maturity  of  wealth 
and  magnitude  which  should  excite  the  envy  and 
astonishment  of  the  world ;  for,  as  several  of  the  al- 
dermen were  imprisoned  for  neglecting  to  send  to 
coutt  an  account  of  such  persons  as  were  able  to 
lend  money  to  his  majesty,  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  sherins  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber,  in 
1642,  when  there  were  no  longer  any  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation between  the  king  and  parliament, 
the  common-*council  passed  an  act  for  fortifying 
the  city  with  outworks,  and  agreed  that  all  the 
ways  leading  to  it  should  be  shut  up,  except  those  • 
entering  at  Charing-cross,  St.  Gilcs*s-iu-the-lields, 
$t.  JonnVstreet,  Smlthficld,  Shoreditch,  and 
Whitechapel,  and  that  the  extremities  of  those 
streets  should  be  strengthened  with  breastworks 
and  turnpikes,  musket  proof ;  that  the  several  courts 
of  ^uard,  and  bars,  at  the  extreme  parts  of  the  li-  . 
berty  of  the  city  should  be  strengthened  wiUi  the 
turnpikes  in  the  same  manner ;  and  while  a  great 
Bumber  of  the  buildings  contiffuous  to  the  outside 
pf  London-wall,  were  taking  down,  the  city  wall,, . 
with  its  bulwarks,  w^re  repaired  and  mounted 
with  cannon.    Several  new  works  were  added  to  it^ 

ft  th^  places  most  exposed,  viz.  a  bulwark  and  a^ 
alfa^t  the  north-end  of  Gravel-lane ;  a  homework 
i^MT  the  Windmill  in  Whitecbapel-road ;  a  re- 
4pubt  with  two  flanks  near  Brick-laae ;  a  redoubt 
livitfai  fburflaaks  in  Hacknev-road  ^  thesame  in  Kings- 
9ii4*road ;  a  battery  and  breastwork,  at  Mouatr 
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mill ;  another  at  the  end  of  St.  JohnVstreet ;  a 
small  redoubt  near  Islmgton-poiiBd ;  a  large  fort 
with  four  bulwarks  near  the  riew  River  Head ;  a 
battery  and  breastwork^  a  litde  to  the  east  of  Black 
Mary  VhiC^,  now  called  Bagnigge-welk  ;  two  bat« 
teries  and  a  breastwork  at  houthampton^  lately 
called  Bedford^toose,  on  the  north-side  of  Blooms- 
bttry-square«;  a  redoubt  with  two  flanks  near  St« 
GilesVpouifd ;  a  lar^e  fort  with  four  bulwarks  at' 
Hyde-park-corner,  with  others  near  Westminster,  itk 
the  Borough,  and  elsewhere ;  besides  which  Holy- 
well-mount,  near  the  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch,  and 
Whttechapel-mount,  were  thrown  up  for  the 
defence  ot  the  respective  roads  which  they  over- 
looked. 

These  forts  were  all  joined  by  a  line  of  commu^ 
nication  formed  by  aran^rtof  eafth,  which  then 
on  all  sides  surrounded  London,  Westminster,  and. 
ISouihwark,  all  formed  at  the  expence  of  the  city, 
and  executed  by  the  inhabitants^  with  the  utmost 
promptitude. 

And  besides,  as  a  kind  of  xeligious  fenalicifim 
had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  lesistance  to  tlie- 
wishes  of  the  king,  ttie  common-council  ordered 
the  city  members  to  apply  to  jmrliament  for  leave 
Co  demdiish  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  and  the  si^pelt^ 
stitious  figures  thereon;  it  wat  effected  aecoKlin^ly.. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  ancient 
structures  in  the  metropolis. 

The  part  which  the  Londoners  afterwards  took 
with  the  parliament  and  other  parties  ag^nst 
Charles.  L  till  the  re^oration,  is  very  well  known  ; 
hut  diese  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the  city^ 
are  only  mimtioned  so  far  as  they  relate  to  itsto-^ 
poffrapnicaL  enlargement  and  improvement*. 

It  was  in  1663,  that  the  city  saw  a  complete 
period  s^  to.^  anftcii^  and  devaatcdioa  octs^^: 
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Stoned  by  the  4;ivil  ward,  when  Charies  the  Second 
granted  them  a  cotifiimatioa  of  all  their  ancient' 
charters,  privileges,  liberties,  rights,  and  enstoms,* 
.  for  which  they  were  not  unerateftil. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  1665,  it  has  been-^ 
justly  observed,  "  Londoa  was  visited  by  one  of 
the  most  terrible  plague^  that  ever  was  inflicted 
on  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  kingdom/'  During . 
the  operation  of  this  destructive  malady,  while  the 
generality  of  the  houses  were  shut  up,  the  streets- 
deserted,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  them- 
but  fires  to  purify  the  air ;  coffins,  carts  for  the 
dead,  doors  marked  with  red  crosses,  and  the  in- 
scription of  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !  not  to  men- 
tion the  perpetual  tolling  of  bells  and  dismal  call  of 
bring  out  your  dead!  the -amount  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  m  the  course  of  .one  week  was  still  more 
shocking.  But  though  Dr.  Hodges  collected  only 
68,596  persons  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Clarendon,  not  less  than  160,000 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  Besides.- 
fires  in  the  streets,  it  appears  that  the  soap-boilers 
were  ordered  to  empty  their  lees  there,  for  the 
same  medicinal  purpose ;  though  the  unusual 
calmness  and  stijlne^s  of  the  weather  hardly  moved 
the  weather-cocks,  apd  made  such  a  scarcity  of 
nitre  in  the  air,  it  was  with  the  greatest  diihculty 
that  the  fires  could  be  made  to  burn. 

Scarcely  had  this  calamity,  terminated,  and  given 
time  to.  those  who  had  fled  to  return  to  their 
dwellings,  when  the  '<  great  fire  "  took  place,  which 
broke. out  on  Sunday,  Sept.  2,  I666,  about  one 
oV:lock  ki  the  morning,  in  Pudding-^km,  near  New 
Fidi^street,  and  contintod  burning  i?fith  a  bright 
flame  all  Monday  and  Tuesday,  tiS  tow^d&x^igbt^i 
wkwthewfn'a.^ack'^ed  a  tidle,  and -liie- flames 
mcelingofmkJbrick  Mi^gs4i4h«^emp3e^its<i^ii^ 
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began  to  slacken^  so  that  .on  Wednesday  evening 
it  was  put  a  stop  to  ajt  the  Temple  church,  near* 
Holbom-bridgey  at  Pie-eomer,  at  Aldersgate,  Crip- 
pl/ggat^,  at  the  lower  end  of  Golexnaa^street,  the 
end  of  BasinghaH-^treety  the  upper  ends  of  Bishops-* 

Ete  and  LeadeohallHStreets,  thie  standard  in  Com* 
1,  Fenchurch-street,  Mark-lane,  and  the  Tower*' 
dock;  and  on  Thuisday  it  was  completely  ^extinr- 
guished. 

In  the  Harlean  papers,  among  other  curious  ob« 
servations,  the  author  makes  the  following  calcula- 
tion of  the  losses  :  ^*  The  booksellers  who  dwelt! 
for  the  most  part  round  about  the  cathedral  (of  St. 
Paul's)  had  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subterranean 
church  under  it,-  called  St.  Faith,  which  was 
propped  up  with  so  strong  an  arch,  and  suchi 
massy  pillars,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  fire 
could  do  any  harm  to  it ;  but  havinff  crept  into  it> 
through  the  windows,  it  seized  on  the  pews,  and 
did  so  try  and  examine  the  arch  and  the  pillars  byi 
sucking  the  moisture  of  the  mortar  that  bound  the 
stones  together,  that  it  was  calcined  into  sand  ;  so* 
that  when  the  top  of  the  cathedral  fell  upon  it,  it 
beat  it  flat,  and  set  all  things  in  an  irremediable 
fl^m^*  I  hay«  heard  judicious  men  of  that  trade 
affirm,  that  the  loss  of  books  only  in  that  place,  in- 
Sta^09ers'-haU,  the  public  libraries,  and  in  private 
houses,  could  not  amount  to  less  than  I^yOOOL  I^ 
could  hear  of  only  half  a  dozen  persons  that  pe->; 
h^ed-  Tb^  ^ity  within,  the  walls,  beting  seated  oo^ 
{(bQYQ  f^6Q0  a^res,  wherein  were  built  about  U,000' 
hou^e^,  besiicle  ]^urcbes>  cupels,  schools,  halils,  &c. ' 
1^0^(X3p,  houses  w«Be  thQUght.to.be  bunjt,  eighty^ 
i)ine,  t^ti^eS^  t^hunshes,.  beside  St.  Paul's,  pathe-: 
djatl,  tb^  Esccbimgei  GuiMhall,  the  ouster-house,* 
the .  wiQ^raiea'  baUs»  mad  0tber  .public  builitiDgS)) 
^bwt  Uf^atif  nAffsb  iof.  eoftl&.awL  .«ood^  aboum 
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lOO^OOO  boats  and  'barges;  and  to  this  curious 
e^imate  is  added  the  follQwing  statement  o£  the 
space  that  was  made  in  the  city  by  this  calamity^ 
VIZ.  "  273  acres  waste,  and  75  acres,  3  roods  un- 
burnt,  with  U  churches/' 

A  kind  of  scruple  in  the  lord  ma^or  to  consent 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  houses  ot  the  citizens  is  *• 
said  to  have  shown  how  far  the  false  notions  of  po-  > 
litical  freedom  may  be  carried.  Even  when  the 
distraction  was  at  the  highest,  be  would  not  venture 
to  apply  his  authority  Jtor  removing  the  bujldingS) 
because  the  owners  had  not  given  their  consent ;  so 
likewise  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  would 
not  suffer  paners,  8tc.  to  be  removed,  because  it  was- 
against  the  law  to  break  open  any  man's  cbam*^ 
bers. 

To  provide  for  the  poorest  descriptions  of  people, 
was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  government^  and' 
though  not  mentioned  by  any  professed  historian  oF 
tbe  tmies,  we  have  learned  from  some  printed  me- 
ditations on  that  calamity,  ''  that  tents  were 
erected  in  Moorfields  for  the  ^belter  of  the  dis-- 
tressed  people.''  They  were  also  supplied^  ait  least  for- 
a  time,  with  biscuits  from  the  kmg's  stores;  and* 
for  other  concerns,  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
well-disposed  were  not  wanting. 

The  next  object  ^^  to  regulate  the  fiiture  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  buildings,  and  to  prescribe 
the  materials  proper  for  them.  For  a  short  time 
the  re-building  of  the  houses,  was  prohibited,  and 
die  jud^^s  were  ordered  by  parliament  to  hear  and» 
determine  all  matters  between  landlords,  tenants^ 
and  lessees,  without  fee  or  rewards  At  fcmgth  by 
the  roval  command.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  traced' 
OYet  toe  ^atpliun  of  ashes  utd  rains,  and  thence* 
formed  his  plao^  for  a  new  dl^,  free  from  the  dcfor-* 
autie».  tad  laccpwoiqiprs  ot'die  old  ooe ;  kovPt^m^ 
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prejudice  and  private  interest  prevailed  over  pub- 
lic utility.     London^  it  is  certain,  was  not  sunered 
to  be  built  ofvrood;  but  still  the  streets,  particularly 
the  lanes,  were  as  narrow  and  inconvenient  as  be- 
fore ;  as  a  proof  of  this  let  any  one  consider  the  con- 
sequence of  building  a  great  commercial  city  on  the 
bonks  of  so  noble  a  river  as  the  Thames.    Till  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  London  and  West  In- 
dia Docks,  the  wharfs  and  quays  on  the  river  side 
were  comparatively  wretched.  Many  of  the  dtreeU 
tbiit  led  to  them  being  on  declivities,  the  draught 
horses  were  frequently  distre^ed  beyond  measure, 
in  consequence  of  their  heavy  loads.    Even  still 
when  business  is  transacted  at  the  custoni4iouse; 
Lower  ThameiNtreet  presents  a  scene  of  bunj^ 
crowd,  and  confusion,  extremely  dangerous  ;  and 
that  ihese  absurd  inconveniences,  with  all  their  at**' 
tendant  dangers  and  frequent  accidents   should 
have  comtintted  so  long,  has  been  frequently  men- 
tiosied  with  no  small  astonishment.    Thus  also,  the 
modem  part  of  London  excepted,  there  is  still  a 
winding  irregularity,  and  a  want  of  uniform  ap- 
pearance in  many  of  the  streets,  by  which  it  has 
be^i  said  to  be  ^^  greatly  disfigured,  and  all  gran- 
deur pf  aspect  lost.      Seen  from  a  height,  or  even 
from  such  places  as  Westminster-bridge,  London 
presents  a  forest  of  spires,  steeples,  and  turrets,  ap- 
pertaining to  churches  and  other  public  buildings : 
yet  these  churches  are  so  built  in  and  locked  up 
amcmg  alleys,  courts,  and  streets,  that  with  a  few 
exceptions  strangers  may  traverse  the  whole  metro- 
polis without  the  least  knowledge  that  such  large 
Duildings  have  any  existence. 

That  "  great  bodies  move  dowly  "  is  proverbial ; 
the  same  may  be  very  justly  said  of  the  intjnove" 
ment  of  great  places  ;  to  trace  the  gradual  rise  of 
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both  cannot  be  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  di^ 
philojsophic  mind. 

But  that  old  London  was  disposed  of,  even  by 
fire,  was  not  any  grief  to  numbens  upcm  varioos  ac- 
counts. Enlightened  peisons  who  had  seen  fcr43ign 
parts,  and  particularly  ^r  William  JOavenant,  had 
not  by  any  means  spared  their  countrymen's  bad 
taste,  both  m  building  and  ananging  their  habita- 
tiojis.  He  sarcastieally  observed,  "  thoagh  it  was 
known  that  creoked  stxee^  were  at  first  iataided^- 
meansof  defence  against  surprise  by  an  enemy," 
he  tboiight  our  ancestojos  ''had  contrived « ^«Rr 
wrrom  streets  in  the  days  of  wheel-baixo^4»,  before 
carl^  were  invented^"'  As  for  the  disposhioii  of  4he 
various  buildings  in  general,  and  tfaose  in  particn^ 
lar  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  heowns  it  consista 
erf  variety,  if  variety  is  made  up  "  with  hfxe  a  ^prt* 
Ifice,  and  there  a  wood^^ard ;  here  a  garden,  there 
a  brewbouse  ;  here  dwells  a  lord,  uiere  a  dyer^. 
and  between  both  duoma  comwm!  If  freedoni  of 
air  be  inferred  in  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  where 
vcvery  piv^at?  man  hath  authority  tor  his  own  profit 
tpsmolce  upamagistrate,  then  the  air  of  your  ThanMB 
is  open  enough,  because  it  i^  equally  free.  •  I  will 
jGorbeajr  to  visit  your  oeurt^  neighbours  at 
Wapping,  not  that  it  will  mfike  me  giddy  to  shoot 
your  CHridge,  but  that  I  am  loth  to  disturb  the  civil 
silence  of  Billingsgate,  which  is  as  great,  as  if  the 
mariners  were  always  landing  ^o  storm  the  har^ 
hour ;  therefore  for  brevity's  sake  I  will  put  to  shore 
again,  though  I  should  be  constoained  to  land  at 
Puddle  Dock." 

Happily  no  part  of  the  metropolis  lower  than 
the  Tower  was  damaged  by  the  ^eat  fire ;  for  such 
had  been  the  rapid  increase,  ot  the  buildings,  as 
they  are  called,  "  below  bridge/'  in  the  early  pacfr 
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of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  that  Jsones  Howel  ob- 
serves in  his  Londinopolisy  printed  in  1657,  "that 
within  the  memory  of  man,  between  St,  Catherine's 
and  Wapping  there  was  never  an  house  stand- 
ing;^' "  but  now,"  he  remarked,  "  there  is  a  conti- 
Bued  street  about  a  mile  long  from  the  Tower, 
aU  along  nhe  river,  almost  as  far  as  Radclifte^  which 
proceeds  from  the  increase  of  mariners  and 
;traffic" 

.He  also  observed,  ^^  that  Wapping  was  then  the 
•Qsual  place  of  exeoution  for  pirates  and  ^ea- 
^vers,  there  to  continue  hanging  till  three  tides 
merBow  them ;  but  that  the  gallows  had  been  re- 
^moved  ia  eonseqnence  of  the  new  buildings/' 

Spitalfields  about  the  same  time  began  tobeeo** 
waw.  with  houses.  A  krge  pond  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  i^mithfield  was  filled  up  and  transformed 
mto  streets  by  ^e  names  of -Cow,  Ohiek,  Hosier^ 
andx>thar  lanes.  •  The  extensive  fields  and  gardens 
vof  thi^  grand  prioiy  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
tof  a  nimnery  to  the  north  of  Glerkenwell  church) 
were  dien  in  a  gr^it  measure  built  upon>  and  Hol<^ 
.born  stretched  away  imperceptibly  westward  to^ 
wards  St.  Giles's-in-the-fields. 

During  the  reigns  of,  James  11.  and  that  ofWil- 
liam  and  Mary,  London  was  found  to  have  in* 
cres^sed  in  size  beyond  all  precedent.  The  whole 
.uf  what  is-now  called  Spitalfields  was  then  com* 
.pleted,  together  with  almost  all  the  streets  between 
ISrick-laneandthe  east-«ide  of  Bishopsgate-street^ 
including  Artillery-street,  Fort-street,  Red  and 
White  Lion«8treets,  Churchnstreet,  &c.  all  the  way 
.up  to  lihe  b^ek  of  Shpreditch  ohureh,  and  from 
jiienoe  towards  B^hnal-gieen  east,  then  sloping 
away  ^uite  to  Whitediapel-road  south-east,  con« 
-tammg  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  acre» 
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of  ground^    closely  built  and  uumefousfy   inha* 
bited. 

Before  this  improvementy  particularly  Bdse- 
lane^  Brick-laQe  (a  passage  for  brick-carts  to  and 
irom  Whitechapel),  &c.  were  deep^  dirty,  and  al- 
most desolate*  The  old  Artillery-cround  on  the 
east-side  of  Bbhopsgate-street  took  np  ^all  the 
space  from  thence  to  Wheeler-street;  uid  the 
part  now  called  Spitalfields-market,  was  a  field 
with  cows  feeding  on  it  Upon  the  ea&tem  extre- 
mity of  this  market^  called  B^  Lion-street,  the  ce- 
lebrated* Nicholas  Culpepper  had  his  residence, 
.where  he  sold  the  simples  lie  so  mudi  delighted  in> 
ancl  at  the  same  time  gave  his  advice  as  a  pKyr 
sician. 

The  same  increase  had  also  taken  place  towteds 
Goodman's-fields,  Rosemary^lane,  anid  Wellcloae- 
sqaare,  all  of  which  rose  subsequent  to  1678  ;  as 
tiH  then,  that  square  and  all  the  west^end  of  Radr 
clifTe-highway,  from  the  corner  of  Grav^-lane  to 
the  east  end  of  £ast  Smithfield,  was  a  road  over  the 
fields,  as  were  Virginia-street,  and  all  the  streets  on 
the  side  of  Radcline-highway  to  Gravel-lane,  and 
from  thence  to  Limebouse. 

.  The  fine  street  now  called  the  Minories,  rose 
upon  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  ancient  city 
wall.  This  ditch  was  open  to  the .  fool*path,  and 
beine  often  cleansed  h:om  filth,  iis  breadth. and 
depth  were  so  great  that  persons  in  the  habit  of 
watering  horses  were  often  deceived  by  the  sup- 
posed shallowness  of  its  banks  and  drowned,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  was  partitioned  off,  and  its 
banks  let  out  for  gai:den  plots,  carpenters'^yards, 
bowling-allies,  and  houses,  so  as  to  cover  the  cil^ 
wall ;  and  tlie  channel  was  also  considerably  nar- 
rowed.   Beiiig^  afterwards^fiUed  up.,  the  ditcu  Maa 
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covered  by  the  western  side  of  the  Minories',  the 
back  oF  which  being  filled  by  dung-hiUs^out-faouses, 
and  gardens,  was  esteemed  a  nuisance.  Commerce 
in  these  places,  as  well  as  many  others,  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  improvements,  for  on  this 
dangerous  and  filthy  site  are  now  constructed  tlie 
convenient  and  elegant  districts  of  Aldgate  parish, 
namely,  George-streetf  America-square,  the  Circus, 
the  Crescent,  t^c. 

'  The  further  improvements  in  this  neighbourhood 
will  also  appear  horn  what  Stow  says  of  Rosemary 
Lane,  then  called  Hog  Lane,  because  in  this  lane, 
and  in  the  fields  adjoining,  hogs  were  allowed  to 
be  fed  here  by  the  bakers  of  tondon.  Here,  in 
Stow's  time  were  "  fair  hedge  rows  of  elm  trees  on 
each  side,  with  bridges  and  easy  stites  to  pass  over 
into  the  pleasant  fields,  very  commodious  fo# 
citizens  therein  to  walk,  shoot  and  otherwise  re- 
create themselves  in  the  sweet  and  wholesome  air,** 
^  whioli  i*  now,  says  he,  within  a  few  years  made  a 
continual  building  throughout  of  garden-houses, 
and  small  cottages,  and  the  fields  on  either  side  are 
turned  into  garden-plats,  timber-yards,  bowling 
allies,  and  such  like  from  Houndsditch  in  the  west, 
so  far  as  White-chapel,  and  further  in  the  east.** 
This  plot,  Dr.  Hughson  sarcastically  observes,  "  is 
now  covered  by  the  pleasant  streets  and  allies  of 
Petticoat  Lane,  and  its  cleanly  neighbourhood.** 

"  Curious  however  and  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, this  spot  was  formerly  the  habitation  of  great 
men,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Moset  for  saying  that  in  Petticoat-lane  was 
the  town  residence  of  the  stately  Count  Gonda* 
mar,  Spatii«)h .ambassador  to  James  L 

Within  five-and-twenty  years  past,  a  very  large 
quadrangular  mansion,  with  court-yards,  gates, 
and  other  appendages,  supposed  to  have  beeil  the 
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coQnt\  tvas  standing;  traditioii  sstyB  itfcNmerly 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the  interregntimy. 
it  was  occupied  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  Many  of 
the  common  dwelling-houses  erected  since  James^» 
time,  which  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  have 
within  the  last  centm-y  been  inhabited  by  a  great* 
number  of  itinerant  Jews.  Some  few  years  since 
the  East  India  company  purchased  a  large  tract, 
consisting  of  nine  acres  of  ground,  between  thi» 
iiane  and  Houndsditcb,  and  erected  upon  it  those 
capacious  magazines,  or  warehouses,  that  extend 
from  the  New  street,  Bishopsgate,  toCutlerVstreet, 
Houndsditch,  &c. 

Strype,  the  historian's  house,  also  stood  inPetti- 
coat  lane,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  within  si^ht 
of  Count  Gondamar's.  ,  Strype  was  bom  in  wis 
];iouse,  which  place  of  his  nativity  was  then  very 
difierent  from  what  it  is  now.  He  died  in  1737, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  What  is  now  called 
Tripe's  Yard,  no  doubt  takes  its  name  from  thi« 
house,  in  which  his  father  and  himself  resided ; 
but  it  is  now  like  Petticoat  lane,  the  resort  of  the 
lowest  and  most  illiterate  Jews. 

About  the  year  1740  another  neighbourhood 
very  little  known  between  Bishopsgate-streetj  aad 
Long  Alley,  Moorfields,  exchanged  its  old  decayed 
dwellings  for  all  those  handsome  houses  now 
forming  Broad-street,  Broad-street  Buildings,  and 
a  part  of  Old  Bethlein.  This  part  of  the  town  as 
well  as  another  at  Westminster,  was  called' Petty 
France^  from  the  circumstance  of  the  former  place 
being  the  residence  of  French  people,  previous.tb 
the  revocatiojft  of  the  Edict  of  !Nantz,  when  so 
many  thousahds  of  their  couptryn^en,  protestant 
reftigees, .  settled  as  weavers  in  the  new  buildings 
on  me  otiier  side  of  Bishopsgate-street^-  in  Spitai 
Fields, 
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UmxtoB,  whidii  although  mentioned  lyy  Ben 
Jans^Hj  and  several-  other  of  our  old  dramatic, 
jpoet8y  canalized  of  very  few  houses,  of  Which  Sir 
George  WhitBxnre^s  (mayor  l6dl)  was  the  prin-* 
tipaif  has  since  the  year  1683,  and  particularly  itt 
ws  last  oentucy,  received  a  great  accunMtlation  to 
kift  buildings,  which  b'avs  extended  to  01d*street 
ane  ymy,  and  to  IsUngtoi^  the  other,  far  faeyjond 
the  place  where  iB  fcmner  times  a  remarkable 
winddMl},  called  Mount  Mill,  stood. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  part  of.  the  city,  the' 
y^le  spsMse  bom  Shoreditch,  including  Hoxton 
square  Charles'  square,  and  the  northern  side  of 
Old  str^et^  were  nearly  aU  open  fields  till  the  year 
1689- — Bunbill  Fields  and  Bunhill  Row  remamed 
op^  till  a  later  period. 

The  nexjt  improvements  were  on  the  north  west 
side  ©f  the  city,  beginning  from  Gray's  Inn  lane, 
and  proceeding  through  what  were  called  Red 
Liei^  Lamb's  Conduit^  and  Jockey's  Fields.  Upon 
these  rose  that  vast  range  of  handsome  buildings^ 
Uiclu^g  Bedibrd-rcMv,  Red  Lion  square,  Omond 
street  to  Queen  square,  with  the  streets  between 
tli9l^  and  Kingsgate  stre^  in  Holhom,  formerly  an 
opening,  into  the  fields  bdsind.  the  same,  through 
whioh  James  L  was>in  the  habit  of  passing  to  the 
King's  road,  northward  of  Gray's  Inn  Gardiais^  and 
from  thence  to  Tl^sobald's  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  beauti&l  street,  called  Hatton  Garden,  wc» 
buUton  the  site  of  the  mansiomand  garden  of 
l^ytd  Jiftlton.  SafSronthiil  and  the  adjaeent  all^jrs 
were  •  formally  a  most  romai^ic  6pot>  caUed  the 
Bishop; of  JBiy'si  vineyard;,  th^se  piaoes still  retain 
therxiames  of  Vin^-atr«et,  yine-couit,  and  the  Vine- 
yard^ the  only  public  passage  to  which  wa&  a  iuut<* 
roAT  aveiuiev  Sitill  caUed  Fkid-kme.  Brook  and 
Greviile  ^ueels  rdS9  upua  tbs  housd  a&d  gai dent 
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of  Lord  Brook.  Eastward  on  that  famous  play- 
CTOund,  called  Red  Lion  Fields^  Ribd  Lion  street, 
Ited  Lion  square/  with  many  oth^  streets,  havQ 
been  erected  since  the  reign  ot  James  IL  Blooms- 
bury  (formerly  Southampton  square)  is.  rather  of 
more  modern  date.  Aiuntague  house,  now  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  moan  old  buildings 
excepted,  which  about  40  years  since  formed  what 
were  then  called  "  St.  Giles's  Ruins/* 

Inclining  again  a  httle  to  the  east  and  south,  yrb 
find  that  Soho->square,  Greek-street,  and  several 
.  others  rose,  and  were  nearly  ebmpleted  in  the  lattet 
end  of  Charles  the  Secondi'^  reign,  and  during  the 
diort  reign  of  his  brother  James.  Sdio^uare 
was  begun,  in  the  former  reign,  and  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  is  known  to  have  begun  a  very  fiqe 
stone  edifice  in  the  centre,  and  which  has  been 
some  years  since  occupied  by  Bateman's-buildings. 
Count  de  Guerchy,  a  French  ambassador,  in  the 
late  reign,  was  one  of  its  last  occupants  of  note. 
Monmouthrstreet,  not  far  from  this  spot,  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  named  after  tnis  unfortu- 
nate duke. 

Greek-street  and  Crown-street,  originally  called 
Hog-lane,  were,  particularly  the  former,  the  resi- 
dence for  the  genteeler  classes  of  French  protestent 
refugees  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary :  hence 
some  years  after  a  large  building  arose  at  the  bot^ 
torn  of  Crown-street,  Soho,  on  the  site  where  the 
Helvetian  chapel  now  stands.  This  building,  of 
which  there  are  no  accounts  in  the  topography  of 
London,  had  a  front  of  lath  and  plaster,  a  conti* 
derable^  porch  supported  by  several  pillars,  and 
«6out  40  years  since  was  generally  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ^*  The  French  Change." 

The  parish  of  St.  Anne,  and  the  streeta;<Mi  gene* 
ral  between  the  lower  jmrt  of  Oxfocd-^road  and  St. 
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James's  arose^  and  were  completed  during  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  In  17 16,  Hanover- 
square  and  Cavendish-square  were  unfinished, 
though  their  names  appear  in  the  plans  of  Londoti 
for  17^.  In  fact,  the  subsequent  increase  of  the 
.  buildings  in  St.  Giles^  and  St.  Martin'k  in  the 
Fields,  coniprising  all  those  north  of  Long  Acre  to 
the  Seven  Dials ;  the  streets  from  Liecester  Fields 
to  St.  Martin's  lane,  nortii  and  west  to  the  Hay- 
market  and  Soho ;  and  onward  to  iJie  Park  Wall, 
the  building  in  Piccadilly^  and  from  thence  almicMst 
to  Knightsbridge.  Golden,  GrosVenor  squares,  &c. 
were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prodigy ;  being  by 
calculation  '^  more  in  bulk  man  the  cities  of 
Bristol,  Exeter,  and  York,  put  together."    ^ 

With  respect  to  the  former  and  present  state  dof 
religious  edifices,  in  this  metropolis,  the  contrast 
is  extremely  marked.  The  city  and  liberties 
f<miierly  contained  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
parish  churches,  twenty  seven  monasteries,  colleges, 
and  chapels ;  twehty-eight  parish  churches,  and 
religious  houses  in  Westminster  and  the  suburbs, 
making  a  totalof  one  hmidred  and  sixty  places 
pf 'divine  worship:  but  though,  «ince  the  great 
fire  of  London,  only  sixty-one  diurches  remain 
within  the  walls;  and  ten  without,  besides  St* 
Pau]%  cathedral,  the  abbey,  &c.  yet  when  we  state 
the  whole  of  the  religious  establishments  of  this 
Vast  metropolis  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  it 
wiH  appear  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
places  for  divine  worship  of  the  established  religion; 
one  hundred  and'fifty  meting  houses  for  dissenters 
of'  various  denominations;  thirty  chapels  for 
foreigners,  Roman  Catholics,  &c.  send  six  syna- 
gogues for  those  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  In 
&tie,  London  at  present  extends  to  nearly  sevea 
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miles,  in  length ;  is  in  seveml  parts,  three  miles  in 
bfondlhi  and  not  less  ttiaa  twenty-six  miles  «r  cir- 
W»rfef6»Qe,  ,coataining  above  eight  tliousand 
9l;feei^  lanes,  'Courts^  and  aileysy  and  upwards  of 
MUttT  9^uare%  in  which  mte  more  than  sixty  thou- 
SOHQ  hotises^  &c..  Sixteen  inns  of  court.  Five 
e^UjQge^.  Sixty-fottf  puUic  scbocfe.  S7dO  fmatit 
^ebools ;  9iiJciiig  in  ute  whole  4Q50  eemiaavtea  of 
ed^!C0%(0n.  90  aoctoties  for  Mttgioh  andtnocab; 
IS  &fi  i^e  afts.  107  afans^bouaes.  SO  Hospitds, 
^jq.  13  ii^a^saae^,  and  ttpvrarda  pf  iOO  other 
buviMe  in^litiiAtQiis. 

P<^  the  gratjAcation  of  the  cwi^iis,  it  may  be 

Sro^r  <K)  add  hete,  that  acGOfdbng  to  a.  cei»sc» 
unng  the  yeats  1801  and  iaO£,  tdie  popdatba  «f 
tKja  vast  iEi6l80|)olia»  hiclttdiiig.  Lolarikm^  West- 
iB^a$!ler,  StOiithwark^  and  tbe  out  pasariiea  ia  tbe 
bills  0Jf  mortality y  viz.  St.  Maffy^la-boane,.  Paaeras, 
Chei^essiy  f^ddiagtoa  and  Kensington  was  svppoaed 
to  be  899>4i39  persoiis. 

Bui  among  tbe.  very  few  icaiamkies  whAcbhaire 
baMenM  to  tbia  great citv^since  the  fiie,  excloaive 
of  the  Ki0t»  in  1 7dQ»  mA  one  or  two  shocks  of  aa 
^ajftbquake,  upward&cf  SO^ears  since,  as  nothing 
seemed  at  fiarst,  to  tiueaten  it  more  dMtti  the  dread^ 
ftti  high  wind  in  the  second  yeac  of  queen  Anne's 
cej^ ;  it  may  not  be.improper  to  obmivey  thm  it 
begaia  ah^i^t  ten  o'clock  at  night,  cm  the  sixteendl 
of  November  I703y  and.  oontmiied  to  n^  with 
tbfii  i»tmQst  violence,  till  abant  seveA  in  doie  maank- 
ing,.  when  it  gsaduaBy  abated.  Upwards,  of  two 
^nsa^nd  stadss  of  cbimnies  were  bbwii  down; 
tbe  h^d  on  tbe  tops  of  sereial  cbnvches  waa  foiled 
MP:  like  skins  afparchBQeiit;  at Westminsler  Abbey, 
Mburist's  Hospital,  .St.  Andrew's,  Hoiborn^  and  other 
plaeesi  it  was  quickly  carried  off.  Two  newly-built 
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lurrete  ott  St.  Aldennary\ ofte  of  «||6  syifcetofSii 
SavM>iirVS»y|:hwark>  aad  ihe  few  |iifiMc|efi  atJSit 
Mk:ba^'%  Ciooked  laaef^^are  eatir^y  Uewti  4o«f»> 
tiie  Vanes  and  spindles  of  weatheroodiA  kl  bmIbji 
etlietf  psbees  i¥tte  beirt ;  ae verKl  heuses  aeiHr  M«or- 
fields  w^ve  fevelled  wiAk  the  grtyiiiMi^   a»  ver^ 
twe&fty  lather  whokf  ho««e»  ki  &«  ^tfcirtej  IM 
the  giible  eiids  o(  iMuaelt  wkhottl  Mmhar ..  Tweii^r 
€H»e  pertosA  w«»e  kiUed^  aiid  dboul  t9v#  hwftdhne^ 
b«dly  BMAoedl,  beaidet  jmdy  •ihMs  ia^Hei  i*  th^ 
xket;  l««Lt  tbe  damage  at  eea  fitr  €tc0edeal4bii(  W 
landy  Iweifve  men  of  war  being  lo^i  #ith  wwam 
•f  eij^ftleeii  hmMlced  mea,  beakkfi  a  iramper  tnf 
werefaAQtefin^    All  ihe  •sbtpi^  in  the  Loodm  rilfeiv 
four  wice^dy  i^ece  dvivte  iiKiM  ifaeir  om^wm^ 
and  were  mostly  esb  shorey  MxUk&densif  Jketwwti 
Slkmimei\  aad  iMidiaiise.    Ijpwat4»  ot  Som  bnii!^. 
4tfdw4Msrii9»  were  daabed  to  pt^oee^  ab^ve  •sixty 
barges  drove  Toul  of  London-bridgie^  and  mmif 
others  sunk  or  staved  between  London  and  Ham- 
mersmith.   Afterwards,  bricklayer's  labour  was  so 
dear,  tiles,  &c.  at  such  a  price,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  were  compelled  to  make  use  of  sail- 
cloth, tarpawKngs,  &c-  as  temporary  expedients. 
The  loss  sustained  in  London  was  calculated  at 
more   than  a  million   sterling.    Eight  thousand 
persons  at  least  are  said  to  nave  perished  in  the 
•floods  of  the  Severn  and  Thames,  and  to  have 
been  lost  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  in  ships 
bbwU  from  their  anchors  and  never  heard  of  after- 
wards.   Seventeen  thousand  trees  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots  in  Kent  only.    The  Eddystone  light- 
house, near  Plymottlli,  was  destroy^  and  in  it 
Mr.  Winstanley,  the  ingemous  contriver,  who  lost  ^ 
hisiife with  all tlie  peopte  tha^  were  with  him.' 
Bishop  Kidder  and  his  iady  w^e  killed  in  their 
c  S^ 
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li^ds^  at  the'^jmlace  of  Wells/  by  the  falling  of  a        | 
slack,  of  ebimiiies.     Anumg  the  multttudes  of 
tettl^  that' w^re  lost,  fifteen  thousand  sheep  pe- 
Ush^  in  one  level  only,  ,  | 

'  Aeirtumstahce  which  added  mach  to  the  better 
-appearance  of  the  metropolis  towards  the  latter 
end  df  QaeeH  Aimers  reign,  was  the  general  adop-  | 
tk)ri  of  sash  windows  in  the  room  of  casements. 
Sashes  certainty  were  iiitrodnced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  but  did  not  become  general  before  the  | 
beginning 'of  the  last  century.  They  were  origi- 
psSy  very  thick,  and   the  joinings  were  left  in 

au'are  pieces,  to  add,  as  itwas  then  supposed,  to        I 
eir  strength.    Within  a  few  years  past,  for  the 
greater  conveoiitece  in  admitting  the  light,'  we  have 
#^  thiis  distinction  of  London  in  its  middle  ages,        I 
^Ve  way  to  sashes  of  less  diameter  in  the  frame,        ' 
but  mudi  superior  in  utility  and  appearance  to  the 
Ibnnermode.  I 
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MODERN  LO^NDON. 

Sketch  of  its  Increase  from  1748  to  1799.— ^rcAt^ 
tecture  compared  with  that  of  thejifieenth  Cen^ 
tury. — Ancient  Edifices  still  remaimrtg^ — Oma^"^ 
mental  Fronts  in  LeadefihaU-streetf  St.  John's^ 
lane. — Princ^fml  Divisions  into  three^  the  JVestEnd 
of  the  Tomi,  (he  dty^  and  tiie  Port  of  Londom 
'^Borough  of  Sduthwark.-^Si.  Mary4a4tonnef 
its  Origin. — impartial  Observations  by  Foreigners^ 
-^D^ects  in  our  ^blic  Buildi$igs,^^JLQn4on 
contrasted  with  Pans^^Paneguric  on  its  Trade 
and  '8plendaur."^Not  a^showutiity,  and why.-^ 
Striking  Peculiarkies^The  &itomeofthe  wM$ 
WorldT         .  ^      ..  ;    , 

The  incfiease  of  Londoii  fjpam  Ae  jmr  1748 
W  the  close  of  the  'year  1799  nu^  •  be>  summed 
np  as  follovrs:  ''  commencmg  at  toe  noith-east; 
the  whole  extent  of  grouad  firoiti  Goodrnm^ 
fields  to  Stepney,  and  from  Whiteohapelrroid' 
to  Shadwell,  has  been  nearly  cohered  ^ith  build- 
ings, besides  the  recent  erection  ^f  the  .West 
India  Docks.  On  the  other  side  of  Wbiteehapeir 
toad,  from  Hackney  to  Bethnatgreen  and  Mile? 
end,  the  whole  has  been  covered  with  i^reets  and 
houses.  i       .        / '       . 

The  line  of  increase  on^  the  south-east  side  pro? 
ceeds  from  Deptibrd  ta  Caknberwell,'Kennington^ 
and  Stock  well,  and  thence:  by  Lambeth  .to  Westi* 
minster  apd  Blackfnars-bridge,  taking  in  tjie  whole 
space  formerly  denominated  Sit.  Geoi^Vfididi^ 
sufficient  to  tbrnlra  considerable  city.  Gcmtinuing 
towards  Chelsea,.  Walfaamrgreen,  Hammeramitl^ 
Tumha]nfgreen^Keiuiiligtoa.to  HydpHfisi^^mm, 
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the  whole  extent  is  covered  with  convenient  build- 
ings of  elegant >sj(miH«u^. 

From  Bayswateir  to  Paddington,  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  hj  Highbury,  to  Kingsland  and  Hack- 
«iey,  wh4^^  tne  Iim  of  ^ewoiUikvaQUtlp^  vtneeta,  ttie 
wbc^e  of  Lisson-'gifeeB^  Cumbd^lirtowny  Vomer's- 
town,  PentonviUe,  HoUowaj,  Highbur3'^,  cind 
Kingsland^  have  nmn  witbin  menwry  to  m  wiaz- 
ing  dxteni.  T^t  Iracte  of  grpniid  hav«  been  fe^rmed 
inioHiagiiiifieeiit  aqaai«Q  ^  streets,  e¥^o  of  ats^tely 
laansioiM.  Tile  i«pKxveinieiil»  of  the  gieal^ 
jiequ^noe  have  bem^  moiihr.  on  the  xuurth  fiMte  of 
the  metifeaoiku  Thu9  ^  large  p«|isli«9  ei  Pad- 
4ni^i^  Stt/MiNry-laTh^Mie,  and  rmciai^  vhh  the 
additional  bijiildings^  in  St.  Gilee  in  the  Fields  have 
Ibecn wholly  built^  ai>d  the  Midifictta:  and JRiltlid* 
fing-hospitals,  the  paths  to  which  were  mdicaied 
daQ^erous  from  the  depredations  ,of  robbers,  are 
toow  sniroufided  with  hmdimne  stfeeetit.  The  su- 
f^ib  tqnafes  iirinch  hatve  been  fomed  lore  IV)ife^ 
vmHf  MancbMtei^  FitBroyi^  Bedfoinl,  Tomtock^ 
tLtmdf  and  Bnaiswidt)  ]|!eside«  dat  fbafnificent 
Taaffe  e(  pafanes,  Bovtkndoplaos. 

liie  btouty  aiHi  pesfaolioii  of  modern  avdnilee^ 
lore  wiil  ap^av  to  the  grea^st  advantaj^e,  evosi  if 
we  compare  our  present  haUtations  with  those  of 
oar  foMfiitheca  ai  the  commeBoeKient  of  tbe 
StIeMAL  cetttufy  ^  these  wece  extreneljr  lude  anil 
inconvenient :  even  towards  the  close  oi  that  eest. 
tttty,  ebimitieg  hi  the  waUs,  or  againat  die  sides  of 
the  bouses,  appear  ta  have  been  q  novelty.  The 
he«ses  of  the  common  people,  in  geae^  were 
pvobabl;;^^^  oa  one  floor  onfy,  ibe  idea  of  boaiding 
tjbem,  either  at  sides  or  bottom,  had  not  then  been 
eiMKeired;  the  ground  ia  the  inaide  was  covered 
WJ«h  a  few  rushes,  ani^  aHMMigsit  th^e  were  thiown 
att  thor  hoo^  4^,  awl  ^U^  ocoasioQed  ^r  the 
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consttmptioii  in  die  family^  wliich  was  seldoiA  jfc* 
moyed,  but  stiifered  to  accumulate  tiH'tt  ftreqm-ntiy 
became  hi^ly  offensive.  The  improved  mode  of 
bmkliiig  With  latb  and  plaster^  ^whieh  followed  the 
houses  of  one  story,  is  sOpposed  to  have  been 
boiTOwed  from  the  Low  Countries;  but  as  they 
could  not  make  the  site  of  their  apartments  either 
level  or  upright,  they  endeavoured  to  obviate  this 
defect  by  a  post  suspended  from  the  roof,  which 
.  falHng  perpendicularly,  left  a  considerable  space 
between  it  and  the  wall;  this  is  evident  Arom  seve*- 
lal  jpassages  in  Shakespeare,  particularly  where  he 
makee  Hamlet  kill  Polonius  behind  the  arras. 
where  he  had  hid  Himself.  Several  houses  ettcted 
BbovLt  liie  time  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VI I. 
have  itemahi^  till  within  a  few  years  past,  and 
among  them  one  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lowers 
Itreet,  islington,  formerly  belonging  t<i  Sir  lliomas 
Lovdl;  afterwards,  as  supposed,  to  belong  to  one 
mf  the  sons  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Nortlmmberiand; 
aad,  lastly,  used  for  the  parish  workhouse.  >lno* 
ther,  lately  pulted  down,  stood  at  the  nortb-east 
eorner  ot  Newington-green;  they  usually  con^ 
aisted  of  three  sides,  sometimes  of  four,  with  an 
entrance  by  a  square  aperture  in  the  front  into  the 
c{uadraneie.  The  Four  Swans  at  Waltkmi-crp^ 
is  a  good  specimen  of  iliis  stvle ;  it  is  the  manon* 
bouse  of  the  manor  of  Hieobald's,  and  was  for* 
Eterly  the  residence  of  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
VI IL  The  White  Hart  Tavern  in  Bishopsrgate* 
street,  with  a  date  of  1480  upon  \tf  though  much 
modemieeft,  is  another  house  of  this  descriptiouii 
which  are  only  to  be  met  wkh  at  the  east  or  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  and  were,  ptt>bub!y,  the 
residence  of  the  principal  courtiers  about  tiie  time 
el'  Richiard  lil.  and  Henry  Vil.  About  this  pe**- 
nod  domestic  architecture  seemed  much  improved 
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by  the  restoration  of  the  art  of  making  bricks^ 
vbich  had  bea:i  much  neglected  since  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  Henry  VII.  built  the  nalace  of 
Shene,  or  Richmond,  with  brick;  ana  Wolsey 
built  his  house  at  Esher,  and  the  palace  of  Hamp* 
ton  Court  with  the  same  materials.  Canonbury* 
bouse,  and  the  walls  belonging  to  it,  are  of  the 
sameperipd;  still,  hoWever,  building  with  brick 
seems  to  nave  been  confined  to  houses  of  that  mag- 
nitude only.  Queen  Elizabeth  inhabited  a  house 
composed  of  lath  and  plaster  in  Cross-street, 
Islington,  whilst  her  Lord  Treasurer  is  said  to 
have  occupied  the  house  now"known  by  the  sign  of 
the  Queen's  Head,  in  the  LoWer-street  of  the  same 
viUagei  which  ajffprds  a  just  specimen  of  the  pre-  - 
vailing  mode  of  l^ildin^  at  tbe  clos^  of  the  six- 
teenth centuji-yi  '  Stories  projecting  oyer  eaqh 
other  as  they  ascended,,  ana  windows  advancing 
still  further,  and  occupying  almost  the 'whole  front 
of  the  house,  belong  to  the  same  period.  The 
fronts  likewise  became  highly  ornamental  about 
this  period,  being  tirequently  decorated:  with  me- 
i^lions,  or  subjects  in  history,  in  bas  relief]  as 
Plight  have  been  seen  some  few  years  ago  upon 
several  old  houses  in  and  near  St.  John's-lane, 
Smithfield,  particularly  the  Baptist's  Head,  above 
an  hundred  and  ten  years  past  occupied  as  a  pub- 
lic-house; such  vrexe  also  the  Swan  near  it,  and 
the  Queen's  Head  at  the  comer  of  Pet^r's-lane, 
St.  JohnVstreet,  all  of  them  evidently  the  dwell- 
ings of  people'of  quality  when  Arst  erected*  Ano- 
ther house  also,  at  the  corner  of  Duck-lanci  West 
Smidifield,  bore  upon  its  front  the  story  of  Wat 
Tyler  in  raised  piaster^  Some  houses  still  remain- 
ing in  Leadenhall-street  are  likewise  of  this  de« 
scription  and  period,  when  the  most  substantial 
and  opulent  citizens,  as  usual,  imitated  the  nobi- 
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lity  and  the  coartiers.  Many  such  houses,  which' 
escaped  the  great  fire,  still  remain  in  the  courts 
and  allies  about  Bishopsgate-street,  Norton*falgate; 
in  the  sechided  parts,  and  the  Hidi-ijtreet  o?  the 
Borough  of  Southwark;  Holy  well-street  in  the^ 
Strand  ;  and  in  the  ancient  parts  of  Westminster 
near  the  Abbey,  and  Tothill-street 

Great  indeed  was  the  improvement  which  the 
metropolis  received:  from  the  mind'  and*  hand  of 
Itiigo  Jones,  whoi  designed  the  new  buildings  at' 
Covent-gaiden.  in  a  style  of  simple  grandeur,  till^ 
then  unknowh'in  the  country.  It  is  also  supposed' 
that  he  formed  the-  area  of  Lincoln Vinn-ndds/ 
with  the  buildinffs  on  the  west  side  of  that  square, 
and  the  south  side  of  Great  Queen-street. 

A&et  the  fire  of  London  brick  buildings  only 
were  allowed  to  beerected,  and  those  wereionned. 
in  the   High-streets  upon  a  handsome  pfen,  the 
elevations  having  a  sufiiciency  of  ornament  to  give 
them  variety,  and  even  a  due  proportion :  of  gran-' 
deur,  without  heaviness  or  encumbrance,  aBtnar 
be  seen  *in  parts  of^Gracechurch-fStreet,  Comhill,- 
Cheapside,  &c.     T^e  designs  were,  probably,*  from 
Sir  Christopher.  Wreny  who  has 'left  several  good* 
speciniens  of  his  style  likeivise  in  Mincing-lane; 
some  of  these  with  ornamented  windows^   over 
large  gates,  &c.- This -mode  of  butlding  continued: 
with  little  variation 'for  near  a  century,  that  is,  till  i 
within  the  last  forty  •  or  fifty  yearsi  since  which  it 
has  been  almost  an  invariable  rule  to 'exclude  all  i 
tonament   whatever   ir^m   the   fronts  ot"  houses.-. 
This  practice  is  s^id  to  have  itfe  cohVenienbe  in^^aft 
fording  no  projections  to  collect  the  duat^nd  dirt, , 
but  is,  notwithstanding/  defective- in -pointot^  ele* 
gance;-  and  a-  ^tind  of  ttibnfi«;ony  is  cpiAplained  of  / 
IB   ihfc  never:  varying-' Ikie-  now  pursued;  -  /The 
■  c&       ■ 
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-n^t^fgtipn  qC  tbc  Mpp^t  n,  hair^vcr,  alfowecl  to 
b^  a,  most  v^nable  iin^icnr^iiicn^y  ool  n^inely  i>om> 
iu  aifpi^mj}  9.  f^oayeifafint  mode  of  cQuy^jipg-  tba 
niin  tpM^x;  ^:om  tjbe  xq^($,,  but  as  it  h^s  i^sen.  th^ 
me^ns^  of  ceuderii^g  y^less  the  larg^  wQod«]|:  cor- 
nic^  ifWM)^  wdier  th^  roof,  the  fatal  effects  of 
^hich  were  frequeatly  experienced  in  the  coea* 
n^nni^Qlipu  of  fi^  from  one  edifice  to  another-. 

But  sinpe  the  inj^troppli^  sterns  to  have  tak«fi  its 
de^pitive  forrop  it  has  been  said  to  consist  of  ^ree 
l^nncipa^  divisions ;  the  Ci|:y  of  LondiHiy  the  City 
erf*  Vtfe«^tmin&t€r,  and  the  Borough  of  $oathwarl^^ 
\ii^  tjbeir  respective  suburbs ;  to  which  must  now 
b«  addied,  as  not  coming  withia  these  sections,  on 
the   norther^    side>    Pentonville,    SomerVtown^. 
Ca^bden-town^  &c.;  on  the  south  side,  Lambeth,^ 
tf^  l^r^-road^  on  the  western,  Knightsbridge^ 
and  Ivensingtpn ;  on  the  east.  Mile-end  New-town, 
%thi|ial-Creen,  &c.  &c.  so  that  the  length  of  Lcm-. 
dfmf  properly  speaking,  from  Hyde  Park-comec 
lf>  PofW  is  nearly  seven  miles.    i\nd  as  to  the 
hpqsea  and  villages  that  on  each  tide  line  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  to  a  considerable  distance,  strangers 
Qtten  imagine  themselves  in  London  lon^  before: 
tbey  arrive  there.    Tine  breadth  of  this  city  is  n^ 
legular,  being  about  three  miles  in  the  widiest  part» 
and.lit^  more  than  half  a  mile  at  the  narxowest^ 
between  Clerkenwell  and  Blackfiiar's-bridge.    Tb« 
|Nrincipal  streets  are  uniformly  wide  and  airy,  and 
are. paved  for  cairiages  in  a  very  oonvesoient  mai^ 
^r,  rising  in  r  convexity  to  pass  the  water  off  h% 
two  fide  channels,  on  the  right  aqd  l^t  of  wbica 
if  abroad  pavement  of  flag-stones,  a  little  elevated^ 
ttptd  in  large  streeu  rather  on  a  declined  jplan^  foi 
1^  ptti|iose  of  drainipg  tiie  water  qS  and  keqping 
Ibom  d^.    13^  coBunap  aewersi  «t  fif^mt  nwiey- 
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iM»Ai  ibe  city,  are  probaUy  larger  and  more  cotfH 
mo^Mstfaaa  the  streets  and  passages  abore  gremnd' 
used  ta  be. 

Tbe  prmcipat  streets^  feUowing  the  ceurse  of 
the  river,  extend  from  west  to  east,  and  the  crossx 
8tieet»o^  course  from  nortb  to  soujth;  strahgers, 
however,  commonly  make  the  diyhion  of  London' 
mio  the  eity  and  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

The  TFest  end  of  the  town  is  by  far  the  most  iho^ 
dera  and  elegant;  H  is  inhabited  by  the  nabitity' 
and  genliry,  and  besides  these  a  great  number  of 
the  most  opulent  merchants  in  the  city  havie* 
&eir  towti  residences  in  this  fashionable  quarter.    ' 

The  Cityy  in  the  common  phrase,  m^ans  the 
trading  part  of  &e  town,  perhaps  from  the  Sttattd' 
and-  (Raring-cross  to  the  Custom-house  or  ti^e* 
Tower ;  but  all  eastward  of  this  spot  may  be  con^ 
sidered  asa  s£a  pobt,  as  the  inhabitants^  almost 
to  a  man>  are  connected  with  maritime  affairs, 
consisting  of  ship*builders,  ship-owners,  capttiins^ 
of  vessels^  rope^makersy  dealers  in  stores,  8tc.  8tc.. 
while  the  whole  shore  onieaoh  side  of  the  Thames 
between  London^. Limehouse,  and  Deptford,  is  oc 
eupied  by  a  line  of  warehouses  cmd  wharfs,  in- 
eiiMiing  the  two  great  docks,  and  devoted  to  the 
bustle  and  Inisiness  which:  distinguishes  London 
ftom  eviery  other.cityin  Europe.  It  may  be  added. 
Inspecting  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  particularly 
il»<  iiig^tseet.  running  on  a  line  to  the  scmd^t  of 
I«ondo»4Nridge,.  that  it*  is  also  inhabited  by  m^^ 
dtatttt  and  traders^  New  streets  ^  have  till  lately 
eontmued  branching  out  on.  this  side  of  the  rivei! 
in  vittPious  directions;  and  the  new  buildings  on 
Newington-KAUseway,  very^  n^arfy  connect  the 
Snnry  side  of  London  with  the  viHa  of  Wajj* 
woi^. 

Mn  Lysm^;  in  his  Envibons  or  toNiDOT^; 
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observes,  with  respect  to  the  prog^ss  of  boilduig 
at  the  west  end  of  the  towB,  tLat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  **  Mary-la-bdnne  was  a  smsdl. 
village,  nearly  a  mile  from,  any  part  of  the  metro- 
polis." 

In  17 1^9  a  plan  was  formed  for  building  Ca- 
TENJiisH-sQUABE,  and  several  streets  on  the  north 
of  Tybum*road.  The  D^k^  of  Chandos,  then 
ISarl  of  Camarvoni  took  the  whole  north  side,  in- 
tending to  build  a  very  magnificent  mansion,  of 
which  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
town  (l^te  the  Princess  Amelia's)  and  the  Earl  of 
43ainsborough's  were  to  have  been  wings.  Lord 
Harcourt  and  Lord  Bingley  took  some  ground  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  and  the  rest  was  let  to 
builders;  but  the  failures  of  the  South  Sea  scheme 
stopped  these  improvements  for  some  time,  till  at 
length,  to  induce  the  builders  to  go  on,  a  cbapel 
and  Oxford-market  were  projected  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  new  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Gitibs  furnished  the  design,  and  they  were 
^th  finished  in  1724;  but  the  market  was  not 
opened  till  1732^  because  Lord  Craven  opposed  it, 
apprehensive  that  -it  would  hurt  the  profits  of 
Camaby-market.  The  row  of  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Tyburn-road  or  Oxford-street,  from  Rath^ 
bone-place  to  Vere-street,  was  completed  in  1729> 
about  which  time  the  following  streets  in  the 
vicinity  were  built,  and  the  ground  laid  out  for  sc^- 
veral  others,  viz.  Henrietta-street,  Vcre-street, 
.Holies-street,  Marearet-street,.  Cavendish-street, 
Welbeck-street,  Wirapole-street,  Princes^strc^t, 
Bolsoyer-street,  Castle-street,  John-street,  Market- 
street^  Lower  Harley-street,  Wigmore-street,  Morr 
timer-street,  &c«  mostly  named  from  the  title  and 
family  distinctions  of  the  noble  houses  of  Oxford 
and  rortland.    Maitland  says, .  there  were  19  bis 
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time  five  hundred  and  seVenty'^eveii  houses  in  the 
parish  of  Mary-la-brame,  which  before  consisted  of 
pasture  fields. 

In  1770,  the  ocmtinuation  of  Hailey-street  was 
completed;  Mansfield-Street,  a  litUe  beyond  it  to 
the  north,  was  formed  upon  die  spot  where  a  body 
of  water,  called  Mary-la-bonms basin, had  been; 
Portland-place,  and  the  streets  adjoining,  rose 
isoon  after ;  Stratfbrd-place,  wbioh  adjds  such  an 
ornament  to  the  upper  part  of  Oxford-street,  was 
built  about  1774,  on  some  eround  belonging  to 
the  City  of  London,  called  Conduit  Mead,  where 
the  old  Lord  Mayor's  banquettins-house  formerly 
stood;  Cumberland-place,,  intended  for  a  circus, 
was  begun  about  the  scune  yeaf",  and  from  1786 
till  the  commencement .  of  the  French  war,  the 
new  buildings  increased  with  the  greatest  rapidily ; 
all  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property  on  that  side  of 
the  metropolis,,  one  farm  excepted,  being  let  on 
building  leases ;  and  the  buildmgs  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Mary-la-bonne  were  equally  numerous*- 
To  this  vast  parish  it  is  to  be  observed,,  there  arei 
several  chapels  of  eas€f,  to  say  nothing  of  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship,.  XJz.  Oxford  Chapel,  built) 
about  1739 ;  Portland .  Chapel,  .1766;  Bentiiic*; 
Chapel,  1772;  Portman .  Ch^pdi,  1779;  Quebdc 
Chapel,  1788;  Margaretrstreet  Cha^l,  i&cL&c' i 

About  1760,  some  other  improvemeats,  highly « 
useful,  were  adopted ;  for,  ©ft^  several  estisudtesi 
liad  beeai  s^hm'i^eA  t^  the  cpm^ltt^e  appointed  foe: 
the  purppse^  t^e  prefci;en«j,  wad  giveii  .to  Mr.r 
Mylne's'  plan  for, buildings Usiiaw  bridge. at  Black-' 
friars,  the  ^icst  pile  for  wh^eii.  tvas  driven  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  on  the  /th  of  June.; 

Among  other  regulations,  alao.  the  city,  gates 
were  ordered  to. \be  prilled  down ;  and  the, commit- 
tee sQl4.A%^te::iW  ji77l.-  fl«»..Cyipplegate  for 
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91L  and  Ludgate  for  1491.  to  be  pttHed  doim  and? 
takeaaway  hj  the  ptircha$er  within  a  limited  time. 
The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whicb  stood  b». 
the  wegt  side  of  Ludgate^  was  set  op*  a^nst  the- 
east  end  of  St.  Diuistaa^  chmch  4n  Fleel-stseeti ' 
whei^e  it  stili  contKnuesi. 

Fket  Ditchi  whkfa  can  all  tiie*  ygmf  «p  ibe  mid--* 
die  of  f  ketHoaiket,  it  should  iMvre  bees  otwervedt' 
befom,  was  ai^ed  over,  in  IJSA^Sf  to  matte  room  - 
for  the  "removal  of  StoekVixavlMj  whieb  used  to' 
be  held  on  the  qpot  where  the  Mansion-house  now  * 
stands. ;  but  it  was  not  tiH  Blackfriars-bridge  hade 
been  eiected,  between  176O  and  1768,  that  the> 
difech  which  used  to  rua  dose  u|^  to  Liidgate4iilti 
Wias  filled  up ;  and  over  whioby  on  the  «oii^  sifie 
of  Fleet«treet  bordering  Ludgate4iill,  there  wa&a^ 
small  stone  bridge,  said  to  Iuivb  been  built  upon* 
the  model  of  the  Kialto^t  Venice.  Many  per8on9> 
stiU  livinff  remember  the  singular  spectacle  of: 
harget  saifing  up,  when  the  tide  served,  close  to  the- 
houses  where  Bridge-etieet  and  Chatbannplaee- 
mnr  stand. 

A  bridge  or  bridjpes  in^additiott  to  diat  of  Lon-^ 
Am  of  so  long  standing  remained  a  deaide«tmn- 
Without  effect  till  1736,  when  the  inconvenieBce' 
whidi  had  been  occasioned,  by  the  great  reswt. 
of  coadies  and  other  vdiicles  passing  and  repassing', 
the  Thames  fimm.  the  Horse-ferry  at  Westminster^ 
inabord  Dr.  Potter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^', 
and  several  md»lemeft  to  procme  an  aet  for  bnim^ 
jng  a  bridge  across  the  rrver  Thames,  from  Ne^ 
Palaoe  Yard,  Westminster>  to  the  opposite  shone 
in  the  countyi  of  Surryt  This  act.  was  not  ob«- 
tamed  without  great  opposition  ftom  the  City  oB 
London  as  well  as- the  Borouffh  of  Southwmfcv- 
however^  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  a  eaissonoB 
JaauAiy  ^1  17384^  by  HamSF  Ead  of  Pemtaoke^ 
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^d  U  was  competed  ia  1750^  at  aaexyeiice^i)^ 
upwards  of  dB9^00Dk' 

AbottI  I7$4v  aaoBg  oiAer  imprwemmca  in  poiat 
of  convenience  as  well  as  embellishment,  the  iMK 
bitrty  at  (Aieweti  end  of  tile  town  eame  t&  a  re- 
solution of  affixing  the  naiDQ»  of  sevemt  knea 
and9treei3  ]«iOQnspicu0ns|iiacc%  and  by  patting 
their  titles  ov  Daiae<i  119011  their  gates  ordo<w»: 
those  of  New  Burlingt(>n->street  set  the  exaaiple;* 
most  of  the  struts  aboat  UanoteiHM]iiara  foUoired' 
ity  and  the*  mode  was  afterwards  gen^ndly  «d<n(edy 
and  cofitinaes  of  gceat  utility.  1^  these  memoda 
the  stranger  and  foreigner  readily  finds  oot  the 
street,  and  every  person  of  business  the  house  at 
whi<ii  ha  means  to  call. 

Another  measure  which  conferred  no  small  de^ 
gree  of  beauty  and  convenience  apon  the  0ietpo»-> 
poUs  in  general^  was  an  act  of  parliament  wbieb 
passed  about  1765,  for  the  better  pavingycleansmg, 
and  enlightening  the  city  of  London,  mid  italibca^ 
ties,  for  preventing  annoyances,  8cc.  TU»  intro- 
dac^d  the  Scotch  pavement  so  called,  which,  with 
the  removal  of  posts,  spouts,  signs  and  gutten^  has 
added  a  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfcnt  to  tiie 
pedaitrimi  and  the  visitor,  to  which  Ixmdon^  till 
that  tioM^  had  been  utterly  a  stranger. 

But,  wbUe  the  eieteat  and  enhu^ement  of  ibe 
Stthurbs  of  thia  great  city  have  been  thus  detailed^ 
it  would  be  injustice  to  pass  over  the  nu»e  interior 
impovements.  Tliose  persons  who  remember  ilia 
eoageatioii  of  stieets,  lanes,  and  narrow  aU^s  that 
used  to  obstruct  die  passage  in  the  neighbourliaod^ 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  between  NewgAte*street  and 
Saow-hill)  cats  best  appretiate  their  removal  in  the 
years  laOi  and  1802,  and  the  erection  of  Sarw* 
Kaa-^STBEBT^  bv  whieh  die  winding  roond  Old 
^ifiw-hiUtoHoU»oiiiii^«?oaded|  and  instead  of  a 
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steep  biU  which  ns^  to  exists  a  gentle  ascents  is' 
now  contrived  from  Holbomrbridge  to  Newgate- 
streety  betureea  a  range  of  »ixtf-nine  handsome 
dwellings. 

Much  the  same  obaSacIes  to  bea^itjr  and'  eonve^ 
nience  existed  between  Temple-bar  and  St.  de- 
mentis Cbiarch  in  the  Strand^  before  Alderman- 
PJLckettNi  improvements  were  adopted,  and  the* 
courts  and  alleys  about  St.  CtementV  Church  re- 
ilQioved.  At  presented  lange  of  lofty  buiJdings  and^ 
a  feae  opening  improves  tnc  nassage  and  the  pro^ 
spect  between  Temple-bar  ana  St.  Clement's  up  to* 
Holywdl-gtreet  on  one  side,  and  Essex-street  oa^ 
the  other. 

Another  improvement,  trtily  magnifiisent^  mnsir 
cert^nly  be  admitted  in  the  erection  of  Finsbury-- 
squarey  and  those  new  and  elegant  edifices,  which: 
now  cover  all  the  northern  site  of  ancient  Moor-- 
fields.  This  erection  commenced  about  1777. 
After  this  period,  the  west  side  being  erected  first, 
^e  others  rose  with«as  little  interruption,  as  possi- 
We^  aud  the  whole  was  neai'ly  inhabited  in.  1783: 
the  rents>  which  then  produced  47921.  in  1797  en- 
«a^sed  to  75981. 

A^udden  transformation,  as  it  were,  of  a  marshy, 
moor  into  the  magnificent  abodes  of  some  of  the 
Vb'eallliiest  merchants  in  the  metropolis,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  interesting  to  the  curious  observer, 
.  %a(l  tliis  transformation  will  probably  appear  still 
%.<^Q  striking  when  in  its  proper  place,  we  come 
^.4jElipeate  the  farmer  varied  features  of  this  ce- 
lebfateil  4jiiarter  of  London.  .  :>  * 
;  llhus  far,  with-  the  observations  we  have  made 
by.jtl?.e  way,  we  have  selected  and  arranged  what 
has  ^^n  previously  written  by  several  tiiglish  au- 
t^lpsiw^ho  have  been  engaged  in' describing  this 
gr^  {id^trppolid,    Wei^eartily  cdneur.-m  the.  opi- 
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nions  driey  have'  fonned  of  its  Wealth  and  siagnifi- 
ceoce ;  but,  as  it  becomes  an  honest  and  impartial, 
historian,  we  must  confess  that  the  over-weening  . 
fondness  of  some  of  our  predecessors  for  extolling 
London  to  tiie  skies  appears  to  us  rather  puerile 
than  otherwise.    We  cannot  be  mdges  and  parties 
in  our  own  cause.    Even  in  the  capital  of  the 
British  empire  diece  is .  still  much  room  for  im* 
provement ;  ^and  if  we  attend  to  what  enlightened 
toreigners  who  have  visited  us  have  remarked,  we- 
may,  prohably,  be  soon  induced  to  prefer  the  un-  ~ 
biassed  opinions  of  strangers  to   those  of  our 
friends,  wbo  cannot  so  easuy  divest  themselves  of 
prepossessions  and  prejudices. 

''It  is  natural  for  eveay  man  tobe:partialto  that 
country  which  he  has  the  happiness  to  call  his  own ; 
and  for  a  native  of  this  favoured  land  not  to  be. 
conscious  of  its  superior  value  is  something  worse 
than  stupidity.    Still,  however,  it^  is  necessary, 
propor,  4tnd  desirable  for  the. people  of  any  ooiin<* 
try  not  to  form  their  judgments  of  themselves^  en-^ 
tirely  by  their  own  observations,  but  to  learn  ^nd. 
know   w^hat  opinioxis  and  what  judgments  aret 
formed  of  them  oy  persons  who  cannot  be  suspected: 
of  being  under  any  undue  bias.'' 

French  writers,  we  know,  liave  given  their  c^i-.  / 
nions  pretty  freely  upon  the  mode  of  building  in 
the  liietropolis,  and  of  the  exploded  practice  of 
.  immuring  some  of  our  princt{Hd  houses  within 
lofty  and  impervious  walls;  and  if  froni  other  na«^ 
tions  on  the  continent  We  may  reasomtbly  expect 
less  of  riv£^hip  or  more  impartiality,  we  shall  still 
find  them  not  less  unanimous  in-  censuring  our 
taste  than  the  natives  of  France,  and  particularly 
our  public  buildinffs ;   a  Prussian  traveller,   who 
made  a  considerable  tour  through  several  parts  of 
Snglandin^  1789,  speaks  of  ^^bt«  James's  Palace^ 
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or  tbe  King's,  phre  of  residence,  a»  one  of  th« 
itEcaoest  public  buildings  in  Londcm.^'  Ar  the* 
lower  eod  of  tbe^prrk,  he  oIbo  obs^ires,  **  quite 
at  the  cxtreinitjry  is  dbe  Queen's  Palace,  a  hand*- 
some  modem  buildine,  but  s^  much  resembling^ 
a  private  house/'  Tne  same  writer^  though  he 
owns  that  '^  the  houses  in  general  struck  bim  a»  i£ 
tbey  were  daric  and  gloomy,  yet  at  the^ome  tiine^ 
^  prodigioi^fy  great  and  majestic."  At  that  itiio^ 
ment,  says  he^  ^  I  could  not  in  my  own  mind  cbm-» 
pare  the  external  view  of  London,  with  that  of  any- 
other  city  I  had  ever  aeen**^ 

AnothMor  ioreigaCT  who  visited  onr  metropolis* 
but  a  very  short  time  since,  honottn  eur  oomitij  ia: 
the  following  reflections^  whieh  he  makes  upon  die 
metropolis,  notwithstanding  some  remarks  «|M>i£ 
iti  r^tive  imperfeetuma. 

Hi,'*  Miys  he,  ''the  most  magnificent  ci»f  isdiae 
in  whidi  d^re  are  the  greatest  number  of  noM&' 
buMings  and  superb  houses,  most  undonbtedly* 
Pans  is finr  beyond  London;  bat  if  we  pay  more 
regard  to  tbe  extent  of  ground  which  a  cny  oovetB,' 
to  the  regidarity  of  its  streets^  tbe  great  number  of 
squares,  the  appearance  of  industry  and  wealtb 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  it  is  certain  that  LcmdoOf 
is  in  raese  respects  much  superior  to  its  rival. 

£xcept  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  line^ 
and  elegant  imitation  of  St.  Peter^s  church  at 
Rcoie;  Uiat  remarkable  specimen  of  Gothic  arcfai<^ 
teeture  at  Wcstminstef ;  bomerset^place ;  the  B^nk 
and  the  Mansion-house,  I  have  seen  no  building 
worth  mentioning.  St.  James's  has  the  appe^ance 
of  an  old  monastery,  or  rather,  if  you  please,  aa 
old  barrack;  and  the  palaces  which  have  beea 
erected  for  the  Frinee  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  o£ 
York,  are  models  of  meanness*and  bad  taste,  llie- 
tbeatres  are  iiKleed  well  enra^b  within^d^  but 
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witheut,  tbey  lo<^  like  so  mmf  sAiabby  lentots* 
courts.  The  Paotiieoiiy  Kanela^h,  and  Vaosihal^ 
prettUy  and  eren  ricfal  j  decorated  as  they  wpt,  eai^ 
not  be  |K>mted  out  as  pattams  of  architedore.^ 

The  author  cootmues  thtts :  **  howerer,  having 
premised  thus  much  with  impartiality,  I  am  scarcely 
able  to  describe  to  yon  how  much  I  vraa  struck 
with  this  city  on  the  first  view  of  it.  The  uuifop- 
mity  of  bmklingy  wUdb,  as  it  were,  set  each  other 
qS,  seemed  to  supply  e?«iy  dc&eteocy  of  oroament 
or  shew.    The  breadth  of  die  streets,  and  the  sin-* 

£1^  cooLYenience  ^f  the  paivemeiit  appropriated 
'  fioDt-passeiigers,  the  trarie^,  the  neadness,  and 
tine  rich  shew  made  by  suchanumbw  of  shops  of 
emy  kind,  £onnod  a  spectacle  of  so  deligbtfol  and 
aslonishiBg  an  appearanoe,  a»  to  emiceim  must 
Qeeds  be  seen.  There  are  somai^^HMs  lam  opeit 
to  yieWf  and  spread  forth  wi&  so  mu<m  art  awi at* 
teutioQ,  that  till  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  sights  so 
various  and  brilliaut,  it  orast  needs  be  weary. 

You  are  not  ignorant  that  Londoa  ahme  trmia* 
acts  two^thirds  oi  the  trade  of  the  three  kinffdmus  $ 
the  splendour  and  activity  of  its.retail  trade,  wiH 
not  therefore  surprise  you ;  but  t^  take  a  view  of 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  commerce  of  this 
first  tiradiBg  nation  in  the  world,  you  must  pene- 
trate the  busy  throng  which  constantly  blockades 
the  Strand,  and  proceed  as  I  have  done,  till  you 
mix  with  the  crowds  which  fill  up  every  avenue  to 
the  custon^ouse ;  you  must  next  take  boat  to  g6 
down  the  Thames,  aad  see  the  bosom  of  that  noble 
river,  bearing  thousaffids  and  thousands  of  vessels, 
soniesailmg.up  or  down,  going  or  eomiBg  irom 
everr  fKirt  of  the  world,  and  others  moored  in  se* 
verar  tiew  as  closely  to  each  other  as  possiUe ; 
you  witt  tfa^a  confess  that  you  have  beheld  nothing 
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thai  can  give  you  a  stronger  idea  of  the  noble  and 
happy  eflects  of  human  industry.^' 
.  London,  he  proceeds,  "  is  far  from  being  a 
shewy  city/^  and  he  assigns,  what  he  calls,  "  two 
or  three  strong  reasons  wny  he  thinks  so." 
.  "  The  first  of  them  is,  that  the  architecture  of 
&e  houses  is  the  simplest  possible,  not  to  say  mefan ; 
and  consequently 'there  is  a  sameness  which  is  into- 
lerable :  uniformity  is  the  parent  of  disgust.  They 
are  almost  all  of  them  built  with  a  smaU  bricb, 
either  red,  or  of  a  dingy  yellow,  eq^ually  gloomy. 
The  windows  are  for  the  most  part 'Without  frames^ 
and  generally  withouU shutters;  they  have  rather 
the  appeistrance  of  small  rectangular  holes  in  the 
walls,  than  windows ;  and  though  I  am  no  archi* 
tecl^  I  very  much  suspect  that  besides  being  dita^ 
greefible  to  the  eye  without  side,  they  do  not  keep 
out  the  weather  more  within,  than  windows  of'  a 
better  fashion  would  do. 

Another  mode  in  the  construction  of  houses 
adopted  here,  is  not  l^s  heavy  and  dull  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  a  foreigner,  which  is  placing  iron  rails 
(Eigainst  almost  every  bouse.  The  English  have,  iar 
^ed,  more  reasoois  than  one  for  calling  their  bouses 
castles.  If  the  areas  immediately  before  tlieir 
bouses,  require  a  defence  of  this  kind,  the  si^tof 
a  number  of  heavy  black  iron  bars  is  not  less  o& 
fensive. 

Respecting  the  Thames,  he  ojbserves,  '^  these  is 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  town  from  which  that  no^ 
ble  river  that  traverses  it,  can  be  seen.  There  are 
no  quays,  and  excepting  the  bridges,  which  are 
reallv  magnificent,  and  a  few  buildings,  such  as 
the  Temple  a.nd  Somerset  Place,  both  banks  of  this 
delightful  river  are  covered  with  the  most  filthy 
erections,  old  stabling,  &c.    Thus  tti^  part  <if  th^ 
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town  which  seems  to  admit  of  the  hiost  ornament 
is  entirely  obstructed,  and  the  inhabitants  shutout: 
from  the  picfaest  prospect  which  the  happy  situa- 
tion of  this  capital  is  capable  of  affording 
them-" 

Though  we  have  been  thus  profuse  in  bringing^, 
forivard  the  objections  of  an  intelligent  foreigner 
to  our  mode  of  building,  &c.  we  cannot  conclude, 
these  outlines  of  the  topography  of  this  great  me- 
trojpolis  better  than  in  the  woi*ds  of  the  author 
beRMre  quoted.  He  confesses,  with  respect  to. 
'^  all  his  objections  put  together,  disagreeable  as 
they  may  be,  that  they  are  fully  compensated  in- 
more  than  one  way;  for  instance,  as  by  the  extra- 
^ordinary  neatness  of  the  dwellings,  both  within 
and  without;  by  the  exertions  in  point  of  com- 
merce, and  the  universal  industry  which  gives ani^ 
mation  and  spirit  to  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
added  to  the  variety  of  merchandise  of  every  hind 
exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  different  shops 
and  warehouses,  displaying,  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner,  a  sight  of  the  productions  of  all  parts  of 
the  globe."  And  he  concludes,  that  <^  if  the  ob- 
servation be  jugt,  which  has  been  made  of  a  great 
city,  that  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world," 
it  applies  with  propriety  to  no  citi/  so  much  as  to 
London. 

We  need  only  to  add,  that  if  this  reasoning 
was  correct  at  the  time  it  was  made  by  the  author 
just  quoted^  it  must  apply  much  more  forcibly  at 
the  present  period,  when  we  are  once  more  at 
peace  and  amity  with  France  and  all  the  world, 
America  excepted ;  at  the  happy  conclusion  of  a 
war,  which  for  some  years  past  was  indisputably 
carried  on  by  the  late  French  Emperor,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ruining  our  trade,  and  totally  an- 
nihilating our  maritime  sovereignty. — We  may 
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add  to  tills,  the  distinguished  and  unprecedented 
honour  of  being;  visited  by  the  principal  of  the 
allied  powers,  m  the  person  of  his  Majesty  tb^ 
Emperor  of  Russia;  his  august  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  soms, 
and  their  principal  officers.  And,  upon  a  retro- 
spective comparison  of  the  present  with  any  former 
epoch  of  our  history,  it  can  scarcely  remain  pro- 
blematical, whether  the  present  peace^  and  the 
consec^uences  it  must  produce,  will  not  lead  to  a 
state  of  prosperity  for,  Europe  at  large,  superior, 
under  every  consideration^  to  any  other  recorded 
in  our  annals. 
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LAM9ETH. 


Mr,  Pennant  began  hk  view  of  the  metrai- 
Tppli^,  by  croHsing  the  TbMiGft  m9t  WcatmuMler- 
bridge  to  tbis  qpot  In  the  ^ttrUor  limca^  he  A- 
sserves^  ii  was  a  miaiiory  ^ambijf  a  royal  ome,  bt:^ 
cause  tbe  greail  Hardicatittic;,  ti^.  Ihmt^  died  hoe 
m  104%  ia  the  midst  of  the  jottitjr  of  a  wedding 
dimMT.  And  heie  too,  wi^wiii^  aay  fomaltty,  die 
vsurpei  Haioki  k  »atd;  i»  tiave  anfttebed  ihe  crown 
said  pfaeed  k  on  bis  €fwn  head»  Aftar  thoit  peyiod 
Lambeth  was  jj^&t^  oi  the  estate  of  G^a^  wife  to 
Walter.  £arl  o#  Mantes^  aed  Eustace  of  homkng^, 
who  pvesented  4t  to  the  Church  of  Rochester,  .bikt 
j-eserved  to  herself  the  ipaferonage  of  dm  i^Murch. 
k  becsHie^  m  1197»  the  {iroperty  of  the  see  <^ 

Thi«|ieborinBa  bkbljr.  improved  by  the  magni- 
ficent Henry  Chicheky,  who  enjffjtA  the  primacy 
4»f  «UF£ii^iid,  from  1414  ta  U4S.  Mr.  Peaaant 
kmealed  toikidsa  worthy  aman  tab^ve  been  the 
Sdmaim  of  a  building  so  re]^K>adi&l  to  his  me- 
mory  at^  a  priflon  wjdsin  die  walls  of  this  palace, 
eaUed  the  jL^litird^s  ZWrr^  whidi»  (a  great  aauft  in 
theae  days»)iio8l2h4»  nearly  two  hundr^and  eighty 
pounds.  '^Keiiiher.i»'Qtes(ta«ils.Bgr  catholics^"  Mc 
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P.  observes,  ^*  should  omit  visiting  this  tower,  the 
cruel  prison  of  the  unhappy  followers  of  Wick- 
liflfe/* .  The  vast  ^staples  and  rings  to  which  they 
were  "chained  before  they  were  brought  to  the 
stake^  ought  to  m^ke  protestants  bless  the  hour 
they  were  freed  from  compulsion  of  this  nature. 
This  room,  however,  is  only  twelve  feet  long  and 
nine  broad.  Upon  the  wainscot,  which  is  of  oak, 
there  are  many  half  sentences,  with  names  and 
letters  cut  with  a  knife,  doubtless  the  solitarji 
amusement  of  the  persons  confined.  It  should  be 
noticed  likewise,  tnat  before  the  Reformation, 
most  of  the  bishops  had  their  prisons  in  their  pa- 


But  Lambeth  was  subject  to  another  kind  of 
fimaticiam  during  the  civil  wars  against  Charles  I. 
hcve,  as  Mr.  P«  observes,  ^*  the  fine  works  of  art, 
and  the  sacred  memorials  of  the  dead,  were,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases,  sacrificed  to  puritanical  bar- 
barism, or  to  sadrilegious  |>lunder.  A  Colonel 
Scott,  who  i«fiided1iere  ifi  Oliver's  time,  is  said  to 
have  dug  up  the  body  of  Archbishop  Parker  for 
the  sake  ot  the  le^  of  his  coffin,  and  to  have 
turned  the  chapel  into  a  dancing-room ;  an  exer- 
cise not  very  common  with  puritans.  However, 
Archbishop  Jiixon,  and  succeeding  prelates,  have 
spared  little  4X)s(  and  pains  in  preserving  this' an* 
cient  edifice :  it  should  have  been  observed  before 
that  Wat  Tyler's  mob  had  4ilso  vented  their  friry 
upon  this  palace. 

The  last  outara^  Lambeth  suffered  was  in 
1780,  when  a  rabble,  brought  together  in  conse- 
quence of  Lord  Gordon^s  assemblins*  a-nuniber  of 
persons  in  St.  G^rgeVfields,  exclaiming  "  No 
Pdpeiy,"  attacked  me  gates,  but  timely  notice 
having  been  given,  they  were  happily  secured. 
Archbishop  Comwallis  bad  previously  retired  into 
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Kenty  to  avoid  the'  fury  of  the  misguided  popu- 
lace. 

The  archives  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  are  kept 
in  a  room  over  the  gateway  of  the  pdace,  whicn^* 
with  the  adjacent:  tower  of  brick,  were  built  by 
Bishop  M<»rton  about  the  year  }499«  Since  Mn 
Pennant  wrote,  the  garden  and  park,  containihg 
nearly  thirteen  acres,  nave  be^i  much  improved  by 
Archbishop  Moore,  who  has  opened  a  new  access' 
to  the  palace  for  carriages  through  the  park.  Two 
remarkable  fig-trees  in  the  garden  cover  a  surface 
of  forty  feet,  vfhidti  tradition  says  were  planted  Iryr 
Cardinial  Pole.  The  great  gaUery  is  much  im« 
proved  by 'a  modem  bow  window,  which  admits  a* 
beautiful  view  of  die  water,  pairt  of  the  bridge,  the 
venerable  abbey,  and  St.  Paul's.  '  This  gafiery  is 
filled  with  portraits,  chiefly  of  archbishops;  and 
among  them  that  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  built  this 
apartment.  Even  the  most  ancient  of  these  appear 
in  high  preservation.  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  wife 
to  Henry  VIILis  the  only  female  among  them. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  is  a  very  an- 
cient structure ;  the  tower,  rebuilt  about  1377^  still, 
ra&ldns.  The  present  body  is  supnosed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  In  one 
of  the  windows  is  the  figure  of  the  Pedlar  and  his 
dog,  supposed  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  Walker,  a 
person  or  known  charity  to  the  parish ;  but  whe- 
ther Pedlar*^  Jcre,  the  name  of  a  rdad  between 
the  bridges,  had  any  referoice  to  this  pious  person,  > 
does  by  no  means  appear  from  such  aocuments  as* 
time  has  left  us. 

Lambeth  formerly  possessed  several  antiquities; 
as  the  Academy,  which  is  still  called  Carlisle-house, 
formerly  graiited  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Robert  Al- 
dridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  as  a  town  residence.  It 
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brothel,  &c. 
i^QMiiie8tr^Kii(fon9§r%^  ql  ppDmh  Whwging>to 

whniitiiwih 

"ftfl  jmrno'  PwrnijftMMWrt  H  y naa  in  the 


maoM^ Qownr%,  unikir  At^cKiwliaii  9#Mb;  ftaado 
wt%  oiisfipifit>  of  Si.  Si»iQRS%  wa^^Aummiik  heUk 
humy  mi^  Vmmim  Kin®^  ^id^oJMuir  hma^  aoaobiBan. 
te  l)si  Beefl^kfis  WMt  Jectiwes^  and  «iiI»ybtfiMk 
€»pnriingft>i  i)^  aatanl;  yMbaftptm  vhext  ikte*  a4^ 
lAiBsiaHfc wjMfViiatf^ toaucpsiice.  A pnMiy'iyecjrigig 
of  lieSfe$k^t0kfc3luoi^foiilbe)D«i0iUQf  tl^ 

hat  tj|i(^  weUft  hring  slm^  iifi^  tke>  pr^miagi:ware#  iiU 
MMlallf  IteMnai  Meth^dis*  nMing-^Hse^ 

t;95.  falace  ^t  k«N3^h^gton. 

bfitk,  not  eatorged  ufsmLkf  m  l^^ttRap^JNiAoMe 
^  isoy»lLp8loof  olf  ec0^  4MMtittt3ri.]aiifili«¥;£d«^ 
ttl.  kepAkk  ChflMMM  ia  liSfii^s  U«  dftewMik 
made  it  a  part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Coip»waili^  9mA 
fpmt^  ii<  to  £dNRar(fc  tb^  l^fuHtc  1/iwp«^  vhob.  re- 
iVd0d>heMiA3aqMe9%.  ikwy  V.Fesi<kd^limi(«tKft 
tbe  lM9«4ted  decpNLeoi^iq^pedtoC  Sir  ifiku  OUn 
oafitls.     Itery  UL  «a^  lhaK0  aMpstiwi^^^  htiD 
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Uemy  Vm.  ^cwfid  oxA  lb«  inwv  ^  nhiiek  it 
kood.    A  maooc  Wvie  t^wlt  94^  ihe  mH  of  thw 

of  Wales.  The  stable  of  the  old  psdace,  oofft  hm^ 
dred  and  eighty  foot  long,  built  of  flint  and  chalk, 
was  very  lately  used  as  a  bara-  Aad  in  1709^  it  was 
one  of  the  receptacles  of  the  poor  distressed  Pala- 


stance  harder  than  stone.     A  public  houses 
fiom  tbisi  sa  «att<i(l  ^'  JMMf; !»!»»''' iMitlt^d^ 
thi^  B]»$k  JPw««»  mi  iim  wmA  m  osiM,  "^  tfaor 
PjcivMseVaNuir''  i«  aU^  wp«ml.w«ilMig^  kln^g^btear 
tb«  ic^fti  bj^  wkifik  tb«  Biftck  InMir«  OMte  t»  kirn 

gos^e  tb«  tid^  c£  JBwri  to  WittMOi  Aukt;  q6  Clun^ 

QCieautGii^F^UJi^  1VW  ««  iiikallijUuilii^llid^ppidki 
of  Jt<aispb4»tb|,  Umik>«.ni»iisMir«fA  (iaiudbi&lly  and* 
as  l>r.  Ducarel  imagines,  \ic9i»lb<Q  Isni^^  itvafMb* 
its4S'o£  tA^:  sa^m  ttwt:"  but  Mr.  l^jmtm'mSurm^ 
us^  '^  tiU^fi^  d&ei^.  9Qt  ap9Qi»  the  ka^tgpRuuvA-  fot 
tUsi  mdkU^Ai,  «xo9p^  ttat  QeiaoideBas'  ^  nadkesi?' 
Tb^i»^  wa(»  a  J#fl^  Vfwn^^  w^Vi&m  «£  ^htbob  ¥aiuK^«fai» 
b^ldsa  copUol^  tm^^^stm^  4^  VaasfcuiiK  uilbetjicac 

f(N(ti|i^.aAd  notiliMjf^^haist.  a^  gettted'  hafaiteikaif 
aajg  wb9ni»;9Hi^  1<^  io  « (»tptiAkmfliisi<HiA.  It  ap^ 
pi99i3^  lby(Mir«if€[i^  tbat  tbe^KHMspiratcffft  of  i^e  dttesl^ 
aldfB:  ^<H,b^  wa^  emcems^  m,.  hddiiiieir  auwtingi^ 
«t  Latnbeth  in  a  private  hou^e^. 

From  Lambeth  Mr.  Pennant  returned  by  the 
water  sid^,.  neax  tbei  egad  o£  Weslmis&tev  bridge, 
along  a  dreary  swamp,  many  j^arts  of  which  9Xt 
«tftli  cidfadi  luuiibettv  Manti. 
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About  the  year  1560,  theire'  was  not  a  house  in 
it,  a  striking  contrast  this  to  the  number  of  hand- 
some streets  which  now  cover  this  spot  in  all  di- 
rections. 

*      cuper's  gakden, 

^        '        "        •      ' 

'  Situated  on  the  s6uth  side  of  the  Thames,  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Blaekfriar's  bridges,  was, 
in  Mr.  iPennant'smanory,  "  the  scene  of  low  dis- 
sipation.^' ''  '' 

While  Cuper^s  garden  was  in*  vogue,  the  Ihlly, 
a  large  vessel,  said  to  have  been  the  hulk  of  a  man 
of  war,  or  fri^te,  used  to  be  moored  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Hungerford  stairs, 
and  consequently  abreast  of  Cuper's  gardens.  It 
was  used  as  a  floating  tavern  and  bdgmo.  The  pro- 
prietors had  an  idea  that  a  licence  was  not  neces-' 
sary  for  a  place  of  this  description ;  and  it  conti- 
nued some  years,  till  itM  enormities  became  so  no- 
torious, that  its  suppression  was  deemed  a  most  ne- 
cessary object  of  police. 

.  The  company  on  shore  were  entertained  with  fire- 
works, mu^ic,  and  illuminations,  and  performances 
dn  the  harp  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jones.  These 
gardens  were  suppressed  in  17^3,  though  the  house 
continued  open  some  time  after  as  a  tavern.     This 

Elace  was  ornamented  with  a  number  of  themuti- 
ited  statues  which  had  belonged  to  Thomas  Earl 
of  Arundel,  and  had  been  begged  for  that  purpose 
finom  his  lordship.  The  extensive  wine  and  vine- 
sar  works  of  Messrs.  Beaufoy  and  Co.  now  cover 
me  spot  just  described. 

THE  REFUGE  FOR  THE  DESTITUTE. 

t*his  most  excellent,  and  benign    charity  has 
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lately  fixed  itself  near  Cuper's  bridge,  Lambeth. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  provide  a  place  of 
refuge  for  persons  discharged  from  prison,  or  the 
hulks,  unfortunate  and  deserted  females  and  others, 
who,  from  loss  of  character,  or  extreme  indigence, 
cannot  procure  an  honest  maintenance,  though  wil- 
ling. Here  the  males  and  females  axe  lodg^  and 
employed  in  apartments  which  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  are  engaged  in  useful  trades  and  manu- 
factures. As  an  incentive  to  good  conduct,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  earnings  is  set  apart,  and  al- 
lowed them  if  discharged  vridi  credit  to  them- 
selves. 

The  Secretary  is  the  Reverend  Doctor  Grindlay, 
Pratt-street,  Lambeth. 

THE  ABTIFICIAL  STONE  MANUFACTORY 

Is  the  next  object  which  claims  attention.  Ac- 
cording to  an.  ^ddre^s^  published  by  Messrs.  Coade 
and  Seally,  thi^  establishment  is  upwards  of  forty 
years  standing.  ' 

Opposite  Coade's  gallery  in  the  Westminster- 
road,  is  Astley's  royal  amphitheatre,  celebrated 
for  feats  of  hoxsemansbip,  &,c.  This  theatre  has 
been  twice  burnt  down ;  the  present  building,  how- 
ever, surpasses  either  of  the  former  in  elegant  de- 
coration. 

Before  we  quit  Lambeth^  we  muist  notice  some 
of  the  remarkable  persons  who  have  been  concerned 
there.  Amon^  these,  Mr.  P.  feelingly  mentions 
the  sad  example  of  fallen  majesty  in  me  person  of 
Mary  d^Este^  the  unha.ppy  queen  of  James  IL  who 
flj^ing  across  the  Thames  with  her  infaot  prince, 
after  her  husband  had  abdicated  Whitelial^  took 
shelter  beneath  the   ancient;  walls   of.  Lambeth 
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dttmhy  niwii^k h^tyr,  4«n-i)ig  an  mdefttent  t^^ 
lttgfa%  on  Deewnbef  <),  11588.  At  fength,  a  com* 
B^m eostdk  fnoism/fi&A  IpdHit^  fie^t  itm^  t^nveyt^d 
jbor  tb  OmmmiAy  n^t^  8«^  ftft«r  ^i^  tc^rofe  her 

ikaatt  to  CiMotos  i.  4EMti4  srr«t^  «oM^ftten,  ^  httr^* 

ffi/Tn,  embellished  with  the  heads  of  the  fathft  antf 
s«%  is  ^  'Otmhgm  4rf  <lim^'  tm^  ^efs^ll^ikm  of 
dowers,  fruits,  aiid  a  numb^  KjK  artiftetal  fafittti§ 
from  other  countries.  Time  had  greatly  injured 
their  motmaimA  4  Wl  m  \77S$  it  wts  tutn^baniely 
restored,  the  parish  of  Lambeth  generously  chaxg- 
ii^  its^^Millitht  expense. 

ftoceMKftgtiiJW  iy  ifc^  Mfifcst  totttfe  to  the  ^sst- 
w«i4>  we  wtrvt  qi 

Thetoii|^#wte  bnAt  i^er  Ae  il(i»i^  «f  Mr. 
IWMtst  MjIm^  hkI  «t>iii^lct!ed  tibMf  ^  «Mi  of 
the  9«0  1701.  it^^nerinfts  of  tiiti«  tit^;hf»,  tt^e  cen- 
tie  of  which  h  an  hundred  feet  wide.  Thtf  Whofc 
IngtfittiM  b«Midd  at^  frimty-ntee  fecft.    The 

tadch  tf  «l^  cftftiiige  w^twentynright  f^ 

I  MO  iD«lfWf»seTen  mch.    Ovet  «tteh  pier  b  a 

Jtt  ftf^kjgy  ftf  fiie  bemitifQ}  {rtnt  t>f^  ioitic 

viiMk  fsirppbtt  tkett.    The  f#!et  ofiUns 

^  tr  ipilfcistteii  of  orttWHft  is  be^ktreifQl  Itott 
^MffiiMr,  »l%e  efsfMrnal  tktes  the  here  to  tte 
lMi|[^  of  iti||h(M!6  iQijEttHMty  feet. 


9mm»Anw^n  co^bon  f^rmoir' 


A  iihtJt  to  ^he  nf^^f  the %ridg«t«  tbe  Bvanf 


MaWHii^  (jbife  alnA  is  iewnc^]%  4c  is  to  4et  it  US'tmotHL 
%  ifjju^t  iMRigM  wto  Mi^  ^iie4  ^^t  it  tewy  ciwii  wwl  . 
ni^en  in  its  passage  tbmiigh  tbe^ii^  vo  M  to  tb^ 
prevent  its  receiving  any  pressure  by  tailing  into 
the  water :  a  circupistance  attending  the  common' 

the  water,  and  by  that  means,  in  some  measure, 

ttMUUt  vuC  I^uUUiWI  TCntl  YWcmT  ItrCii  BIZ  WBaaVWi 

Al%V>y(  ikYthi 
nfe  %  «H^  Mfttge  W  MMdldp  M  'WH  loM  -  di 

iwniitfMirifc  i^^atttt'i  iwiyj  atfcitri   tt'luAb  to  %ii0i^ -Ji^ 'littMte. 

■.^.ANii^tii^ii  uvmv  yccno  ■wnws^jj  wnn  xi  vi\«  ff  ^fi  wwu]^ 
VcVKet^RK  inC  vMfWMffliXn  090  CCMHHMMl  IB  vIHHtlBK 
BT  €^Rv«  BeflW0B  TRe  ^n^fliSle'lOW  SMR&fiRRiy  HMNIC 
vy  M.eBoB9s  xJ^MBCOB  tRPS  tt  xiWB  Br  l^lnBHlCRHHlj^ 
WRPe  WB9  V  vKmIs  InielwS  Wfnl^n  Blffll€XI  vBu  IMMx  BV- 
^^mH^B)  ^SRRI  vein  CWwcWng  lllWB  WMWBW  Bi  WRl 
VflHJy   bBUP)  WHflwIw  wHj  HflctllMNiBn   fJPj  €Wy  ^BT 

JnKn^    j^WR  ^Kniy  pO^nPrixfcl  SxWIHx  BRkBIVSJ  i^nReV  XnW 

WwtWBj  'vnB  Be^BOnv  n^cVxIlnnre  IH  BMwnM8BWWCSj  ^Ei&> 
xlie'  cKK^MRffl^ai  TCtnUms  ^Br  UfcTie  finliM.  'Wl  bHC  9VI 

VnlmfTCcffilC  HtCs  ^r€  nfWc  tJCCfHTcSI  m  CffiRf  WDOti* 
vQiCS  lll6HBfl^ll9'«     T^oBii  a   vC^Hy   Of   WBiH  wWB  1I6V% 
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was  scarcely  ever  seen  a&  displayed  itself  on  this 
occasion.  The  fire  broke  out  about  six  in  the 
moiningy  and  burnt  with  such  amazing  rapidity, 
that  the  house  of  the  superintendant,  at  one  corner 
of  the  buildings  was  aU  that  escaped  the  fiiry  of 
the  flames.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  out  of  four 
ftowand  sadis  of  flour,  only  thirty-six  \^ere  saved. 
The  front,  Sec. '  remained  scHne  years  unrepaired, 
but  the  whole  range  has  lately  been  formed  into  a 
row  of  handsome  private  houses,  and  are  now  an 
omamesit  to  tiiat  pibrt  of  Blackfriar's  road,  being 
directly  opposite  to  Albion  Place. 


J.£V]eitlAN  MUSEUM,  AND  SUBB^Y^NST^TUTION. 

,  iThe  latter  of  these,  is  now  held  in  the  Very  same 
iiouse,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Black&iar's 
bitdge,  which  the  former  had  occupied  till  the 
year  1806';  and  as  Mr.  Pennants  observations  are 
forcibly  expressed^  we  quote  them  as  follows : 
''  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  Museum,'*^  he  observed,  ^'  was 
the  most  astoaishing  collection  of  the.  subjects  of 
i^ktvural  history  ever  got  together  in  so  short  a  space 
by  any  individual.  TTo  the  disgrace  of  our  kin§- 
^dom,  after  the  first  burst  of  wonder  was  over,  it 
.^came  neglected :  and  wh^i  it  was  offered  to  the 
|>:abli^,by  the  chance >  of. a  guinea  lottery,  only 
/eight '  thojosand.  out  pf  thirty-six  thousand  tickets 
•prere  sold !  Finally,  the  q^pricioup  goddess  frowned 
joa  the  spirited  possessor  of  such  a  nmnber  of  tic- 
kets, and  transferred  the  treasure  to  the  possessor 
pf  only  two,  viz*  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  who  gene- 
rpuslj;  ijave  Sir  Ashton  the  advantage  of  one  year's 
ejchibition  of  his  lost  propcffty,  and  who  by  ms  fti- 
jt«re  attration  to,  ana  elegant  disposition  of  the 
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Museum,  well  merited  the  £sLVOur.  Sir  Ashton 
died  Jan.  31,  1788.*  The  Museum  having  been 
transferred  to  a  repository  built  for  it  by  Mr.  Par- 
kinson on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfnar's  bridg^ 
strange  to  tell !  again  experienced  the  most  morti- 
fying neglect,  till  it  was  at  length  distributed  by 
f>ublic  auction  in  separate  lots,  in  a  sale  which 
asted  upwards  of  forty  days,  during  the  year  1806, 
and  when  by  the  most  singular  and  culpable  over- 
sight, the  most  valuable  articles  were  purchased  by 
some  of  the  more  sharp-sighted  agents  of -the 
French  Emperor,  and  finally  transported  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris ! 


-TIME  SURREY  INSTITUTION, 

Which  was  opened  March  S5,  1808,  is  intended 
to  promote  the  difiusion  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  iq  imitation  of  tfare  London  Institute.  A 
valuable  and  extensive  library  is  accordingly 
formed,  and  rooms  are  appropriated  for  reading  tne 
reviews,  magazines,  foreign  journals,  8cc.  The 
proprietors  are  limited  to  700,  and  pay  50  guineas 
for  each  share,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  per- 
sonal admission,  and  a  transferable  ticket.  All 
modem  nublications  of  value  are  intended  to  be 
circulated  among  the  proprietors  and  subscribers. 
Lecturer  on  chymistry  and  natural  philosophy  are 
delivered  here  twice  a  week. 

CHRIdT  ckURGB,  SURREY,  i^D  ^HB  BEAR 
PARDBNS. 

This  stands  in  Blackfriar's  road,  a  little  beyond 
.Stamford'^treetl  The  parish  from  which  it  was 
aaned  was.taken  by  aet  of  parliament  out  of  Sc« 


A       Fiiiir49i¥^  ii»¥ifsib»  mfM^si. 


gitftew'attftrish,  Wtd  xm  oHgtelHy  etUed  the  tt^ 
Mrty  df  nite  gM««fh>  <#  the  fi^ttt  gai^n,  wlrieh 

iA^  %fii^f:vHifd  t^  (%fiftt  ^!)Hir(A^  H  ihm  xmineA  by 
Stow* 

«tiy  keljpt  liw<)  Wai^i*»fi,  irtirt*  AppWtf  to  hatre* 
V^^*  th€  ftrfti  ilm  \r^t  Ibttnrt  in  tlw  ftl^lgbbottr- 
h&&6.  dt  LcSttriiftTl  ftl*  \fc^  WrttSrttttftln^Wt  6i  tro  poptt*- 
hrt*^.  Ofttfe  tdf  ttlfejHg  fWPfl«tt  having  becin  over- 
«»^v4^cl^  iMi  k  Siitttey,  ill  «HI  v&at  1598;  ft*  dowtt 
d«mg  tl«^  ipttfdrtMAcd,  by  \mrii  ft  gw*at  mrnibcr 
of  persons  were  killed  ahd  maimed."  A  frttmfiy 
warninig,  says  Stowe,  to  such  as  more  delight  them- 
selves m  the  cracky  of  b«asti  dran  ift  die  worka  o£ 
mercy,  &c. 

SURREY  CHAP£.W 

Thib  19  on  the  fypp^site  Mt  nf  tte  foacF  li»  At 
MafdflJeiv  «ifcd  ttim  towsith  BiMkfi4Mr^  kftiSf^ 
'Allte  i»  « laii^  mtagcB  huAdimg$»  ^vs^tftb^ 
0ref0iitaim  of  fhe  iMdioiK^lM  fi^mit^ioii,  md^ 
^  B€v.  Mn  ]Ro9idftiid  fliil,  lilt,  eecieittlte  )#eMh)er^ 
kat  ^^raUy  mMcetanl.  a  ^eMt  WoRhf  MMM.    1^. 
teiidibg  19  taicioMei  to^hbldfifiiriy  (fi^  thdWSMiA.. 
f«vrten8*    Thsorgnilif  fiUiot)  hiii%««n  fta  imieb 
wbniitBd  loir  its^fiweeoiefli  of  tOM  te  \^eH  «^  fbt  ifa 
extensive  poweiB^  Aat  it  k&t  fcreteH  asMeVted  #mt  ik, 
ilie  performance  of  one  of  the  hymns  descriptive 
of  thuQder,,  manp^of  th^«iidieDC»  iiave  ftnmL 

THB  ROTAX  CfROtJ» 

h  situated  niear  the  Ijottom  of  the  GfMt  Smai^ 
loiad^  aiid  near  tke  Oh^^j^  k  0r%iiMita4  tti.4i. 
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MilMetiiplieQ  m  hm^^f  ft  Mc.  H«gheii,  m  riding 
mawtcr,  who  in  <of||iHtciliQfi  witli  Mr.  DUnlin  «&* 
kibi^td  hsMfgUy  ^smmnimiH^  ^  h6»ctftaiiibif^ 
with  teiMid6lwiUte  Hic^si.  Tliif<ouftli  come  wh 
^;iMitteii4|  thiis  IkMte  wM%t  lengftk  •Tmt  op  duriiig 
MNte  ymm^  imt  was  vJtiowitely  omadd  by  M«Mf«* 
'J«ii^  and  Cn>SB»  In  A«gu«l  1430^^  the  «rl>ol# 
buHduig  was^oRsinned  bgr  fire,  4Mrt  mi  4be  omImi 
of  tiheialleirtfig  jrcac»  ii  wadi«b«iitiaftRH»iier4Hl* 
j|»ef«<Nr  itt  4telr  maa  e^g|^Q€«  to  tii^  formfiff  fti^ 
M>d  4^  hoTieaiaaBiup,  pi«it^nMiiey»  &c«  |-<eiri¥od 

TVS  iPflllANfUltoriC  tfOClATY. 

L»d^^rt?f  dowti,  ton  trti  the  tight  ttd^  of  the  sMff^ 
#otid  «tattih  the  btiilding  bclotmtig  to  Ais  itistfr- 
tetfen^  iiittttpottitied  m  186(5.  m  bhitct  is  u>  gttie 
a  goofi  edifltatlbft  whh  thie  fi^eam  of 'acdutttng  tm 
Hotietet  tiwlihodd  tb  iJnechildi-eft  dP  felons,  ttti* 
olhef  abandtjfred  ehaf&cie«.  Tht  htmst  Jti  St. 
6eor«VFit!ds  is  xadted  •' Ae  Rrfomi,**  and  ftot 
Jess  tfian  tffdfO  eWldrai,  boys  ismd  gWs,  uit  tfif?rt 
provided  for.  The  girh  fife  brdl  ttp  to  tt»ftdlte^ 
tn)A,  afld  <rtb»  hotisehold  duties ;  tte  boys  are 
lan^ht  icftteNpfess  and  oopper-Tpfatfe  pritttittg,  bodfc- 
binnitig,  shoe-makiniff,  i-ogpe-making,  t^nt  npin-- 
»in^,  &c,  Tjtidferthe  ttoieotiotiof  ptopfer  Mttte*. 


Mn  fittaHnt'  nwatiiiB  nf  this natkulkm  kk  m- 
ibwMe  to  ifas  asji'ten)  dbwoMfe^  ^  lo  •a¥«£ro||i 
nDeiionegveakiBimt;  to  ivafasm  and  rsi/one  ,to 
lift  d^Qitgr  of  h9attt  imnk  tti  iifa,  is  oectainl^  t^ot 
Am  ttimtoiwtaB^^  Its  aMwlMn  in  BlttktriAr^d 
soai  ii  but  let  asnaH  dtftMce..    TUi  noUe  iMti- . 

ipy.Mi.  Aobert  ]>i»gk^ 
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in  175S,  for  the  reception  of  penitait  prostitutes, 
and  it  was  at  first  kept  in  a  large  house  in  Prescot- 
«treety  Goddmak^s  JE^elds ;  and  in  1769,  it  being 
well  supported,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  laid  the  first 
Stone  at  the  altar  of  tlie  chapel  of  the  present 
edifice.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
not  less  than  1608  unfortunate^  young  women 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  had  been  returned  to 
their  parents,  or  placed  out  in  reputable  services, 
or  to  honest  trades ;  for  after  the  continuance  of 
any  womcm  in  the  house  three  years,  upon  her 
modest  and  virtuous  demeanor,  and  industrious 
conduct,  or  upon  application  of  her  parents  and 
friends,  or  kny  housekeeper  of  sufficient  credit, 
Kho  will  receive  such  person  as  a  servant,  the 
governors  discharge  them  with  a  discretionary 
boimty,  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  again 
into  the  world  altogether  unprovided.  Divine 
service  being  also  perfcwrpied  every  Sunday  even*  * 
ing,  it  is  the  custom  of  genteel  persons  who  make 
a  small  compliment  on  going  in,  to  attend.  The 
singing  is  excellent,,  and  the  preacher  generally 
emment  in  his  profession. 

While  describing  the  Magdalen,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  unfortunate  exit  of  the  Re- 
.verend  Dr.  Dodd,  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
preachers  that  this  institution  ever  possessed.  In 
1777,  he  was  found  JKuilty  of  committing  a  forgery 
upon  the  Eaxl  of  Chesterfield,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  the  same.  But,  though  a  writer 
-^uaily  as  pathetic  as  when  a  jpareacher  in  the  pulpit, 
^he  was,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  observes  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  Londmy  a  luxurious  spendthrift,  and  a  violator 
of  the  penal  laws  of  the  country,  to  support  unr 
Justifiable  extravagancy  and  splendour  of  living. 
Petfaaps  greater  exertions  by  way  of  petition  to 
the  throne  Ho^  fioom  individnals  and  puUic  bod^. 
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were  never^auuie  than  on  this  occasion.  The  ear 
pf  juaticey  however^  was,  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
exeinploiy  cases,  inexorable.  Perhaps  more  of  the 
doctpr's  real  life  and  character  wfw  known  to  his 
ii^jesty's  advisers  iban^  to  the  public  at  large, 
jvlxo,  however,  were  prepared  to  say,  "  that  if 
Dr.  Dodd  was  pardoned  tae  two  Perreaus  were 
murdered."  These  were  two  brothers  of  genteel 
life  and  connexions,  who  had  suffered  but  a  short 
time  before  for  forgery . 

In  a  divine  and  a  public  character  it  is  little 
excuse  to  urge  that  Mrs.  Dckld's  extravagance 
precipitated  her  hu&band  into  courses  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  avoided.  Avarice  and' 
meanness  seemed  to  have  tinned  all  his  actions 
even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Among  other 
anecdotes  we  have  heard  of  one  as  honourable  to 
liis  patron,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  as  it  was  dis- 
^aceful  to  himself.  Upon  his  lordship's  estate  in 
tne  country,  it  seems  he  had  observed  one  of  the 
tenants  who  had  long  been  struggliiig  with  a  large 
family,  and  notwithstanding  no  efforts  of  industry 
ydexe  -wanting,  he  was  still  unable  to  overcome 
them.  Justly  thinking  that  one  hundred  pounds 
would  set  this  poor  tenant  upon  his  legs,  he 
ordered  the  doctor  to  give  it  him.  His  lordship 
.soon  after  came  to  town,  and  after  some  time  re- 
turned again  to  the  country^  where  seeing  no 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  this  family,  he 
made  inquiry  in  his  own  -person,  and  found  the 
money  had  never  been  paid !  The  cause  of  this 
neglect  is  easy  to  accpunjt  (ox ;  however,'  till  the 
-irrepairable  breach  was  made  in  the  doctor's  manr 
nera  by  the  forgery  he  committed  upon  this  Peer, 
inatters ,  of  inferior  condequence  remained  in  ob- 
iivipn* 

This  URfoitunate  man  always  flattered  himidf 


rwrif JKflfIr  l.«r$IMII  t1t9*#t««^ 


Meads  likt«t«(M«id  lh«ib8«H«s  6»  thfe  t)u^;MM«  widt 
4H»t)Md«4l  M  Ul  Ml^    tWe  j«rr5  WlMi  tried  Iriffi  ' 

i^miY^^dA  {mMon  hi  Mb  fttw«ir;  the  n^w^nen^ 
twf e  wef y  day  Mh«d  wilk  A*  good  actiotts  he  ftad 
^dbmk5d^  iHEid  ^abii*d  the  mo!^  totmaiiittfe  pa$^ 
sages  in  his  sermons.     His  WYtlit^  WeUe  4*oUecied. 
«tid  teprifited^  ^ne  |>0(^  «Ninj^  Ins  pfltiM^,  ftitd  in 
iM«^f^  'rtung  im»  prAStYsed  lx»  ewrite  Iftie  ^Jftt-^ 
iilithy  fMP  iin^  ttiili^n  rar  aiiiiilriMiI  ^  ftittA'lVtHovOT.- 
H&Viftg  »^  ^r  s^d&Cfsedei,  biis  f^arlMiti^  ^w  tift  n^ 
|«fifti^  «d  the  kiiig>  and  Deter  l^dfere  wm  wtck  n 
Wie  ieeft  ilk  S^nglntid.    It  w^m^mmed  by  ft  fxntef 
%ib>  bettt  Mdef  the  folMl,  fer  it  took  ti}>  twefi^* 
nkie  yftr^k  of  ^«tAShlil«At^    utid  w«bi  eigMd  oy^ 
tweMy^bree  tl)«msA4id  ht^ek^ej^.    It«»!ioW"- 
wtT  tettMkM^  that  ^e  gt&M,  ifteithAiVte  amd^ 
«lber  p^^e  of  tMikdhion  avohM  Mt  Mhsctibe  to* 
l^fl^  )»etitii6t),  i^iiiith 4'tAttdi  sii<;t?€ed>  as  ^  cMticil 
««»otml  that  it  ^l^M^dt  ^opet:  <m  thtd  tyccasiott  to- 
f)EU»id  tbe  myn)  detn^m^y. 

Doidtd  hiiiiscjf  irtt«iifi«ed  to  |>ioetire  the  coMv 
ttin^rttiiofi  of  Ioi4  M«nsrfield,  by  h  letter  d^udted 
in  the  isMt  affectia;;  laftg«Mtge.    M  it  iMfter  l»lh 
kften  fdiated  irainseit  it  here*. 

My  I^td, 

fiirf:  aiew  daysi  md  ^AmlM^4\tmM^v^iMl^ffpf^^^ 
<if  weaind  btuigi  frtli  be  decided  fmeteiti    I  know 
tbenrei^tof  yam  ImAAip's  oiptekFft.    ItiadMUt 
i^ich  ^m  mdouiMdiy  denide,  wtiedie^  I  Wta  %a- 
die  an  ignominious  death,  or  drag  out  the  fM  4lf 
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loffd  I  do  mt  ^fcne  to  hetti*  wliat  I  ia  tty  htmiiRty 
dare  to  oppose  to  the  severity  of  the  laws. 
I  fbel  *i0#  frl^ltftil  Bflt  triA^  h ;  tfce  ^ienti^nice 

ftoiler  B!lyl€4f>  *«it,  Atohtet  all  thfe  rejrtr6tictoes  cast 
a^riiiBt  mni  0tt  M^o^Mit  <[^  my  crfthe.  it  ^ill  still  b« 
nmeftAiimfSi  ho^v  tts€fW  YAf  cfcAtimbte  efideawtti^ 
iKlVe  beefl  %o  tihat  ^rery  ^*wi«y  whith  I  h«^  itv- 
jur<id.  I  dift  for  notKinjg  but  the  pvi?se^mti©n  of 
my  ftfe,  a  Kfe  'VrWch  I  shtlH  tfrag  mit  in  tJfehondht, 
dM  perhaps  in  minm!  Hdve  t;t)ttipdSshQ(ti,  tAy 
lord^  ^«i  fe  iMtt  'ctf^^red  itltfi  itifetny,  Withotit 
iMMn^  tEftd  wi*«M4l  res6i!r«i,  but  tiot  howcter 
irtdMMtt  'fettrttt  ctt^ittj'hi«  eyt^  Krward*  t!it  fiSbyiw^ 

H«»wcver  eteiit  tlitft  ftibery  \tbidh  ^U  b*  my 
k)%,  yet  «^11  ^low  ttie  to  five.  Tlrat  very  fliisery 
iBinA^  \vhicfck  I  stoaU  liatigftfeb  iht  test  of  tny  day& 
will  fiWHswawi  ttJl  thdse  Who  at^  l^itfte^ses  or  it,  to 
beware  of  indulging  their  passions,  and  to  guard 
against  a  fatal  vanity  9mA  a  spirit  of  dissipation. 

For  the  last  time,  I  conjure  you,  my  lord^  to 
latfefr  me  tb  lit^vundwheu  you  see  mepasaiog 
tttfm  th6  BrigfUfiii  dtitig^on  \ihich  now  encloses 
tofe,  to  ^fi  iglitfmittiotis.  e^clle^  be  assured  that: 
jttstiiiift  ttifl  be  strfbeieatly  satisfied  by  the  suflfel^ 
tng^  ui  mm.  WuO  is> 

My  lord, 
Nel^te, ,  VoUl-  iordship'6 

hmt  11, 177?^    ]MDSt.iiuiiiLle  suppliant 

Thb lettettKd  nbt  pri^v^nt  lord  Mansfield  frcm 
§Mng  fcis  opinion,  Xu'at  Dodd  ought  Hot  lob? 
^ttdto^d.  1  he  Tcau''  »:  .vhich  he  adduced  w^e 
Convincing:  those  vc'.  ♦  .'sons  also  inciined  the 
Mbg  to  tdtese  a^ttrd':.,  .;i  i783^,to.Rylajia  the 
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celebrated  engraver,  whom  he  loved  and  patro- 
nised. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Dodd,  seeing  that  all  their 
solicitations  were  in  vain,  formed  the  project  of 
i;estoring  him  to  life  -after  his  execution.  The 
delinquent  was  in  all  human  probability  made 
acquainted  with  the  scheme,  as  he  besousht  the 
hangman  after  he  mounted  the  ladder  that  be 
would  not  draw  his  feet ;  a  ceremony  which  is 
very  common,  and  which  the  spectators  them- 
selves often  do  out  of  compassion.  After  he  had 
hung  the  usual  time  his  friends  took  the  body,  as 
is  always  allowed  when  the  criminal  has  not  been 
a  murderer. .  A  mourning-coach  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  it:  it  was  placed  in  a  coffin  without  a  lid, 
and  brought  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  house 
pf  one  01  his  acquaintances,  where  a  physician 
used  all  the  secrets  of  his  profession  for  its  resus- 
citation; but  ail  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

THE  AS'V^LUM 

Is  a  charitable  foundation  to  preserve  friendless 
and  deserted  girls  under  twelve  y^ars  from  the 
danger  of  debauch  and  prostitntion.  This  e^ilcel- 
lent  charity  was  set  on  foot  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Fidding,  wlio  by  the  assistance  of  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  purchased  the  lease  of 
a  large  house,  called  the  Hercules  Pillars,  and 
fitted  it  up.  The  first  female  children  were  ad- 
mitted in  July  17o8,  where  they  are  instructed  in 
fiuch  a  manner  as  to  render  tnem  most  useful  to 
society.  .  A  preacher  of  ability  generally  occuj^ie^ 
the  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  and  as  the  girls  sing 
appropriate  hymns,  accompanied  by  a  good  orgail^ 
genteel  persons  who  frequent  it  on  a  Sunday,  are 
t^illingly  snbject  to  collections  made  at  the  doors. 
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FREEMASON  S  CHARITY  SCHOOL. 

A  little  further  on^  on  the  Dorth-side  of  the 
road^  is  a  lieat  modem  edifice,  and  is  appropriated 
for  female  phildrea  from  five  to  ten  years,  though 
no  child  who  has  not  had  the  small-pox,  or  who 
has  any  defect  in  her  sight  or  limbs,  or  is  weak  or 
sickly  can  be  admitted.  Every  child  from  five  to 
ten  yestrs  of  age,  applying  for  admission,  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  master  and  wardens 
of  the  lodge,  in  which  hex  father  was  made  a 
mason ;  with  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  her 
parents,  &c.  &c. 

SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BLIND. 

»       •( 

.  Not  far.  from  Walcot  Place,  was  a  house  of  no 
small  celebrity  as  a  place  of  entertainment,  about 
£5  years  ago,  viz.  the  Dog  arid  Duck,  originally 
the  resort  of  persons  who  drank  the  waters  pro- 
duced by  a. medicinal  spring.  The  owner  at  length 
building  a  lai^e  room  for  company  and  furnishmg 
it  with  an  organ,  the  house  became  so  infamous 
that  it  was  shut  up  by  order  of  the  justices.  This 
.place  has  since  become  The  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  where  twenty-one  boys  and  fourteen  girls 
under  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  blindness  and 
.poverty,  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
jand  are  taught  to  manufacture  baskets,  clothes 
lines,  .and  sash  cord,  which  are  sold  at  the  school, 
where  strangers  are  permitted  gratis,  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  institution. 

MR*  JOSEPH  LANCASTER'^  SCHOOL. 

Between  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Obelisk  is  a 
free-school,  supported  by  subscription^  where  five 
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or  six  hundred  children  are  Uught  moral  duties^ 
i-eadin^;,  wrcting,  ami  mtkmetrtsy  umbsr  the  direc- 
tion ot  one  master,  according:  to  the'systemof  the 
ittgettions  and  benfctohsiit  Jo^et)h  LatK^Hst^t  a 
tjuakef,  who,  Tvitliont  the  assisVafice  df  ta»t  or 
forttine,  has  interested  Aie  cnmtent  and  toow'et- 
to  patmnist*  liis  ]atan,  Which  oi^iiinlly  \<^as,  in  part 
iFidopted  W  Of.  roil,  &t  Madras,  ^om  bititi  Takoh 
firoiii  the  finihttiin's.  Mt.  Larn^i^tet  ha§  greatly  im- 
proteri  upon  it,  afrd  a**^  many  tftv^udns  of  Tits 

0\Vtt. 

TRte  umisud!  wrdet  urnJ  methsA  6f  this  schodX 
and  its  diseteltA^  wiAont  sfevciriq^,  i^^eaWes 
the  prompt  obedience  of  a  well-t^g6lat^  M£qj^ 
Each  class  is  taught  by  monitors  chosen  from  a 
class  abbtiB  it.  The  ttionhiofS  aar<*  'akd  subject  to 
o^i^sa  (  <mmI  so  :e%  iiU  We  «f¥if^  M  the  mB^er, 
wild  isuperiateRdfl  the  wliete^ 

Mir.  Lan0a8«^  Itoe  lateihr  Mivei^  «hd«  |^«b|j^ 
Wtures  ^R  tk«  ntftar^and  utili^  ^hk  plm^  «p«Bl, 
H^kich  new  iMtimcionft  ^  ibe  lli«fi[  «tc  ^Hj  kb- 
creasiiif.  U  is  d«e  i:epl>fted)  ibai  when  Af«. 
3UiiCil6ier'«  vi€wt  wdre  nwuite  kilown  ke  liie  «nlU|iMt|v 
he  t;ordialty  apMro^«d  bf  riKm^  anc^  «iiprett5««l  it 
M  bis  wi^&  ^  t&at  «vety  diiU  ill  llw  lutifikom 
nkould  be  aUe  to  read  the  UM^'' 

Mr.  Lanoadter's  syttem  »  ^p|me4  to  Imi^  m- 
fiaated  wiih  tbe  an^iant  Egjptiam^  who  tanghi 
readi^  and  writkig  hj  astembliaig  ckiMren  «n 
tbe  banks  of  the  Nue,  and  cnakuig  ikeit  traea  tohr 
the  8BK>oth  beach  %he  stneenive  ieiters  af  die 
alphabet.  For  a  considerable  tiltie  tkm  ^feem 
has  been  succesfuUy  practised  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
Dr.  Bell  of  the  Superiotendant  Male  Asylum  at 
Madras,  suggested  its  introduction  into  England. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  carffetl  *  fcttt  dB?fet  the 
children  lettH  to  f^A  and  \tiiit  hi  the  Mttte  tine,. 
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meir  £H);er3  in  "dfinJ. 

Tlm)tigh<Hlt  this  ^d^s#>  tbe  senior  das^is  iti^ 
struct  tm  juoMC;  and  'etncilti^n  k  excited  by 
rewards  md  pnmimdni  li^  Midb  ekce^ence  Iras 
the  yfan  iieeii  CHrri^dy  tk«A>  it  b  ^said  trpwards  of  a 
ihmnaMl  dnMrenna'T  be  %ii«rgbt  hy  me  mn^set 
0aAy^  «t  tite  iDO<^n»ia!eittbk  e^srp^ce  of  five  sbil- 
Itnge  per4nnuui  eaKAi  ctli)d« 

ofH  idKieffiog  to  Mny  pbftic5iriair  ir^igiMd  ei^safbUsh* 
WHSMd^  it  81  conMemfd  ky  «o*ie^  ^s  likety  to  de* 
iwik  eUMrA  irom  the  6MMiM  ibMi.  Anotlrer 
iMiiiaini  las  th6KlbT%  l»eefi  t'otttided  lA  Wie^ 
SMHter^  stiietiy  «»  iiM«ik?«X»  th«  cfliirfTtftfts^^ 
dc^tnnei  of  tbe  estaUigtedd  ctfufdi. 

bk  Mr4  Laoooiter'*  ftdNK^  i^  boy«  m^fcfdi  in 
aari  Mt  OTtb  idiek  ba«»  ftttd  t^irieft  ^mig  M^  kn^ 
Moki,  mri  to>p  (ame  wMfe  ^ir  iteps,  irhich 
ptfrreate  ao  jao^  «iMMber  from tl««dii^g iMft  each 
other's  heels. 

lS*f.  GEOBGES*S  tI£LPS|  THE  OBELISKS,  8CC. 

Of  these;  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  ^'  thay  are  n^w 
the  mfkteic  of  forGignci^,  approaehhig  by  this 
wmi  lo  cmr  capital)  twfwgd  aTtfOUes  of  Iturtps  of 
itaig^mllcetit  fercAdth  and  gotidness;  and  that  oh 
this  spat  feuve  fceen  found  reinanis  of  tesselatsed 
pjiYement§,  cofeiu,  &«.  it  liaving  possibly  been 
the  si^  ef  a  stmnftcr  camp,  belonging   to  the 

These  fteWs  have  borne  thehr  share  of  cefebtity 
in  modern  mrf  ancient  titties  :  having  "  frequently 
been  the  semes  of  gtandent  and  cavalcade;  and- 
sfymetimes  tte  tcndeKVOus^^of  rebellion  and  tatiiuh.*' 
Wc-rt  fy\tf  and  Jack  Cade's  mobs  both  assembled 
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here ;  and  lastly  A  vast  number  of  persons  drawn 
together 'by  Lord  Gordon  in  1780,  which  unfor- 
tunately gave  occasion  to  the  riots  in  the  month 
of  June,  in  the  same  year,  which  very  nearly 
threatened  the  existence  of  this  metropolis. 

These  fields  only  passable  to  foot  passengers^ 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  now  form  different 
roads  from  the  Obelisk,  at  the  foot  of  the  road 
leading  from  Blackfriar's  bridge,  which  open 
communications  with  all  the  south  and  south-east 
counties,  and  the  coasts  of  France.  This  Obeli^ 
was  erected  in.  1771,  in  honour  of  Brass  Crosby, 
esq.  the  patriotic  mayor  of  this  city,  who  had 
been  connned  in  the  tower  for  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  magisterial  duty.  An  inscription 
upon  one  side  of  it  expresses  the  cause  of  its 
erection;  and  those  on  the  other  three  sides  niark 
the  distances  from  Reet-street,  London  and  West- 
minster. .  This  Obelisk  is  about  one  mile  from 
the  other,  at  the  end  of  Bridge-street,  on  the  city 
side  of  Blackfriar's  bridge. 

THE  king's  bench  PRISON,  THE  MARSHAL- 
SEA,  &C. 

The  top  of  Blackman-street,  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
serves, is  of  great  antiquity.  To  this  prison, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henrv  V.  was 
committed  by  the  spirited  and  honest  judge.  Gas- 
coigne,  for  striking  and  insulting  him  on  the 
bench.  But  this  was  not  the  only  time  of  this 
Prince's  commitment ;  in  1411,  he  was  confined 
bv  John  Homesby,  mayor  of  Coventry,  in  the 
Cfheylesmor  of  that  city.  The  rooms  in  the 
King's-bench  prison  are  224  in  number :  the  in- 
side of  this  extensive  place  resembles  a  small 
town,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  iumished 
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with  butcher's  shops^  bakers^  green  stalls,  fee. 
while  the  throng  of  people  constantly  at  play, 
give  it  the  appeai-ance  of  a  fair.  • 

The  waits  that  surround  the  Kine's-bench  are 
about  30  feet'  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  chevatix 
de  frise ;  but  the  liberties,  or  rules,  as  they  are 
called,  comprehend  all  St.  George's  fields,  one 
side-  of  Blacknaan-street,  and  part  of  the  Bprougb^ 
High-street,  extending  about  three  miles  found 
the  prison.  These  rules  are  purchaseable  after 
the  tollowing  rate:  ten  guineas  for  the  first  hur&- 
dred  pounds,  and  about  half  that  9um  for  every 
hundred  pounds  afterwards.  Day  rules,  of  which 
three  may  be  obtained  in  every  term,  may  be 
purchased  for  4s.  2rf.  the  first  day,  and  3s.  lOd,^ 
for  the  rest.  Each  also  must  give  good  security 
to  the  toarshal.  Those  who  buy  the  rules  may 
t^e  up  their  residence  any  where  within  them. 
The  day  rules  only  authorize  the  prisoner  to  go 
out  on<  those  days  for  which  they  are  oought. 

These  rulies  are  tolerably  extensive,  so  are  those, 
of  the  Fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  liberties  takea 
by  the  prisoners ;  for  when  a  petition  was  talked 
of  for  tneir  enlargement.  Lord  Mansfield  observed. 
he  "  knew  not  hoW  far  they  would  have  the  rules. 
of  the  Fleet  to  extend;  for  to  his  knowledge 
thw  extended,  as  far  as  ^he  East  Indies  already.^  . 

The  Marskalseay  near  St.  George's  church,  is  a 
goal  of  long  standing;  it  consists  of  different 
divisions  of  ruinous  buildings  in  a  disgraceftd 
state.  Persons  guilty  of  piracies  and  offences  on 
the  high  seas  used  to  be  confined  here.  In  1377 
it  was  broke  open  by  a  mob  of  sailors.  In  1S81 
it  was  broke  open  by  Wat  Tyler's  followers.  It 
escaped  however  in  the  riots  of  1780,  though  the 
King's-bench,  the  Borough  prison,  and  the  Clink, 
were  all  at  that  time  the  oojects  of  popular  fury. 
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MOtJSB  OF  CORRECmON,  ItORSK^VTONGEB    LANO» 

This  is  situated  la  the  lani^  of  tbi.s  mm^/^  the 
8outh-ea3t  end  of  BUckickani-street  i«  tlw  Bor<m^l^ 
This  goaJL  is  €7^<di*give  for  the  cowwtj  of'  Swrr^jr.  It 
vas  tdrmerly  te|)t  at  ihe  White  Lio%  war  Su 
Cheorge^s  chuiyh.  '  Thi^  bad  be^  a  covomGm  i^m 
bearii^  that  siga>  but  as  tb£  celebral;!^  Howan^ 
in  March  177(),  visited  this  plw?e,9»d  diiiECWgh  hW^ 
representations  respecting  tbi^  warMr  of  (OQI^;  Wk 
anfl  convenlenci^s,,  9J(id  l£e  iU4*ki^$s  of  tl^  feloAi^ 
the  ooupty  took  occa§ipn.to  butUd  t;h^  t^9««nt  syi^ 
^ions  preinises  in  HQRSiEiviaN«^j^LA»:i^,    lli€m 
js  a  good  room  fox  «t  ci^jurt  bAU>,  a  tij^a^f^  oftoe^ 
&c.  adapted  for  socb  9.  xm»i  of  5tiw;lvr«* ;  t]|Me» 
situation  is  also  n^ore  opei^  andijwse()u/^ntly  zx¥^ 
healthy. 

This  House  of  Con:ection  was  yendw»4W«blv 
renvatkable  i^  the  year  /ISCfi^  when  Cxdopd^^^dlr. 
xtnxA  Marcus  Despairf,  and  *ix  of  hi^  ^mcKmtms 
vere  hanged  uponiUplatfi^nil-Ojgi  the  mp  oft)]^  g^al*. 
being  convict<»*(l  of  high  tiDeaw^nunon  the  c^videii^^ 
of  an,  accowiplice.  Ibe  bead^.  ot  tliea^  tinfiwrtij-. 
na^e  persons  were  severed^  fcoxst.  tbeii;  btwUes^  911^ 
held  up  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  aumb^ia^of 
whon:^  feinted  at  the  sight.  The  part  i)it*  tbe  ^ftn* 
tepee  which  expressed  ihat  the  beact.  ^»d.e«ils9i^ 
should  be  bi^nt^  w^s  remitted-  In  the  ir'^Qurse  ^ 
a:  few  days  the  body  of  Colonel  Despard  waa  buricxk 
under  another  na«ie  ixx  the  obuccbrjwd  of  S^ 
VauPs  catlnedral.  Tb^  corpse  was^tend^^roraae. 
carriages,  and  a  great  J^M^bec  oi  p««smft.aHQi9lMt. 
to,tbe  deceased. 
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THE  a,OU5E  OF  GOD. 

']^W^  i&H^{^peliwUekb  beam  this  aiagular  ifMovip-^ 
tViHi  oi^  iu  frQ9l«  ^AAfl  b  skiiaicda/t  Iht  mii  of  tte 
T^d^  l^st^i^S  fnom  ^e  Qevou^  ta  Nei^ungton, 
W^iflHH^li,^  fpA  Caettberwell.  It  wa»  «pued  a 
abort  tin^  }W0^  bjr  aoine  of  ths  fiBlio;M»i»  of  Jo- 

the  address  of  raising  ner  credit  with  the  multitude 
b^  h«|(  1^(9^11^1;!^  %D,att|>Qiliaitmali£isioii3iabd  voieesy 
mA  A^^piKt^ed  fiied^titamt  ^itokaie  oaiy  to  be  r»« 
^izQ^^Koa  the  cQtm^y  at  large'  should  idtiinalwfy 
i6J0^  W  ^^Wliioe^*,  S^mecal  pswona  ha^rQ  taban 
i^etm  ^i^fi»  to  wxit%j|hffs0'  stsaage  mtiona;  aad  ^r 
mon^  theiQ)aJ^r.  Carjpeator^  ii[^.|iotanly'pw£v;h€«> 
at  w^  oJbapeU  bttt  ia  abo>  asaioleil  bjx  a  yowig'  lad, 
i»hi9.  W^wiw  h^'  caaeupt  wake^  has  diac<N»tM  th« 
ge^Ht^  pa«|  ^'  th0»  insidi^  o£  Ais  badduig  wkk 
19^^1894  aqidi  fanf^ilttif  sapii88aatatkNis»  in^  tha  laatiiier 
(^  p^iat|||gs>  \«hickthie  pi«aohsi>oQoask9«iaUy'fe^ 
^m  tx)>  md  ki  his  manaapoKpkuiifii  These  jpao^ 
gib  <>d^  W9  iQ  th^-  habi^  olt*  lecaivisig  seala  mm- 
their  high  priestess,  which  they  are  taugjtit  wift 
preserve  them  from  bodily  danger. 

BQROUGJH  OF   SOUTHWARl^. 

T,hi»  distttkC^  wbifik  joins.tiie  parish  ofitamhei^ 
oa  Ihf 'MMfi^Md^  QQGteiiJalo  ShE»tiiarhiilha  on  the  east, 
Diife  Pennaot  says,  wa^^  caUad  b^  th^-  Saxons  Su^ 
x^tk^  oc  tha  SoolilMHovk,  in  P8spac^  to  sonse  fer- 
tiiication  bearing  tjiat  aspect  from  London.  It  waa 
aifo>caUa«blb^]3afoii^ii,.or  Buig>  pvobabW ibrthe 
WI«^<easQa.  It  was  long  kidepeiideAt  of  th^  ci.^ 
ol*  l/XD^QQf  bjjA  as  debtors  and  matofbotors  from 
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thence  used  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
Edward  III.  granted  it  to  the  city  on  payment  of 
ten  pounds*  annually ;  and  in  Edward  Vlth's.  time, 
for  a  more  valuable  consideration.  It  was  formed 
into  a  twenty-sixth  ward  of  the  city,  by  the  title 
of  Bridge- ward  without,  and  Sir  J.  Ayliff  was  its 
first  alderman.  It  had  sent  members  to  purliament 
lon^  before ;  the  members  are  elected  by  the  in-' 
habitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  returned  by  the** 
bailiff. 

.  But  though  the  Borough  has  lately  partaken  of 
all  the  improvements  in  common  with  London  at- 
large,  the  first  time  Southwark  is  .mentioned  in 
histoiy,  is  on  occasion  of  Earl  Godwin's  sailing 
up  the  river  to  attack  the  royal  navy  of  fifty  ships 
lying  before  the  palace  of  Westminster. 

Though  none  of  th^  topographical  writers  have 
mentioned  the  cause  of  so  few  ancient  buildings 
remaining  in  the  Borough,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
this  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  great  fire 
which  happened  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  the 
year  l67o ;  because  this  calamity,  it  is  said,  **  was 
followed  by  great .  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
building."' 

SOUTHWARK. 

Southwark,  at  present,  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
various  branches  being  canried  on  there  to  a  vast 
extent.  Besides  several  dealers  in  hops,  grain,  &c. 
are  several  tanners,  curriers,  hatters,  dyers,  iron- 
founders^  rope-makers,  sail-makers,  block-makers, 
brewers,  &c. 

.  St,  Saviour's  dock,  it  has  been  observed,  may 
be  termed  "  the  port  of  Southwark."  At  present 
it  is  the  resort  of  bargee  which  unload  com,  coals. 
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copperas,  pipe^dsq^p  and  various  articled  ci 
Hierce. 

r 

THE   GtOB%  TttfeATilE, 

Not  far  from  the  spot  in  which  theBear  gtrtow 
were,  near  Banksitle,  is  Globe  alley,  so  called  front 
that  theatre  which  flourished  in  1603,  under  ihe 
authority  of  a  licence  under  the  privy  »eal>  granted 
W  James  I.  to  Shakspeare,  iletcher,  Bi|rbaj[?9 
Ilenunings,  &c.  . 

The  contrast  between  die  poverty  of  the  dieatre 
in  which  the  immortal  Sbakspe^re  and  his  com- 
panions acted,  and  the  magninoent  display  of  pa- 
geantry in' our  modern .  places  of  dramatic  enter- 
tttinmeni  appears  from  what  Stowe  s«f  s  of  its  taking 
lire,  about  ten  years  after  it  had  been  licensed, 
"  wheto,"  says  he,  "  by  the  n^Kgent  discharging 
of  a  peal  of  ordnance,  close  to  the  south  side 
tbereot*,  the  thatch  took  fire,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  the  whole  building  was  quite  consumed,  and 
no  man  hurt,  the  house  being  filled  with  people  to 
behold  the  play  of  Henry  V liL  In  the  following 
spring  it  was  re-built ;  but  it  fell  into  .disrepute  in 
the  next  reign. 

THE   STIEWS. 

These  were  situated  on  Bankside,  between  Win* 
chester-house  and  theBear  garden.  TJbiv  establish- 
meat,  as  it  were  for  women  of  the  town,  was  openly 
licensed  by  government,  under  c^tatn  laws  ami 
regulations,  fbey  were  eveii  farmed  out.  Sir 
William  Walwor^,  who  killed  Wat  Tyler,  '*did 
not,''  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  '*disd{^  to 
own  them;  and  he  rented  them,  to  the  Frees, 
that  is  the  bawds  pf  Flanden^!  No  stewholdier  w^s. 
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.  saflfeted  to  admit  in^arried  wom«ft;  not  tbjke^  their 
houses  open  on  Sunday's ;  nor  were  they  to  admit^ 
women  who  had  on  them  the  venereal  disease,  then 
termed  **  the jferUau^if^rimiy^qf  burning"  These 
in&mous  houses  were  suppressed  under  Henry 
Vllt. ;  biitold  Latimer  complains  bitterly,  that  the 
c^ence  was  not 'taken  away  with  the  suppi^ssion 
of  these  •  houses.  These  nouses  had  signs,  not 
hung  out,  but  painted  against  the  wall ;  one  of 
them>4he  Cardmafs  hat,  a  term  which  most  likely 
did  not  occur  without  a  9ause. 

SOUTHWARK    PARK. — JAMES  ArSTlN^S  GREAT 
PUDDING. 

Upon  the  spot  now  scarcely  known  by  the  nam^ 
^f  the  Park,  Mtween  Bankside  and  Winchester'* 
house,  in  the  year  1717  and  1718,  one  Austin,  a 
maker  of  l^ersian  ink  powder  residing  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, riesolved  to  treat  his  customers  with  a 
most  enormous  pudding.  A  paper  of  that  time 
noticed  this  event  as  follows : 

'^  The  large  copper  for  boiling  Mr.  James  Aus« 
tin's  great  pudding,  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
Persian  ink  and  ink-powder  customers,  is  now 
erecting  at  the  Red  Lyon,. in  the  Park,  South wark, 
where  people  flock  daily  to  see  it.  This  pudding, 
waaremformed,  will  weigh  nine  hundred  weight, 
to  boil  14  <lays  and  nights ;  and  it  -  is  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  fiace  abovesaid,  to  the  Swan  ta- 
vern on  Fish-street-hill,  on  Monday,  the  «6th  of 
May.  The  music  all  the  way  ^Isyin^j  *  what 
hanps  .ofjfudding  mg  mother  gave  me!  His  alarm- 
drum*,  taken  from  the  Turks  (being  eighteen  foot  in 
length,  and  four  foot  in  diameter)  is  already  lodged 
at  the  said  tavern,  where  there  is  also  to  be  a  baked 
pttdding  of  one  foot  square  \  and  an  ox  roasted. 
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The  fire  will  be  kindled  under  the  gi^eat  copper  on 
the  6th  of  May." 

When  this  pudding  was  boiled,  it  was  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Swan  tavern  on  Fish-street 
hill ;  but  as  Austin  che^ged  his  mind,  and  gave 
notice  that  it  was  to  go  to  the  Restoration.  Gar- 
dens in  St.  George Vfiddsy  he  accordingly  at-- 
tempted  to  convey  it  there,  but  on  the  way,  the 
rabble  attracted  by  the  ridiculous  cavalcade,  broke 
through  every  restraint,  and  carried  off  banners^ 
streamers,  &c.  8cc.  which  he  demanded  should  be 
restored  by  the  6th  of  June,  under  pain  o£ prosecu- 
tion for  the  robbery.  This  disappointment  in  a 
public  exhibition,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  cause  of 
the  pudding,  See.  being  eaten  in  private. 

^•'       BX5KOP   OF  WINCHESTEH's    PALACE  ' 

Was  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
lliames,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  London-bridge. 
Its  original  founder,  Mr.  Pennant  obsarires,^' is 
unkjiG[ipi;  till  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I.  it. 
was  ^l^l^l^ni^idence  of  the  Bisliops  of  Winchester 
during  il^ir  attendance  in  parliament." 

Tqf  d^  we  have  to  add,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
it  whicn  is  still  renudning  is  occupied  by  coruT 
lofts,  warehouses,  Sec.  The  great  court  is  called 
Winci^esterrsquare,  and  in  the  adjacent  street  is 
the  abutment  of  one  of  the  gates ;  and  the  house 
was  built  ^out  1 107  by  WiUiam  Gifford,  at  that 
time   Bishop  of  Winchester,    upon  a  piece  of 

gx>UBd  belonging  to  the  Prior  of  Bermondsey.. 
isbop  Beaufort,  uncle  to  Henry  VI.  on  being 
created  a  cardinal  on  his  return  from  France,, 
was  met  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  conducted  by  them  ii\  great  pomp  to 
this  his .  palace  in  Southwark.    During  the  civil 

E^ 
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^ars  this  place  was  for  some  time  a  prison  for  the 
royalists.  Sir  f  ra^cis  Doddington  and  Sir  Kenehn 
Digby  were  both  confined  here  at  once.  '  Win- 
chester-house was  sold  by  parliament,  in  l649,  for 
43801.  8s.  3d.  with  tlie  park  included.  The  build- 
ings, in  the  old  plans  of  London,  appear  to  have 
formed  two  court-yards,  with  various  offices,  &c. 
The  south  side  was  bounded  by  beautiful  gardens, 
statues,  fountains,  Ice;  the  north  side  was  bounded 
by  the  river ;  on  the  east  by  the  monastery  of  St. 
Saviour;  and  on  the  west  by  the  bem'-gardens. 
Rochester-house  formerly  adjoined  Winchester- 
house  to  the  southward. 

ST.  MAKY    OVERIES,    OK    ST.  SAVIOURS.    " 

This  church  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Soutbi^iMk 
side  of  London-bridge,  was  founded  long  befiDie 
William  the  Conqueror,  by  a  maiden,  named  Maty;. 
being  a  house  of  sisters,  to  whom  she  gave  the 
profits  of  the  ferry  across  the  river  Tliames,  to  Hnd 
from  London.  Ihis  house,  after  being  ghiea  to  a 
college  of  priests  by  a  pious  lady  name#iJwlibin, 
became  in  1 106,  a  priory  for  canons  regulBr,  when 
William  Gilford,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  hmtt  the 
body  of  the  church.  ITiis  church  was  |e*erected 
In  1400,  when  the  poet  Gower  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  it.  It  has  several  ancient  chajm  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Gtirious.  It  was  again  most  substantially  repaired 
in  1703.  The  tower  of  this  church  contains  twielve 
of  the  most  melodious  and  deep'^-toned  bells  in 
Great  Britain,  the  tenotir  being  only  half  a  note 
higher  than  St.  PauPs  great  bell. 

Here,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1807,  Abraham 
Newland,  Esq,  was  interred,  having  been  the  faitli- 
ful  and  diligent  cashier  to  the  Ban!  of  England. 
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la  St.  Saviour^s  church-yard  is  a  free  grammar 
school)  founded  in  156<2.  On  the  west  side  of  the  - 
Borottgh^market)  a  small  distance  from  hence  is 
DeadmanVplace,  in  which  is  an  liospital  or 
coU^e^  ibonded  by  Thomas  Cure,.  £sq.  in  the 
reign  q£  Queen  Elisabeth^  for.  sixteen  [Kyor  men 
and  as  many  women. 

.       ltO^*TEAGXE-UOUSE. 

In  what  is  now  called  Monta^e-cIose,  South' 
wark,  is  rather  an  extensive  building,  onc^  the  re» 
Bidence  of  the  Lords  Moateagle,  when  the  anony- 
mous letter  was  sent  trim  which  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  gunpowder  plot,  by  his  shewing  the 
letter  to  King  James. 

The  place  on  which  it  stands,  between  the  west 
end  of  St,  Mary  pveries,  and  the  Thames,  bespeaks 
it  to  have  been  what  is  called  a  close^  field,  or 
lawn,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  open  to  the  river 
at  first.  /^^ 

The  inside  denotes  it  to  have  been  the  habitation 
of  splendour.    The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  and . 
the  fire-places  are  also  very  large. 

The  centre  of  the  house  has  the  remains  of  an 
handsome  entrance,  having  an  ornamented  circu- 
lar projection  over  tlie  door  in  the  carved  form  of 
an  escallop  shell.  The  door  rises  on  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  and  the  wings,  which  project  very 
considerably,  were  evidently  built  irregular,  as  was  , 
frequently  the  ancient  practice. 

The  various  traces  of  ancient  buildings  in  that 
neighbourhood  above  the  coounon  standox^^  evi- 
dently prove  that  it  has  been  the  residence. of 
many  persons  of  rank.  In  the  Borough  High- 
fitreef,  P^os.  19  and  ^0,  is  a  large  house,  the  fri^m- 
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of  which  is  richly  carved  with  omameiits^  and  a 
coat  of  arms  and  a  crest.  / 

An  old  house,  likewise^  which  stands,  in  theBcy- 
Tough  High-street,  beyond  Tooley-eteeet,  and  for 
some  time  caUedKing>  Harry  the  Eighth's  Tayem, 
was  formerly  the  town. xesidence  of  the,  Abbot  of 
Battle. 

ST.  THOMAS   AND  «UT^S   BOSFITALS. 
ST.  THOM'AS. 

An  hospital  of  that  name,  and  of  .vei^y  ancient 
date,  stood  hear  the  spot,  occupied  by  that  now 
bearing  this  name.  In  1551,  it  was  repaired  by 
the  citizens  of  London,  who  purchasea  the  sup- 
pressed hospital  of  Henry  VHI.  It  was  afterwards 
incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  Originally,  Hiomas 
.^  a  Becket,  and  hot  St.  Thomas,  was  considered  »s. 

*  th^atron  of  this  hospital. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Pen- 
nant says,  tjie  building  fell  mto  decay.  In  1699> 
the  g<)vemors  soliciting  the  public  for  its  support, 
thqr  were  enabled  to  rebuild  it  on  the  magnificent 
and  extensive  plan  we  now  see.  The  expences  at- 
tending this  foundation  are  about  lO.OOOl.  a-year. 

'In  the  middle  of  the  second  court  is  a  statue  in 
1i)rass  of  Edward  VI.  and  in  the  third  court  is '  a 
stofte  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Knight,  Loid 

^  'Mayor  of  London,  dressed  in  character. 

ony's. 

Mr.  Guy,  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  not  satisfied 

*  with  his  great  benefactions  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
^  Thomas,  determined  to  be  the  sole  founder  of  an* 
^  oAcK^  At  Ae  age  of  76,  he  took  the  lease  of  <he 
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groand  upon  whi^the  latter  stands,  oo  a  lease  for 
999  yearSy  a^d  on  it,  in  1721,  at  the  expence  of 
48,793l-  iSs.  began  to  bvild  the  hospit^  which 
bears  bis  onine,  and  iefit  to. endow  it  £1^499l. 
amassed  from'  a  snudl  beginnii^,  chiefly  by  pnr^ 
chasing  seatnens'  tickets  dnrin^g  Queen  Anna's 
reigBy  and  by  his  gveat  snccess  inbi^ing  andsfl* 
ling  Sonth  Sea  stock,  and  also  a  vast  smn  W 
the  sale  of  Bibles.  He  seems  to  have  profited  botnt 
of  God  and  Mammon.  Befiae  his  death  in  17My 
Jie  saw  his  hospital  roofed.  In  the  first  comrt  his 
statue  in  bras)  appears,  drained  in  lualiveiy  gown. 
After  all  be  left  his  rdatiines  a  siioi  nearly  aopKMuit- 
iagtoaOfiWl 

THE   MINT^  ST.  GBOBG&'s  CBURCH, 

'  Is  nearly  opposite  St.  Oeoige's  Church  in  the 
JBoraogh;  Uis.atpres$jiitoneot  themeanestheiffh*- 
bonrhbods  in  this  or  any  part  of  the  n^troptSis. 
It  is  situated  td  the  westward  of  the  High-stireet, 
in  the  front  of  which  formerly  stood  tbemagtufi-r 
cent  palace  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  otSjmo&f 
the  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  Coming  into  Henry'p 
hands  after  the  Dukes  death,  he  esta]>lidied  here 
a  royal  mint.  It  was  afterw^s  called  the  Duke's 
Place.  Edward  VI.  once  dined  in  it.  Queen  Mar^ 
presented  it  to  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  bis 
town  residence  or  inn.  Before  Queen  Anne's  time 
it  seems  the  Mint  had,  .under  the  idea  of  a  priTi>^ 
leaed  place,  become  a  sanctuary  for  insolvent 
debtors;  till,  by  affording  shelter  to  villains  of 
every  species,  it  excited  the  attention  of  parlia«' 
ment.  The  statute  of  the  eleventh  of  George  I. 
put  an  entire  period  to  these  abusive  privile^esw 
Su  George's  Church  being  of  great  antiquity 
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was  rebuilt  in  1736.  The  old  building  contained 
**  the  uaballovved  remains  of  the  qniel  Bishop  Bon- 
ner, who  had,  for  many  years,  been  confined  in  the 
neighbouring  prison  of  ihe  Marsiiabea,  where  be 
died  \mberably,  onpitied,  and  unldmented.  In 
I12fi,  Thomas,  of  Ardeme,  bestowed  this  church 
upon  Ike  neighbouring  monks  of  Betmondsey. 


BEBM^KDSEY  < ABBfil^l . 

Formerly  sitoated  atthe  bottom  of  Behnonddej* 
fitvcety  Sc^ithwatky  Mr.  Pennant  says,  dediclited  to 
St.  Saviour,  after  having  been  founded  by  Aylwln 
Cbilde,  a  citizen  ^f  London,  for  Monks  of  ^e 
Cluniac  Order  in  1082,  a  cargo  of  which  were  im- 
ported \\ete  from  France  in  M)89,  from  a  priory  oa 
the  Loire.  At>  the  time  of  the  dissolution^  the 
Conventual  Cmtch  was  purchased,  and  railed 
down  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  built  a  large  noose, 
afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Ratcliffs,  £arls  of 
Sussex.  Thomas,  the  great  rival  of  the  favourite 
£acl  of  Leicester,  breathed  his  last  within  its  walls^ 
and  these  Earls  of  Sussex  were  obliged  to  build  a 
place  of  public  worship,  in  or  near  the  place  where 
Bermonasey  church  now  stands. 

Bennondfiey^street,  Mr.  P.  justlv  remarks,  may 
Ve  ealted  die  great  wool-staple  of  our  kingdom. 
Many  weaving  counties  are  supplied  from  this 

Suarter  with  that  commodity.  In  Bermondsey,  &c. 
lere  are  a  number  of  tanners,  curriers,  dyer% 
iron-founders,  ropennakers,  sail-makers,  &c.  &c. 
In  die  parish  of  St«  CHave's,  near  wbene  the  church 
iiow  stands  was  the  inn  of  the  Abbot  of  Lewes,  im 
Sussex.  Tlie  Abbot  of  Battle  also  had  a  house  on 
the  bank  of  tlie  river,  below  the  bridge-hous^j 
h^n^e  the  nwm  of  BatUerstairs  and  Batde<Jt>ridgq, 
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The  Maze,  On  the  soiith  side  of  Tooley-strcet,  wat 
also  named  after  the  luxurious  intricacies  in  hi* 
magnificent  gardens.  There  was  also  aa  inn,  called 
The  i'kur  de  Lis,  near  this  spot. 


UOTpEBHfTIIE. — LOCK  UOSPITAX. 

On  the  east  side  of  St.  Saviour's  Dock,  Mr.  ?• 
©bserves,  Rotherhitlie  or  RedrifF  parish  commences, 
consisting  chiefly  of  one  street  of  a  v^t  length, 
w  inding  with  the  great  bend  of  the  river  to  a  very 
small  space  from  Beptford.  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated.to  St.  Mary.  Near  the  extremity  of  this  pa- 
rish are  the  docks  for  the  Greenland  ships.  Th^ 
largest  of  the  two  is  supposed  to  have  beeu'the 
mouth  of  the  famous  canal,.cut  in.  1Q16  by  King 
Canute,  to  avoid  the  impediment  of  London- 
bridge,  and  lay  siege  to  die  capital,,  by  bringing 
his  iSeet  to  the  w^est  side. 

Between*  Rodlerhithe  and  tlie  Neckinger  was  an 
ancient;  hospital  for  lepiirus  persons,  as  they  wbre 
called;  or. rathet  such  as  were  infect  with  the 
venereal  disease.  It  was  called  the  Loke^  and  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  £dward  II.  dedicated  to 
St.  Leonard,  llie  bouse  that  stood' within  the  last 
fifty  years  on  this  spot,,  was  occupied  by.  venereal 
patients  from  St.  BartholcHnew's  hospital  in  Smiths 
field,,  previous  to  tlie  larger  establishment  tor  the 
same  description  of  people  at  the  Lock  Hospital 
near  Hyde  Park. 

In  Rotherhithe  church*yard  these  is*  a  ^ve* 
stone  in.memoiy  of  Prince  le  Boo^  who  died  in 
this  country  of  the  small-pox»  after  having  been 
broujfht  over,  here  with  Captain  Wilson  from  the 
Friendly  Islands.  An  ami^Jble  young  man,  who 
l^tfeiends  and  country;,  with  the  laud^le  inte^^Qil 
e5 
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i^fiacqnmng  knowledge,  and  imprbvtng  tbe  condi- 
tion of  hig  subjects. 

To  the  memory  of 
PRINCE  LE   BOO, 

a  native  of  the  Pelew  or  Palas  Islands, 
•  and  son  to  Abba  ThuUe, 
^  rupaek,  or  king, 

of  the  island  Goo-roo-raa, 
who  departed  this  life 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1784, 
aged  20, 
this  stone  is  inscribed, 
>   by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Sis  %  testimony  of  the  humane  arid  kind  treatment 
afforded  by  his  father, 
'  ^         to  the  crew  of  their  ship  the  Antelope, 
Captain  Wilson, 
^  which  was  wnrecked  off  that  i^nd, 

in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  1783. 

.  ^'  Stop!  reader;  stop!  let  Nature  claim  a  tear, 
A  prince  of  mine,  Le  Boo,  lies  buried  here." 

THE    WESTMINSTER    LYING-IN    HOSPITAL. 

This  building  stands  in  the  direct  road  fxom 
Westminster-bridge  to  the  Asylum:  and  as  M^; 
Pennant  justly  observes,  *'  is  not  instituted  merely 
for  the  honest  matron  who.  can  depose  her  burthen 
with  the  consciousness  of  lawful  kyve,  but  also*for 
the  unhappy  wVetches  wh(mi  some  villain,  in  the 
unguarded  moment,*  hath  seduced,  and  then  left 
a  prey  to  desertion  of  firiends,  poverty,  want,  and 
gmU.  Lest  such  may  be  driven  to  despair  binsuch 
complicated  ornery,  and  be  tempted  to  destroy 
them^etves  and  muider  their  innuits^  here  'was 
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founded,  in  1765,  this  humane  preventative.  To 
obviate  all  objection  to  its  bein^  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice,  no  one  of  this  description  is  taken  in 
a  second  time ;  but  to  the  worthy  distressed  matron 
this  most  excellent  charity  is  open  as  often  as  ne- 
cessity requires/' 

Thus  far  Mr.  Pennant :  but  it  is  not  less  praise 
worthy,  that  while  the  innocent  offspring  of  the 
.  g^il^y  <u^  preserved,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  ill  example  of  the  mothers,  by.  ke^ 
log  them  in  separate  wards  from  the  marri^ 
women.  .    .    '      . 

The  benefits  of  this  institution  extends  to  preg« 
nant  wcrmen  at  home,  who  may  be  supplied  with 
medicine  and  the,  assistance  of  the  faculty.  Mid- 
wives  are  also  provided  in  every  district  so  far  as 
this  charity  extends. 

WESTMINSTER. 

In  the  time  of  Queeu  Elizabeth,*  Mr.  Pennant 
says,  **  the  shore,  correspondent  to  Lambeth,*  was 
a  mere  marshy  tract.  MiUbank,  the  last  dwelling 
.  in  Westminster,  is.  a  large  hous^  which,  took  its 
name  from  a  mill  which  once  occupjied.  its  site.  )t 
was  rebuilt  by  the  ^Grosvenor  family.    ...         ,« 

Between  this  house  andtbechurch  of  ^t»  Johp^ 
We^tmin^r,  was  the  ancient;  horse-ferry.    ;      -* 

Westminster  was  created  ijoto.a^^Uy  and  <bl 
biehopric  by  Henry  VIIL  in  t)ie  thiHyi^efreiith  y^i^ 
of  his  reign;  and,  after  the  old  palace  had  been  d/e- 
stroy^  by  fire,  he  fix^  his  residence,  at  t^e  new 
palace  ot  St.  James's,  inclosii]^  a'.fine  ^ppl  ^f 
ground  between^  the.  two  Sgs  a , pfrk., ,  ThisLotinr 
carter,  how^ev^r,  was^ksoly^d  by  £4^i^eqk1  V j^^ 
.which  the  title  pf  city  was  jbst,  thQUjg)i^:  ^pjigb 
courtesy^  it  still  retains  the  name-    '     «..    ,    .»  J 
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THE    ABBEY. 

The  conventual  church  of  St.  Peter*s  Abbey; 
of  Westminster,  is  said  to  have  been  fonndra 
about  the  year  610,  by  Sebert,.k}ng  of  the  East 
Saxons. 

The  place  in  which  it  Was  built  was  then  styled 
Tboruie  Island,  from  its  being  over-run  with  thorns 
aiid  briars,  and  it  was  besides  insulated  by  a  branch 
oT  the  Thames.  ^  This  church  was  burnt  by  the 
Danes;  and  restored  by  Edgar,  uAder  the  influence 
of  St.  Donstan  in  958,  and  was  planted  here,  with 

B>or  endowments,  twelve  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
rd^j. 

Edward  the  Confessor  rebuilt  both  liie-  chureh 
and  abbc^;  he  began  the  work  in  1049,  and 
finished  it  in  a  most  magtuficent  manner  in  1066^ 
and  endowed  it  with  the  utmost  munificence. 

The  good  Edward  was  buried  in  his-  owa 
church. 

Henry  the  Third  pulled  down  the  Saxon  pik, 
and  rebuilt  it  in  the  present  elegant  and  magnifi- 
cent style.  In  1245,  ne  began  this  great  work,  m 
the  mode  of  architecture  beginning  to  be  preva- 
lent in  hisr  days.  He  did-  not  live  to  complete  his 
design,  wl^igiv  was  carried  on^  by  his  suceessor>  and 
fittisnedin^s  fourte^th  year.  A  casual  fire  de- 
stroyed Ifce  toof,  which"  was.  replaced  by  Ed- 

i;4flere  is-  art  j^t  fomb  of  Henry>  wi^  wreathed 
•oliiinn.S'  q^yeachL  corner.  The  figure  of  this  princej 
vrbQ;^Ke)^jnk  M7S|  is  of  brass,  and-pkeed  recuoftr 
.>eiit.'  This  is  supposed  to  have  neen  the  first 
teuceit  iltKi^  knowfi  to  have  li^en  cast  in  ow: 
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.The  second  of  our  tnonarchs  who  lies  here  is 
the  renowned  Edward  the  First,  in  an  altar 
tomhy  as  modest  and  plain  as  bis  fame  was 
great. 

Eleanor,  of  Castile,  the  beautffur  Queen  of 
Edward,  was,^  in  1290,  deposited  here.  Her 
figure,  in  copper  guilt,  rests  on  a  tablet  of  the 
same,  placed  on  an  altar  tomb  of  Petworth 
marble. 

The  figure,,  at  full  length,  of  Edward  III.  is  seen 
here ;  it  is  made  of  copper  once  guilt,  and  lies  be- 
neath a  rich  gothic  shnne  of  the  same  materials. 
His  Queen  Philippa  was  interred  at  his  feet;  her 
figure  is  of  alabaster. 

The  tomli  of  Richard  H.  and  his  first  consort 
Anne  is  the  next  in  order.  He  is  represented  sit- 
ting in  a  ehair  of  state. 

Within  a  beautiful  chapel  of  gothie  wortman^ 
ship,  of  open  iron  work,  ornamented  with  various 
images,  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  V. 

On  each  side  of  this  royal  chapel  is  a  winding 
staircase,  inclosed  in  a  turret  of  open  irofc  worlt, 
which  leads  into  a  chauntry  founded  for  -  the  pur- 
pose of  masses,  for  the  repose  of  lX\e  soul  of  this 
gjceat  prince.  The  front  looks  oyer  the  shrine  of 
ime  Confessor.  Here  is  kept  a  parcel  of  human 
figures,  which,  in  old  times,  were  dressed  out  aiid 
carried  at  funeral  processions;  but  at  present,  very 
•deservedly,  have  got  the  name  of  the  ragged  rep-- 
fhent.  More  woraiy  of  notice  is  the  elegant  termi- 
nation of  the  columella  of  the  two  staircases, 
which  spread  at  the  top  of  the  turret^  into  cOofs  of 
«ncommon  elegance. 

Onfe  end  of  this  chauntry  rests  against*  that  of 
ihe  chapel  of  Henry  VU.  Among  the  stone  statuts 
placed  there  is  the  French  patron,  St.  Dennis^^, 
siost  composedly  carrying  his  bead  inbit-faand: ' 
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On  the  south  side  jof  the  chauntry,  over  Henry's 
monumenty  is  the  representation.of liis  coronation; 
the  figure  of  Henry  is  distinguished  by  a  wen  under 
his  cnin.  It  is  probable^  that  it  was  belonging  to 
that  monarch)  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sculptor  would  have  added  a  deformity. 

Catharine,  bis  royal  consort,  after  his  death 
married  a  private  gentleman;  she  died  in  1437, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  our  lady  in  this 
church. 

Next  is  the  cenotaph  of  the  two  innocents,  Ed- 
ward V.  and  his  brotner  Richard  Duke  of  York. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  certain  small  bones 
were  found  in  a  chest  under  a  stairqase  in  the 
^Tower.  Removed  here,  by  his  orders,  under  the 
supposition  of  their  bdongin^  to  the  murdered 
prmces ;  this  memoirial  of  their  sad  fate  was  also 
erected  by  order  of  that  monarch,  after  a  design 
.  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  beautiful  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  nearly  the 
rival  in  elegance  with  that  of  Kmg's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Henry,  finding  the  chapel  of  the  Confessor  too 
much  crowded  to  receive  any  more  princes,  deter- 
mined on  the  building  of  this.  That  of  the  Virgin 
,was  sacrificed  to  it;  also  an  adjacent  tavern.  Ab- 
bot Islip,  on  the  part  of  the  kine,  laid  the  first 
stone  on  February  Uth,  1503.  The  royal  miser, 
Henry  VII.  scared  no  expence  on  this  piece  of 
vanity.  By  his  will  it  appeared,  that  he  expressly 
intended  it  as  tbe.mausmeum  of  himself  and  his 
house,  and  that  none  but  the  blood  royal  shoukl 
be  interred  in  this  -magnificent  foundation.  .  It 
•  was  built  at  the  expence  of  fourteen  thousand 
pouncjs. 

In. the. body  of  this  chapel  is  his  superb  tomb, 
the  wpork  of  Pi^ti^o  Torregiano;.  a  Florentine  sculjh 
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tor^  who  bad  for  bis  labourand  the  materials  one 
thousand  pounds. 

Here  also  rest  the  rival  queens,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  the  peaceful  pedant  James  I.  his  amiable 
Henry,  ana  the  royal  rakish  Charles,  the  second  of 
the  name ;  the  sullen  mis-treated  hero  William,  his 
royal  consort  the  patient  Mary ;  Anne,  and  George 
II.  likewise  repose  within  the  royal  vault  of  this 
chapel.  , 

On  the  dissolution,  this  great  monastery,  the 
second  mitred  abbey  in  the  kingdom,  underwent 
the  common  lot  of  the  religious  houses.  In  1534, 
the  abbot,  William  Benson,  subscribed  to  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  in  1539  surrendered .  his  monas- 
tery into  the  royal  hands,  and  received  as  a  reward 
the  office  of  first  dean  to  the  new  foundation,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries.  He 
also  erected  it  into  a  bishopric,  but  its  only  bishop 
was  Thomas  Thirleby,  it  being  suppressed  in  1550, 
oh  his  translation  to  Norwich.  When  the  pro- 
tector Somerset  ruled  in  the  fullness  of  power, 
this  magnificent  pile  narrowly  escaped  a  total  de- 
jnoUtion,  It  was  his  design  to  have  pulled  it  down 
to  the  ground,  and  to  have  applied  the  material^ 
towards  the  palace  he  was  then  erecting  in  ttie 
Strand,  known  by  the  name  of  Somerset-house, 
and  he  was  diverted  from  his  design  by  a  bribe  of 
not  fewer  than  fourteen  manors. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  former  religion 
of  the  place  experienced  a  brief  restoration.  She, 
.with  great  zeal,  restored  it  to  the  ancient  conveur 
tual  state,  collected  many  of  the  rich  .habits,  and 
insignia  of  that  splendid  worship,  s^d  estaJ^lisbed 
hare  fourteen  monks. 

In  1560  it  was  changed  into  a  collegiate  church, 
/consisting  of  a  deaii  and  twelve  secular  cs^fions, 
kid  thirty  petty  canons^  and  oth^rvmenjJbprs;  two 
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schoolmasters,  and  forty  king's  or  queen's  scholars, 
twelve  alms-men,  and  many  officers  and  servants. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  school  therefrom 
the  first  foundation  of  fhe  abbey. 

The  Chapter-house  is  at  present  filled  with  the 
public  records,  among  which  is  the  origmal  Domes^- 
oaj'-book,  now  above  seven  hundred  years  old ; 
it  IS  in  as  fine  pi^servation  as  if  it  was  the  work  of 
.  yesterday. 

Beneath  the  Chapter-house  is  a  very  sineular 
crypt.  The  roof,  which  form*  the  floor  of  the 
farmer,  is  supported  by  a  sliort  round  pillar,  quite 
liollow.  The  top  spreads  into  massy  plaii^  ribs, 
riie  supports  of  the  roef.  llie  walls  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  thick,,  and  form  a  most  finn  base 
to  the  superstructure. 

I'he  Jerusalem  chamber  it  noted  for  having  beea 
the  place  where  Henry  IV.  bn^athed  bFs  last;  he 
iiad*  been  seized  with  a  swoon  while  he  was  pray— 
ingbefore  the  shrine  of  Edward  I. 

The  Dormitonr  was  built  on  the  site  of  granaries  • 
established  by  i\bbot  Lithlington. 

No  very  material  alterations  were  made-  in  the 
outward  structure  of  the  abbey,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  Vli.  till  the  rei^  of  George-II.  when  it 
received  a  thorough  repair  at  thetiationalexpence^ 
when  t^e  whole  was  new  coated  on  •  the  outside^ 
except  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  The  west  en*, 
while  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  living,  wa»adomr 
ed  by  the  two  statelv  towers^  which)  of  course,  ap^ 
pear  more  modern  than  the  other  part9  of  this  eai>> 
nee,  being  additions  to  the  original  buildings;  yet 
a  great  deal  of  beautiful  carving,  several  buttresses 
once  coped  with  free  firee-stone,  and  s<»iie  statin 
of  ancient  kings  that«fonnerly  stood  in  niches  near. 
Ae  tops  of  the  buttressesi  have  beea-inetrievabljr 
loft  aM  tcmovedi 
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The  ma^nificaiit  enfcaiioe  on  the  north  side, 
probably  built  by  Richard  il.  has  been  styled  the 
Beautiful,  or  SiHom&n*s^iiie.  Over  this  gate  is  a 
iprindow  of  modern  date  finely  executed.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  another  set  up  in  1705. 

From  the  top  of  the  western  tower  there  is  a 
beautifal  prospect  of  the  Kivery  the  Parks,  Rich- 
mond, HarroWy  Greenwich,  Sbooter's«-hi^H,  8ccr 
Upon  this  tower  the  Duke  of  York  had  a  tele- 
graph. 

The  choir  is  a  late  improvement^  and  madis 
more  commodious  for  divine  wondiip.  It  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Keen,  surveyor  to  the  abbey 
in  the  ancient  gotiiic  st^Ie,  and  does  him«greal 
<aiedit.' 

'  ThevDean  and  Chapter  have  been  at  much  ex^  • 
p^ice  in  putting  a  roof  to  the  lantern  and  pews  un- 
dbr  this  dioir,  m  the  room  of  those  destroyed  bf 
file  on  Satuiday,  July  9,  1803,  when  the  soure 
tower,  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  aisles,  was  msco- 
vered  to  be  in  flames.  This  part  of  the  roof  being  ^ 
flat,  and  supported  by  braces  of  timb«  and  pbstet 
most  curiously  gilt,  was,  in  a  ^ort  time,  in  a  blaze. 
From  its  great  height,  the  fiill  of  melted  lead  and 
half>bumt  timber  was  tremendous,  and  would  sooa 
have  laid  tlie  whole  choir,  and  possibly  the  rest  of 
the  edifice,  in  ashes,  if  engines,  &c.  had  not  been 
speedily  procured.  This  accident  was  occ8si<med 
by  the  carelessness  of  some  plumbers  who  left 
their  fire  lighted  in  a  portable  furnace  on  the 
top  of  tiie  tower  while  they  were  gone  to  dinner, 
without  any  one  to  attend  it. 

Over  the  south-west  tower  are  small  cham- 
bers, the  residence  of  the  regicide  president 
Bradabaw,  wbece,  it  is  said,  he  ended  nis  days 
with  grief  befoie  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second, 
pn  account  of  the  oionuments  being  damaged 


.aadbrokeiiy  wilhki  theladt  foor  yeeurs  there  has  not 
ifeen  thai  freedom  of  admission  to  the  abbey  which 
€be  public  used. to  enjoy j  for  formerly  the  great 
we^m  door  stood  open:  the  whole  day.  At  pre- 
sent everY  entrance  excepting  Poet's  Corner  is 
^hiit,  and  ibis  also  during  tae  hours  of  divine 
.serFice^  at  ttn  ia  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
oftemooa. 

The.pdces.for  seeing  tbe  curiosities  are  likewise 
altered;  six  per\ce  is  now  paid  for  seeing  the  towhs 
<tft  the  i€»3t-end 'of  the  church  with  die. chapel  of 
Memg  VII ;  the  models  tbiree  pence ;  the  tomJbs 
m  the  QOrthera  part  of  the  croiss  .aisle,  thr^  penoe^ 
dliie  waslr^nd  and  .the  tQwer;siic  pence. 

Before  we  quit  Westminster  Abbeyj  it  may  not 
J»eiii»|iiQper  to  notice  one  of  the  most  distinguisli- 
iog  circiunittances  of  the  present  reign  luiyder  the 
IMii^{»oes  oft  bis  preient  majesty,  v>z.  the  grand 
iDfme&t»  in  oonwanoration  of  Handel  in  Mat 
.1744.  At  no  fonneriperiogl  was  such  a  band  col- 
lected, *as  on  this  occasion.  All  the  enunent  pep> 
•formers  in .  the  metropolis,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
.were  marshalled  for  this  purpose,  and  exhibited  a 
imnsical  entertaimaent  sublime-  and  pleasing  be- 
yond desciiption.  Five  concerts  were  performed 
nm  fine  different  days,  the  first  on.the  26th  of  May 
an  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at  the  Pantheon. 
iThe  total sumcoUected during  this p^iod amount- 
ed to: .  1 1 ,83 1  /..  .at  a  guinea  each  ticket,  and  hatf 
a  gncnea  for.  admittance  to  the  rehearsals.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  was  to  provide  a  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  decayed  musicians ;  and  a  part  of 
-the  money  collected  was  given  to  St.  GecN[jf e's 
iuHpital,  the  Westminstar  infinnary,  &c.  This 
^concert  was  the  grandest  of  the  kind  ever  attempt- 
ed in  any  nation,  .and  afforded. one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  which  the  imagination  can 
^delineate;  their  ma^ties,  most  of :.Uie>first per- 
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nonages  in  the  kii^gdom^  and  between  S  and  4000 
of  the  public  in  general,  being  present.  The 
mttsical  band  contained  upwards  of  500  per^ 
formers. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDQE. 

This  elegant  structure,  whether  viewed^firom  the 
water,  or  by  the  passengers  who  wiJk  over  it,  fills  the 
mind  with  an  agreeable  surprize.  Thesenai-octangu- 
lar  towers,  the  manner  or  pldcing  the  lamps,  the 
heiffhtof  the  balustrades^  and  the  free  way  ^mder  the 
arches,  are  at  once  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  every 
:  respect  the  best  contrived.  It  is  44  feet  wide;  a  com- 
modious foot  way  is  allowed  for  passengers,  raised 
above  ihe  road.  From  wharf  to  wharf  its  •extent 
is  1£23  feet,  which  is  300  feet  wider  than  ti^ 
Thames  at  London  bridge.  It  ecmsists  of  14  piers^ 
13  large,  and  2  small  arches,  all  6emi«<;ircular,  -snd 
two  abutments.  The  middle  arch  is  76  feet  wide, 
and  the  others  decrease  in  breadth,  equally  on  each 
side  by  4  feet.  There  is  neither  false  bearing' nor  • 
felse  joint  throughout  the  whole  structure.  The 
value  of  40,000/.  in  stone  and  other  materials  is 
supposed  to  be  under  water.  In  1739,  the'tfirst 
stone  was  laid,  and  in  1750  it  was  opened  for 
passengers.  •  . 

Before  Westminster  Iwridge  was  built,  the  West- 
minster side  of  the  water  was  very  incommodious, 
and  had  even  been  so  ruinous,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  he  granted  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
St.  Stephen's  chapel  a  privilege  to  pull  down  all 
the  ancient  and  very  rumous  teneinents  situate  in 
Le  Wolstaple,  between  the  clock  towards  die  east 
•and  Le*Wey 'House  towards  ihe  West.  At  this 
time,  what  is  now  called  ,  St.. James's  Park  was  a 
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swamp  tiH  Henry  VIII.  caused  it  to  be  dr^iaed 
and  converted  into  walks.  , 

The  Clock  House  or  T^mer^  erected  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  stood  opposite  Westminster  H^i 
Gate;  and  when  this  tower  was  demolished  in 
1715,  the  mreat  bell  was  granted  to  the  clock  of 
the  new  catnedral  of  St.  Paul,  where  it  had  not 
long  been  put  up,  when  it  cracked,  since  wiiich  it 
has  been  twice  re-cast. 

The  Wool  Staple  vras  held  in  "New  Palace  Yatd 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who  caused 
the  wool  trade  to  be  confined  to  his  own  city  of 
Westminster,  and  other  considerable  towns.  In 
Westminster,  Henry  VI.  had  no  less  than  six 
wool  houses ;  at  length  the  concourse  of  people 
drawn  here  b^  the  wool  trade  nearly  doubled  the 
populatioii  ot  Jhe  neijgbbourhood. 

The  range  of  ancient  buildings  on  the  sooth 
iide  of  the  quadrangle  of  Palace  Yard,  being  the 
remains  x>f  the  old  Palace,  was  after  its  destruction 
by  fire,  appropriated  to  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber ^ 
under  the  tyrannical  governments  o^  die  Tudors 
and  Stuarts ;  this  was  at  length  abolished  by  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Westminster  Hall  was  built  by  William  Bufus 
as  a  banquetting  house  to  the  old  Palace  of  West- 
minster, which  stood  mostly  in  the  place  now. 
called  old  Palace  Yard;  but  Richard  11.  ordered 
the  whole  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
edifice  to  be  built  in  its  stead  in  the  year  1374. 
This  ancient  building  is  of  stone,  the  iront  orna- 
mented with  two  totvcrs  adorned  with  carved  work. 
The  hall  within  was  reckoned  the  largest  rooip  in 
Europe  unsupported  by  pillars,  being  270  feet  in 
lengtti,  and  74  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  of  chestnut 
wdod;  and  is  greatly  admired. 
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In  this  hall  the  king's  of  England  have  for  many 
ages  past  held  their  coronation  feasts.  Henry  111. 
entertained  here  in  1230,  six  thousand  poor  men 
and  women. 

Westminster  Hall  being  always  appropoatcd 
to  state  trials  during  the  late  reigns,  the  cfescrip- 
tion  of  the  formula  used  on  those  occasions  from 
the  pen  of  a  sensible  foreigner,  may  not  be  un- 
amusing. 

*^  It  was  in  the  year  1776,  that  the  duchess  of 
Kingston  was  accused  of  bigamy,  while  she  was 
at  Rome.  At  the  first  news  of  it,  she  immediately 
departed  for  Ensland,  notwithstanding  she  was 
sick,  and  even  obliged  to  perform  the  journey  in 
a  Htter.  Soon  after  her  arrival  her  trial  comr 
menced.  I  had  the  satisfoction  of  being  a  witness 
to  this  singular  spectacle,  which  not  a  little  re- 
seitiblcd  the  pomp  with  which  divine  service  is 
performed  in  catholic  countries. 

'  **  The  president  whom  the  king  appoints  for  the 
occasion,  bears  the  title  6f  tlie  Lord  High  Steward, 
a  very  eminent  dignity,  and  which  ends  with  the 
trial.  The  chancellor  was  invested  with  this  dig- 
nity, perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  pre- 
sided holding  a  long  taper  wand  in  his  hand  as  a 
mark  of  his  office.  Westminster-hall,  the  height 
of  which  is  superior  to  most  churches,  allowed 
ample  room  for  the  amphitheatres  which  were 
erected  on  the  occasion.  The  seats  and  boxes 
appropriated  to  the  royal  family,  the  peere8se8>< 
the  members  of  the  House  ot  Commons,  &c. 
iVere  covered  with  the  richest  tapestry.  •  It  seemed 
to  be  a  general  gala ;  the  passages  were  guarded 
with  soldiers,  who  do  not  usually  appear  on  these 
occasions.:  the  peers,  to  the  number  of  almost 
two  hundred,  the  bisliops  and  the  judges  in  their 
robes,  forming  a   semicircle,  together  with   the 
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lugh-steward  at  tbe  foot  of  a  throne  erected  for 
the  king,  although  he  is  aever  preseut,  formed  al- 
together a  superh  and  elegant  appearance.  At 
some  distance  a  large  table  was  placed  for  the 
secretaries  of  this  great  tribunal^  and  the  centre 
of  the  circle  was  reserved  for  the  accusers  and 
the  accused.  The  duchess  had  two  of  her  women 
attending  on  her,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  an 
apothecary,  a  secretary,  and  six  advocates.  She 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  her  conduct^  which  was 
at  once  firm  and  noble  throughout  the  whole, 
gained  her  tlrie  admiration  of  a|l  the  spectators. 
IShe  herself  addressed  the  assembly  with  great 
dignity.  Nevertheless  she  was  convicted  by  the 
peers,  who  gave  their  judgment  by  rising  up  one 
after  the  other,  and  with  their  hands  on  their 
breasts  declaring  on  their  honours  that  she  was 
guilty.  The  youngest  baron  begins,  and  they  rise 
in  the  order  of  raidc  and  creation. 

*^  The  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law  for  bigamy 
is  a  red  hot  iron  applied  to  the  hand ;  the  nobility 
however  are  exempted  by  an  ancient  privilege. 
The  counsel  for  the  duchess  claimed  this  as  a 
right,  and  the  adverse  party  denied  it :  it  was  then 
that  for  the  first  time  this  unfortunate  woman 
seemed  to  lose  h^^  resolution.  She  fainted  and 
was  carried  away.  She  was  at  last  allowed  this 
favour,  and  escaped  with  a  reprimand  from  the  Lord 
High  Steward,  who  concluded  with  an  observation 
*  that  this  was  tbe  last  time  when  she  could  e?*- 
perience  this  indulgence." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  singular  pro- 
cess, which  lasted  six  days.  These  six  oays 
seemed  to  be  a  festival  to  the  whole  nation.  Al- 
though the  court  did  not  sit  till  ten  o'clock,  the 
hall  was  full  by  five  in  the  morning ;  and  among 
the  rest  a  number  of  ladies,  magnibcently  dressed 
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and  ornamented  widi  jewds.  Simitar  formsy  and* 
an  equal  attendance  took  fistae  liome  years  after 
when  Warren  Hastings  was  tried  by  the  Lords. 

The  Exch^iier  ^d  ti^e  three  great  courts  of 
Chancery,  Kind's  Bench^  and  Common  Pleas,  have 
been  held  m  WeBl»iMrteF4udl  ef«r  sisoe  the  reign 
of  Hemry  HI.  The  Court  of  Eiccheqiier  sits  ako 
in  an  apartment  of  Ae  Old  Palace,  me  entrance 
to  which  b  through'  thia^haU.  Great  alterations 
are  now  makiiig  in  tfae^isffpsal  of  these  offices, 
which  were  tod  stnall  and  mean  ter  these  par|»06es. 
The  new.  Court  of  KingV&ertoIi  is  to  be  buUt  «b 
ii^e  side  of  the  hall  opposite  teilMt  Ccmmion  Pleas, 
next  the  Shaker's  Court^yivd^  Convenient  a- 
partments  are  to  be  providedfer  Iheaocoomiodation 
of  the  grand  jury,  the  judges' ^irtftendants,  and  the 
officers  of  the  court.  Four  coffee-houses  are  to 
be  erected  for  the  use  of  barristers,  witnesses,  &c. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

* 

Notwithstanding  the  handsome  exterior  pin- 
nacles. Sec.  which  decorate  the  front  of  this  edifice 
towards  Abingdon-street,  its  interior  is  still  fcnrmed 
out  of  that  spacious  apartment,,  formerly  called 
the  Court  of  ilequests.  On  the  recent  union  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  handsomely  re- 
fitted with  the  fine  tapestry  hangings  representing 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  four  com- 
partments, each  containing  a  different  f>ortion  of 
the  events  attending  it,  hung  in  large  Irames  of 
brown  wood,  used  as  a  foil  to  the  tapestry.  The 
throne  is  at  tlie  upper  end.  The  princes  of  the 
blood  sit  next  the  kmg;  then  the  arbishops;  and 
a  little  below  them  the  bench  of  bishops ;  while 
tlie  law  lords,  headed  by  the  Lord  Cnancellor^ 
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wbo  is  speaker  of  tbe  House  of' Lords,  occupy, 
diree  broad  seats  befereitbe  throne. 


TltE  HOUSE  OF  C#MM(HIS. 


St.  Stephen's  c^ftpeV  or  fiAtr  its  remains^  joiil 
the  southreast  an^le  of  Westmiiister-hall;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  'British  people  still  sit  in 
what  is  called  St.  Stqjhm's  chi^l^  being  original- 
ly built  by  king  Ste|die»9  find  dedtcnted  by  him 
to  die  proto  mii^*  Edward  IIL  rebuik  it  in 
1347;  but  itirasnot  liil  after  the  reign  of  Ed-* 
ward  VI .  that  it  wl9  jmilied  to  its  present  use. 

The  old .  house  was  formed  within  the  diapel^ 
chiefly  by  a  floor  iai«ed  above  the  pavement,  and 
an  inner  roof,  coMiderably  below  the  ancient  one. 
In  order  to  make  room  ibr  the  members  added  by 
the  upion  with  Iirelandy  the  entire  side-walls  were 
taken  down,  except  the  buttresses  that  supported 
the  ancient  rooti  and  thrown  back,  by  which  more 
seats  were  procured.  Bound  the  nouse  are  gal-^ 
leries,  supported  by  slendof  iron  pillars,' crowned 
with  gilt  Corinthian  capitals,  where  strangers  are 
frequently  permitted  to  bear  the  debates.  The 
house  is  wainscotted  to  the  ceiling;  and  the 
benches  for  the  members  rise  in  gradation  cme 
above  another. 

1  he  exquisite  beauty  of  the  old  chapel,,  as  de- 
scribed by  antiquaries,  makes  the  modem  altera- 
tions to  be  regretted  by  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  for  on  rei^oving  the  wainscot  when  it  was 
lately  enlarged,  great  part  of  the  ancient  decora- 
tions were  discovered.  71)e  interior  of  the  walls 
and  roof  were  curiously  wrought,  and  richly  omuT 
mented  with  paintings  and  guding.  1  he  gilding 
was  highly  burnished;  and  the  colours  retained 
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their  lustre,  undiminished  by  time.  The  designs, 
tliough  not  always  void  of  merit,  were,  consistent 
with  the  taste  of  the  age,  frequently  unnatuial 
and  emblematical.  The  west  front,  with  its  finfie 
Gothic  window,  is  still  visible :  and  a  small  vesti- 
bule, between  it  and  the  lobby  of  the  house,  con- 
tinues one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  ardii- 
tecture.  The  under  chapel  has  been  eminently 
beautiful,  but  is  now  divided  into  passages,  or 
apartments,  appropriated  to  various  uses.  The 
roof,  of  one  side  oi  the  cloister,  which  serves  as  a 
passage,  is  thought  superiour  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  s  chapel.  A  small  court  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster  is  still  aitire ; 
hef  e  the  speaker  has  a  house  and  a  garden  betwem 
that  and  the  Thames. 

The  House  of  Commons  may  be  viewed  by 
strangers  at  any  time,  and  access  to  the  gallofy 
when  the  members  are  sitting,  may  be  cibt£dn#d 
for  about  five  shillings  as  a  douceur  to  the  door^ 
keeper,  but  not  in  boots  or  great  coats ;  and,  no 
ladies  can  then  be  admitted.  Adjoining  to  West- 
minster-hall, and  the  two  houses  of  parU^ent, 
is  a  recent  stone  buildins,  containing  a  variety  l>f 
committee  rooms  and  offices. 

The  members  end  other  penKms  generally  pass 
through  Westminster<-hall  when  they  enter  the 
House  of  Coxnmohs. 

QtY  FAUX,  THE  ^A|NT*l£P'  CHAif BjfilB,  &C. 

Und^r  iSaUt  old  House  ef  Lords  is  tike  Vault  in 
whidh'the  traj^,  Guy  f!ainr,>  in«eaded  to  saervfiSce 
tfi^  kin^,  Ibrds,  and'  commons,  at  die  price  of  his 
own  life,  by  seating  fire  to  &  mantity  of  gun- 
powd^]*,  deposited  there  liar  this  mUnttius  pi^pole 
m  1605. 
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An  antiau^  rooiDi  with  Gothic  windows,  and 
hangings  or  tapestry,  called  the  Painted  Chamber, 
is  still  used  for  the  occasional  conferences  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament. 

Here  the  death  warrant  pf  Charles!,  was  sign- 
ed; and  here  too  the  conference  was  held  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  revolution  of  1688. 


HEW  PALACE  YARD. 

Was  so  called  on  account  of  being  the  site  of 
the  palace  or  building  which  ^was  added  to  Hie 
more  ancient  one  by  Richard  II.  The  late  im- 
provements under  J.  Wyatt,  esq.  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.  The  Old  Coffee  Houses  that 
used  to  obscure  the  entrance  to  Westminster-hall, 
having  been  removed,  some  conception  may  be 
formra  of  the  rich  ornaments  that  used  to  adorn 
<his  edifice. 


SANCTIJAHY,  WESTMINSTER. 

Not  far  from  the  Abbey  stood  the  sanctuary, 
the  place  of  refuge  absurdly  indulged  in  old  times 
to  criminals  of  certain  denominations.  The  church 
belonging  to  it  was  in  form  of  a  cross,  and  double  ; 
one  being  built  oveip  the  other.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Confessor.  Within  its 
{Mrecincts  was  bom  Edward  V.  and  here  his  unhap* 

gr  mother  took  re^ge,  with  her  younger  son 
ichard,  to  secure  him  from  his  cruel  uncle,  who 
liad  already  possession  of  the  elder  brother.  Se- 
duced by  tne  pennia3ions  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
liam,  and  the  archbidbop  of  York,  she  surrenders, 
the  little  inaocent,  who  was  instantly  carried  to 
his  bjpother  in  the  Tower,  where  they  were  soon 
after  involved  in  one  common  fate. 
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Dr.  Stukeley  saw  the  celebrated  place  while  it 
was  standing.  The  structure  was  of  vast  strength^ 
and  it  was  demolished  with  great  difficulty,  llie 
foundation  was  supposed  to  have  been  as  early  as 
Edward  the  Confesigor.  Westminster  meatHnarket» 
which  was  removed  within  the  last  forty  years^ 
stood  on  the  same  ^ound  before  occupied  by  th^ 
Sanctuary.  This  is  now  covered  by  the  new 
Guildhall  for  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster, 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cockerell. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the 
late  improvements  made  in  tliis  neighbourhood. 
The  removal  of  a  gre.ai  number  of  the  houses  on 
the  west-side  of  George-street,  Westminster,  and 
the  little  narrow  streets  that  ran  from  the  back  of 
it  towards  the  Abbey,  together  with  some  buildings 
south  of  St.  Margaret's  church,  has  now  thrown 
into  one  point  of  view,  first  Westminster  Abbey 
in  its  full  extent,  secondly  St.  Margaret's  church, 
thirdly  the  House  of  Commons,  fourthly  West- 
minster-hall, the  Bridge,  the  Thames,  &c. 

THE   ALMONRY. 

This  Mr.  Pennant  observes  was  west  of  tke 
Sanctuary,  and  so  called  from  its  being  the  place 
where  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were  wont  to  be 
distributed;  but  was  still  more  remarkable  for 
being  the  place  where  tlie  first  printing  press  ever 
known  in  Bagland,  was  erected  in  1474,  when 
William  Caxton,  probably  encouraged  by  the 
learned  Thomas  Milling,  then  Abbot,  produced 
"The  game  and  play  of  the  Chess,"  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  these  kingdoms. 

Tlie  site  of  the  Almonry  now  by  corruption 
called  the  "  Ambury,"  has  of  late  years  oeen 
covered  by  a  number  of  ruinated  housesi  many  of 
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*^dffi  occupied  by  females^.  of  the  lowest  ^esbrip- 

ST.  Margaret's,  Westminster* 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Ahbey  stands  tbe 
chufch  of  St.  Margaret,  foanded  origmally  by 
Erfwanltbe  Confessor.  The  parish  ch«r($h  bad 
been  m  the  Abbey,  to  the  great  inconvenieiKSy  df 
the  monks.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  tinte  ^  Ed- 
ward I.  arid  again  iit  that  of  Edw»d  iV--  this 
church  is  honoured  with  the  remaifts  of  the  gr^at 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  interred  here  oft  the 
same  day  on  which  he  was  beheaded  in  Old  Pa- 
liace  Yard.  In  1:7^  it  was  again  re{)aired  and 
beautified,  and  its  tower  cased  with  .stone,  and 
'  again  likewise  in  r75B. 

The  east  window  is  a  most  beautifiil  composi- 
tion of  figures.  It  was  made  by  order  or  the 
magisftraties  of  Dort,  and  by  Aem  designed  as  a 
present  to  Henry  VII.  The  subject  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  a  devil  is  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the 
hardened  thief;: an  Angel  receiving  that  of  the 

Senitent.  The  figures  are  numerous  and  finely 
one.  On  one  side  is  Heniy  VI.  kneeling;  above 
him  his  patron  Saint,  St.  6eor^;  on  the  other 
side  is  his  Queen  in  the  same  attitude,  suid  above 
her  the  fair  St.  Catharine  with  the  instruments  of 
her  martyrdom.  This  charming  performance  is 
engraved  at  the  cost  of  -the  society  of  anti- 
quaries. 

In  I'SOS,  St  Miurgaret's  church  underwent  a 
thorough  repair;  it  was  also  decorated  with  a 
richly  omaniented  pulpit  and  desk,  anew  organ,  &c. 
Thepew  appropriated  for  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Cfommons,  wad  at  the  same  time  plaeed  at  the 
front  of  the  west  gaflery. 
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.    PA2«ACE   OF   WHITEHALL.  ,      .' 

The  vast  palace  6t  Whitehall  was  origmally  bttiil 
by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  the  greaNv  %li# 

Jersecated  justiciary  of  England,  in  the  reign  of 
tenry  III.  He  bequeathed  it  to  the  Black  Friaf'tf 
in  Holborn,  and  they  disposed  of  it  t»  Waltet  de 
Grey,  archbishop  of  York,  in  124S.  It 'became  fitf 
centuries  the  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see^ 
and  was  styled  Yofrk-house.  In  it  Wolsey  toofc 
his  final  leave  of  greiatness. '  The  prdfaftion  of tich 
things;  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold  and  of  irflver  ^ 
thoQiands  of  pieces  of  fine  Holland ;  the  quioiti-' 
ties  of  plate,  even  of  pure  gold,  which  covered  tw6 
great  tables,  (all  of  which  was  seized  by  hi»  crue^ 
and  rapacious  master)  are  proofs  of  his  amazing 
wealth,  splendour,  and  pride.  Henry  deigned  to 
purchase  the  palace  from  his  fallen  servant,  the 
ancient  palace  of  Westminster  having  some  time 
before  suflFered  greatly  by  fire.  From  this  tijne  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  our  princes,  till  it  was  at  length 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  isame  element,  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  laundress,  in  1697. 

Notwithstanding  the  savage  cruelty  of  Heniy, 
he  had  a  strong  taste  for  refined  pleasures.  He 
cultivated  architecture  and  painting,  and  invited 
from  abroad,  artists  of  the  first  merit. 'To  Holbein 
was  owing  the  most  Jbeautifiil  gate  at  Whitehall, 
built  with  bricks  of  two  colours,  glazed,  and  dis- 
posed in  a  tesselated  fashion.  The  top,  as  well  as 
that  of  an  elegant  tower  on  each  side,  were  embat* 
ded.  On  each  front  were  four  busts  in  baked  clay, 
in  proper  colours,  which  resisted  to  the  very  last 
every  attack  of  the  weather:  possibly  the  artificial 
in  the  last  century.  This  charming  structure,  says 
Pennant,  feU  a  sacrifice  to  conveniency  within  my 
memory,  as  did  another  in  17183,  bmlt  at  the  same 
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time,  but  of  fiur  inferior  beauty.  The  last  blocked 
up  the  road  to  King-street,  and  was  called  King's- 
gale,  Henry  built  it  as  a  passage  to  the  park,  the 
temus-courty  bowling-green,  the  cock-pitj,  and  tilt- 
idg-yaid;  for  he  was  extremely  fond  of  athletic 
exercises,  they  suited  his  strength  and  his  temper. 

In  tibe  time  of  James  I.  Whitehall  was  in  a  most 
JUiiiiotts  state.  He  determined  to  rebuild  it  in  a 
V^ry  princely  manner,  and  worthy  of  the  residence 
c£  the  monarchs  of  the  British  empire.  He  begaa 
by  puUiag  down  the  banquetting  house,  which  was 
built  by  Ehzabeth,  wheu  Anjou  united  E^igland^ 
whose  mothej^  had  been  told  by  an  astrologer,  tliat 
all  \m  sons  were  to  become  monarchs.  Commis- 
sioneri  w  ere  sent  to  France  to  propose  a  marriage 
between  them,  and  this  banquetting  house,  most 
superbly  ornamented,  was  erected  to  honour  them,- 
at  a  vast  expence. 

That  which  bears  the  name  of  the  banquetting 
bouse  at  present,  was  begun  in  I619,  from  a  design 
of  Inigo  Jones,  in  his  purest  manner,  and  executed 
by  Nicholas  Stone,  master-mason,  and  architect  to 
the  king.  It  was  finished  in  two  years,  and  cost 
seventeen  thousand  pounds ;  but  was  only  a  small 
part  of  a  vast  plan  left  unexecuted  by  reason  of  the 
unhappy  times  which  succeeded. 
.  The  cielins  of  one  of  these  noble  rooms  cannot  be 
suffictienly  admired ;  it  was  painted  by  Rubens,  who 
had  three  thousand  pounds  tor  Iris  work.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  apotheosis  of  James  I.  It  forms  nine  com- 
partments; one  of  the  middle  represents  our  paci- 
fic monarch  on  his  earthly  throne,  turning  with 
horror  from  Mars,  and  other  of  the  discordant  dei- 
ties, and  as  if  giving  himself  \ip  to  the  amiable  god- 
dess he  always  cultivated,  and  to  her  attendants, 
commerce,  and  all  the  fine  arts.  This  fine  perform- 
ance is  painted  on  canvass,  and  is  in  hign  preser^ 
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vation ;  but  a  few  years  ago  undenrent  a  repair  by 
Mr.  Cipriani,  ,who  had  for  his  trouble  two  thousand  • 
pounds.     Near  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  the  royal 
founder. 

Little  did  James  think  tl\at  he  was  erecting  a 
pile  from  which  his  own  son  was  to  step  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  been  brought,  on 
the  morning  of  his  death,  from  St.  James's  across 
the  park,  and  from  thence  to  Whitehall ;  where, 
ascending  the  great  staircase,  he  passed  through 
the  long  gallery  to  his  bed-chamber,  the  place  al-  * 
lotted  to  him  to  pass  the  little^  space  before  he  re-^ 
ceived  the  fatal  blow.  It  was  one  of  the  lesser 
rooms,  marked  with  the  letter  A,  in  the<>ld  plan  of 
Whitehall.  He  was  from  thence  conductea  along 
the  galleries,  and  the  banquetting  house,  tbrougli. 
the  wall,  in  which  a  passage  was  broken,  to  his 
last  earthly  stage.  The  pay  of  the  architect  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  itenw  * 

"  To  Inigo  Jofles,  surveyor  of  the  works  done 
about  the  king's  house,  8I4d.  per  diem,  and  46L 
per  annum,  for  hou^-retit,  a  clerk  and  other  iaci^ 
dental  expences." — Mr.  fValpole. 

PLAN    OF   WHITEHALL. 

In  1680,  a  complete  plan  of  this  great  pa]ace 
was  taken  and  engravea  by  Vertue,  in  }747.  1%. 
appears  that  it  extepded  along  the  river,  and  in; 
front  along  the  present  Parliament,  and  Whitehall- 
staects,  a&  far  as  Scotland^*ard :  and  on  the  otbei 
side  of  those  streets,  toi  tlie  tumine  into  Spring 
Gardens,  beyond  the  Admiralty,  looking  into  St^ 
James's  ParJcL 

The  meny  king,  his  queen,,  the  royal  brother,. 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  all 
tb£  great  officers^  and  all  the  courtly  traiuj  had 
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their  lodgings  within  these  walls ;  and  all  the  royal 
family  had  their  different  offices,  such  as  kitchens^ 
cellars,  pantries,  spiceries,  cyder-house,  bake-house, 
wood-yards,  coal-yards,  and  slaughter-house. 
As  Nell  Gwynne,  not  having  the  honour  to  be  on 
t^e  good  queen's  establishment,  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  her  distance,  at  her  house,  in  what  was  then 
called  Pali-Mall  ;  it  is  the  first  good  one  on  the 
left  of  St.  James's-square,  as  we  enter  from  Pail- 
Mall.  The  back  room,  on  the  ground  floor,  was, 
(within  memory  of  Mr.  Pennant)  entirely  of  look- 
ing-glass, as  was  said  to  have  been  the  ceiling. 

The  otlaer  royal  favourites,  such  as  maids  of  ho- 
npur  and  the  like,  had  the  sanction  of  offices  in 
Whitehall. 

The  ground  upon  which  Whitehall  stood,  has 
since  the  fire  in  1697,  been  occupied  by  a  number 
of  lar^  houses,  built  by  different  proprietors,  -and 
occupied  by  the  nobility ;  but  as  it  was  long  con- 
sidered the  principal  palace,  and  that  of  St.  James 
only  an  appendage,  it  still  maintains  its  ancient 
ideal  consequence ;  several  of  the  great  offices  of 
state  are  kept  in  the  detached  edifices,  and  all  pub- 
lic business  is  still  dated  froni. Whitehall. 

A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
front  towards  the  end  of  Parliament-street,  by  the 
removal  of  a  long  wall,  for  which  iron  raiUng  has 
lleeo  substituted,  enclosing  shrubberies,  &c. 
which  give  the  whole  an  airy  and  enlivening  pro-^ 
spect. 

From  the  additional  observations  made  by  some 
strangers,  Whitehall  was  by  no  means  superb  asa 
rl>yal  palace ;  it  seemed  therefore  necessary,  ac- 
cordinj?  to  M.  Sorbiere,  to  ^erect  the  banquetting 
house  tor  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors. 
This,  he  observed,  had  a  very  stately  appearance, 
because,  says  he,  "  the  rest  of  the  palace  is  iiJ-' 
bviih,  and  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  houses,  erected*: 
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ut  diff(?rent  times,  ^tei?  vaxious  mpdel^  which  werej 
made  to  join  in  the  best  nianner  they,  couldj,  &i, 
the  residence  of  the  court.  It  CQQt^iA^  ohoTQ  twQ 
thousand  rooms." 

The  great  room,  in  thq  hanquettiflig  hoiwf  has^ 
long  been  converted  into  a  chapel,  and  her^  s/ii^^ 
vice  is  performed  in  the  morning  and  evenjiii^  q£ 
every  Sunday.  George  I.  having  g^a^ted  a^iftig^ 
of  301.  ner  ajuium^  to  twelve  clergymen  fi^m.  O:^-^^ 
ford  and  Cfi^mbridge,  each  of  whom  officiate  .foy 
one  month. 

At  present  that  part  of  the  site  of  Whitehatt 
Palace,  which  lies  along  the  river,  is  occupied  by 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility,  wd  other  geot 
try,  among  which  the  Earl  of  Fife's  (his  loi^dshi]^ 
is  lately  dj^ceased)  and  the  Duke  of  Baccleiigh'a^ 
are  the  most  considerable.  The  recent;  rem^oiyeU  of 
the  long  wall  in  Parliament-«treet,  has  added  .con* 
siderably  to  the  embellishment  of  ^is  sijte  qf  ^J|^ 
ancient  and  extensive  palace^   . 

TROST   FAIR. 

In  1715 — 1 6,  the  Thames,  particularly  opposite 
to  Whitehall,  exhibited  a  scene  that  wan-^not  soqn 
forgotten :  and  when  among  other?,  the  following 
advertisement  appeared.  "  This  is  to  give  notice' 
to  gentlemen  and  others  that  pass  upon  the  Thames 
during  this  frost,  that  over  agaih3t  Whitehall  stairs, 
they  may  have  their  names  printed  fit  to  pa^  in 
any  book  to  hand  down  the  memory  of  the  season 
to  posterity. 

You  that  walk  there  and  do  dengB  to  teB 
Your  children's  children,  what  this  year  hefel »  .. 
Go  print  your  names  and  take  a  ^fram^  within^ 
For  iuch  a  year  as  this  has  seldom,  been. 

-  Bawk^'s  New's  Letter  of  Jan.  14,  says,  **The 
Thames,  seema  now    a  solid  rock  of  ice ;   w^d 
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booths  for  the  sale  of  brandy,  w^ie,  ale,  and  other 
exhilarating  liquors,  have  been  fixed  there  for 
dome  time,  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  like  a  town; 
thousands-of  people  ^oss  it,  and  with  wonder  view^ 
die  moQntmnotis  heaps  of  water  that  now  be 
Congealed  into  ice.  Qn  Thursday  a  great  cook's 
^op  was  erected  there,  and  gentlemen  went  as 
frequency  to.  dine  as  at  any  ordinary.  Over 
against  Westminster,  Whitehall,  and  Whitefiriar's, 
printing  presses  are  kept  open  upon  the  ice,  where 
many  persons  have  tibeir  names  printed  to  trans- 
mit the  wonders  of  the  season  to  their  posterity." 

Coaches,  waggons,  and  carts,  are  said  to  have 
been  driven  over  it ;  and  an  Enthusiast  preached 
to  a  motley  congregation,  on  the  mighty  waters. 
The  diversions  upon  the  whole,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  the  nobility,  and  Wen  tempted 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  visit  Frost  Fair.  On  that 
day  there  was  an  uncommonly  high  spring  tide 
vmlfAx  overflowed  the  cellars  on  the  borders  of  the 
river^and  raised  the  ice  full  fourteen  feet  without 
interrupting  the  people  frpm  their  pursuits. 

Tihe  Protestant  packet  of  this  period  observed, 
that  the  Ti^eatres  were  nearly  deserted.  But  on 
the  15th  of  February  foUowmg,  a  general  thaw 
began  to  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  reared  on 
tile  Thames. 

SCOTLAND    YARD,      ADMIHAtTY,      HORSE 
GUARDS,   8CC. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Whitehall  in  the  place 
mow  bearing  this  name,  stood  a  magnificent  palace, 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  Scottish  monarchs 
when  they  visited  this  capital ;  and  also  when  they 
cai»e  to  do  homage  for  Cumberland  and  Hunting- 
doa.  Here  Margaret,  widow  of  James  V.  of 
Soptland^  and  sist«  to  Henry  VIII.  resided  a  coa- 
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siderable  time  after  her  husband's  death,  and  was* 
entertained  here  with  great  magnificence  by 
Henry,  when  he  was  reconciled  to  her  second-  mar- 
rige  with  the  Earl  of  Angus.  When  the  two 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  became  united, 
iu  the  person  of  James  L  this- palace  was  deserted 
for  those  of  St.  James  and  Whitehall,  and  having, 
been  since  demolished,  the  name  alone  remains. 

Opposite  was  situated  Wallingford  House,  built 
by  Viscount  Wallingford,  in  the  second  year  oi 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  From  the  top  of  tibiis, 
house  aschbishop  Ushes  took  die  last  v;iew  of  his. 
master  Charles  1.  while  conveying  to  the  scaifold 
opposite  WhitehaU.  This  house  in  King  William's 
time  was  appointed  for  the  Admiralty  Office,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  in  George  the  Second's  time,  and  is* 
now  a  very  fine  edifice  of  brick  and  stone  with  two* 
telegraphs  on  the  top  of  the  same  for  the  quick 
eon>^eyance  of  intelligence  from  the  coast,  one 
of  them  communicates-  with  l>eal>  the  other  withi 
Portsmouth. 

The  Horse  Guards  constitute  w  noble  modeni» 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  Ott 
each  side  are  pavilions,  under  which  centineb^ 
mounted  and  in  uniform-  are  constantly  on?  duty* 

This  structure  contains  the  various  offices>  fos 
the  clerks,  &c..  of  the  war  department. 

HELBOURN    HOUSE,    THE    TKEASDRY,,  %n%,    ■ 
COCKPIT,  file 

Adjoming  the  Horse  Guards  is  MelboumIfot»e^, 
once  inhabited  by  his  Royal.  IKghness>  Freflb|ipe 
Duke  of  York,  who-  had  it  new  fronted^  and  ad*- 
ded  the  dome  portico  across  the  street..  The  offices^ 
of  the  treasury  are  contigaous.  The-  treasury,, 
properly  speaking,  is  a  handsome  stone  building, 
ncmtinag  me  parade  in  St.  James's  Paii^«>  The 
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ithole  front  is  ixtsticy  and  consists  of  three  stories, 
the  lower  of  which  is  Tuscan,  the  second  Doric, 
with  good  sized  arched  windows.  The  building 
contains  a  number  of  offices  occupied  b5r  various 
Inraliches  of  the  goyerameht ;  and  near  it  is  the 
house  usually  appointed  for  the  prime  minister's 
residence  in  Downing-stteet. 

A  passage  to  the  public  street  before  Whitehall 
ii  und^t  l%e  Cockpit,  esteemed  a  part  of  that 
ancitetipidaoe,  though  at  present  converted  to* 
business  of  state.  Ine  memb^s  of  the  council 
of  state  are  supposed  sometimes  to  hold  their 
Jdieetings  here. 

CHARING  CROSS,  THE  KINg's  MEWS. 

The  site  upon  which  this  now  stands  cmce 
bore  the  name  of  the  village  of  Charing,  between 
Lcmdon  and  Westminster.  But  it  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  addition  of  Cross  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  cross  being  built  there  by  Edward  I.  for  his 
beioved  queen  Eleanor;  that  being  the  last  spot 
on  which  the  body  rested  on  its  way  to  West^ 
minster  Abbey. .  .1  his  and  all  the  others,  at  Coyen- 
tf  J,  Tottenham,  &c.  were  built  after  the  designa 
1^  Covalini,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  as  Mr. 
Pennant  observes,  this  was  destroyed  by  the  re? 
ligious  fury-  of  the  reformers.  The  cross  was  re- 
pbced.  by  the  equestrian,  statuv;  of  Charles  I.  cast 
m  1633,  by  Le  Sceur,  but  was  not  put  up  till  1678, 
OUver's  parliament  had  ordered  it  to  be  broken  to 

fieces,  but^obn  River,  the  brazier  who  bought  it, 
ei^e  a  royalist,  buried  it  till  their  fury  had  suh: 
Jiided*  On  this  horse,  Charles  I.  is  most  admi* 
rably  in  armour  with  his  own  hair  uncovered. 
The  pedestal  on  which  he  stands  i^  seventeen  feet* 
Wgh. 

An  ^i^ipient  Hei^it^,  J^emumt;  say%  was  op^ 
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ftS^it^\  to  Chaimg  Cross,  with  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  ^^Catharirie.  This  in  1262,  belonged  t»  tho 
See  of  Llandaff.  •  . 

»>  Oft  the  north  side  of  Charinsf  Cross  are  the 
fipyal  Stables,  originally  called  the  Mews,  so  dey 
nominated  from  MeWySitena  used  among  Jtalco,^ 
ners;'  and  because  this  place  had  been  used  for  keep-' 
ing  the  king's  falcons  ever  since  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
king's  horses  were  kept  here.  In  1534,  an  acci-. 
dent  by  fire  destroyed  the  building  with  several 
horses,  &c.  It  was  rebuilt  between  the  time  oi 
Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary.  In  1732,  the  pre- 
sent handsome  edifice  arose.  It  was  from  the 
King's  Mew's  during  the  civil  wars  between  tha 
houses  of  York  and  Lanqaster  that  the  LincolxiT 
shire  Rebels  under  Robin  llydysdale,  took  Lord 
Rivers  and  his  son  Sir  John,  carried  them  off,  and 
beheaded  them  at  Northampton. 

PALL    MALL. 

ki  describing .  this  spot,  Mr.  Pennant  says,  we 
cannot  omit  the  horrible  assassination  of  Thomas 
Thynije,  esq.  in  1681,  eifected  by  countKonings- 
mark,  because  he  had  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Ogle,  upon 'whom  the  count  had  a  design.  A 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  perpetuates  this 
sanguinary  act;  the  three  assassins  employed  by 
this  German  count,  were  apprehended  anci  executed 
in  Pall  Mall,  but  the  count  was  suffered  to  escape, 
William  Earl  of  Devonshire  challenged  this 
cowardly  assassin,  Mr.  Thynne  having  been  hiii 
friend ;    but,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  his   codsciencd 

C evented  him  from  meeting  the  Earl.  However 
i  met  the  fate  he  merited  soon  after  in  Germany, 
?thea  the  husband  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  wished 
to  have  an  intf  igue,  causing  him  in  his  turn  to  be 
Wiqrliiidjt  be  was  lileiaQy  cut  to  pieces^  .and  bis 
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cemains  flung  into  a  privy,  which  was  instantly' 
bricked  up. 

ST.  James's  palace. 

Cleveland  House  was  originally  an  hospital 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  before  the  conquest,  foF 
fourteen  leprous  maidens^  as  thej'  were  then  called. 
Eight  brctnren  were  afterwards  added  to  perform 
divine  service.  This  hospital  with  the  rest  bein-g 
surrendered  to  Heniy  VI 11.  he  founded  on  its  site 
the  present  palace:  he  also  enclosed  the  Parlr. 
Charles  II.  was  particularly  fond  of  it,  planted 
the  avenues,  made  the  canal  and  the  aviary  near  the 
Bird-cage-walk,  which  then  took  its  nameirom 
the  cages  which  were  hung  on  the  trees.  Charles; 
says  Cibber,  was  often  seen  here  amidst  crowds 
ot  spectators  feeding  his  ducks  and  playing  with 
his  dogs,  affable  even  with  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects:  this  condescension,  so  fascinating  in  the 
great,  covered  a  number  of  this  merry  monarch's* 
failings. 

In  his  time  Duck  Island,  or  what  used  to  be 
called  "  The  Wilderness^"  was  erected  into  a 
government,  and  had  a  salary  annexed  to  tlie  oflice 
m  favour  of  M.  St.  Everemond ;  but  tlie  wilder- 
ness and  the  island  have  been  both  done  away  ia 
the  improvements  made  about  tlie  canal  and  St. 
James's  Park  under  George  HI. 

However,  St.  James's  palace  was  not  constantly 
inhabited  tiil  after  Whitehall  was  burnt  down  in 
1^97.  James  i.  presented  it  to  his  son  Henry,  who^ 
resided  there  till  his  lamented  death  in  16 1«. 
Charles  !•  was  here  a  short  time  afteir  he  was 
bsought  from.  Windsor  by  the  p«wer  of  the  army. 
Uis  son,  the  bigotted  Jajhes^  in  1688,  sent  a  mes- 
sage firom  hence  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when 
he  had  approached  near  the  capital  in  force  to  in- 
vite him  to  St.  James's.  The  Prince  accepted  it, 
but  at  the  sooie  time  hinted  to  the  affirighted  priiioe 
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that  he  must  leave  Whitehall.  It  was  customary  to 
mount  guard  at  both  these  palacts-  The  old 
veteran  Lord  Craven,  was  on  duty  at  the  time  when 
the  Dutch  guards  were  mardiing  through  the  park 
to  relieve  by  order  of  their  master.  From  a  point 
of  honour  lie  thought  of  resisting,'  but  receiving 
the  positive  eommand  of  James,  bis  80vereign,he  re- 
luctantly withdrew  the  English  guards,  and  marched 
away  with  sullen  dignity. 

In  King  William's  reig«  St,  James's  was  fitted 
Hp  for  the  princess,  afterwards  queea  Anne,  and 
her  spouse,  prince  George  of  Denmark  ;  from  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  been  regularly  the  court 
of  our  monarchs.  James,  the  son  of  James  II.  so 
long  called  the  Pretender,  was  born  in  the  room, 
at  present  the  anti-chamber  to  the  levee-room. 
It  is  still  called  the  old  bed-chamber. 

The  various  parts  of  St.  James's  palace,  which 
is  very  irregular  in  its  form,  consist  chiefly  of 
several  courts.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  oc- 
cupied by  branches  of  the  royal  family;  some  by 
the  kings  servants,  and  some  are  granted  as  a 
benefitto  their  occupiers.  However,siuce  the  king's 
last  illness,  this  palace  is  almost  deserted ;  a  levee 
only  is  holden  here  now  and  then  when  the  king- 
comes  from  Windsor,,  for  that  purpose.  Windsor 
is  now  the  favourite  residence. 

Cleveland-row,  close  by  the  palace,  is  remarkable; 
because  of'  Cleveland  House,  purchased  of  the 
Howard  family  by  Charles  II.  and  presented  by 
him  to  that  ^  beautiful  fury,"  Barbara,  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  A  passage  leads  hence  to  the  Green 
Park.  "  The  Wilderness,  the  Ranger's  Lodge,  the 
Lawn,  the  Water,  the  Walks,  and  the  extensive 
prospects  render  it  beautiful  beyond  descriptioui. 
Among  the  houses  of  the  nobility  on  the  east-side 
Spencer  House  is  one  of  the-  latest  and  grandest 
i^rnaments. 
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,  Oa  tbe  north-side  of  thie  parac}^^  in  St.  JajoaesV 
park^  is  placed  a  Turkish  »piece  of  ^ordnance  of  un- 
common length,  which  was  brought  from  Alexaa* 
dria  in  Egypt,  by  the  British  army.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  carriage  of  English  construction,  and  is  orna;-^ 
mented  with  several  appropriate  Egyptian  deviqea, 
executed  with  great  taste. 

GREEN    PARK. 

i  In  summer  the  eastern  end  of  the  Green  Park 
forms  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of 
^e  metropolis ;  and  in  fine  weather,  on  every 
evening  and  on  Sundays  in  particular,  is  always 
extremely  crowded  with  genteel  and  well  dressed 
company.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  this  park 
there  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  water-works  of  Chelsea,  and  forms  at  once  ^ 
beautiful  embellishment  and  a  useful  reservoir. 

The  guards  parade  every  day  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  and  a  full  band  of  music  renders 
this  spectacle  cheerful  and  attractive. 

CARLETON    HOUSE. 

On  the  south-side  of  Pall  Mall  is  Carleton-house^ 
tlie  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  built 
by  Holland,  and  has  several  magnificent  apart* 
ments,  and  the  finest  armory  in  the  world.  The 
collection  is  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  three  or 
four  large  rooms,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  rarest 
specimens  of  arms  and  other  things  from  all 
nations.  Considerable  additions  have  lately  been 
made  by  presents,  which  his  Royal  Highness  has 
received  from  India^.  Egypt,  and  other  placesi 
The  plan  is  hot,  however,  completed.  The  princi- 
pal front  of  Carleton-hou^  faces  Pall  Mall,  from 
which  the  court  befpre  it  is  divided  by  a  loi^r 
screen,  su^ouixte4  with  a  beautiiul  coloi^n^e* 
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MARLBOROUGH    HOUSE, 

Was  built  to  the  east  of  St.  James's  Palace  in 
<iueen  Anne's  r^i^.  This  national  compliment  to> 
the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  cost  the  7)nblic 
forty  thousand  pounds.  In  Pall  Mall  also,  Mr.> 
P.  observes,  the  duke  of  Schomberg  had  his  house. 

LEICESTER    HOUSE, 

On  the  north-side  of  Liecester  Fields,  was  origi- 
nally built  by  one  of  the  Sydney's,  earl  of  Leicester ; 
hence  Sydney's  court,  or  alley,  at  the  west  end  of 
Leicester  Fields.  It  was  for  a  short  time  occupieit 
by  £iizabeth,  daughter  of  James  L  the  titular  queeii 
of  Bohemia,  who  in  February  1661,  ended  here 
her  unfortunate  life,  and  afterwards  by  prince 
Eugene.     It  was  successively  the  pouting  place  of 

Erinces.  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  lived 
ere  several  years  after  he  had  quarrelled  with  his 
father.  His  son  Frederick  followed  his  example, 
succeeded  him  in  this  house,  and  in  it  finished  his 
days.  Since,  the  late  iMncess  Dowager  of  Wales 
occupied  it  till  she  removed  to  Carleton  H  ouse.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  it  has 
been  the  residence  of  private  persons.  The  late 
SirAshton  Lever  exhibited  his  magnificent  museum 
first  of  ^1  in  this  house.  Mr.  Barker  also  lately 
used  it  for  the  exhibition  of  his  excellent  Panora- 
mas, which  Mr.  Hughson  has  justly  called  "  the 
triumph  of  perspective.''  Behind  Leicester  House 
in  1658,  stood  the  Military  Yard,  founded  by 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  In  Charles  the  Second's 
reign  this  became  Major  Foubert's  academy  for 
riding.  -He  then  removed  it  between  Caraaby 
market  and  Swallow-street,  where  an  avenue  still 
bears  the  name  of  Major  Foubert's  passage. 

Leicester  House,  or  rather  the  site  which  it  oc- 
cupied on  "the  nofth-side  of  Leicester-square,   is 
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how  occupied  by  the  New  Buildings  called  Leices- 
ter Place,  leading  to  New  Lisle-street.  Saville 
House,  on  the  west-side  of  Leicester-square,  was 

?utted  by  the  mob  in  the  No  Poperf  Riots  in  1780. 
leicester-square  has  lately  been  embellished  with 
an  equestrian   statue  of  his  majesty  George  the  ^ 
Third,    which  originally   stood   in   the   Park   at 
Canons,  near  Edgware. 

MISS  linwood's  exhibition 

Of  curious  needlework  upon  Iambs  wool  and 
worsted,  which  is  at  present  exhibited  in  Leicester 
Fields,  is  beyond  all  praise.  A  great  persc/nage, 
we  have  heard .  had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to 
have  some  of  this  lady's  exquisite  performances 
in  her  possession.  ^ 

GERARD   HOUSE, 

The'  habitation  of  the  gallant  Charles  Gerard, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  a  brav<?  partisan  of  Charles  L 
is  lost  in  the  street  which  now  bears  his  name,  not^ 
far  from  Leicester  Fields.  He  particularly  signa- 
lized himself  in  Wales,  where  he  took  many 
castles.  He  opposed  James  H.  when  duke  of 
York,  and  died  a  patriqt  in  IG9S.  The  profligate 
Lord  Mohun,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the 
celebrated  duke  of  Hamilton,  lived  in  this  street. 
His  good  lady  w«is  highly  displeased  at  the  bloody 
corse  being  flung  upon  tne  best  bed. 

LITERARY    FUND. 

The  house  of  this  benevolent  institution  is  in 
Gcrrard-street,  Soho.  'iliis  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a  society  of  men  of  letters  from  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  in  178^  to  Floycr  Sydea- 
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ham,  "  the  ingenious  translator  of  Plato,  revered 
for  his  knowledge,  TUid  beloved  for  his  candour  and 
gentleness,  but  who  died  in  consequence  of  having 
been  arrested  and  detained  for  debt  to  a  victualler, 
who  had  for  some  time  furnished  his  frugal  dinner." 
Some  obstacles  however  opposed  themselves  to  the 
execution  of  this  plan  till  May  1799,  when  ano- 
ther Society  was  formed,  whose  active  endeavours 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  David  Williams  and  Mr. 
Deputy  N  ichols,  soon  produced  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, when  a  fund  was  openea  and  officers  ap- 
pointed. In  the  course  of  the  first  fourteen  years, 
2,477/-  125.  was  subscribed,  by  which,  besides  de- 
fraying necessary  expenses,  279  cases  of  distress 
were  lelieved.  Not  less  than  ten  or  five  pound* 
upoa  an  average  are  assigned  to  ordinary  cases, 
but  the  greatest  delicacy  is  exercised  on  these  oc- 
casions, as,  provided  that  the  character  and  claims 
of  the  supplicant  are  admitted,  Jhere  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  personal  appearance.  The  annual  din- 
ner is  in  the  Spring.  A  donation  of  ten  guineas 
constitutes  a  subscriber  foj:  life,  and  the  annual 
subscription  of  one  guinea,  entitles  the  subscriber 
to  a  vote. 

COVENTRY    HOUSK, 

Stood  near  the  end  of  Piccadilly,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  present  street.  Ihe  lord  keeper 
Coventry,  resided  here,  and  Henry  Coventry  secre- 
tary of  state,  died  here  in  1686.  Tins  house  is 
said  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  one  called  in  the 
old  plans  of  London,  the  Gaming  House.  This 
bouse  had  handsome  gravel  walks  belonging  to  it, 
with  an  upper  and  lower  bowling  green.  People 
of  the  best  quality  resorted  here  for  exercise  and 
oouvecsatioo. 
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OPERA    HOUSE. 

This  magnificent  theatre  (situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  west-side  of  the  Haymarket)  was  ori- 
ginally built  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  century,  and  was  first  opened  in 
April,  1705,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  for  the  exclusive  performance  o(  Italian 
operas.  In  the  year  1720,  a  plan  was  adopted  for 
a  more  regular  and  certain  support  of  the  under- 
taking than  that  of  the  casual  attendance  of  the* 
piublic ;  and  a  fimd  of  50,000/.  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, of  which  sum  1000/.  was  contributed  by 
his  majesty,  George  the  First ;  and  the  concern, 
under   the  arrangement  of  a   governor,   deputy-' 

fovemor,  and  twenty  directors,  was  called  the  , 
Loyal  Academy  of  Music*  To  render  the  design 
as  complete  as  possible,  not  only  the  first  vocal 
performers,  but  a  lyric  poet,  and  three  of  the  best 
composers  then  in  Europe,  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  visit  this  country,  were  soon  afterwards 
engaged  viz.  Handel,  Attilia,  and  Bononcini. 

About  thirteen  years  since  the  theatre  was  burnt 
down,  and  immediately  rebuilt  on  the  same  site. 

In  the  construction  of  this  house  there  were 
many  defects ;  the  boxes  were  so  irregularly  form- 
ed, as  to  render  the  appearance  of  die  theatre  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  general  impression  of  its  defects  induced 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Jewel  to  new  model  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building,  and  employed,  about  seven . 
years  ago,  Mr.  Marinari  to  design  a  plan  of  im- 
provements, after  the  form  of  one  of  the  best, 
theatres  in  Italy.  His  plan  was  approved  of,  and- 
tiie  alterations  left  entirely  to  his.maQagement. 

In  the  execution  of  Mr.  Marihari's  .design^  the 
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internal .  part  of  the  hoiise  suffered  a  complete 
change;  6ach  tier  of  boxes  was  enlarged^  and 
rendered  uniform  with  the  others.  The  entrance 
of  the  pit  was  rendered  more  elegant  and  commo* 
dious. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  stage  was 
not  rebuilt  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  as  the 
chasm  which  now  remains  between  Charles-street 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  theatre  could  have  given 
a  ffreat  extent  of  stage  room,  by  which  the  most 
splendid  exhibitions  might  have  been  performed 
with  that  convenience  and  effect  the  present  stage 
will  scarcely  admit  of. 

The  present  form  of  the  boxes,  together  with 
the  effect  of  its  (ornamental  beauties,  create  the 
'most  lively  images  of  grandeur  in  the  mind  of 
the  aaditor.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  painted 
in  compartments,  a  silver  ground  with  brciad  gold 
frames.  The  several  tiers  are  distinguished  uom 
each  other  by  a  difference  in  the  ornaments  in 
the  centre  of*^  compartments.. 

In  the  second  tier  these  ornaments  consist  of 
Neptunes,  Nereids,  Tritons,  Mermaids,  Dolphins, 
Sea  Horses,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  third  tier  the  ornament  exhibits  festoons 
and  wrests  of  flowers,  sustained  by  cheriibs;  leo- 
pards, lions,  ^iffins,  &c.  ase  the  supporters  of  ike 
lourth.  Tke  tronts  of  the  fifth  tier  nearly  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  third. 

The  dsomt  preeenits  asky,  m  which  the  flame  co- 
lour predominaiies.  The  cwf  icM  of  the  whole  is 
rich  and  magnificent,  and  coattdelRaUy  .surpassing 
iffi&foi^Biev  appesueaaoe.  HiMe  interior  of  the  house 
i#  widiih  two  fieet  in  dimieiuioat  ofl  the  gr^eat  thea- 
tre at  Milan* 
*©!«  stage  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  from  the  wall 
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to  the  orchestra,  and  ei^hu  feet  in  breadth  from 
wall  to  walJ,  and  forty-six  reet  across  from  box  to 
box. 

From  the  orchestra  to  the  centre  of  the  front 
boxes,  the  pit  is  sixty-six  feet  in  length  and  sixty- 
five  in  breadth,  and  contains  twenty-ooe  benches, 
besides  ^ssage  rooms  of  about  three  feet  wide, 
which  goes  round  the  seats,  and  down  the  centre 
of  the  pit  to  the  ordiestra.  The  pit  will  hold 
eight  hundred  persons ;  price  of  admission  balf-a 
guinea. 

In  altitude,  the  internal  part  of  the  house  is 
fifty-five  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  pit  to  the 
xlome* 

There  are  five  tiers  of  boxes,  and  each  box  is 
about  seven  feet  in  depth,  and  four  feet  in  breadth, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  hold  six  persons  with 
.ease,  all  of  whom  command  .a  full  view  of  the 
stage.  Each  box  has  its  curtains  to  enclose  it, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Neapolitan  thea- 
tres, and  is  furnished  with  six  chairs,  but  are  not 
raised  above  each  other  as  the  seats  of  our  English 
Theatres.  The  boxes  hold  near  nine  hundred 
perspns,  and  the  price  of  admission  to  them  is 
balf-a-guinea. 

The  gallery  is  forty-two  feet  in  depth,  sixty-two 
in  Inreadth,  and  contains  seventeen  benches,  and 
holds  ei^ht  hundred  persons;  price  of  admission 
£ve  shillmgs. 

'    The  lobbies  are  about  twenty  feet  square,  where 
women  attend  to  accommodate  the  company  with 
ffee,  tea,  and  firuit. 

The  great  concertHroom  is  ninety-five  feet  long, 
forty-six  feet  broad,  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  and 
is  fitted  up  in  the  first  style  of  elegance. 

The  subjects  finom  which  the  operas  of  this  house 
are  generally  composed^  being  classical,  and  found 
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cd  on  the  heroic  actions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Komunsy  admit  of  the  most  beautiful  archilectural 
scenery,  as  well  as  those  romantic  views  and  clear 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  the  Greek  isles  and  Italy. 
Where  genius  and  erudition  arc  united  in  a  scene 
painter,  he  has  every  opportunitjr  from  such  sub- 
jects, to  give  the  public  the  most  brilliant  specimeils 
of  the  pictorial  art  Mr.  Marinari,  from  being 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  well  educated  in  all  the  cus- 
toms of  foreign  theatres,  together  with  a  classical 
mtnd^  has  displayed  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  scene-painting  known  to  the  public. 

Formerly  the  opera  performers  were  not  only 
all  Italians,  or  nearly  so,  but  consisted  of  the  best 
that  Itidy  could  furnish.  Latterly,  however,  danc- 
ing has  so  greatly  prevailed  as  to  have  threatened 
to  triumph  over  the  more  refined  and  noble  art  of 
music.  To  allow  time  for  the  performance  of 
ballets,  operas  which  originally  consisted  of  three 
acts  have  been  reduced  to  two ;  and  a  ballet  is 
now  often  extended  to  a  greater  length  tlian  an 
act  of  an  opera. 

Subsequent  to  the  sudden  destruction  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  the  night  of  Feb^  £4,  1809,  this 
company  dirough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Taylor  of 
the  Oper%  House,  had  the  indulgence  of  perform- 
ing twelve  nights,  when  the  performers  were  most 
Aumerously  attended. 

THEATRE   ROYAL,   HAYMARKET. 

This  edifice,  though  neither  so  elegant  or  spaci- 
ous as  either  of  the  winter-houses,  is  capable  of 
containing  a  numerous  audience.  Mr.  Foote  had 
the  original  patent,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Mn  George  Colman,  the  father  ot  the  present 
propxietor.    The  term  of  its  patent  extenas  frgm 
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the  16th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  September.    This 
house  contains  three  tiers  of  boxes^  a  pit,  and  two 

falleries.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is 
ve  shillings,  the  pit  three,  the  first  gallery  two 
shillings,  the  second  one.  Here  is  no  half  price ; 
the  doors  are  open  at  six  o'clock  from  the  1 5th 
of  May  to  the  1 5th  of  September. 

Here,  in  the  summer  or  1794,  sixteen  persons 
were  crushed  to  death  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure to  see  his  niajesly,  who  was"  present  that 
evening. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  Haymarbet  Theatre  exhi- 
bited one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  English 
credulity  on  record,  namely,  the  bottle  conjuror ; 
because,  almost  any  person  might  have  seen  into 
the  fallacy. .  An  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  stating,  that  on  a  certain  day,  a  per- 
son would  appear  at  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  who,  after  playing  the  music  of  every  in- 
strument in  use,  upon  a  cane  belonging  to  any  of 
the  spectators,  would  walk  into  a  common  ouart 
bottle,  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  middlie  or  the 
stage,  and  sing  m  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  ex- 
hibition, the  house  was  crowded  with  nobility  and 
gentry,  as  well  ad  ihe  conMHon  people.  After  wait- 
ing for  the  appeas'asiee  of  the  conjuror  some  time^ 
with  great  patieneey  tke  audience  became  clamor- 
ous for  their  entertainment ;  when  a  parson  came 
upon  the  stage^  and  said,  if  the  performer  did  not 
appear,  the  vfumev  fhould  be  returned.  This  ad- 
m'ess  was  answered  by  a  wit  in  the  pit,  who  humo- 
rously ealied  oilf,  that  if  flie  ladies  and  gentlemen 
Would  give' double  price,  the  conjuror  would  jump 
into  a  pint  bottle.  This  at  once  awakened  the 
•dpectatbrs  to  a  sense  of  their  folly,  and  became  a 
mgnal  for  a  riot  from  the  discontented  multitude. 
The  genteeler  part  .of  th^  company  hurried  away. 
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with  the  lo^s  of  cloaks,  hats,  wig^>  and  swords. 
I'he  mob  from  without  rushed  in,  aod^ joined  those 
uho  remained.  The  confusi^i  became^  general, 
'beaches  were  torn  up,. scenes rbroken,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  theatre  completely  .demolfdned.  The 
spoil  was  afterwards  carried  into*  the  street,  «nd 
cQnsamed  in. a  triumphant  bonfire.    - 

PALL    MAhh, 

The  British  Institution,  or  the  British  Gallery, 
was  established,  under  the  patronage  of  his  ma- 
jesty, for  the  encouragement  and .  reward  of  the 
.talents  of  British  arti^s  in  the  year  1805.  It  is 
supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  principal 
jiobiUty  and  gentry,  and  tne  building,  which  was 
lately  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  has  been  purchased 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  gallery  was 
first  opened  on  the  17tn  of  February  1806,  and  is 
intended  to  be  open  every  year.  The  pictures  are 
for  sale ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  for 
the  season,  they  are  delivered  to  the  respective  pur- 
chasers. The  terms  of  admission  to  die  public  are 
precisely  the  same  as-  those  of  the  Roydi  Aca- 
demy; and  tlie  pictures,  from  not  being- so  nu- 
merous, are  displayed  so  as  to  produce  a  superior 
effect. 

A  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  executed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ba^ks^  and  esteemed  to  be  the  first 
work  of  the  ki^d  which  this  country  has  pn> 
ducec(,  has  also  beenplaced  in*  the  vestibule  of  this 
gallery.  ^ 

The  exliibitiops  here  continue  to  evince  that 
nothine  but  due  encouragement  bad  been  wanting 
to  produce  some  of  the  first-rate  specimens  of 
British  geoius.  Here  too  were  to  be  seen  the  ex- 
hibition of  mdent  stained  glass  from   Holland, 
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FvBnce,  and  Garmany,  with  the  windows  from  the 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Rou6n^  that  from  the 
Duke  of  Orlean's  cbapely  &c.  &c. 

Weeks's  Museum  at  the  top  of  the  Haymarket 
was  distinguished  among  other  exquisite  pieces  of 
an^chanism,  by  twojtem^es  nearly  seven  feet  high^ 
supported  by  sixteen  elephants^  embellished  with 
1700  pieces  of  jewellery,  with  the  tarantula  spider, 
and  the  bird  of  paradise,  in  their  motions  and  ap- 
.pearance  scarcely  distinguishable  from  life ! 

Wigley*s  Promtoade  Rooms,  Spring  Gardens, 
could  lately  boast  of  Mr.  Serres's  Panorama  of 
Boulogne,  St.  Petersburgh,  8cc.  with  an  Invisible 
Girl,  a  young  Albiness,  and  M.  Maillardet's  Ana- 
tomical Exhibition. 

This  street  also  contains  the  office  for  the  in- 
tended Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  founded  by^ 
Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  for  ttie  supplying  of 
towns  and  cities  with  light  and  heat  from  coal  gas, 
to  be  conducted  into  our  houses  from  iurnaces  by 
^ipes  npon  the  same  principal  as  the  Kew  River 
water.  The  ingenious  projector  of  this  plan  could, 
by  his  patent  nimace,  carbonize  or  bake  the  com- 
mon coal,  and  produce,  two  or  three  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  following  valuable  products, 
vi^.  a  clear  and  brilliant  light  for  our  streets  and 
houses,  coke,  pitch,  tar,  essential  oil  for  painters 
in  lieu  of  turpentine;  ammonia!  liquor  for  dyeing  or 
raising  colours,  and  for  manure,  and  which  can 
be  crystalized  into  «al-ammoniac ;  and  asphaltum 
i^br  japanners,  and  which  products  are  now  lost  to 
*  the  public,  and  the  coal  wasted  in  soot,  smoke, 
and  dust,  to  the  destruction  of  our  clothes  and  fur- 
niture, the  blackening  our  houses,  and  injury  of 
our  health. 

This  company  petitioned  parliament  in  the  last 
session  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  bat  which  bill 
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was  lost  by  a  majority  -of  13  against  its  third  read- 
ing. Tlie  evidence  produced  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  proved  the  practicability  of  the 
plan,  and  extent  and  value?  or  the  products  *  anA 
that  our  imexhaustiblecoal  mines  would  save  us 

§oing  to  a  foreign  market  annually  for  jEifteea 
lousand  tons  of  pitch  for  the  navy  ;  and  instead 
of  importing  tallotv  from  Russia  we  should  export 
candles  and  oil,  and  -our  poor  would  have  coke 
fires  at  half  the  price  of  coal,  and  of  double  heat 
tod  durability. 

The  act  for  the  incorporation  of  this  company 
is  now  again  before  parliament,  but  with  wliat.  suc- 
cess time  only  will  siicw.  The  first  puWic  exhibi- 
tion of  this  invention  was  made  on  tne  evening  of 
the  king's  birth-day  in  1807,  on  the  waill  between 
the  Mail  and  the  Park,  and  the  effect  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
that  for  beauty,  brightness,  and  purity,  <he  gas 
light  is  as  much  beyond  that  of  lamps  and  candles 
as  day  is  beyond  the  Tiigkt* 

PICCADILLY.— ALBANY    HOUSE,  &C. 

This  originated  witji  an  ingenious  taylof.  He 
biiilt  Piccadilla  Hall,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Sackville-street :  he  mvcnted  new  mffsy  turn  overs, 
or  rather  capes.  In  1642,  Piccatfifly  w^as  built 
upon  as  far  as  Berkeley-street.  The  first  good 
house  which  was  built  in  it  was  Bu^Ungton-house, 
where  Berkeley-house  had  stood  before,  the  poble 
founder  saying  he  placed  it  there,  "  because  he 
was  certain  4»o  one  would  build  beyond  him." 

To  the  'eastward  of  BuHington-hotise  is  the  Al- 
bany Hotel:  4Jiis  was  originally  inhabited  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  afterwards  by  the  l)uke  of  York. 
After  his  highness  quitted  possession,  the  present 
G  2 
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{HX>prietors  huUt  on  the  gardens,  and  converted  the 
whole  into  chambers  for  the  casual  residence  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  no  settled  resid^ices 
in  town* 

BOND    STREET, 

Mr.  P.  observes,  in  1700,  was  built  no  farther 
than  the  west  end  of  Clifford-street.  New  Bond- 
street  was  then  aa  open  field  called  Conduit  Mead, 
About  the  same  time  Carnaby  Market  rose  upon  a 
part  of  the  Pesthouse-fields,  where  the  lazaretto 
had  been  during  the  dreadful  plague  in  1665. 
Golden-square,  just  by,  was  built  by  the  heroic 
Lord  Craven,  who  staid  in  London  the  whole  time, 
braving  the  pestilence  witl;i.the  same  coolness  as 
he  fought  the  battles  of  Elizabeth,  the  titulair 
queen  of  Bohemia,  or  as  when  he  mounted  the 
tremendous  breach  at  Kreutznach.  Bond-street, 
of  late  years,  has  become  a  fashionable  lounge  for 
mock  heroes  of  various  descriptions. 

On  the  site  of  Graftbn-street  stood  Clarendon 
House,  built  by  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don. It  cost  50,0001.  and  employed  three  hundred 
men  in  the  building.  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
bought  it  of  his  lordship.  In  1670,  James,  Duke 
of  Qrmond,  lived  here  when  he  was  dragged  out 
of  his  coach  Jt>y  Blood  and  his  associates. 

THE    ROYAL    INSTITUTION    OF    GREAT 
BRITAJN 

Is  in  Albemarle-street;  it  was  incorporated  since 
1799f  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  "  the  difinsion  of 
knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general  introduc** 
tion  of  useful  mechanical  improvements."  Th^ 
front  of  the  house  is  barricadoed  by  double  win* 
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dowsy  which  pi«v€nt  the  entrance  of  the  cold  in 
winter^  and  the  heat  in  summer.  It  is  sop^ied 
with  reading  rooms^  w(»4cshop»^  9tc.  8tc.aim.has 
a  room  likewise  for  experhkeniali^^XDtrs,  wh^ie  the 
kitchen  is  fitted  up  aeeordKkig  to  a  pliut  r^om^ 
mended  by  Count  Romford. 

The  house  is  extremely  spacious^  laid  weQ 
adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  iib  applied.'  On 
entering  the  haJl  on  the  right  is  the  i6om  iA^  which 
the  proprietors  and  subscribers  read  the  fomm 
newspapers.  This  room  opens  into  the  reading  li^ 
brary,  containing  periodica)  publications,  asd^the 
books  presented  \^  various  gentlemen  since  the 
opening  of  the  institution. 

On  me  Idft  of  the^all  is  the  ckrk's  office;  be- 
yond which  is  the  room  where  the  proprietors  and 
subscribers  read  the  English  newspapers.  Beyond 
the  hall,  is  the  room  which  contains  the  collection 
of  minerals. 

.  Ascending  the.  staircase,  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  on  turning  to  the  right  is  the  apparatus 
room,  communicating  with  th^  theatre,  m  which 
the  lectures  are  delivered,  the  road  to  which  is  by  a 
gallery  surrounding  it.  The  theatre  is  semicitcufar, 
and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Webster,  late  clerk  of 
the  works  to  the  institution,  and  is  $1  happy  efibft 
of  bis  knowledge  atid  genius.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
rising  benches,  with  cushiops,  for  the  accoitoiodtif- 
tion  of  seven  hundred  persons,  and  there  is  a  gal^ 
lery  round  it  which  will  hold  £wo  hundred  more. 
It  16  lighted  by  a  lantern  which  has  a  moveable 
screah  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  Ae  light, 
which  is  sometimes  necessary  in  shewing  some 
particular  experiments. 

On  the  second  floor  are  apartments  for  the  pro- 
fessor and  those  persons  belonging  to  the  csta- 
bhshment,  to  whpiix  tbe  |naj:^agers  have  tliQa^t 
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prqffe*  ta  allot,  rooms  fos  tfaeir  more  conveaieat  aN 
teadaaoe. 

Oa  t}ie^  left  of  the  £ftaivcase  is  the  room  which 
WHS  Mtely  the  ^mall  lecture  roomy  now  fitted  up  for 
tiie  librajry  and  ccjlection  of  reference.  Ibift  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  institution  which  does  the 
prompters  of  it  considerable  honour. 

Oa  the  basement  story  is  the  chymical  laborac 
torjr,  fitted  up  accfMrdiag  to  the  plan  of  one  of  the 
managers,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  hitherto  not 
attempted  in  this  country,  witn  suitable  acccHnmo- 
d^ions  for  the  subscribers  who  may  attend  the  ex- 
pejimental  lectures  delivered  here  by  the  professor 
of  chymistry. 

Mc.  H^  Davy,  the  |>r6fessor  of  chymistry,  read» 
lecjtQJrea  on  p):uk)sopbical  chymistry  three  days  in 
the  week  to  crowded  audiences.  His  manner  is 
pleasant,  and  having  the  address  to  divest  chymi- 
cal  science  of  much  of  its  technoloj^y,  his  kcUiieB 
partake  both  of  the  popular  and  scientific  mode  of 
explanation,  and  he  is  of  course  much  applauded^ 
Mr.  Davy  is  the  author  of  some  elaborate  par 
p«rs  inserted  in  the  Phil<xsophical  Transactions^ 
and  also  of  some  other  respectable  scientific 
works.  He  has  lately  made  himself  narticularly 
cdebrated  by  the  decomposing  of  tne  alkalies, 
a  discovery  which  will  be  the  means  of  com- 
pletely changing  the  present  system  of  chymical 
analysis. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
Davy,  the  manaeers  every  season  engage  several 
geatlemen,  who  huve  rendered  themselves  coaspi* 
cuova  by  their  abilitiesi  to  deliver  lectures  on  va« 
riotts  suDJects,  connected  with  the  objects  of  tlie 
institution. 

The  library,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high,  nH 
forty-«ight  long,  is  fitted  up  with  a  gallery  foi;  th^^ 
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convenicncy  of  r^ching  the  books.  It  is  fimifeTied- 
with  a  great  iinmbcr  or  scarce  aod  valuable  hkto- 
rica]/  elftssicaF^    and  sctencific  works.      By   the 
death  of  TbeiBas  Adtle,  Esq.  an  opportunity  prer  • 
scnfied  -  itself  of  enrichmg   th^  collection  with; 
bis   iii<e^ti(ii^e^librdr5v  consisting  of  all    the 
most  vakiarbte  book«  j^attng  to   the    lopogra««* 
i>hy^-atitic{ttities^  parliamentary,  and  nitmismatic'^ 
nistory^  and  subjects  that  relate  to  the  history  of' 
Great  Britain^  which  the  patrofts  purchased  ot  his 
executors. 

The  proprietors  subscribing  lOOL  or  ttpwards^ 
are  hereditary  patrons ;  and  those  subscribing  dOl. 
or  upwards,  patrols  for  life.  Eaeh  of  the  pa- 
trons has  authority  to  introduce  or  recmmnend* 
one  scioitific  or  litecary  person  to  the  Hbcary  every 
day. 

The  repoeitory,  containnig  the  modeb  of  vaii* 
ous  curious  and  usefiil  maehines  and  productions.' 
of  ^e  arts,  is  extremely  inteiestiog.  This  pso- 
mises  to  become  a  highly  vahmble  ocMich  of  the 
institutiooy  and  the  managtss  at  present  occnpjr 
diemselves  with  incieasing  the  coDection  b^  every 
means  whidi  the  laws  of  the  institution  pecmit  diem 
to  employ. 

At  present  it  is  in  agitation^  that  tbe^heceditary 
shaves,  ec^those  wbidi  onginally  conveyed  an  iik 
terejit  in  pei^uity,  shall  he  coamted  into  such, 
as  merely  confer  an  nnalieiiable  iatcmt  during- 
life;  whMe,  to  pievent  injury  to  the  present  pro- 
prietors, a  fond  is  to  be  provided  for  by  a  loaa»; 
for  their  ifidenmification.  Thus,  it  is  understood, 
none  will  conttmie  to  be  pcoprietors  b^^lich  b»  axe* 
aisumted  by  sentunents  &voiirable  to  ibejbevt 
interests  of  the  institution. 

As  it  was  a  question  whether  proprietofs  should 
ium,  be  Q^mixteA.  indefinitely^  ot  restricted  to:  a: 
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limited  Qiimber  appomted  by  electioKii  it  was  xiglitly 
observed^  that  experieQce  bad  shewn  ^tbat  wl^t 
every  one  co^d  i^btain  was  scaicely  desirable  by 
any ;  ^d  th^tif  it  became  an  object  d  tmme  ex- 
erticm  to  anrive  at  tb^  distioGtiQii  oi'  a  proprietor^  a 
class  of  .,sueh  candidates  wonld  probiib^  pie^eiit 
theiBselvf  Sy  to  wh^m  the  pursuits  of  scieiiee  sa^  of 
real  and  intrinsic  v^^portcu^ieey  and  from  such  pa- 
trcmagetthe  best  results  w^e  to  be  expected. 

Th^ihstitatiosk  has  also  a  plan  in  agitation  for 
conveying  an  account  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
pMbUc;  eye,-*  by  means,  of  a  quarteriy  publica- 
tioi^;  -     . 

With  respect  to thi^  p^t  of  PieeadilTy,  Berkeley- 
)K>u;Be^  &c«  it^is  rauarJcable  that  two  of  the  most 
magnitee»t  structures  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  which^  in  any  other  European  capital,  would 
justly  be  account^' palaces^  stand  at  this  moment 
empl^  and  deserted/  by  the'  ree^mt  decease  of  the 
Dwke  of  Portland  and.the  Marqitis  of  JLanadowne. 
Burlington^Louse^  fadwevexy  as  ia  well  known,  did 
nQt:beloi]^ toits  bte-oecupant.* Xt\^a9.coo$tmcted 
t^.  Boyk,  £aalof  Burlington ;  one,  of  whose  daughr 
ters.and  heivesse$:having  mdcried  the  lajte  Maicquis 
of  .Hartinffton,  brought  this  superb  mansionttor. 
^tbeir  with  Chtswic^  to  the  preaait  Duke  of  De- 
von^ri.  Itsjinterior,  built  on  the  model»of  Pal- 
ladio!^  :^d  adti|ited  mcnre  to.  the  cUmifte  of  Loin- 
ifatdy^woAtome  basdis^ftfae  AdlgeyovtheBraata,; 
than  to  lAmtofihe  Thames,  is  gteKomy,  aoMi.dQsti- 
tute  of  gaiefty  and  cheerfulness;  Laoadbwne^iouae 
has  bad  the  singular  destiny  .of  bding  laised.  nnd 
eompleted4ff  two- first  minii^ers  of  .C^eat.'Britptn. 
It'hasibften:  said  daat.sach  edifiees  were  mnfbxfcih- 
nate;  a  remark  founded,  wehelie^e^  on  the 'two. 
iHiErrMec^uif^Spm^rset-house,  and  of  Ciarendan- 
lK>iMle  f'4bia.'ftcit  OfS  which  \i:as  built  under  Bdvcard: 
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yj.  bj  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  losf 
hi3  head  oa  a  spaffold ;  and  the  las^t  oif  which  was 
coostructed  by  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  undei 
Charles  II.  who  died  in  exile.  The.  late  Earl  of 
Bute,  first  built  Lansdowne-house/  in  the  begin*  ' 
ningof  the  present  reign ;  and  it  was  commonly 
beUeve4  that  the  sums  which  he  made  in  the  £ng* 
lish  funds,  during  the  course  of  the  negociations 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
176*2,  enabled  him  to  undertake  it.  Disgusted, 
nevertheless,  soon  afterwards,  both  with  it  and 
with  the  world,  he  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbuttie. 
Hiat  nobleman,  wh6  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  1782,  incurred  the  same  imputations  with  ac- 
cumulated weight,  which  had  fallen  on  his  prede^ 
cessor ;  and  as  the  peace  of  January^  1783,  was 
concluded  b^  him,  it  was  generally  said,  that  the 
stiucture  whidi  one  treaty  had  raised,  another,  ha^ 
completed. 

Mr.  Pennant  also  mentions  Devonshire-house, 
long  after  the  year  1700,  as  bein^  the  last  house 
in  u}is  street,  at  that  time  the  portion  of  Piccadilly. 
Near  Alkanv,  tisit  is  now  called,  stood,  Mr.Perf- 
nant  says,  the  house  of  that  monster  of  treachery, 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  whose  fatal  advice,  he 
says,  ruined  James  U.  iMr.  P.  then  concludes  hift 
description  by  saying,  that  "  Piccadilly  finishes 
hMdsomely  with  the  maonifiGiest  new  house  of 
Ldtd  Bittbui^)  called  Ape&y^Muse,  at  Hyck^-park 
<5oi)ief.  Oh  the  sotfCh  side  is  the  Giworiiiirtt,, 
b<^nded  by  a  wall,  and  c^posile  to  this,,  ibe  J>itkie 
6f  Queen^buiyS  ^^  Fmncis  Bwdett's,  Slc. 


ST.   Gl&QnQKS    UOSPITiWt. 

On  the  first  day  of  17S3,  was  opMed,  that  ^tmt 
charity,*  St.  George^s  Hospital,  tttiiawA  ami  Ibe 
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Knigfatsbridge-iioad,  nearly  opposite  Hyde-park 
l^ate.  It  wa$  fdunded;by  tJie  voluntary  contribu* 
tions  oCtKe  inhabitants  of  Westminster.  The  sub* 
scriptibns  in  1786  wtre  2;2S9l  5s.  but  the 
benevolence  of  the  governors>  or  increase  of  acci- 
dents, caused  an  increase  of  expense,  which  threat- 
ened roost  serious  consequences,  till  the  house 
was  happily  relieved  by  the  bounty  received  from, 
the  thirdrof  the  profits  arising  from  the  musical. 
€!itertainmentE.ot .  the.  abbey; 

MA.Y    FAIB, 

Mr,  Pennant  says,  was  kept  near  the  spot- now. 
covered  by  May  fair  chapel,  and  several  fine  new. 

,  streets.  For  disorders,  and  oven. murders^  it  wa» 
put  down,  beinc  pcesWed  by  the  niagistrates  in. 
1708;  but  not>beihg^  a  native  of  this  metropolis-,' 
Mn  Pennant  might  possibly  be  ignorant  that  it 
was  eel Arated  more  or  less  on  the  first  days  im 
^ay,  till. about  the  year  1765,  when  there  was  a 
pond  which  had  been  used  for  duck-hunting,  ujjobl 

.   tbe  site  now  occupied  by  Shepherd'smarket* 

HYDE  PAlKKi.. 

fe-a  royal  demsne,  immediately,  at  the-  western 
extremity  of  the  metropolian    It-  was  ftsrmerly  a, 
manoi^  bekmffiiig  ta^  Westsadnster-Abbey,  but.  io^ 
the  reign  of  HeiurjR  VII L^  was  acquired  by  the 
€rowa in. exchange  forotber  lands ;  it  yij^  ori^ior 
ally  much  larger,    Kensington^;  Gardens  bavmg^ 
keeaendosed  hroni  it; 

Ib:  1652,  it  contained  62(^acies,  its  present  ex? 
lent  is  afew  loodsless  than 395  acws.  In thelime 
¥  Qtiade»  h  il  was  sold  in  lots  \  hjtH  aftjer  tberet- 
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toratioo, .  was  resaiaed  l»y  tbe  cipwn,  and  planted 
again*  with  timber,  and  stocked  withdeec..  . 

It  is  naturally  a  very  beautiful  spot,  whith  is  - 
increased  by  the  Serpentine  River,  formed  in  1730, 
by  cnlargipg  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  flows 
through  the  park  from  Bayswater,  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  at  Ranelagh.  On  the  nort^  sidp  of 
die  Serpentiue  River  is  the  keeper*s  lodge  and  gar- 
dens 5  and  not  far  from  the  lodge  axe  a  powdct 
magazine,  and  a  guard-room,  both  of  brick,  whicb^ 
however,  dimihiish  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Hyde  Park  is  used  for  the  field  days  of  the  horse  • 
and  foot  guards,  and'  other  troops,  and  for  somb 
partial  reviewji,.  which,  it  must  be  cohfessed,  s|H:)ii 
its  verdure,  and  les^ett  its  beauty. 

This  Park  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  nobility> 
and  others,,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages,  pam- 
eularly  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  gate  is-  nrequent^ 
crowded  till  thxse  or  fom' o'clock; 

TART   HiSlL:  '•;* 

Stood  hear  the  present  Bnckingham-gatc  ;  it  was 
tfuilt  in  1638,  by  Nicholas  Stone,  for  Alatliea, 
Countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to  Thomas  lattl  df 
Arundel;  Here  were  kept  the  poor  remains  of  ^ 
Arundefian  marbles.  They  were  buried  during  tbe 
madness  of  the  popish  plot.  The  mob  wouU  hate 
mistaken  the- statues  for  popish  saints;  lliey  weie 
sold  in  17S0,  and  the  house  socm  after  pulled  dijivm. 
William  Lord  V  iseount  Staiford^r  a  gentle  AUd  ani-. 
able  cfaafacter,  aho  lived  here  till  be  was.  sacrifiedd  i 
to  the  perjured  evidence  of  Titus  Oides ;  he  was.^ 
beheaded  in  16B0.  The  benevolent  Lopd  Ruisse], 
liiinded  by  a  party  spirit/  severe  towawla  this  nd- 
bleman,  tnen  little  thought  that  the  same^fate  ^ 
to  briiiff  likewise  withitt  three  years ! 
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*         '     .  •  '    *  ;  ^UtJKlN^HAM    «K)USfe.  ^^\ 

.  Of  thisVMr.  Peanant  says,  ttiat  llenry  Earl  df 
Arlington,  one  of  the  famous  cabal,  had  originally 
^  bc^usj^  on  this  spot,  which  went  by  the  present 
iaine.*  'It  w<is  afterwards  purchased  by  John  Stef- 
JGeH,  iHike  6f  Buckingham,  who,  obtaining  anad- 
.'ditioual  nrant  of  land  from  the  crown,  rebuilt  it  in 
a  magnificent  manner .  in  1703.  His  Grace  had 
"been  a  constant  visitor  to  the  famous  gaming-house 
and  towling-greens  which  stood  near  Piccadilly, 
and  always  gave  the  company  a  dinjier  at  the  coil- 
cliision  of  the  season,  when  his  .parting  toast 
^waai,  .  *  -  *  .        I  '; 

<^  May  as  many  of  us  as  remain  uuhaiiged  next  spring,  meet 
here  again."  *    ' 

Me  lived  till  17^0,  and  his  duchess,  the  nati^l 
;daughter  of  Charles  II.  lived  here  till  ber.death. 

Buckin^am-house  was  .purc]iased  &om  Sir 
Charles  llerbert  Shef&eld,  tbe  duke's  natural  son, 
by  the  king,  and  has  lately  b^en  dignified  with  the 
title  of  "  the  Queenly  Honse/^ 

The  king^hflis  iMnedmes  held  his  levees  here 
•iiice  St.  James's  palace  has'Hbeto  in  a  manner  de* 
•etied;  bat  the  most  repent  distinction  conferred 
niftm  BndoBghaiD-hoiuse,  was  the  reoeption  giv^ 
,tb  tbe  Pefiiafi  ambasaador  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber }8e9>/wbai  an  hoiiour  whb  conferred  on  him 
fb«t  wQ^  hecelofoie  eonfined  to  the  royal  familv 
ptig,  vie.  ^  ^  gfeat  iion  gates  firontiB|e  the  ParJ^ 
tme  tliioim  open  for  his  entrance/'  This  is  pro- 
bftUy  one  of  ihe  la^t  honours  to  be  co^^ferred  on 
aw  fore^  ambassador  ^cuDiing  to  England. 

Pimlioo^  mat  bey<»id,  on  the  road  to  Chelsea, 
has  wiUiin'Uie  last  forty  yeatri,  incie^sed  from  a 
.fiewjbonaeatoaeonttderabie  pl^e,  extending  al- 
most to  RaoMalagh^  onee  ti|e  seat  of  nral  e^c^^ce 
andfcirtiviiy. 
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JEEMVN    HOUSE. 

.  Jennynand  St.  Albaa's-streets,  tool^  their  names 
iroia  the  gallant  Henry  Jennyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's, 
Tvho  had  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  last.  He  was 
iSiqppofted  to  have  been  privately  manfied  to  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Charles^  Henrietta  Maria.  She 
ruled  the  first  husband-  a  kit^,  but  the  second  a 
subject  ruled  her. 

ST.  James's  CHURCH. 

This  was  built  on  ^he  Earl  of  St.  Alban's  ground ; 
it  was  consecrated  in  the  first  year  of  J^ines  H*  and 
named  in  honour  both  of  saint  and  monarch.  The 
mdst  remarkable  thinff  in  the  church  is  the  font  of 
white  maAle,  the  work  of  Grinlin  Gibbons.  About 
forty  years:  sincei  a  Boost  sintgukr  accident  occur- 
red.here  ;  the  vault  under  the  church  taking  fire, 
.a  great  number  of  coffins  were  consumed  before  . 
the  flames  could  be  sot  under.  Haf^ily  the  church 
was  saved,  the  fire  being  discovered  early  in  the 
morning.  St.  James's  church  was  further  distin- 
guished, in  the  year  1800  by  the  tectures  deli- 
.vered  to.  the  most  fashtonable  and  crowded  audi- 
ences by  Bailby  Portent,  lajfee  Lgfid  Bishop  ^f 
Ix)ndon. 

TH^    STRAND. 

This  fine  street,  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  was  in 
1355,  an  opefn  liighway>  with  here  and  there  a 
great  triate's  house  ^ithgaardens  to  the  water-side. 
Thiers  was  »<>  continued,  street  till  1533;  before 
diat  it  entirely  cut  off  Westminster  from  London, 
and  nothing  intervened  except  the  scattered  houses, 
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and  a  village  which  afterwards  gave  a  name  to  the 
whole.    St.  Mactin's  stood  literally  in  the  fields;, 
but  about  I560f  a  street  was  formed,  loosely  bttiit  r. 
Sor  all  the  houses  on  the  south  side  had  great  gar- 
dens to  die  rirer^  and  were  oalled  by  the  owners 
names,  and  afterwards  eave  names  to  the  several 
streets  |)ointing  down  to  the  Thames.  £adi  of  them . 
bad  stairs,  several  of  which,  at  the  present  time^, 
bear  the  names- of  those  great  houses:  and  as  the 
court  was  for  centuries,  either  at  Westminster  or. 
Whitehall,  a  boat  was  the  customary,  conveyance 
of  the  great  to.the- presence  of  their  sovereign.. 
The  north  side  was  a  mere  line  of  houses  from/ 
Charing-cross  to  Temple-bar.;.  St,  QilcsVwas  a* 
distant  village. 

NORTHrMB£RLAND    HOUSB*^ 

Still  inhabited  by  the  noble  family  of  this  name, . 
was  built  by- Bernard  Jansen,  an  architect  in  the- 
reign  of  James  I.  on  the  ground  where  before  bad- 
stood  the  hospital  of  St,  Mary  Rounceval.  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Northampton,  was-tbe  first  who  had. 
a  house  on  this  spot :  he  Jelt  it  to  his  kinsman  the  - 
Ea)*l  of  Si^olk^  Lord  Treasurer;  and  through  the 
nwirriage  of  Algernon  Percy  with  his  daughter,  it. 
passed  into  the^  hands  of  the  presentfamily. . 

HUNG&BFOIlIk   STAlfiS,  ANI>  MAEK£T, 

Took  their  name  from  the  family,  of  the  HvEOn 
gerford's  of  Farleigb,  in  Wiltshire.    Sir  Edward, . 
made  a  Kniffht  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of* 
Cbarks.II.  had  a  large  house  on  the  site  of  the^ 
n^arket-place,  which  he  pulled  down,  fmd  converted, 
the  ground  inio  streets. 
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ST.  habtin's  crvbch. 

Stands  where  a  small  one  had  heen  erected  at 
Henry  VIIFs.  expense.  It  was  enlarged  in  1607. 
In  1721,  it  was  thought  proper  to  pull  down  the 
whole;  and  in  five  years  after,  the  present  magni- 
ficent building  was  completed  at  an  expense  q£ 
37,0001/ 

TOXK    HOUSE. 

Tliis  was.  originally  called  Norwich  House,  hav* 
ing  been  the  mn  or  lodging  of  the'  bishops  of 
Norwich.  Heathy  archbishop  of  York,  purcnas^l. 
this  of  King  Henry  VIH.  at  the  dissolution,  and 
when  it  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Georgia- 
Villers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  site  of  it  was  finaUy 
laid  out  in  the  streets  that  go  under  the  name  q£ 
York  buildings;  but  his  name  and  title  is  pre- 
served in  George,  Villiers,  Duke,  and  Buckmg- 
ham-streets ;  and  even  the  article  of  is  not  forgot- 
ten being  presei;ved  in  Off-alley.  The  gate  to  York, 
stftirs  is  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,., 

DURHAM   YAltlh 

Take^  its  name  from  a  place  originally-bttilt  by 
Thomas  de  Hatfield,  bishop  of  Duroam,  in  134^; 
here  in  1540,  a  most  magnificent  feast  was  given, 
by  the  challengers  of  Englaiid  to-  the  nobfes  of 
Scotlaod;  France,  Flanders,  and  Spainj  u\vited-to 
the  ju^ts  to  be  here  holden :  but  it  happened  that 
botli  challenges  I  and  defenders  were  Ei^lish. 
After  the  gallant  sfKirts  of  each  day,  the  chaUen- 

fer9  rode  unto  this  Durham-house,  where  they 
^pt  open  household,  attd  feasted  the  kiog  and. 
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queen  (Ann  of  Cleves)  with  her  ladies  and  all  the 
court.    In  t^rergn  of  Edward  VI.  the  mint  was 

^established  in  Durham-house  under  Sir  William 
SharringtoA,  and  the  aspiring  Thomas  Seymour, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  tvho  thought  of  coining  money 
enpugh  to  accomplish  his  designs  on  thethrone"; 
but  his  practices  were  detectiea,  and  he  suffered 

'  death.  Dufham-house  afterwards  became  the  re- 
sidence of  that  ambitious  man,  the  father  of  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  who  in  May  1553,  caused  to  be 
celebrated  here  three  marriages;  his  son  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley  with  the   amiable  Lady    Jane 

.  Grey  ;  Lord  Herbert,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  Catliarine,  youngest  sister  of  Lady  Jane ;  and 

, Lord, Hastings,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
with  his  youngest  daughter,  Lady  Catharine  Dud- 
ley. From  hence  too  he  dragged  the  reluctant 
victim,  liis  daughter-in-law,  to  the  Tower,  thereto 

.be  invested  with  regal  dignity.  In  eight  short 
months,  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  his  ambition  led 
&e  sweet  iimoceni  to  the  nuptial  bed,  the  throne, 
and  th^  scaffold. 

Durham-house  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  great  Sir  Walter  tlaleigh  as  his  resi- 
dence. 

Durham  yard  is  now  filled  "^ith  a  most  magni- 

^ficent  mass  of  building,  called  the  Adelphr,  in 
hpnquri^f  the  two  Adams's,  brothers,  the  arcnitects. 

.  Of  this  beautiful  improvement,  it  has  been  observed, 

/'  that  ijie  extreme  depth  of  the  foundations,  the 

-mtiaay^^iejr^^f  bripk-work,  aind  the  spacious  sub- 
telr^iie^a  vaalts  an4  ar^:adesyhas  excited  tJbe  won- 
der c^  the  igaoraat,  and  the  applause  of  the  skil- 
^."  Here  the  foriaer  have  beea  /struck  with  asto- 
nishmi^t  «t  tb^  idea  of  carriages  going  under  the 
iKHises  wd.  over  the  h(HJfies ;  .while  the  noble  firont 
towards  the  river,  becomes  one  of  the  moist  distin* 
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juishing  objects  between  the  two  bridges  of  West* 
minster  and  Biackfriars.  The  terrace,  in  particu- 
lar, is  e:»ceUent  for  t^e  view  it  commands  idto  Sur- 
rey. One  of  the  centre  house*  was  occupied  by 
the  late  David  Garriek ;  and  here  his  widow  lately 
i^esided. 

In  John-street,  Adejphi,  is  the  house  occupied 
by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures and  Commerce,  likewise  built  by  the; 
Messrs.  Adams;  this  was  instituted  in  1753.  The 
pictures  and  portraits  here  exhibited,  dk>  hohoui 
to  the  artists,  isome  of  whom  h^ve  been  of  the  first 
rank. 

Strangers  are  here  permitted  to  be^  present  at  the 
sittings,  on  the  introduction  of  a  member  announc* 
ing  the  name  of  his  friend,  8cc. 


THE  NEW  EXCHANGE. 

To  the  north  of  Durham-^hpuse,  fronting  the 
street,  stood  the  New  Exchange,  bui^t  in  ISOS* 
King  James,  his  queen,  and  the  royal  JFamily,^  ho* 
noured  the  opening  with  their  presence,  and  pagied 
it  Britaine's  Jiursse.  It  was  somewhat  on  tlie  model 
of.  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  cellars  beneath,  a 
walk  above,  and  the  row^.pf  shops  over  that,  filled 
with  milliners^  ^emstre^^es, .  and  th^  UI^Q*  TUf 
wa^  9-  place  of  fashionable  riesort.  Above  s^i^ 
here  sat ^n  the.qharsHster  of  a  milliner,  the  reduced 
Puphess  of  Tyrconnel,  wife  to  Richard  T«^ib|ot, 
,  JiOrd  Deputy  of  Ireland^  under  James  II. 

She  was  at  lengtli  better  provided  for ;  till  then 
she.  maintained  herelf.  by  the  little  trade  of .  the 
place ; .  she  s^  in  a  white  mask,  and  a  white  df:ie«> 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  MW^^^^j 
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This  Exchange  however  was  at  length  poHed  dowu, 
to  make  room  for  a  row  of  good  bouses. 

Between  Somerset^house  and  the  Savoy,  stood 
what  was  called  the  Strand  Bridge ;  this  was  the 
boundary  between  the  liberties  of  the  iluchy  of 
Lancaster  and  that  of  Westminster.  'Rutland- 
house,  and  Worcester-house,  a  very  large  one,  w^as 
between  Durham-house  and  the  Swivoy,  which  be- 
ing pulled  down  by  some  of  the  Beaufort  fankily, 
the  present  Beaufert  buildings  rose  on  its  site.«» 
The  great  Earl  of  Clarendon  lived  in  that  houee 
before  his  own  was  built,  and  paid  5001.  per  annun^ 
rent.  Opposite  to  these  was  Covent  Garden,  once 
belonging  to  tbe  Abbot  of  Westminster.  It  ran  as 
far  as  St.  Martin's  church. 

THE   SAVOY. 

On  this  spot  stood  the  palace  of  the  powerful 
Sim^n  de  Montford,  Esurl  of  Leicester*  Henry 
III.  had  granted  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  his 
Queen  MeancHr,  all  the  houses  unon  the  Thames, 
where  this  building  now  stanas.  This  Peter 
founded  tbe  Savoy,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  fiater^ 
nity  of  Mountjoy.  It  wag  rebuilt  in  great  magni- 
fio^iee  previous  to  1356,  when  it  was  made  the 

(»lace'ot  confinement  to  John,  king  of  France, 
n  1381,  Wat  Tyler's  mob  nearly  destroyed  it» 
Henry  VIL  and  VlIL  completed  the  repairs  which 
they  begun.  Queen  Mary  restored  it  after  it  had 
been  suppressed  by  her  father,  and  her  maids  of 
honour  supplied  it  as  an  hospital  with  all  kinds  of 
necessaries,  ^fter  her  time.  Queen  Elizabeth 
Again  suppressed  it,  and  since  then  it  has  served 
as  a  prison,  ancl  as  barracks  for  soldiers.  l%e 
cbarcn  of  St.  Mary  le  Savoy,  was  originally  the 
chapel  to  tbe  hospital. 
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BRtrilY   liOUSE, 

In  Dniry-lane,  was  built  by  Sii  William  Dniry, 
an  able  coolmander  in  the  Irish  w^rs ;  and  when 
that  unhappy  favourite  of  QUeen  Elizabeth,  the 
Ear!  of  Essex,  lesolved  on  the  desperate  enterpri2e 
that  brou^t  htm  to  his  untimely  end/  tliis  house 
was  the  place  where  he  and  his  friends  frequently 
held  ^eir  rash  counsels. 

.  In  the  l6th  century,  this  house  fell  to  the  heroic 
William,  Lord  Craven,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  form 
it  remained  in  till  it  was  lately  pulled  down  to  make 
room. 

ST.  Clement's  danes. 

This  church,  Mr.  Pennant  thinks,  had  its  name 
from  its  bein^  the  place  of  the  inteiment  of  Ha* 
rold  the  barefooted,  or  from  the  massacre  oi  some 
Danes  who  had  taken  refu^  there.  It  is  certain 
thai  achurch  stood  on  this  site  before  the  conquest. 
The  present  stmcture  rose  about  1680 ;  but  at  the 
time  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  in  a  state  of  re« 
bellion,  a  piece  of  artillery  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  old  church,  which  commanded  Essex-house. 
This  house,  which  had  been  formerly  £xeter-4xouse, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  left  to  his  son-m-law,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  it  was  then  called  after  his 
name :  from  hence  he  sallied  out  in  the  vain  hope 
of  exciting  the  ttitisBens  of  London  to  aim  i^;ainst 
their  sovereign ;  to  this  place  he  forced  his  way 
back,  and  after  a  short  siege,  submitted,  and  soon 
afterwards  received  his  due  punishment.  The  me* 
.  mory  of  these  transactions  is  still  preserved  in  the 
'  muie  of  Essex-street,  Essex-st(iir5,  and  Pevere^aj^ 
court. 
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ES^SX    HOUSE 

Was  inhabited  by  the  PaTs^ave  duiing  his  re- 
sidence in  London,  and  aiftierwards  by  the  son  of 
that  Earl  of  Essex  who  was  theparliament'is  general 
under  Cromwell.  In  process  of  time  it  became  neg- 
lectedy  and  parts  of  it  served  tor  various  purposes, 
till  having  been  the  cdebrated  Mr.  Patterson^s 
auction-room ;  this  was  converted  into  an  elegant 
chiu^dl  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsay,  for  the  use 
of  tnose  who  profess  Unitarian  doeti;ines.  And  at 
the  entrance  in  £ssex<-street,  among  the  carriages 
of  several  respectable  persons,  frequently  m^y  be 
seen  that  of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  is  a 
hearer  and   patron  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  JBelsham,   the 

S resent  minister,  he  having  succeeded  the  Rev. 
'faeophilos  Lindsay,  who  gave  up  tjj^e  valuable  liv- 
ing of  Cattericsk,  in  Yorkshire,  to  unite  himself 
with  persons  professing  to. believe  in  one 'God. 
But  the  Unitarians,,  it  is  said,  though  they  const^ 
tutea  branch  ofBocidianisuv  do  not  admit  all  its 
doctriiies;  At  this  chapel  ako,  ac  abridgment  of 
the  Church  of  England  Liturgy  is  nead,  some 
certain  parts  only  being  omitted. 

BURLEIGH,  KXETEK,    AND  SOMERSET  HOUSES. 

This  onee  noble  pile  was  built  by  the  Lord  Treak 
siirer  Burlei^ij  who  died  in  it  in  1598.  It  wai  orii- 
ginally  of  brick,  and  adorned  with  four  square  tur- 
rets.- His  son  gave  it  the  title  of  Exeter^house, 
hence  Exetet  Change  rose  on  its  site  witii  Exeter^ 
strfeet,  Exefer-court,  &c.  Btrt  while  the  New  Ejd- 
change  stood,  it  ran  away  with  ail-  the  trade  5  the 
latter,  however,  in  the  end,  gave  way  to  llie  {>resen4l^ 
the  proprietors  of  which  have  not  yet  thought  fwo^ 
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per  to  pull  it  down,  and  build  private  houses  upon 
the  ground  which  it  occupies. 


WIMBLEDON   HOUSE, 

Built  by  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  son  to  the  first  Earl 
of  Exeter,  Mr.  Pennmit  says,  stood  where  Doyley's 
warehouse  now  stands.  This  Sir  Edward  Cecil, 
Charles  I.  created  Viscount  Wimbledon.. 


SOMERSET    HOUSE. 

This  magnificent  palace  was  built  by  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  bi- 
shops houses,  and  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  le 
Strand,  which  Mr.  Pennant  says,  fell  victims  to 
sacrilege  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  No  atone- 
ment was  made,  no  compensation  to  the  owners. 
Part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  the  tower  of  the  same,  were  blowrf 
up  for  the  materials  for  Somerset-house.  The 
cloisters  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's,  underwent 
the  same  fate  with  the  charnel  house  and  the  chapel, 
and  the  bones  were  flung  into  Finsbury  fields.  This 
palace,  however,  the  Protector  Somerset  never  en- 
joyed, as  he  fell  a' victim  on  the  scaffold  in  1552. 
After  his  death  this  palace  fell  to  the  crown.  Lord 
Hunsdon  too  had  the  use  of  it,  and  here  it  is  pro- 
bable Qpeen  Elizabeth  lived  sometimes  at  his  ex- 
pense. Anne  of  Denmark  kepi  her  court  here 
and  Catharine  the  Queen  of  Charles  II.  lived  here 
some  time  during  the  life  of  her  unfisiithful  spouse, 
and  afterwards,  till  she  retired  to  Portugal.  Somer- 
set-house thus  haviftg  been  made  the  haunt  of  the 
Catholi<?8,  it  was  also, said  to  have  been  the  seene 
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of  the  murder  of.  Sir   Ediuondbury   Godfrey  in 
1678. 
Sir  William  Chamber^  was  the  architect  of  the 

f)resent  magnificent  building.  The  navy-office  is 
lere,  and  indeed  almost  ^1  the  public  offices,  ex- 
cepting the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  state's,  the 
admiralty,  the  war-office,  the  excise,  &c. 

The  Koyal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarians, hold  their  meetings  in  different  suits  of 
apartments  in  Somerset-house.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy is  also  held  here,  and  the  room  on  the  ground 
floor  during  the  aripual  exhibition,  contains  statues, 
plans,  elevations  and  drawings.  The  exhibition, 
when  the  paintings  are  sliewn  generally,  opens  in 
the  last  week  in  April,  when  every  periOn  pays  a 
shilling  for  admission,  and  six  pence  for  a  catalogue; 
but  the  last  is  optional, 

Reinagale  and  Barker's  Panorama  is  near  the 
.New  Church  ;  and  that  of  Cader  Idris,  in  North 
Wales,  is  to  be  seen  in  Catharine-street,  nearly 
opposite. 

THE    LYCEUM 

Is  a  little  beyond  Catharine-street.  This  was 
built  by  James  Payne,  Esq.  in  17&5,  when  the 
Society  of  Artists  was  first  incorporated  as  an  aca- 
ttemy,  or  exhibition-room,  to  anticipate  the  royal 
establishment  then  in  contemplati<m.  But  as  this 
opposition  fell  to  the  ground,  this  place  has  been 
used  for  jhe  exhibition  of  Mr.  Punch,  jminters, 
conjurors,  &c.  &c.  till  the  beginning  of  1809, 
when  it  was  let  to  accommodate  the  Drury-4aiie 
company,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  their 
own-theaue ;  and  when  the  managers  of  the  Opera 
in  the  Haymarket  could  not  make  it  convenient. 
Uer€  the  company  still  continue ;  but  not  with 
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aach  overflowing  houses  as  they  enjoyed  during 
the  recent  <listurbancc  at  the  new  theatre  of  Caveat 
G?irden. 

THE  SANS  PAUEIX,    IN  THE  STRAND. 

This  is  another  place  of  amusement  upon  a  small 
scale;  the  proprietor  is  Mr.  Scott,  w'ho  obtained  a 
licence  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  perfonii- 
ances  similar  to  tliose '  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dibdin," 
l(  ith  the  addition  of  dancing  and  pantomime. 

PIDCOCK^S   MUSEUM, 

Over  l^.xeter  Change,  in  the  Strand,  has  a  col- 
lection of  divers  beasts  and  birds,  not  exceeded  in 
rarity  even  by  the  rojal  menagerie  in  the  Tower, 
lliesc  occupy  three  apartments,  which  may  be  seen 
for  haU-a-crown,  or  two  of  them  for  two  s!^.illings. 

ASTLEy's  OLYMPIC  theatre. 

In  Wych-street,^  near  Newcastle-street,  in  th^ 
Strand,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Here  Mr.  Astley 
having  obtained  a  licence  through  the  interest  of 
the  JDuke  of  York,  continues  to  amuse  the  public 
by  the  exhibition  of  horsemanship,  and  other  feats 
PI  agility.  This  little  theatre  is  built  upon  a  French 
model,  and  unites  elegance  and  convenience  to- 
gether. 

bath's  inn 

Stood  to-  the  east  of  Somerset  House ;  it  was 
iahabited  by  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but 
%vitb  others,  wrested  Irom  them  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  by  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  High 
Admkal,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Seymour  Place. 
This  bouse  a&rwards  came  to  Thomas  Howardi 
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JEail  of  Arundel,  whose  relative  the  Duke  of  Notv 
folk^  had  also  a  'house  at  a  very  small  distatice 
from  this.  The  streets,  now  standing  necu:  the 
Thames,  still  bear  the  names  of  these  noblemen. 

Oppasite  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  in  the 
Strand,  called  Chester^s  Inn,  stood  an  ancient 
Cvoss.  In  1294,  and  at  other  times,  jNIr.  Pennant 
says,  the  judges  sat  without  the  city  on  this  Cross, 
to  administer  justice:  sometimes,  when  the  weather 
was  unfair,  they  made  use  of  the  Bishop's  palace. 

THE  MAY  POLE  IN  THE  STRAND. 

In  the  beginning  of  1700,  the  rural  appearance 
of  a  May  Pole  was  remembered  at  the  bottom  of 
Drury-lane,  on  the  site  of  the  New  Church.  In 
1717,  when  it  fell  quite  to  decay,  the  remainder 
of  it  was  begged  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  had 
it 'removed  to  Wanstead  Park,  in  Essex,  where  it 
served  to  mount  one  of  the  largest  telescapes  then 
known. 

'  Proceeding  eastward  from  hence,  we  pass  the 
New  Church  in  the  Strand,  and  that  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's Danes  to 

PICKETT    STREET. 

The  new  opening,  containing  the  lofty  range  oi 
buildings  on  the  northern  side  from  tjie  Thames^ 
is  very  advantageously  seen  from  I'emple  Bar. 
But  it  is  still  to  be  regretted,  that  most  of  these 
buildinffs  are  apparently  not  yet  supplied  with' 
esta.blished  occupants,  owing  mostly  to  the.  xax- 
^voidable  high  ^tate  of  the  expenditure  attending 
them. 

Towards  the  rieht  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  the 
vesjtry  room  of  that  parish  with  its  sloping  roof. 


i^ft»i^A?ri^fr  hmtis^H  fMiPtc^y^ti^,       f46^ 


terfer^o^  €^f  cMT  itf  elite*  Wlelti^p^  ^  L^dM. 

I^  sj^ken  of  by  Mr.  Petmm^i  ^  teing  ti&it 
Temple  Bar.  Wh^r  standhlg^  ttik  m^em  6ce^ 
pied  the-fftottlrf  wtei<*h  at  pWsftcJtff  *etfi!^ the? ifoiEEf^ 
of  Ckildfs^  P^laee^  Ihi^  Vkv&n,  wdt*kiH5Wtt  «o^  tfi^ 
feicetiouitf  Ben  Jon<d^»f  h^A  fctf  iis  sigia',  1^.  Vh^ 
ctaft  taking'  the  Devil  by  «li^  Mc»e  Mih  A  paiiF  4* 
hot  tongs.  Th«  e«kfei^at^  jfrslNgsire  LtM  Rbd^e^^ 
ter^  also  nodfices  thb  w^^«d#^'  siS^itie'ol'  stlbse- 
quent  reveky^ 

STRAND,  TEM*VLB>  BARj  tHE^  tKMn*S,  8ce^ 

Before  I6?0>  trh»  iliis  stfttely^^cr  ita^  ^f^n^d, 
the  Strand  afft^elt  a»  cHtier  p&m  of  tibe  ^Mf,  tvw 
divided  by  posts>  r&ife,  tfH*  chains^  Tb^  f«fe^fft, 
thongh  comparatt^ely  ele^t;  htes'fteeA  irfe>ted  by 
die  city  to  be  i^rtiotfeA  Oh  soitie  i^femii  <W?* 
casioHS,  when  his'  ltfajes«y  or  any  of  ifce  Ik^A 
Family  eome  into  the  city,  it  is  sttuf,  aild  c^pefted 
wth  great  formality.  Th€i  headsi  irf  th^  Igfet  ti«* 
happy  men  who  fell  tieti^MS  t&  the  hiwar  of  Aek 
country,  were  ft^ed  upon  pol^s  ereeted  npoa  t&ft 
13&P  of  this  gate  in  174(>.  This^gtto  fe*  the  westetti 
limit  df  Farriftgdo*  Watd  witnottt,  thcr  ttiestem. 
extrcHKity  of  the  etty. 

Ob  the  eairf  i^e  of  TeUMie  Bter  .tvrajir  an*  inse^ip^ 
tfott,  now  neariy  oblitet awed,  to  the  foHovttc  effect: 
«  Bwted  ki  the  yeajf  1<^0,  Sir  Saawfel  StaiPfittft 
^lajfor;  continn^  in  l6li,  9it  Hidiard  For*, 
JLord  May^T;  amd  Aii^*ted  in»  1672,.  Sir  Geofgfe 
WatiBitflatt  Loitf  Ma^yoY.'' 

Jas€  M4lhhi  the  4:lty  ate  ^  euWitkCHfaAitllbe 
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Templcy  one  of  Om  jmost  celebrated  seats  of  law, 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  the  religious  and 
military  order  of  the  Knights  Templars.  They, 
were  originally  crusaders  ^  and  came  mto  England 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  when  their  first 
house  was  in  Holbom,  which  was  called  The  Old 
Temple.  They  founded  the  New  Temple  in  1185, 
and  remained  there  till  the  order  was  suppressed 
in  1310.  Afterwards  their  house,  which  had  passed 
from  one  nobleman  to'  another,  was  finally  given 
to  the  students  of  the  common  law  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  to  whose  use,  with  some  interrup- 
tions, it  has  been  ever  since  applied. 

The  Temple  church  was  founded  by  the  Tem- 
plars in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  upon  me  model  of 
that  of  The  Holy  Sepulchre;  it  was  consecrated  in 
1 185.  This  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
built  after  the  model  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  .  It 
has  three  aisles  running  east  ana  west,  and  two 
cross  aisles.  At  the  western  end  is  a  spacious 
round  tower,  that  forms  an  elegant  entrance  into 
the  church,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by 
arches.  The  roof  is  supported  by  six  pillars,  hav- 
ing an  upper  and  lower  range  of  small  arches, 
except  on  the  side  towards  the  church.  Slight 
pillars  of  Sussex,  marble  support  the  roof  of  the 
church ;  and  there  are  three  windows  at  each  side, 
adorned  with  small  pillars  of  the  same  material. 
The  floor  js  ,  paved  with  black  and  white  marble. 
The  walls  aip  neatly  wainscoted  with  oak:  the 
altar  is  of  the  same  wood,  and  richly  ornamented 
with  carving.  The  screen  that  divides  the  tower 
from  the  body  of  the  church  is  also  of  wainscot, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  organ  is 
judged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
venerable  and  beautiful  aspect  of  the  whole  is 
heightened  by  the  tombs  of  eleven  Knights  Tern- 
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plars,  eight  of  which  are  covered  with  the  figures 
of  armed  knights :  five  of  them  are  cross-legged, 
which  show  that  they  had  made  a  vow  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land.  The  exploits  of  these  warriors 
are  little  known.  Of  the  more  modem  dead  there 
are  some  lie  here  whose  virtues  were  of  the  inost 
amiable  kind,  particularly  Selden,  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  in  antiquities  and  the  constitution 
of  his  country;  and  Plowden,  eminent  for  in- 
tegrity and  abilities. 

CEREMONY  OF  OPENING  TEMPLE  BAR. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  some  formality  on 
this  occasion ;  the  following  is  the  last  instance 
upon  record : 

In  1802  the  proclamation  of  peace  was  solem- 
nized with  great  pomp.     On  this  occasion,   the 
gates  of  Temple  Bar  were  shut,  to  show  that  ,the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  is  under  the  government 
of  the  lord  ihayor.    The  knight-marslual,  with  his 
officers,  having  reached  this  barrier  of  city  author 
rity^,  the  trumpets  sounded  thrice ;  and  the  junior 
officer  of  arms  riding  up  to  the  gate,  knockM  with 
a  cane.     The  city   marshal   within    demanded| 
«  Who  comes  there  ?"    The  herald  replies,  "  The 
officers  of  arms,  who  ajsk  entrance  into  the  city, 
to  publish  his  majesty's  proclamation  of  peace." 
On  this,  the  gates  were  opened,  and  he  alone  ad-, 
mitted,  when  being  conducted  to  the  lord  mayor, 
he  showed  the  royal  warrant,  which  his  lordship 
having  read  and  returned,  ordered  the  citjr  marshsui 
to  open  the  gates,  which  being  done,  the  heralds 
resumed  their  places ;  and  the  procession,  joined 
bv  the  city  magistrates,  proceeded  to  the  Royal 
l&change^  where  the  proclamation  was  read  for 
the  last  time.    The  illuminations  at  night  were 
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mmmkokij  splendid,  and  other  demoBstrations  of 

public  saUsfaction  general. 

ST.  dunstan's  church 

Stands  in  FleeVstreet  just  beyond  the  entrance 
iola  Chancery-lane.  Living  in  the  time  of  king 
Athdblaiiy  and  being  an  excellent  workman  in 
biiMa  aod  itont  and  in  general  a  person  of  great 
ixigeiNUtj,  tlie  ignorance  of  the  age  represented- 
him  as  a  conjuror !  But  to  make  some  amends  for 
this,  they  paid  him  a  tribute  for  his  chastity  in 
feigning  a  story,  that  being  once  at  work  at  his 
ia^gfi  (»  ftmiace,  the  devil  then  appearing  to  him 
»  s^  female  form,  he  bad  die  virtue  to  seize  bim 
by  the  nose  with  his  red-hot  tongs,  arid  hold  hin 
tiU  be  reated  again. 

Tiufr  dufireh  i&  fkst  meirtioned  in  1237,  bein^ 
jtben  g^en  by  tb«  Abbot  of  Westminster  to  Henry 
ML  wbio»  tuansfeiied  it  to  the  D^mus  Conversornm^ 
OS  h(mm  foe  eoa<¥ectedr  J*ews  in  FetteMane.  The 
fig]ttr«»  o£  t^ico  savage»  in  die  recess  from  whence 
tbe  elook  is  aeepy  and  who  strike  the  hours  and 
qjaaiit«M  wuib  tb«i«  ekbs,  w«re  set  up  in  167 1. 

/ybd^IN»enl  fbbinc  is  aopjiosed  t»  be  not  les» 
^an  400^  yeme  «M ;  ^xmL  having  escaj^ed  the  great 
fi««)  it  was.repaited  in  ])7d^ ;  and  another  very  re^ 
cent  xep«u:  e9i(k  tbi&  parisk  IBOQl.  In  Oetob^ 
17JS6^,  we  attatkie  ol  qii0«»  Elasabethv  which'  is  seen 
JiL  a  aicbe  at»  tbo  eai^eiiid  of  tbis<  eliiK^h^  was  p«« 
iifi,  bavdttg:  besn  rernvt^  fiwnv  tYm  westvei^  ef 
l4idf;pte,.wbittltliH»ibtten  taken  down  m  P7@0*,  to 
vfiideA  the  atrettfei  Sie  Enanoifr  eoding,  then-  aMer* 
inaiii  of  FaoiBgdtsn,  was  the  cause  of  tbis*  erection. 

The  vttstrj  roeokk dso  oraaimgnXNi  with  a* veij* 
iine  peitaraiA  e£  qneeakEUzebeth  iw  painted  glass. 
-  Two  vevy  eelekf^teiiiraiies  bave^  in  tiieir  turas^ 
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been  preachers  in  this  dmrdi,  vii5. 1^  •oeiehraieA 
Arminiaii,  Richard  Baxter,  ami  «be  tele  Sfcw. 
William  Romaine,  whose  last  establishment  w« 
at  St.  Anne's,  Bladcfriars. 

salmon's  RO¥AaL  WAKWOiRK 

Is  a  little  to  the  right  on  leaving  St.  D«His^l»li^ 
dmreh :  here  stranger's  are  in  a  mscrmer  haWtirt^ 
,ie<l  to  notice  the  Jongestc^li^bed  exbibitkm,  «viii4<ek 
consists  ef  a  niimfeer  of  figures  cnriou&ly  nidd€lie4 
i^  wftx,  ii'om  the  fimious  mother  Shtptonn  4Qm^  *» 
^nn  Siggs,  a  poor  mendicant,  wdl-inowti  for  the 
neatness  of  her  appearance  about  LondoA  st^&etBv 
Here  also  is  Mrs.  ISidiloiis,  Mr.  Oooke^  Aiexmsdet 
^  the  <jlDeat,  and  kiifec^  a  number  of  ve|»«Keiiiat4oi«H 
inanj  of  diem  cmdi  cxa(5t  reseniblMfeceB  of  iH0l»t«| 
litat  in  many  ^ases  it  txiight  be  4ouls«ed  for  a  wro^ 
ment  whether  they  really  wet^  <of  tfae  fiunily  <3£ 
art.  This  amusing  variety  is  «till  exhibited  «t  ^n 
^4oe  of  oae  billing  to  estdti  viinlor. 

FETTER    LANE. 

Tliis  lane  during  the  civil  wars  was  the  habitation 
€»f  Praise  God  iJarebmeSi  Thottgh  by  trade  a 
leailicr-seller,  he  wus  one  «f  the  most  able  mcin* 
bers  of  tlie  parliament  wbich  in  165S  was  assem^ 
bled  I^V  CMoRweH,  and  •called  BarebonoT  PurHtt^ 
ment,  WhefiGeneralMonckcaiiietoLondonwitiia  . 
view  of  restoring  the  king,  and  wished  to  get  the 
sediwled  members  readmitted,  Barebtmes  appeared; 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  rabble  of  fanatics,  whidi 
was  alarming  even  to  that  intrepid  general.  A 
petition  was  presented  by  their  leader  to  parlia*- 
ffient  for  the  exclusi<m  of  the  kiiig  attid  the  royal 
family.  Moncfc  ^vho  knew  the  popularity  of  Bare- 
l»ones,  was  obliged  to  laake  a  general  muster  of 
his  army,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pwrliameat,  ia 
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wbich  he  expostulated  with  them  for  ffiving  too 
much  countenance  to  that  furious  zesJot  and  his 
adherents. 

In  a  house^  a  fishing  tackle  maker's,  which  looks 
into  Fetter-lane,  and  Flower  de  Luce  Court,  on 
the  right  hand  side  going  up  from  Fleet-street, 
Uyed  £lizaheth  Brownrigs,  who  was  executed  in 
17679  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Clifford,  her  female 
apprentice,  whom  she  confined  in  a  cellar ;  the 
gating  from  which  the  cries  of  the  child 
issued,  may  yet  be  seen  in  Flower  de  Luce  Court. 

Scots  Hall  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  court. 

Fetter-lane  contains  three  places  of  worship  of 
different  persuasions ;  a  meetmg  house  for  Inde- 
pendents ;  another  for  the  Anwaptists ;  and  the 
chapel  of  the  United  Brethren^  or  Moravians. 
This  was  the  meeting  house  of  the  eminent 
Thomas  Bradbury  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne ; 
and  George  L  and'  was  demolished  by  a  mob, 
Mr.  Bradbury  however  escaped. 

prel's  coffee  house. 

This  is  situated  in  Fleet-street,  very  near  the 
eiyl  of  Flower  de  Luce  Court,  which  runs  into 
Fetter-lane,  and  is  celebrated  for  keeping  regular 
files  of  all  the  country  papers,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  visitors,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  con- 
sideration, by  which  the  dispatch  of  business,  re- 
lative to  advertisements,  &c.  &c.  is  very  much 
forwarded. 

FLEET    street,   &C. 

The  entrance  into  the  Temple  from  Fleet-street 
is  one  of  the  objects  which  first  sti'ikes  the  atten- 
tion on  the  south-side  of  Fleet-street,  after  passing 
through    Temple   Bar.     It  was  erected   oy  Sir 
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Christopher  Wren,  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones,  in 
1684.  The  brick  front  and  the  stone  pilasters  have 
a  graceful  appearance.  Beneath  the  pediment, 
and  just  above  the  arch,  is  the  figure  of  a 'Holy 
•Lamb,  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  aijicient  Knights 
Templars. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  house  of  the  an- 
cient firm  of  Messrs.  Child  and  Co.  bankers,  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  the  City  of  London, 

Further  on  is  Falcon  Court,  built  on  an  estate 
left  to  the  Cordwainers  Clompany,  by  a  gentleman 
named  Fisher,  on  condition  of  having  an  annual 
sermon  at  St.  Dunstan's'  to  his  memoiy,  drinking 
sack  in  the  church,  and  bestowing  some  alms  to 
the  poor,  &c.  Sergeant's  Inn,  a  little  further  on, 
having  been  lately  rebuilt,  is  now  composed  of 
stately  houses,  inhabited  by  some  of  the  dimiitaries 
of  the  law.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  hsuJ,  many 
years  used  as  a  chapel,  there  is  an  elegant  stone 
structure,  built  by  tne  Amicable  Society. 

Eastward  of  Sergeant's  Inn,  is  a  narrow  dirty 
avenue  called  Lombard-street,  probably  from  the 
Old  Lombards  keeping  their  mistresses  there; 
for,  upon  the  complaint  inade  by  the  TVTiite,  or 
Carmelite  Friars  to  Edward  III.  that  many  lewd 
women  harboured  there,  and  disturbed  the  reli- 
gious by  their  tumults,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
mefawere  ordered  to  remove  them.  These  Car- 
melites  or  White  Friars  had  a  very  handsome 
church,  which  stood  between  the  Green  Dragon 
in  Fleet-street  and  Water-lane:  after  the  disso- 
lution it  fell  to  ruin>  with  all  its  stately  tombs, 
several  of  the  buildings  became  the  dwellings  of 
people  of  fortune,  and  among  these  was  Sir  John 
Cheek,  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  VI. 

Fleet-street,  m  1711,  attracted  attention  by  a 
person    who    called  himself  the  Great  Posture 
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JVIai&t^  of  Europe,  he  ejrfaii^ito^  at  die  Duke  of 
JVl^Ujoi-Qugh's  lied4.  Hi^  H  was  said,  far  ex- 
f:^^iei  liiew(iUcQ98(6d  P^stur^  MJ9^m,  Qarke  and 
fUggU^s^  bi»  U^U  expressed,  ihfit^  ^'hemiends 
)ji»lMy  mtp  aU  d^xiiiiad «t]^fM&«f  m^e%  bis  hip 
and  shoulder  bones  meet  togetner,  lays  bU  fae^ 
3ApoD  ^he  fff4>mdf  m^i  turns  bi^  bi^y  jronfid  twice 
jpjT  ;t^ric^  Fitboy^  ^ti»:iAg  U%  fy^  frpw  tbe  place ; . 
standi  VfQV^  m^  ieg,  und  ^icteo^  i\i^  ^tim  'm  a 
pm^ndi^cvi^  J^^  h^Af  A  ir«^  aboY<$  hk  b^ad, 
.diva  ^9rt»d«  bi^  b«4r  &9m  #  ijuM^^-wiritb  Ms  tead 

THE   pLD   SI^KS. 

smpk9  pf  the  «¥^jrja¥Ag90oe  tp  wbifiibthese  «  erje  for- 
W/eriy  wxi^-  Before  1 7$&,  fkey  woe  deicrifced^^s 
very  large,  y4^jr  £w  wilh  giUmg,  and  vejry  abaufxl. 
Gf4^^  p«yriwigp,  sdir^  M^i,  TTOois,  tfseu,  kaoets, 
km\0h  #£JmM«  pbejQ»e,  bla^s  beads  «ri«^  gik  hair, 
lijjf  mofiw^  «lg^r  J^Mifvea,  :wd  WMtohalui  htiM, 
wer/B  inppieal^^  ^ijdbpsi  mercy  fi^m  Wbit«ch»pel 
U>  ib^  lii*yi»arket  Tbe  tfiacter  may  iuiA^ine  iiow 
1^  l^of^jm  nmnt  hsve  f^h  durifi^  a  hSgii  wiod 
jmi  A  9bi>9r^,  t  tbooaaodl  signs  siringing  on  mstjr 
bi|ig6«  «(bpve  bi»f  wbila  peot-honses  and  «poute 
l^er^  pcH^ripg  caisc^das  iipon  liifi  Ittcklees  mod.'' 
Aau¥»g  od)^  a^eidontv  ire  rea4  of  a  firofit  of  a 
bpii^^i  tb^  ^im,  &c.  falHttg  down  ixi  Fleet-Street, 
99fm^  Brid^laQe  in  1716,  and,  killing  two 
ifm^  ladias,  a  eobfer.  And  tba  kind's  jeweller. 
Mmy  persQiii  w^re  maimed  1^  Uie  falbng  of  signf, 
till  at  lengtii  tb$  city  compailQl  s|idi  sbof)-kee|»ers 
lis  wo^tM-bave  tb^,  to  Mil  them  against  die 
Hf^  ^ii9t«Ad  of  thmting  tbem  fbrmud  ^fw 
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ifODs^  and  at  the  same  time  die  water  spouts  were 
so  contrived  as  to  discharge  their  contents  without 
annoying  passengers. 

BOLT   COVETy 

In  Fleet-street,  Mr.  Pennant  notices  as  having: 
long  been  tlie  resklence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johason, 
a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  dbilitjes,  gxeact 
learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest 
and  most  unaiTected  piety  and  morality^  mingled 
widi  tiiose  numerous  weaknesses  and  psejudicei 
which  his  friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to  dxaw: 
&om  tlieir  dread  ahode. 

To  the  new  Medical  Society,  instituted  at  a 
iu>u8e  in  this  court,  Mr.  Pennant  also  dbserres, 
Ih.  Lettsom  has^  sliewn  great  attention, 

XllE- HOUSE  OF  BICHARDSON,  TUE  AUTMOft  OB 
PAMELA,  CLARISSA  JJARLOW,  &C.  &C- 

This^  in  the  fourth  roiume  of  Hugl^on's  Loip- 
dooi,  is  said  to  hare  been  in  a  nanx>w  passage  be- 
tween Water*lane,  Fieet-ttreet,  and  Salisbury* 
2nare.  Pamela's  master,  it  is  said,  was  the  earl 
'  <3atnsbocoagh,  in  the  reign  o(  George  ii.  who 
cewanled  the  inflexible  virtue  of  Elisabeth  Chap*- 
msan,  his  game*iceeper's  dbu^ter,  by  exalting  her 
to  the  rank  of  Conntess,  which  she  adorned  not 
has  by  her  accom{Ji^nieBt8  ihan  her.  virtues. 
&SR  brought  his  kndship  twelve  children.  The 
£arl  died  m  1751,  and  the  Countess  aiarned  agsMS- 
m  1766  to  Tbomais  Noel,  esq.  of  the  same  fiimily : 
she  died  m  i771.  Bichardson  wrote  several  of 
hia  w<Am  when  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Pa^er*-  ^ 
iioster-irow. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Water-lane,  lived:  also  the 
femoiife  aneienc  printer^  Wynkyn  de  fVorde,  at  lus 
;e  or.  moy  called  the  falcon. 

H.5v 
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SALISBURY    COURT, 

Mr.  Pennant  observes,  once  contained  the  inn 
or  city  mansion  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Sackvules,  and  lastly  by  the 
Sreat  Lord  Buckhurst,  created  Earl  of  Dorset  by 
ames  I.  who  here  wrote  his  Porrex  and  Ferrex, 
a  tragedy,  performed  at  Whitehall  before  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

But  this  mansion,  which  was  properly  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury's  palace,  occupied  the  whole  site 
from  Fleet-street  to  the  river.  The  mansion  itself 
was  situated  on  the  spot  now  called  Bell's  Build- 
ings ;  the  rest  of  the  ground  being  gardens,  and  a 
WUdemesSy  a  name  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Wildemess*row,  near  the  bottom  of  Dorset-street. 
All  the  estate  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Buckhursts,  but  when  he  became  further 
enobled  by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the 
estate  took  that  denomination  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  Dorset-street,  at  the  bottom  of  Salisbury- 
isquare  or  court.  After  this  great  house  was  pulled 
down,  a  handsome  theatre  was  erected.  Sir  William 
Dayenant  was  the  patentee ;  and  here  Betterton 
and  the  best  actors  of  the  time  entertained  the 
public,  till  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  music 
and  rich  sceneiy  to  their  exertions. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  I610,  upon  ccmdition 
that  the  parishioners  of  St.  B];ide'8  would  not  bniy 
in  the  south  church  yard,  k^early  opposite  his 
mansion-house,  grantedf  a  palrcel  of  ^ound  on 
the  east-side  of  Fleet  Ditch,  for  a  new  buri^ 
place,  which  still  remains.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Dr.  George  Abbot,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  same 
year. 

Opposite  Salisbury  Court,  stood  the  ftmous 
conduit^  of  which  Sir  William  Eftfiold  was  the 
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foahder.  TIms  was  afterwards  decorated  with 
im^es,  chimes,  &c.  which  went  by  water,  but, 
though  rebuilt  in  1582,  this  conduit  with  all.  the 
irest,  gave  way  to  the  laying  on  of  water  from  the 
New  River,  and  their  remains  were  quite  effaced 
by  the  great  fire  of  London.  Mr.  Sorbiere  de- 
scribes those  which  he  saw  as  Uttle  mean  looking 
square  buildings,  resembling  small  towers,  having 
an  arch-way  or  door  in  the  centre  where  ^e 
water  ran. 

ST.  bride's  church. 

The  ancient  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Bride  or 
Bridget,  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  The 
present  struicture  was  erected  in  1680,  and  haa 
been  several  times  repaired  and  beautified.  Ovjer 
the  western  door  which  faces  the  entrance  into 
Salisbury  Court,  the  words  Domtis  Dei,  the  House 
of  God,  are  inscribed.  This  church  contains  a 
number  of  ancient  and  modem  monuments,  re- 
markable and  handsome ;  and  among  the  latter, 
a  brass  tablet  to  the  family  of  John  Nichols,  esq. 
F.  S.  A.  Edinb.  and  Perth,  and  author  of  the 
History  of  Leicestershire,  &c.  The  beautiful 
steeple  was  struck  and  much  injured  by  lightning 
on  toe  18th  of  June  1764,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon. Several  houses  near  were  much  damaged, 
and  pieces  of  stone  thrown  to  a  considerable  dist- 
ance. Underneath  the  church  wall,  in  Bride^' 
lane,  stands  the  pump,  that  covers  Bridewell,  or 
St.  Bride's  Well,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
Saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 

Parson^s  Court,  in  this  lane,  was  so  called  (m 
account  of  its  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Vicarage  house. 

Knives  were  first  made  in  England  in^this  neigh- 
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koiirhood^  by  Thonns  Mattheirs,  on  Ileet-iindge. 
The  Dt«  of  Juries  did  not  ^enendly  prevail  at  taUe 
Hiil  tlie  vetgn  of  James  I. 

In  SdisbvTjr  Court  is  the  principal  statbo  of 
Hvt  Royal  Jenneriaii  ^  Society.  This  place  has 
iMfen  memorable  on  several  occasions ;  as  the  Mng 
Uomta  Riot  in  the  veign  of  GeiMrgc  L  for  which 
^eveml  persons  \r«w  executed^  and  lalielyyTia.  cm 
ttie  Id&  of  Deeeaiber,  nrhen  a  dreaditil  five  broke 
out  ia  the  lower  warehouse  of  Mr.  Gillet's  print* 
iag  office :  by  this  accident^  besides  die  destruction 
of  the  houses,  &c.  an  immense  property  of  varioua 
bookaeliera  was  burnt ;  and  what  it  smgulac^  an 
edition  of  a  work^  calkd  ^  Hie  Travels  of 
ibiaoiiarsity^  having  bem  oonsomed  it»  the  firo 
iriiich  happened  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  prifttmg  offico 
in  Falooa  Court,  Fleet-street,  two  years  before, 
another  copy  given  to  Mr.  GtUet  to  print,  ex- 
perienced the  kame  fate  at  this  fire. 

iVnotlieariireofamore  singular  kind,  took  place  in 
Salisbury-squave  in  the  spring  of  1809 :  tliis  was  the 
burning  of  a  number  of  the  copies  of  a  work  written 
by  the  courtezan,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  expose  the  eharac^ 
ter  uf  his  Hoynl  Highness  the  Duke  of  Yoric :  the 
|Nrfaitiqg  of  which  at  Mr.  Gillefs  being  suppressed^ 
M  was  thought  proper  to  make  a  public  bonfiro 
of  ail  the  sheets  that  had  been  worked  off;  this 
was  publicly  ^erfbmied  m  the  open  square ;  butt 
atOl  it  is  wmspered  that  some  of  die  iiK>rkmen 
coQliived'  to  oonceal  several  copies. 

BKIITEWELt  PALACE. 

The  whole  remaisus  of  this  palace,  after  it  was. 
rebuilt  by  Henrjr  VIII.  were  destnoyed*  by  the 
i««  of  iMdon,  witb  ^  the  bouses  in  toe  pi^^ 
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aSord'mg  a  lar^e  part  of  the  reveoiie.  What  was 
lately  seen  of  it  was  mostly  the  remains  of  what 
the  citizens  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire. 

The  very  last  remoant  of  the  aactent  structure 
which  crossed  the  quadraAgk  from  north  to  souths 
is  m^  oova^ed  by  a  plain  cbflpe}» 

The  front  of  tlie  hospital  is  converted  into  a 
stately  row  of  bouses,  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
stone  front  with  pediments^  fkc^  whidi  serves  as 
aa  entrance  to  the  hospital*  Over  one  of  the 
doors  is  a  bust  of  King  Edward.  Bridewell  Pfe^ 
einct  extends  from  some  houses  in  Bride-laiie  to. 
Bridge-street,  to  the  water  side,  and  to  the  lower 
end  ef  Dorset-street,  including  Water-street, 
Todor-street,  Edwardrstreet,  and  part  of  Chatham** 
square.    It  has  some  officers  peculiar  to  itself.  * 

The  hospiud  still  consists  of  two  courts^  ia 
which  the  buildings  possew  every  oonvenies^ejt 
not  only  for  prisons  and  pl^ea  of  hard  labour,  but 
also  for  indigent  citizens ;  for  Arts  Mttden  or  d&^ 
cayed  tradesmen^  in  several  branches  of  trade^ 
whose  apprentiees  are  entitled  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  to  ten  pounds  each,  after  they  have 
served  seven  years. 

Strumpets,  nightwalkers,  ^^grants,  incorrigible^ 
disobedient  serrantsyt  and  city  apprentiees,  aie'  coni^ 
fined  here,  who  ere  obliged  to  beat  hemp,  and  in 
pomeeaaes^  nndeargo  tb^  corpose^  punishment  o£ 
whinping. 

Ihe  ap^entices,  conunordv  ealled  Ai&ineff 
BwBf  were  iQtfxi^ly  distbtgnisued  by  blue  jackets, 
ana  trowsers,  and  white  hats.  At  present  they 
must  dress  lite  other  pemons,  eioeeptmg  that  tfaaa 
battens  on  their  clotnes^  are  impressed  with  the 
bust  <£  £dvr««d  VL  Thsy  naed  ako  to  attend 
fixes  witii  the  engine  of  tfacAospitai»>itth^nLJur} 
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it  did  their  emplojers,  by  quitting  their  work,  and 
their  outrageous  beha\iour  on  many  occasions, 
-caused  this  custom  to  be  entirely  dropped  since 
1790,  when  a  fireman  was  supposed  to  have  been  . 
killed  in  a  dispute  with  them,  at  the  fire  in  Alders* 

fate-street,  occasioned  by  the  two  Incendiaries, 
lOW  and  Jobbins.  These  Bridewell  boys  were 
often  not  less  disorderly  and  mischievptis  on  the 
29th  of  May,  when  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  they  were  permitted  to  go  and  get  oak 
branches,  by  way  of  commemorating  King  Charles's 
Restoration. 

Among  the  many  and  singular  uses  to  which 
Bridewell  has  been  put,  it  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  "Elizabeth,  a  depot  for  corn  and  coals,  and 
herft  a  number  of  the  poor  were  employed  in 
gt\ndir/g  com  with  handmills;  till  at  length  a 
citizen  invented  a  mill,  by  which  two  men  could 
grind  as  much  com  in  a  day  as  the  other  mills 
would  do  in  ten,  and  being  worked  either  by  the 
hai^ds  or  feet,  if  the  poor  were  lame  in  the  arms, 
they  earned  their  livmg  with  their  feet;  and  if 
they  were  lame  in  their  legs,  they  earned  their 
living  with  their  arms. 

Not  far  from  the  White  Friars  was  a  well  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  St/Brtdes,  or  Bridgets,  which 
gave  name  to  the  church  and  the  palace.  Several 
monarchs  resided  here  occasionally  till  the  reim 
of  King  John.  It  was  formed  partly  out  of  tne 
remains  of  an  ;mcient  castle,  the  western  Art  Pa- 
httuia- of  the  city,  which  stood  neftr  the  little 
river  Fleet.  Henry  VIII.  fitted  up  this  palace 
most  magnificently  for  the  reception  of  the  £ni- 

teror  Charles  V.  who  visited  England  in  15£2 ; 
ut  after  all  die  expence,  the  Emperor  lodged  in 
the  neighbouring  monastery,  pf  the  Black  Friars. 
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During  his  stay  there  a  gallery  of  communication 
between  both  was  flung  over  the  Fleet  Ditch,  and 
a  passage  was  cut  through  the  city  wall  into  the 
Emperor's  apartments.  After  this  palace  began  to 
fall  into  decay,  the  pious  Bishop  Kidley  begged 
it  of  £dward  VI.  to  be  converted  to  some  charita* 
ble  purpose. 

•  Very  little  of  the  late  building  remai&s,  except- 
ing some  octagon  towers,  abroad  staircase,  arches^ 
&c.  Over  the  chimney  in  the  hall  was  the  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Edwai'd  VI.  by  Holbein.  In  this 
painting  Sir  George  Barnes,  the  then  Lord  Mayor, 
appears  with  W^illiam  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Thomas 
Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chancellor  of  Engr 
land ;  and  in  one  corner  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
artist  himself. 

BLACK    FRIARS. 

In  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  Dominicans, 
or  Convent  of  the  Black  Friars,  opposite  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Bridewell,  founded  about  the  year  1276, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Kilwarden, 
was  most  active  in  forming  this  establishment; 
and,  by  the  liberal  donations  of  Edward  the  First, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  monastery,  and 
richly  oqiament  the  church*  The  precinct  was 
very  laree,  had  four  gates,  and  contained  many 
shops,  the  owners  of  which  might  exercise  their 
traaes  without  taking:  up  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
This  privilege  continued  IcMQg  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  convent.  Two  lanes,  and  the '  tower  of 
Montfichet,  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  church,  which  was  large,  and  became  a  fashion-* 
able  place  of  interment  for  persons  of  high  rank. 
It  was  thought  a  sure  preservative  against  the  at-^ 
tacks  of  the  devil  to  lie  in  this  ground,  especially 
if  buried  in  the  habit  of  the  order.    Several  par* 
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liaments,  and  other  great  meetings,  were  held  ia 
this  chuixih.  The  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campegr 
•  gio  sat  here  on  the  divorce  of  Henry  the  £ightD> 
from  his  unfortunate  queen,  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon;  and  in  the  same  place,  Wolsey  received  the 
punishment  of  his  iniquity  in  a  sentence  of  pie- 
munirc. 

in  New  Bridge-street  is  the  Hand-in-Hond  Fire 
Office,  the  Rock  Life  Insurance,  &c.  8cc.;  and  we 
cannot  conclude  the  description  of  this  wonder- 
fully improved  neighbourhood  better  than  by  no- 
ticing that,  among  a  great  number  of  taverns,  tee- 
formerly  kept  here^  one  .James  Farr,  a  barber^ 
then  master  of  rfie  coflfee-house,  now  the  Rainbow,, 
or  Nando's,  by  tlie  inner  Temple  Gate,  one  oiF  the 
first  in  England,  was,  in  tlie  year  1667,  presented! 
by  the  inquest  of  St.  Dunstan  s  in  the  West  "  foe 
making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called  coftee^ 
as  a  great  nuisance  and  prejudice  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood!'' 

P3LEET  B1X€H« 

This  <^Tcek,  which  widiin.  m^nory,  came  up  ty> 
tile  Obelisk,  having,  till  1733,  reached  as  far  as. 
Holbom--bridge,  had  four  stone  bridges  over  it.  It 
was  once  tiiought  of  such  utility,  that  it  was 
•eovred  and  kept  open  at  a  great  expence.  Fleet- 
martet  rose  upon  the  site  of  the  ditch,  which,  the 
city  fiitod  up  at  their  own  expence.  Bridge-street,, 
the  present  noble  approach  to  Blackfiiars-bridM 
and  Chatham^place  was,  within  memoiy,  a  muddy.- 
ditch. 

The  workmen  who  were  employed'  in  this  labour 
after  the  great  fire,  found  many  Roman  relics,  at- 
the  depth  of  fifteen^  feet,  supposed,  to  have  Isin. 
^eje  €v^  isiAce  thft  days  of  Boadicea,  and  tbrowni 
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in  by  the  terxified  inhabitants  wben  she  appxsoadied 
the  city. 

FLEET-STREET,    NORTH  SIDE. 

It  appears  from  Fabian  and  others,  that  this  was 
tl>e  principal  part  of  the  Saacon  city.  His  chroni- 
cle says,  that  in  King  li^dred,  or  i^thelred's  reign, 
which  besan  in  978,  London  had  mare  housing  or 
building  ixom  Ludgate  tow&ria  Westminster,  and 
little  or  none  where  the  heart  of  the  city  now  is. 
Houses  thece  were  in  divers  places,  but  they  stdod 
wi(tbottt  order,  bo  that  many  towns  and  cities,  ad 
Caatearbnry,  York,  and  others,  surpassed  London 
in  ihos^  days ;  hut,  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
lAmdoa  ine^ased,  and  soon  surpassed  and  eKceUed 
all  odtias. 

popjpijf's  couax. 

An  airen^  which  Jeads  out  of  FkelrBtreet  into 
Harp-aiiqr^  stands  upon  the  «ite  of  what  was 
^sailed  an  inn,  or  town-house,  belongiog  to  the 
Abbot  of  Cir<»cestef,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Popingaye. 

CRJIKE  coumr. 

A  Uttle  to  the  west  of  this  place  is  Crane-court, 
paved  with  black  and  white  marUe,  and  containing 
the  house  fioraierly  belonging  to  the  Royal  So* 
ciety,  but  occupied  at  present  by  the  Scottish 
Corporation,  who  afford  weekly,*  monthly,  and 
qucvterly  allowances  to  pow  Scots  people,  besides 
medieal  assistance,  and  the  aid  of  money  to  send 
them  home  to  their  friemds  or  rdatives,  by  p^ing 
their  passages  by  sea.  Over  the  chimney  of  the 
ball  room  hero  is  a  bust  of  Ciiarks  II.  Here  k 
sdso  a  beautiful  painting  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  l>uke  of  Qoeensberry,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdsde^ 
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.the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Johii  Ayton,  Mr.  James 
Kynnier,  &c.  This  institution  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

FLEET    PRISON 

Is  on  the  east  side  of  Fleet-market ;  it  was 
founded  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  of  Richard  I. 
It  was  the  place  of  confinement  for  such  as  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber; and,  at  length,  became  such  a  scene  of 
cruelty,  tEat  in  1729  a  most  benevolent  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  called  themselves  the  Goal  com- 
mittee, made  such  inquiries  as  sufficiently  exposed 
the  horrors  of  this  gloomy  prison.  According  .to 
evidence  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
appeared,  that  Huggins,  Warden  of  the  Fleet; 
jbambridge,  his  deputy ;  and  William  Acton,  the 
turnkey,  had  exercised  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 
These  monsters  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  five 
men  who  died  under  their  confinement ;  but 
though  the  prosecution  was  recommended  from 
the  throne,  some  how  or  other  they  escaped  the 
punishment  they  merited. 

FLEET    MARRIAGES. 

Of  these  scandalous  proceedings,  Mr.  Pennant 
says;  in  my  youth,  1  nave  often  been  teoipted, 
while  walking  along  near  this  prison,  with  the 
question,  "  Sijr,  will  you  please  to  walk  in  and  be 
married." 

Along  this  most  lawless  space  was  hung  up 
the  frequent  sign  of  a  male  and  female  hand  con- 
joined, with  "  marriages  performed  within,"  writ- 
ten beneath :  a  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.  The 
parson  was  seen  walking  before  his  shop ;  a  squalid 
profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night 
.gown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to  couple  you 
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for  his  fee,  and  a  dram  of  giii,  or  a  roll  of  tobacco. 
.The  great  Chancellor,  Lord  Hardwicke,  put  these 
demons  to  flight,  and  saved  thousands  from  the 
misery  and  disgrace  mostly  entailed  upon  these 
thoughtless  and  extemporary  unions. 

THE    CITY    WALL. 

This  commenced  at  the  Palatine  tower,  near 
Bridewell,  ran  in  a  straight  line  ^ongside  Lud- 
^ate-hill,  and  above  Fleet-market,  behind  the  west 
side  of  the  Old  Bailey  as  far  as  Newgate ;  from 
thence  it  ran  northerly  a  little  beyond  Aldersgate, 
from  thence  almost  to  Cripplegate,  and  then  in  a 
course  directly  east  to  Bishop^gate,  near  London 
Wall,  behind  Bethlem  Hospital,  the  last  remnant  of 
this  is  yet  to  be  seen,  though  it  wilF  probably 
be  quite  removed  with  this  building,  one  wing  of 
which  is  now  removed 

'  From  Bishopsgate  the  wall  took  a  gentle  curve 
towards  the  'lower,  oyer  the  site  of  which  it  ori- 
ginallv  passed.  Another  wall,  long  since  removed, 
IS  said  to  have  guarded  the  river,  and  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  city  along 
Thames-street. 

THE    TOWN    DITCH, 

That  guarded  a  very  great  portion  of  this  wall 
for  some  ages,  aft^r  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
citizens  in  King  John's  time,  was  a  stupendous 
undertaking,  possibly  undertaken  as  a  protection 
against  their  own  monarch,  who,  in  resentment  to 
them,  had  just  removed  the  Exchequer  to  Northr 
ampton.  It  was  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and  ex- 
tended from  Tower  Ditch  quite  to  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, on  the  north  of  Newgate-street.  A  great 
number  of  hands  were  employed  upon  it  nearly 
two  years ;  and,  as  Stow  informs  us,  that  a  Auan- 
tity  of  good  fish  was  taken  in  it,  there  is  no  aoubt 
that  it  was  filled  with  water;  but,  after  the  year 
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1595,  it  was.  gradually  filled  up  and  built  over. 
The  ground  where  the  Fleet  Prison  stands  formed 
the  eastern  shore  of  Fleet  Ditch,  which  ran  into 
the  Town  Ditch,  and  both  ran  into  the  Thames. 

We  shall  now  recross  Fleet-street  to  the  south- 
ward to  visit  the  next  public  building  of  note  be- 
tween that  and  the  Thames ;  this  is 

APOTHECAEIES'-HALL^ 

Situated  in  Water-lane,  Blackfriars.  It  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  with  a  plain  front  to  the  street;  u 
gate  leads  to  an  open  court,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which,  a  grai^  sight  of  stairs  leads  into  the 
Hall  Roam.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a  bust 
c^  Gideon  De  La]me,a  Frenchman,  apothecaiy  to 
James  I.  and  the  cause  of  the  inccM-pomtionof  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  in  1606,  Robert  Gowrer, 
^£sq.  master  in  i78o,  and  several  other  persons  of 
eminence. 

In  16179  early  in  the  reiga  of  James  I.  it  ap- 
j)ears,  from  this  company's  records,  that  there  w<jre 
no  more  than  104  apothecaries  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs. 

BAYNASO   CASTLE. 

Proceeding  down  Water-lane,  and  inclining  a 
little  to  the  eastwai-d  between  the  foot  of  Black- 
firiar's-bridge  and  St.  Anne's  Church,  we  come  to 
the  s|x>t  upon  which,  so  late  as  the  ^eat  fire  of 
London,  stood  Baynsurd's  Castle,  wluch  may  be 
seen  by  tlie  Thames  side,  in  most  of  the  maps 
prior  to  that  time.  It  was  a  lofty  building,  and, 
excelling  its  being  built  of  stone  instead  of  bi'ick, 
seemed  very  much  to  resemble  a  modern  sugar- 
bakers.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  it  was  one  of  the  two 
castles  built  on  the  west  end  of  the  toim  **  with 
walls  and  ramparts,"  mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephens. 

it  took  its  i^aine  from  its  founder,  a  pobfcman,. 
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and  follower  of  die  Conqueror,  who  died  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  It  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  in  1111-,  by  one  of  his  descendants. — 
Henry  I.  bestowed  it  on  Robert  Fitz-Ricbard,  fifth 
son  of  Richard  De  Tonebrugge,  son  of  Gilbert 
earl  of  Clare.  To  this  family  did  appertain,  iii 
pis^ht  of  the  castle,  the  office  of  castilian  and  ban- 
ner-bearer of  the  City  of  London.  There  is  a 
curious  declaration  of  their  rights,  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Fitzwalter,  one  of  his  descendants,  ex- 
pressing his  duty  in  time  of  war,  made  in  all  the 
fullness  of  chivalry,  in  1303,  before  John  Blondon, 
then  lord  mayor* 

In  14^  the  old  castle  was  burnt:  it  probably  at 
that  time  had  changed  masters,  for  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  .  On  his  death 
it  w^  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  RicliardDukeof 
York.  In  the  important  convention  of  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  in  1458,  the  prelude  to  the 
bloody  civil  broils,  Richard  lodged  here,  with  his 
tjrain  of  four  hundred  men ;  and  all  his  noble  par- 
tizans'had  their  warlike  suit.  The  king-making 
eari  came  attended  with  -six  hundred  men,  all  in  rect 
jackets  embroidered,  with  ragged  staves,  before 
and  behind,  and  werte  lodffcd  in  Warwitk-lane ;  in 
whose  hoTiBe  there  was  often  the  scene  of  bound- 
less h^pitality,  the  instrument  of  his  furious  spirit 
aad.bo«ndles9  anvbition. 

TbiB  migbty  peer,  in  all  his  castles,,  was  stip- 
p0s«i^  t»  feed  HTmuaily  thirty  thousand*  men* 
3mt'  Baynmt  Castle  was  the  scene  of  a  stiS 
mere'  impmrtUnt  action  in  14^;  the  youthful 
Edward:  assMiec^tlie  name  and  dignity  of  king, 
toofiisiied  by  »  number  of  persons  or  rank  a^ 
sembkA  in  tJ^i*  pliacc,  after  it  had'  been  con- 
feoMsA^pn  him'  by  s  misced  and  tumultuary  multi- 
tudcu 
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the  patronage  of  it  descended  ;tq't^  family  of 
Fitz-waltersy  who  were  co^i  stables  qiV ^BayiMird's 
Castle,  after  the  attainder  of  its  fo^jnaer^  1'he  old 
diurch  having  been  destroyed  b^flfee  fire  of  Lon- 
don, the  present  structure  was  finished  hi  1692. 
The  most  remarkable  monument  iti^'it  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Reverend  William  Eomaine,  who  wag 
thirty  years  jfeetor  of  these  united  parishes,  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Anne,  and  Ibrty-six  lecturer  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  tlie  West. 

The  first  church  of  St.  Anne  Blackfiriars,  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  Church-entry,  Shoemaker-row, 
-near  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  great  priory 
chnrch  of  the  Black  Friars. 

WARDROBE-COUBT, 

In  Cartcr-lanc,  is  so  called  from  its  being  on 
the  site  of  an  old  mansion,  built  by  Guido,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whose  sou,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  sold  it 
to  Edward  III.  and  he  converted  it  to  his  wardrobe. 
Among  some  of  tlie  items  of  charges  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  are  the  following.:—*    . 

Feather-beds  and  bolstei's  for  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  l6s.  8d. ;  hose  of  divers  colours^ 
13s.  4d,  per  pair;  shoes  of  Spanish  leatlier,  double 
soled,  and  not  lined,  l6d.  per  pait;  black  leather 
boots,  6s.  3d.;  coloured  Spanitili,  8s.  Taylors  and 
skinners  were  paid  six  pence  per  d^.  The  price 
of  washing  sheets  was  two  pence  each  pair.  Rushes 
were  am)ointed  to  cover  the  flooj;  when  die  kina 
resided  there;  and  candles  for  his  use  were  charged 
at  one  penny  per  pound. 

H NIGHT   RXDER-STREBT. 

*nii6  was  90  caUed  from  lihe  gdlant  train  of 
kfiigbfd  diatfwere  nsed  to*  pass  this  way  mthe 
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days  of  cUivalry,  from  the  Tower  Hoyal  to  the 
gay  tourQaments  of  Smitixfidd. 

lu  fhe  Old  Giange,  ju«t  to  the  eastward  of 
St.  Pafi'Ps  Church-yard,  was  the  acat  of  the 
King's  £xchanger,  who  ddivered  outto  the  other 
exdiaagers  thnSoeh  die  kin^dosii  their  coiiuag 
irons,  aud  receivea  them  agaiu  when  woank  o^t, 
with  an  account  of  the  sums  coined. 

doctors'  commons. 

This  is  au  oH  hrick  building  of  comider^Md 
extent,   situated  in  Great  Knight-rider-fttceet,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.    It 
consists  principally  of  two  squares.  The  establissh- 
ment  is  properly  a  college  for  students  of  the  civil 
and  ecocsiastical  laws,  and  contains  various  courts, 
in  which  tliose  laws  ars  <idministei:ed,  subject  to 
the  common  and  statute  law  of  the  land;  aod  se- 
veral offices  belonging  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Avclibishop  of   Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop   of 
London.    The  epithet  of   Commons  is  given  to 
this  place  from  the  civilians  commoning  together, 
as  in  other  colleges.    Tlve  courts,  maritime  and 
ecclesiastical,  are  five  in  number,  via.    1 .  Arches. 
2.    Admiralty.      3.   Pr^'i'ogative.    4.  Delegates; 
and  ^.  Consistory ;  in  all  of  which  the  business  is 
carried  on  chiefly  iA  writiug,  according  to  the  fonns 
of  the  Roman  civil  law,  by  the  doctors  and  proc- 
tors.   The  doctors  are  such  as,  having  taken  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  at  one  of  tlie  universitiey,  are 
afterwards  adoutted  of  tlie  College  of  Advocates 
belonging  to  these  courts,  in  whkb,  ^fter  a  year 
of  silence,  they  can  plead.    The  proetors  ant^  also 
especially  aidmitted  to  practise  in  these  courts,  and 
conduct  the  preparatory  part  of  the  business,  as 
attornies  do  in  the  courts  of  common  latv.    The 
civil  law  terms  are  the  same  as  thoiie  of  the, 
I 
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common  law ;  but  their  sittings  are  arranged 
according  to  the  business  of  the  different  courts, 
each  of  which  has  four  sessions  in  a  term,  besides 
bye  days,  &c. 

The  Prerogative  Office  opens  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  from  October  till  March,  and  shuts 
at  three ;  the  remaining  six  months  it  continues 
open  till  four.  The  usual  public  holidays  are  kept; 
any  of  which  happening  oh  a  Sunday,  are  kept  on 
a  Monday.  Searches  for  wills  are  here  made  at 
one  shilling  each,  and  copies,  which  are  always 
stamped,  are  to  be  had  on  application.  They  arfe 
registered  from  the  year  1383.  There  are  several 
interior  registries  in  the  Commons,  viz.  the  Bishop 
of  London's,  in  Knight-rider-street ;  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester's,  in  Paul's  Chain,  8cc.  The  Proc- 
tors' offices  remain  open  from  about  nine  in  the 
morning  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening  the  year 
round.  This  place  possesses  a  library,  consisting 
of  books  of  history,  or  relative  to  the  faculty  of 
civil  or  c^non  law.  The  caiises  of  which  these 
courts  take  cognizance  are,  blasphemy,  apostacy 
from  Christianity,  heresy,  ordinations,  matrimony, 
divorces,  bastardy,  tithes,  oblations,  obventions, 
institutions  of  clerks  to  benefices,  celebrations  of 
divine  service,  mortuaries,  dilapidations,  repara- 
tion of  churches,  probates  of  wills,  administra- 
tions, simony,  incest,  fornication,  adultery,  soli- 
citation of  chastity,  pensions,  procurations,  com- 
mutation of  penance,  right  ot  pews,  &c.  &c.  in 
fine,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  are  remnants 
of  the  ancient  and  more  extensive  "power  of 
the  cler^  in  this  country,  previous  to  the  refor- 
mation. 
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.    THE    HERA^LDS     COLLEGE. 

This  building,  situated  on  S<^.  Bennet's  Hill,  ig 
usually  called  ±he  Heralds^  Office,  It  is  a  brick 
edifice,  having  a  front  facing  the  street,  with  an 
arched  gateway,  leading  to  a  handsome  quadran- 
gle. It  belongs  to  a  corporation  of  great  anti- 
quity, consisting  of  the  following  thirteen  mem- 
bers— three  kings  at  arms,  six  heralds  at  arms,  and 
four  pursuivants  at  arms,  all  nominated  by  the 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  holding  their  places  by 
patefnt,  during  good  behaviour.  Their  office  is  to 
keep  records  of  tlie  blood  of  all  the  families  of  the 
kingdom,  and  all  matters  belonging  to  the  same, 
such  as  the  bearing  of  coats  of  arms,  8cc.;  to  at- 
tend his  majesty  on  great  occasions ;  to  make  pro- 
clamations in  certain  cases;  to  marshal  public 
processions,  &c.  One  herald,  and  one  pursuivant, 
attend  the  college  daily,  in  rotation,  to  answer  all 
questions  relative  to  armorial  bearings,  8&c.  &c« 
The  fee  for  a  common  search  is  five  shillings,  and 
for  a  general  search  one  guinea;  the  fees  for  a 
new  coat  of  arms  are  from  ten  pounds  upwards, 
according  to  the  labour  employed.  Strangers 
may  view  the  court  on  application.  This  ift* 
the  proper  office  for  registering  the  births  of 
children. 

Recrossing  Ludgate  Hill,  and  entering  the  Old. 
Bailey,  we  come  to     ' 

TffE  PRISONS — NEWGAT1E,    LUDGATE,   AND  TH« 
COMPTER    IN    GILTSPUR-STREET. 

We  have  just  before  mentioned  the  Fleet  Rrisonr 
known  by  its  lofty  wall  on  the  east  of  the  market. 
This  has  been  very  commodiously  rebuilt  ^ince  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  rioters  In  1780. 
\% 
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Newgate,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
has  also  been  rebuilt,  its  walls  or  shell  excepted, 
since  destroyed  by  the  same  rioters. 

.  A  broad  yard  divides  Newgate  fra»h  the  Sessions- 
house,  a  veiy  handsome  stone  and  brick  buiWiog. 
Anotiier  edifice,  where  that  lately  stood  couimoaly 
called  Surgeons'  Hall,  has  been  finished  witliin  the 
last  three  years.  It  is  arched  underneath,  and  be- 
ing supported  upon  pillars,  b  said  to  liave  been  in- 
tended to  accommodate  witnesses  and  other  per- 
sons while  waiting  for  the  trials  ia  session  tiaie. 

In  the  Old  BaUey  stood  Sydney-house,  known 
by  the  white  front,  and  the  recess  in  i^hich  it  is 
concealed.  From  hence  the  Sydneys  removed  to 
Leicester-house.  Jonathan  Wild  is  said  to  have 
lived  here  during  a  pm*t  of  his  time;  and  it  has  of 
late  been  occupied  by  a  broker,  a  brazier,  &c. 
The  north  side  of  Newgate,  which  is  appropriated 
to  debtors,  men  and  women,  consists  of  two  court 
•yards,  which  are  far  too  circumscribed  for  the  nu- 
merous inhabitants.  The  mens'  court  is  onl^  49 
feet  6  incl>€s  by  31  feet  6,  and  the  womens*  of  the 
same  length*  ^nd  about  half  tlie  width.  The 
whole  square  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  wards, 
which  rise  three  stories  above  the  pavement. 
Tlie  womens*  yard  is  separated  from  the  mens'  by 
.a  wall. 

The  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  called  the  mas- 
ter's side,  the  cabin  side,  from  the  cabin  bedstcada 
in  them,  the  common  side,  and  the  womens'  side. 
The  apartments  are  fourteen  in  number,  all  *of 
■which,  except  one,  which  occupies  in  length  the 
whole  side  of  the  prison,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
dimeqeioQ^  ^S  feet  by  15*  Thenuiuberafinliabi- 
tantsi  in  these  rooms  are  i^  froiB  li  to  20  in  each. 
Tlie  largec^t  room,  is  Bom«etimes  inhabited  by  as 
many  as  SO.    The  debtors'  aide  almoist  always 
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contains  QOOy  and  sometimes  »;$  manj  ds  500. 
I'he  women  have  two  wards  ol'  the  sftme  length, 
but  not  so  wWe.  During  tlie  i^hcrilfelty  of  Messrs. 
'Smith  and  Phillips,  these  yards^  and  alt  the  wawh, 
were  repealedty  lime-Washed,  and  by  these,  and 
other  Bi«ans,  INewgate  wasdianged  from  a  loath^ 
some  prison,  cbmgerous  to  the  health  of  the  me* 
tx-opcdis,  to  a  state  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  model 
for  all  similar  places.  Water  is  plentiful,  ventila- 
tors «fe  intrf^uced  into  evwrv  window,  and  a  ge- 
neral system  of  ekanhaess  has  been  substitated 
fof  oB^  of  the  modt  disgusting  filth. 

The  dbbKNf's  allowance  is  fourteen  oonceft  of 
bread  per  day,  and  there  are  sevetal  legacies  left  to 
them,  to  the  amount  of  59K  5s.  8d.  per  annum.  The 
sheriffs  above  named  established  a  fund,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  distribute  a  daily  allowance 
of  potatoes^  and  other  necessaries,  to  all  tlie  poor 
prisoners. 

Tables  of  fees,  rules,  and  notices  to  prisoners 
where  they  may  send  tbehr  children  to  scliol  with- 
out any  charge,  are  hung  up  in  the  cotrrt. 

The  women  debtors  have  two  rooms ;  one  the 
whole  »ide*length  of  the  debtors'  court,  the  other 
mnch  smaller  i  in  these  the  prisoners  are  generally 
^t  rery  numerous,  though  sometimes  crowdecL 
Ifebton  in  the  poor  .mens'  and  womens*  wards, 
hare  eiehi  stone  of  beef  weekly,  without  bone, 
lent  in  by  the  sberiffs.  Debtors  on  the  masters 
wde  pay  on  going  in  iOs.  §d.  eighteen  pence  of 
which  it  spent  in  beer;  the  temainder  goes 
to  the  ward,  and  helps  to  ^ppty  coalu,  candles,  and 
wood. 

In  the  iiouth  and  south-east  yards,  fcloas  few 
trial  and  convicts  are  confined.  The  state  side,  as 
it  is  caUedi  is  a  yard  the  same  size  as  the  former ; 
the  rooms  are,  in  general,  in  good  condition,  and  are 
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let  as  sinele  rooms  to  the  better  sort  of  prisoners, 
whether  ^lons  or  persons  fined. 

In  four  other  yards  felons  are  lodged,  and  in 
another  women  felons,  a  wretched  place,  in  which 
in  three  wards  are  sometimes  kept  upwards  of 
one  hitodred  women.  In  the  north-east  cor- 
jner  next  Newgate-street,  is  the  condemned 
yard,  in  which  are  kept  persons  under  sentence  of 
death. 

The  prisoners  on  the  felon's  side  amount  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  in  number. 
They  receive  fewer  legacies  than  the  debtors  do ; 
but  poor  boxes  have  been  put  up  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  JPhillips  at  all  the  doors,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  prison,  which  invite  the  contributions  of  be- 
nevdlent  strangers. 

This  prison  may  be  visited  on  giving  a  trifle  to 
the  turnkeys,  and  on  performing  a  few  acts  of 
charity  among  the  distressed  prisoners  in  the  seve- 
ral yardis. 

Newgate  has  been  the  scene  of  two  remarkable 
events,  which  frequently  serve  as  eras  of  reckoning 
to  some  of  the  innabitants  of  London;  the  first  is, 
that  of  the  riots  in  1780,  when  this  new  and  im- 
posing edifice  was  attacked  by  a  furious  mob. 
-This  occurred  in  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  5th 
of  June,  when  the  object  was  to  rescue  a  few 
rioters  apprehended  the  day  before,  and  confined 
there,  wnich  they  were  unable  to  effect  till,  by 
breaking  of  the  windows,  battering  the  entrances 
of  the  cells  with  sledge  hammers  and  pick-axes, 
and  climbing  the  walls  with  ladders,  tney  found 
means  to  enter  Mr.  Akermari's  house,  communi- 
cating with  the  prison,  and  eventually  liberated 
three  hundred  prisoners.  This  success  increased 
their  fiiry.  They  divided  into  different  quarters, 
with  the  most  mischievous  designs.    Many  were 
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great  sufferers  from  their  attacks;  but  none  in 
whose  loss  the  public  was  so  much  interested  as 
Lord  Mansfieldy  in  whose  house  they  not  only  de- 
stroyed a  ^reat  deal  of  property,  and  a  valuable  cof- 
lection  of  pictures,  but  likewise  some  very  scarce 
manuscripts;  besides  his  lordship's  notes  on.  the 
constitution  of  England,  and  on  important  law 
cases,  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  could  never 
be  replaced.  Tlie  occurrences  of  Wednesday  wer6 
still  more  dreadful.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  and  the  evening  presented  a  most  awfiil 
scene.  Flames  issued  on  all  sides.  The  insurgents 
had  set  fire  to  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet  prisons, 
New  Bridewell,  the  Toll  Gates  on  Blackfriar's- 
bridge,  and  private  houses  in  all  directions.  The 
civil  magistrate  had  no  longer  any  power.  The 
military  were  obliged  to  act,  .to  preserve  the  me- 
tropolis from  destruction.  AH  parts  of  the  town, 
particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bank,  were 
guarded  by  soldiers,  and  camps  were  formed  in 
the  Park  and  Museum  Gardens,  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants.  Multitudes  of  the  infatuated, 
mob  fell  victims  to  intoxication,  the  fires  that  they 
themselves  had  lighted,  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers,^ 
or  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  before  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

Tlie  next  of  these  events  occurred  on  the  23d 
of  February,  1807.  This  was  when  Haggarty  and 
Holloway  were  to  suffer  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Steele  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The  populace  began 
to  assemble  so  early  as  five  o'clock,  and  continued 
to  accumulate  lintil  eight.  (It  is  supposed  that 
the  concourse  of  people  was  greater  than  at  the 
execi^n  of  Governor  WalL)  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  prisoners  ascended  the  scaffold.  Immediately 
after  they  were  launched  off,  a  most  dreadful  scene 
took  place.     The  approaches  to   the  place  were 
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cx)inpletely  bfocked  «p  with  cart9;  filfed  with  spec* 
talora,  and  when  some  of  tf  le  ci'owd  began  to  move 
away  the  pressure  became  dreadful.  Smne  fell, 
and  others  fell  effer  them;  tliey  were  trampled  to 
death.  Terror  took  possession  of  the  erovd,  they 
beeame  desperatei  and  their  eflbrts  only  contri* 
Imled  to  increase  their  dsuager.  As  soon  as  thi& 
frightful  eonfttsion  ceased,  forty*two  sufferers  in 
the  scepe  were  carried  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. Of  these,  twenty-seven  were  dead ;  and; 
though  every  e£^t  was  loade  for  their  resuscita^ 
tion,  in  not  one  instance  was  it  crowned  with  s»e* 
cess.  Of  forty^three,  the  whole  iinmber,  five  w«re 
women,  and  three  of  them  were  among  the  deod. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty-four  bodies,  five  were 
men,  and  the  rest  lads,  irom.  twelve  to  seventeen 
;vears  of  age.  A»K)ng,the  dead  nwn  were  Tom  the 
pye^man,  who  wa^  said  to  have  fallen  first,  and 
jcaused  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  A -great  numb^ 
of  the  pupils  in  attendance  happened  to  be  col- 
lected at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  at  ttie  time, 
and  afforded  prompt  assistance;  and  Dr.  Powell 
and  a  surgeon,  who  were  both  upon  the  spot,  di* 
jrected  their  humane  exertions. 

January  SS,  1802,  Joseph  Wall,  Ejsq.  formerly 
Governor  of  Goree,  was  executed  at  the  0)d 
Bailey,  for  the  murder  of  Serjeant  Armstrong,  who 
died  in  eonsemience  of  a  punishment  of  800  lashes 
being  inflicted  on  him  in  the  year  1782,  in  that 
island. 

SKIMNER-STREET. 

Of  this  fine  new  op«iing,  which  runs  cast  ami 
west  of  Newgate^sti^et,  it  has  been  obser^jisd,  tlio 
whole  plan  consists  of  sixty-nine  handsome  dwelU 
ings ;  and  this  street  is  so  contrived,  that  a  genlle 
ascent  froffla  Holbom-bridge  leads   to   Newgate* 
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Street  and  the  principal  streets  in  the  city,  whilst 
the  hitherto  dangerous  passage  up  S&ow4]iU  i&  ob«* 
viatedy  and  formed  into  aa  avenue  equally  agre^ 
ahie. 

The  centre  ai  Skinner-street  ift  distinguished  by 
a  large  houae  seven  stories  in  height^  at  first  in* 
tended  for  an  inn ;  but  this  as  well  as  most  oS  tlka 
houses  in  this  street,  havins;  stood  luitenanted  a 
considerable  time^  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  partly  disposed  of  by  lottery^  it  ba%  at 
length,  been  let  out  in  apartukent^.    The  low«ar 

J  art  has  been  some  tim^  past  called  Commcf cial 
lalJ. 

There  is  no  doubt  bat  SeacoaUane^  (a  nanow 
opening  into  Skinner-street)^  before  the  river  Fleet 
was  iilled  up,  was  navigable  for  lime  barges,  8mu 
close  up  to  the  remains  of  the  old-wall,  still  to  b# 
seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  it*  Stow  thinks  it  had 
been  called  Lirae-burner's-lane,  from  an  alley  of 
the  same  name  iftilL  remaining  in  hia  timo 

GlLTSruK-STHEET, 

la  which  at  present  ase  kept,  or  ought  to  be 
kept,  all  the  persons  usually  cou^ned  in  the  OU 
Poultry  Compter. 

This  building  derireif  its  name  from  the  street  in 
wliich  it  stands.  It  is  a  brick  building,  the  front 
cased  with  stone,  and  kiokiQ^  to  the  west  In  I5t^ 
tkrie  war  a  prison  in  Bread-street,  Cheapside,  be« 
longing  to  tfae  Sheri&'  Cotert^  for  s«att  debts* 
This  wa»  afterwards  remoTed  tef  Wood^ce«t».  and 
ealkd  the  Kew  Compter.  This  prison  wai 
dcattroFyed  by  the  ftsm  of  liondon,  and  refawilt* 
111  \79^y  it  agakn  cbai^ed»  its  situation  a# 
weU  as  naone,  and  it  is.  now  calicd  Gikipiff'Stt^ati 
Coinptev.      ; 

I  5 
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The  north  side  is  occupied  on  the  ground  floor 
by  female  debtors;  on  tne  second  story  is  the 
gatoler's  kitchen ;  the  third  story  is  inhabited  by 

Sersons  fined.  The  south  side  belongs  to  men 
ebtors.  The  centre  is  the  goaler's  nouse.  At 
the  entrance,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  Sheriffe' 
office. 

The  prison  is  divided  into  nine  yards,  appro- 

!>riated  to  prisoners  of  different  descriptions,  be- 
onging  botn .  to  the  Poultry  and  the  Giltspur- 
street  Compters ;  debtors,  male  and  female;  felons; 
persons  fined;  committed  for  misdemeanours;, 
and  vagrants.  The  master  debtors  hai^e  two 
courts,  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  feet  by  eighteen  or  twenty,  both  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  south  court  has  seven 
rooms.  The  north  court  has  five  rooms,  inha- 
bited by  such  as  have  been  committed  for  small 
offences. 

Cold  and  warm  baths  are  provided,  and  the  pri* 
soners  are  admitted  to  the  use  of  them  on  proper 
occasions;  and  all  the  rooms  have  fire-places.  The 
chapel,  and  indeed  the  entire  building,  is  the  neatest 
of  all  the  London  prisons. 

LUDGATE. 

This  is  situated  close  behind  the  last  mentioned 
prison,  being  part  of  the  same  building,  and  is  aiH 
propriated  to  debtors,  citizens  of  London.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  to  this  place  in  1794.  The 
old  Ludgate,  on  Ludgat^hill,  like  Newgate,  had 
been  one  of  the  gates  in  the  wall  that  encom* 

Ksed  the  city.  This  prison  is  very  small,  but 
every  ihdulgence  and  accommodation,  whicb 
such  narrow  premises  admit  of.  The  court  is*  but 
25  feet  by  10,  but  there  are  two  pumps  in  it. 
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There  are  in  all  eleven  rooms^  of  which  one  is  a 
hall,  where  the  debtors  associate  in  the  day.  There 
is  also  a  long  room,  admitting  six  inhabitants;  and 
another  the  w^omens'  ward,  tnat  admits  two,  and 
also  a  small  chapel. 

Here  also  is  a  poor-box,  to  which  hmnane  per] 
sons  ought  liberally  to  contribute. 

Ludgate,  anciently  stood  across  the  street,  nearly 
in  the-middle  of  Ludgate-hill.  It  was  built  during 
the  wars  of  the  Barons  with  King  John.  Mr.  Pen* 
nant  remembered  it  a  wretched  prison  for  debtors : 
it  commenced  what  was  called  a  free  prison,  in 
1373,  but  soon  lost  that  privilege.  It  was  enl£U*ged, 
and  bad  the  addition  of  a  chapel,  by  Sir  Stepnen 
Forster,  on  a  very  romantic  occasion.  He  nim- 
self  had  been  confined  there,  and,  begging  at  the 
grate,  was  accosted  by  a  rich  widow,  who  asked 
him  what  sum  would  purchase  his  liberty.  She 
paid  it  down,  took  him  into  her  service,  and  after- 
wards married  him.  In  the  chapel  was  an  inscrijp-. 
tion  in  honour  of  him  and  Agnes  his  wire, 
dated  1454,  the  year  ;n  which  he  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  being  lord  mayor  of  the  city. 

THE   BELL    SAVAGB, 

Near  this  spot,  continues  an  inn  to  this  day ; 
but  the  sign  is  disused.  The  first  painter  gave  it  a 
very  diverting  origin,  deriving  it  from  a  Bell  and 
a  Wild  Man;  so  painted  a  bell,  with  a  savage  man 
standing  by  it.  The  Spectator  gives  the  real  deri- 
vation ;  which  is  from  La  Belle  Sauvage,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  described  in  an  old  French  ro- 
mance as  being  found  in  a  wilderness  in  a  savagi^ 
swe« 
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GR^SEN    ABBOUR   COUTIT, 

Once  the  abode  of  Dr.  Goldsmitb^  stands  be* 
tveeea  the  OM  Baifey  and  Seacoal-lane.  Tfae 
Doctor,  it  is  said,  lived  in  the  house  directly  Q^t 
the  lMtt«ag€  ieading  down  Breduieck  SlefM  to 
Bear  Alley,  and  Fleet-market. 

The  fbllowmg  anecdote  of  the  Doctor^  seems 
to  be  connected  Mrith  his  residence  here :  when  a 
friend  paying  him  a  Tisit  in  March  175%  found 
htm  iti  lodgings^  so  poor  and  mis^ahle^  that  he 
shoald  not  have,  thought  it  proper  to  have  meih> 
tioned  the  eircuinstance,  if  be  did  not  coosider  it 
the  highest  proof  of  the  splendour  of  Goldsmith's 
genius  and  talents,  that  by  the  hare  exerticNit  of 
their  powers,  under  every  disadvantage  of  person 
and  fortune,  he. could  rradnally  «Baerge  from  such 
obscurity,  to  enjoy  all  the  com£Mrts  and  even  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  admission  into  the  best  ao« 
eietiest  in  London. 

^  The  doctor  ivas  writing  his  Imjuiry  into  Ae 
present  State  of  petite  Learning,  m  a  wretched 
dirty  room  in  which  there  was  but  (me  cbair ;  and 
when  he,  from  civility,  offered  it  to  his  visitant^ 
himself  was  obliged  to  sit  ia  the  window.  While 
they  were  conversing,  some  one  gently  tapped  at 
the  door;  and  being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor 
lagged  Httle  girl,  ofvery  decent  behaviooar  entered, 
who  dropping  a  curtesy,  said,  my  mamma  sends 
hfit  comphments,  and  beffs  the  favour  of  you  to^ 
lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coals.**  . 

We  cannot  quit  tnis  neighbourhood  of  petedly 
and  punishment,  without  describing  the  Mode  of 
iftnccuting  Crmmah'before  Newgai€. 

As  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  solemnit]r 
attending   this  procesr,  we  have  borrowed  the 
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£oilowixig  relatioa  irota  the  pen  of  a  judicious 
speeUtCMT. 

*^  Newgate  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  architect 
tujre  of  any  p^kbJic  pWe  m  Lonidon ;  it  is  pecvH 
Uarly  adapted  by  its  style  of  buiUUag^  for  tl^ 
pnipoie  to  which  it  is  designed^  and  strllces  the 
speetatof  with  a  degree  of  hoifoir.  l^he  few  oriaa- 
mettt:)  which  decorate  it  arc  all  eiablems  of  the 
use  the  ed£ce  is  appropriated  to  ^  they  are  awful 
and  without  embellishment.  Before  one  of  tl>Q 
doors^  the  scaiSold  is  erected  for  public  executioud, 
and  remains  no  longer  there  than  is  necessary.  I 
bdd  ¥esoItiti<m  enough  to  attend  an  execation* 
figure  to  yourself  a  kiud  of  theatre  encompassed 
with  a  double  chain  and  hiuo^  with  black.  The 
'  dismal  sound  of  a  beU  declares  the  nioment  whei> 
tJoie  victims  of  justice  are  brought  forth.  I  shall 
never  ftuget  the  honid  preparation.  The  execo* 
tiottef  was  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  adjusting 
the  rope  about  the  p^eeks  of  two  wretched  male^* 
lisketors  who  had  bo^a^  convicted  of  robbery.  They 
both  cast  their  eyes  around  with  the  cord  &s^ea 
about  their  necks ;  one  while  looking  at  the  Ordi- 
nary, then  at  the  spectatcws,  and  then  at  the  beam 
to  which  the  rope  wm  iMitened^  with  a  calnftuiess 
which  might  astonbh  a  mind  moce  courageoiM 
dfian  mine,  ^fter  sonte  exbortaifcioM,  winch  the 
silence  tliat  premQied  auoi^st  the  spectatcnrs  gave 
ewf^  oae  an  opportunity  of  bearings  they  sung  a 
psalm  oc  hymn.  Tfaie  executioner  then  f^uUed  a 
eap  Of  er  their  heads  which  eonceaM  their  £ftee9 
entirdy  from  the  view  of  tibe  apectal»in.  la  thift 
situation  the  Ordinary  eontmned  some  tmie  ad* 
dressing  them,  and  at  length  descended  slowly 
from  the  stage  ta  rejoin  the  sheitife  seated  below« 
At  that  kmtant-1^  pkitforasi,  on  vMA  the  erimir 
nalastoody  dropped  fike  a  piece  a£  tlMStoealmft;^ 
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chinery,  and  left  them  suspended  from  the  beam- 
to  which  the  rppes  were  fixed.  Their  death  was 
consequently  as  sudden  as  possible ;  besides  which, 
the  friends  of  the  malefactors  are  commonly  near,' 
and  if  any  sign  of  agony  is  observed,  they  pull 
them  by  the  legs  to  terminate  theit  misfery  the 
more  certainly  and  speedily.  Shocked  as  1  was' 
with  this  awful  spectacle,  I  was  not  less  so  when  I 
observed  a  number  of  men  and  women  carried  to 
J;he  scaffold  to  be  stroked  by  the  hands,  still  quiver- 
ing in  the  agony  of  death,  of  the  suspended  cri- 
minals, under  the  notion  that  such  an  application 
will  be  of  efficacy  in  working  a  cure  for  several 
complaints ;  amongst  the  rest  I  remarked  a  young 
woman,  with  an  appearance  of  beauty,  all  pale 
and  trembling,  in  the  arms  of  the  executioner, 
who  submitted  to  have  her  bosom  uncovered,  ia 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  and  the 
deaa  man's  hand  placed  upon  it. — Cruel,  incom- 
prehensible superstition !  thus  to  outrage  the  good 
sense,  the  decency,  and  decorum  of  an  enlightened 
people.*' 

STATIONERS*   HALL. 

On  this  site,  Mr.  Pennant  says,  stood  a  great 
house  of  stone  and  wood,  belonging  in  old  times^ 
to  John  Puke  of  Bretagny,  and  to  the  Earl  ef 
Richmond,  contemporary  with  Edward  II.  and  III.' 
Afterwards,  being  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  diftierent  noblenMen,  it  belonged  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  to  Henry  Lord  Abergaven- 
ny, when^  being  bought  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  hift 
8on-in-Iaw^  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  they  re- 
built it,  and  made  it  their  Hall.  This  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire,  and  succeeded  by  the 
present  building.  The  preceding  owners,  Mr. 
Pennant says^  might. boast  of  their  nobility;  their  . 
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successors  of  their  wealthy  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  company  in  the  fire  of  London.  Lord 
Clarendon  computed,  was  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  front  of  this  edifice,  since  Mr.  Pennant 
took  his  view  of  it,  has  been  cased  with  stone^  and 
the  windows  arched  and  modernized,  with  other 
improvements  which  render  it  equally  as  respect-' 
abe  as  any  Hall  in  this  city. 

A  circular  flight  of  stone  steps  within  the  iron 
railing  of  the  court,  which  encloses  it,  leads  to^ 
thegrand  entrance  on  the  left. 

The  Hall  Room  is  spacious,  and  over  the  en- 
trance is  an  orchestra.  The  light  is  admitted  on 
both  sides  by  lofty  windows;  but  at  the  north^ 
end  is  one  beautifully  arched  of  painted  glass, 
divided  into  six  compartments ;  the  first  containing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  company  ;  the  second 
the  arms  of  England ;  the  third,  the  crest  of  the 
company ;  the  fourth  a  beautiful  winged  iigure, 
seated  with  a  flame  issuing  from  its  head ;  in  the 
distance  a  circular  temple,  the  whole  illustrative 
of  learning  as  an  inducement  to  honour;  the  fifth 
compartment  contains  the  armorial  bearing  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alderman  Cadell,  who  presented  ^this  win- 
dow to  the  company ;  the  sixth  exhibits  a  beauti- 
ful female,  seated  and  contemplating  the  Holy 
Scripture,  while  the  whole  seems  lighted  by  a 
lamp  over  her  head,  and  throws  a  fine: warm  tint 
over  the  figure,  representing  Religion  in  a  most 
benevolient  point  of  vie,w.  Above  the  royal  arms, 
is  a  shield  ^bearing  those  of  the  city>  withvarin- 
gated  rays  above,  &autifully  bordered :  the  whole 
has  this  mscription  at  the  bottom: 

"^  This  window  (except  the  attns  and  crest, 
wfaocb  foK  their  antiquity  and  excellaicy  it  has 
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been  thought  advisable  to  preserve)  was  the  «i£it 
of  lliomas  CadeB,  esq.  Aiaerman  and  Shertii  of 
London,  1801." 

Tlie  Court  Room  has  a  magnificent  appearance^ 
much  assisted  by  a  high  covered  celling  carved^ 
and  the  following  pictures;  o^er  the  Master^s  seat^ 
King  Alfred  diTidtng  his  loaf  with  the  pilgrim; 
by  West.  "  Presented  by  Mr.  John  BoydeU  to 
the  Company  of  Stationers,  m9'^ 

On  the  Jeft  of  the  fire  pkce^  is  represented 
George  Douglas  assisting  Mary  Queen  of  Seota 
in  her  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle ;  a  pcese&t 
in  \79\,  from  Aldermao  Boydell  then  Lord  Mayor. 
On  the  in^ht  cxf  the  fire-place  is  an  excdlent  por-* 
trait  of  John  Boyddl,  esq.  painted  by  Mr.  UrsH 
ham^  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Stattoners^ 
Coiii^>aziy  in  June  178^-  It  repiesentd  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  city  daair^  while  oa  his  right  hand 
and  resting  oa  the  chaiTy  stands  die  figmf  of 
Justice^  holding  the  balance  and  the  city  swcntd. 
On  die  left  stands  the  figure  of  jpmdcnce^  witta 
her  looking-glassy  with  the  emblem  of  penetmnag 
Wisdom  oa  hcv  rigbahand.  Behind  the  ebair^ 
in  the  centre^  stands  dte  figure  of  Indastiy^  witlk 
a  sim*b«rnt  comfdexion,  ami  bee-lme  on  her  head* 
On  the  left^  and  rather  before  the  diatr,  recumbent 
on  a  Ccsmucopia^  is  the  figure  of  Commeice  witb 
the  Marinei^s  Compass  in  her  left  band^  whilst 
idle  points  with  die  odier  to  date  pletitj  poured 
from  the  hom^  at  the  same  time  turning  her  face 
tn  the  Lord  M ayovy  with  a  persuasive  look  of  in^ 
Yilafiion  for  him  ta  partsdie  of  that  be  is  so  juittl^r* 
cntitlffdto.  And  on  the  taUei&tbebust  c£  Skakr 
speare,  and  the  city  marc. 

On  the  left  of  this  picture  is  an  engraved  like- 
of  WitBam Sovrper^ fffi.  Md  Mthe  riglitn 
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similar  likeness  of  the  late  William  Strachao,  esq. 
printfr  to  his  Majesty^  M\  P.  and  a  member  of 
tbid  compaay. 

Qa  me  right  of  the  great  Hall  is  the  Stock 
Room^  which  contains,  among  other  jportraits^  the 
following :   Bishop  Hoadley,  a  rery  nne  paisting. 

Tycho  Wing,  son  of  Vincent  Wing,  a  famous 
maker  of  idmanacks.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Robert 
Nelson,  esq.  WilUam  Bowyer,  esq.  the  elder,  who 
died  in  December  1737,  aged  74.  A  fine  host  of 
William  Bowyer,  esq,  who  died  in  Nov,  1777,  aged 
78.  "  A  man  who  stood  nnrivalled  for  half  a  cen* 
tury  as  a  learned  printer ;  of  which  his  own  public 
cations  are  an  incontestible  proof;  and  to  his 
literary  and  professional  abilitiesj  he  added  an 
excellent  moral  character*  He  was  a  man  of  the 
strictest  probity,  and  aUo  of  tl>e  greatest  liberality, 
particularly  in  relieving  the  necessitous*  Many 
minute  particulars  of  hini,  are  recited  in  the  anec* 
dotes  ot  bis  life,  by  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  the  learned 

f printer  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  and  whose 
ife  and  liberality  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
shining  copy  of  that  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  his  prede- 
cesscMT.  Mr«  Bowyer's  gift,  executed  by  this  com* 
pany,  to  aged  printesrs  and  compo&itors;^  under* 
standing  the  Greek  language^is  well  known.  The 
stock  room  is  furihei^  decorated  witli  handsome 
portraits  of  Matthew  Prior  the  poet,  and  an  an- 
cient painting  on  wood,  of  Henry  Chichele^, 
archbishop -ot  Canterbury  in  1414,  in  his  canoni- 
cal habiliment^  with  atouious  print  of  William 
Lilly  the  astrologer^  and  oii^e  of  the  family  of  the 
Wings. 

The  stationers  have  several  charities  in  trust ; 
of  which  they  very  conscientiously  dispose.  Among 
the  X^rd  Mayors  this  company  has  produced, 
were  John  Barber,  esq.  1733.    Sir  Theodore  Jans* 
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sen,  bart.  1755.  Thomas  Wright,  esq.  1786. 
William  Gill,  esq.  1789.  John  Boydell,  esq.  1791. 
It  appears  from  the  most  authentic  records,  that 
the  Stationiers'  Company  is  of  great  antiquity 
existing  long  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  members  were  the  text  writers,  who  wrote 
and  sold  all  sorts  of  books  then  in  use,  from  an 
A.  B.  C.  to  an  illuminated  Missal ;  Paternosters, 
Creeds,  Ave  Marias,  Graces,  &c.  were  all  rnanu** 
factured  by  them  ;  and  hence  all  the  holy  names 
by  which  the  street  and  lanes  are  denoted  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  Hall. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  WARWICK  LANE. 

This,  Mr.  Pennant  i^^ys,  was  a  society  founded 
originally  by  Dr.  Linacre,  the  first  who  rescued 
the  medical  art  from  the  hands  of  illiterate  monks 
and  empirics. .  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  became 
physician  to  Henry  VH.  and  VHI.  Edward  VI, 
and  the  princess  Mary.  He  died  in  1524.  The 
college  was  first  in  Knight-rider-street;  afterwards 
it  was  removed  to  Amen  Comer ;  and  finally  fixed 
here.  The  present  building  was  the  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a 
gilt,  ball,  whicH  the  witty  Garth  calls  the  gilded 
pilL  On  the  summit  of  the  centre  is  the  bird  of 
^sculapius,  the  admonishing  cock. 

On  one  side  of  the  court  is  a  statue  of  Charles 
li. :  on  tfce  opposite,  that  of  the  notorious  Sir  John 
Cutler.  It  appears,  that  in  the  year  1674,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  being  subscribed  by  the* 
fellows,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  college,  the  old 
one  having  been  consumed  in  the  great  fire,  Sir 
John  Cutler,  a  near  relation  of  Doctor  Whistler, 
the  president,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  bene- 
factor. In  the  year  1680,  statues  in  honour  of 
the  king,  and  Sir  John,  were  voted  by  the  college} 
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hut  nine  years  afterwards,  die  college  being  then 
completed,  Sir  John's  executors  made  a  demand 
pn  the  college  of  7000/.  which  sum  was  supposed 
to  include  the  money  actually  lent,  the  money 
pretended  to  be  given,  but  set  down  as  k  debt  in 
Sir  John's  books,  and  the  interest  on  both.  Lord 
Radnor,  however,  and  Mr.  Boulter,  Sir  John  Cut- 
ler's executors,  were  prevailed  on  to  accept  2000/. 
from  the  college,  ana  actually  remitted  the  other 
five.  So  that  Sir  John's  promise,  which  he  never 
performed,  obtained  him  the  statue,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  his  executors  has  kept  it  in  its  place  ever 
since.  -  - 

In  the  great  room  are  several  portraits  of  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty,  Anioqg  them  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeri^e,  a  native  of  Geneva,  physician  to  James 
and  Charles  I.  The  great  SydjCnham,  to  whom 
thousands  owe  their  lives,  by  his  daring  attempt 
(too  loiig  neglected)  of  the  cool  regimen  in  the 
small-pox.  Harvey,  who  first  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  And  the  learned  and  pious 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  s^id  that  the  discovery 
of  that  great  man's  was  preferable  to  the  discovery 
of  the  I^ew  World.  Sir  Edmund  King,  the  fa- 
mous transfuser  qf  blood  from  one  animal  into 
another,  &c.  with  that  of  Dr.  Friend,  the  historian 
of  physic,  and  the  fine  busts  of  Harvey,  Syden- 
ham, and  Mead. 

Warwick-lane  took  its  name  from  its  having  in 
it  the  inn  or  house  of  Richard  Nevil,  the.  great 
earl  of  Warwick.  , 

"  Stow  mentions  his  cpming  to  London  in  the 
famous  convention  of  1458,  with  dOO  men,  all  in 
red  jackets  embroidered,  with  ragged  staves,  before 
and  behind,  and  was  lodged  in  VVar wick-lane ;  in 
whose  house  there  was  often  six  oxen  eaten  at  a 
breakfast,  and  every  taverne  was  full  of  his  meate. 
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ibr  hee  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  faoitse^ 
might  have  there  so  much  of  sodden  and  rost 
meate,  as  he  coukl  pricke  and  carry  opoo  a  long 
dagger." 

'i*he  memoiy  of  this  King^making  Earl^  is  slili 
preserved  by  a  small  stone  statue^  placed  in  the 
skk  front  of  a  tobacconists^  at  the  corner  erf  this 
lane. 

This  edifice  has  been  th^s  described  :  tbe  Co^ 
lege  of  Physicians  is  indeed  in  the  city,  and  is  a 
very  beautiiiil  and  n^agnificent  edifice,  conststmg 
of  a  square  court,  into  which  you  enter  by  a  ndbte 
gate,  like  one  of  the  triumphant  arches  of  the 
itticient  Romans. 

Above  this  Gate  is  their  theatre  for  uanaal 
opamtions  in  Chinirgery ;  and  above  that  an  emi« 
Bent  Cupola^  from  whence  one  has  a  fuli  view  of 
the  whole  city. 

^This  theatre  entirely  resembles  a  cock-pit,  hav- 
ing six  cupcalar  wainscot  seats  one  above  another ; 
and  in  the  area,  or  pit^  a  seat  for  the  president, 
anotb^  for  him  that  reads  the  lectore,  and  a  third 
for  the  operator.  And  in  the  preparatory  room 
adjacent,  are  thirteen  tables  of  we  mnsdes  in  a 
koman  body ;  to  wit,  before,  behind,  each  side, 
and  each  muscle  in  its  proper  postticm. 

Over  against  this  gate  in  the  court,  yon  entet 
the  hall,  over  the  door  of  which  yott  have  a  fine 
figure  oS  King  Charles  II.  with  this  inscripCkMi  in 
capital  letters  of  gold,  viz.  Utrntsmie  Fortuttm^  ex^ 
amplar  ingens.  Adversis  rebus  Deum  probavk: 
Prosperis  seipsum.     Collegii  hnjtace,  1683. 

In  the  committee  room  are  1 1^  folio  books,  that 
were  pi-eserved  from  the  fire  in  1666.  And  neai 
to  tliat  is  the  library  room,  with  neat  galleries,  to 
which  you  ascend  by  a  stah*-case  finely  wainscoted; 
where  are  kept  their  books  in  the  nicest  order,  olf 
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which  there  is  a  folio  eatak^ue.  Bdaw  the  gal- 
leries are  five  shelves  of  ibiioa  extending  round  i\ie 
room ;  and  above  the  galleries  seven  rows  of  quar-* 
tx>'s  and  octavo  s. 

A  }itt)e  higher  is  the  hall,  where  tl^  docto» 
Sfteet  once  a  quar ler^  which  is  handsomely  adcNmed. 

This  College  is  governed  by  a  president,  four 
censors^  a  treasorer,  a  register,  and  fifty-two  fel- 
lows chosen  out  of  the  body. 

The  ceas<Mfs  and  their  president  are  obliged  by 
tfceir  own  laws,  to  meet  on  the  first  Friday  ot  every 
XAonih ;  and  the  whole  fellows  also  at  four  ap- 
pointed times  in  the  year,  to  give  advice  to  the 
poor  graiis,  and  other  medicines  firom  their  dis* 
petisant^s. 

Tiiis  College  is,  in  feet,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  SurgeoMS ;  the  latter  being  separated 
from  the  Barbers,  by  a  royal  charter  in  1800.  No 
person  can  legally  practise  as  physician  or  surgeon 
in  London  without  then*  license. 

ST.  Paul's  catukdxial. 

The  best  aathority,  says  Mr,  l^nnaat^  which 
we  have  for  the  origin  of  this  cliurch,  is  from  its 
great  restorer.  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  When  he 
searched  for  the  foundatioa^,  his  opinion  that  there 
had  been  a  chmrch  on  this  spot  built  by  the  cliris- 
tians  ua  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  confirmed, 
as  in  this  search  he  met  with  the  ordinal  presby- 
terium,  or  semi-circular  chancel  of  the  old  church. 
This  consisted  only  of  Kentish  rubhie-stone,  art- 
fully worked,  and  consolidated  with  exceeding 
bard  nK)rtar  in  the  Roman  noanner.  He  exploded 
the  notion  of  there  having  been  a  temple  of  Diana, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  boms  of  animals  used  ia 
ihe  sacrifices  of  thot  goddess,  nothing  of  the  kind 
Jiaving  been  discovered  in  all  his  researches. 
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The  first  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  and  to  have 
been  rebtiilt  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  This 
was  again  depiolished  by  the  pagan  Saxons  ;  and  , 
restored  in  603,  by  Sebert,  a  petty  prince,  ruKng 
in  these  parts,  under  Cthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the 
first  Christian  monarch  of  the  Saxon  race ;  who, 
«.t  the  instance  of  St.  Augustine,  appointed  Meli- 
tus  the  first  bishop  of  London.  Erkenwald,  the^ 
.son  of  King  Offa,  fourth  in  succession  from  Meli- 
tus,  ornamented  his  cathedral  very  highly,  and 
improved  the  revenues  with  his  own  patrimony. 
He  was  most  deservedly  canonized,  for  the  very 
litter,  in  which  he  was  carried  in  his  last  illness, 
continued  many  centuries  to  cure  fevers  by  the 
touch ;  and  the  very  chips  carried  to  the  sick,  re- 
stored them  to  health ! 

When  the  city  of  London  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  1086,  this  church  was^ burnt;  the  Bishop  Mau- 
ritius began  to  rebuild  it,  and  laid  the  foundations, 
which  remained  till  its  second  destruction,  from  the 
same  cause^  in  the  last  century.  Notwithstanding 
Mauritius  lived  twenty  years  after  he  Had  begun 
this  pious  woric,  and  bishop  Beauvaffes  enjoyed  the 
see  twenty  more,  yet,  such  was  the  grandeur  of 
the  design,  that  it  remained  imfinished.  The  first 
had  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  tower  bestowed  on 
him,  as  materials  for  the  buildine ;  and  Henry  I. 
bestowed  on  Beauvages,  part  of  tne  ditch  belong- 
ing to  the  Tower,  which,  with  purchases  made  by 
himself,  enabled  him  to  enclose  the  whole  with  a 
wall.  The  same  monarch  granted  besides,  that 
every  ship  which  bifought  stone  for  the  church, 
should  be  exempted  from  toll ;  he  gave  him  also 
all  the  great  fish  taken  in  his  precincts,  except  the 
tongues ;  and,  lastly,  he  secured  to  him  and  his 
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successor  the  delicious  tithes  of  all  his  venison  in 
the  county  of  Essex. 

The  steeple  was  finished  in  1221.  The  noble 
subterraneous  church  of  St.  Faith,  ^cclesia  Sanctas 
Fidis  in  cryptis,  was  begun  in  1257.  tt  was  sup- 
ported by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered  pillars, 
with  ribs  diverging  from  tliem  to  support  the  so- 
lemn roof.  This  was  the  parish  church.  The 
undercroft,  as  these  sort  of  buildings  were  called, 
had  in  it  several  chaunteries  and  monuments. — 
Henry  Lacie,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1312, 
made  what  was  called  the  new  work  at  the  east 
end,  in  wliich  was  the  chapel  of  our  Lady,  and 
that  of  St.  Dunstan. 

THE    CHAPTER    HOUSE. 

Adjoining  the  south  transept,  was  circular,  and 
supported  by  four  central  pillars  of  more  elegant 
gotnic  than  the  rest  of  the  building.    This  pro- 

{'ected  into  a  most  beautiful  cloister,  two  stories 
ligh.  On  the  walls  was  painted  the  Machabre,  or 
dance  of  death,  a  common  subject  in  religious 
places.  It  represented  a  long  train  of  men  of  all 
orders,  from  the  pope  ,to  the  lowest  of  human  be- 
ings ;  each  figure  has  death  as  his  partner,  shaking 
his  remembering  hour-glass.  This  cloister,  the 
dance,  and  several  fine  monuments,  were  demo- 
lished by  the  Protector  Somerset,  when  he  was 
erecting  his  palace  in  the  Strand. 

Farther  to  the  west,  adjoining  to  the  south  side, 
was  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory.  In  one  of 
the  towers  which  ornamented  the  western  front, 
was  the  bishop's  prison,  or  Lollard's  tow,er ;  the 
scene, '  says  Mr.  Pennant,  of  many  a  midnight 
murder. 

One  Richard  Hunn,  committed  there  in  1514, 
was  most  foully  mur^lered,  being  hanged  there  by 
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the  contrivance  of  Horsey,  the  chancellor  of  the 
dioces^,  who  pretended  this  unfortunate  man  had 
been  guilty  ot  suicide,  and  buried  his  body  igno-» 
miftiously.  However,  though  the  coroner's  in- 
quest detected  the  murderers,  they  were  defended 
by  the  Bishop  Fitz-James.  Still  the  king  inter* 
fered,  and  ordered  the  Chancellor  Horsey,  and  his 
accomplices  to  pay  the  children  of  the  deceased 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Whether  this  was  actu- 
ally paid  is  not  mentioned ;  however,  the  murder- 
ers escaped  with  a  pardon. 

The  style  of  the  ancient  cathedral  vras  a  most 
beautifiil  gothic  ;  ovei*  the  east  end  was  an  elegant 
circular  window  :  the  ancient  plans  do  not  deHver 
down  to  us  the  foruas  of  tbe^two  transepts.  The 
dimensionsyof  the  whole  in  1309,  were  these :  the 
length  6^  feet ;  the  breadth  120 ;  the  height  of  the 
root  of  the  west  part  from  the  floor  102 ;  of  the 
tower  260 ;  of  the  east  part  1 88  ;  of  the  spire  mode 
6f  w^ood  covered  with  lead  274.  The  wlwle  space 
occupied  by  the  old  church  was  three  acres  and  a 
half,  one  rood  and  a  half  and  six  perches. 

The  nave  was  supported  by  clustered  pillars  and 
round  arches,  in  tiie  style  presei'ved  by  the  Nor- 
mans after  the  conquered  Saxons.  The  galleries 
and  windows  of  the  transepts  wea^e  also  finished 
with  rounded  arches.  The  screen  to  the  choir, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  were  gothic ;  the  for- 
mer was  ornamented  with  statues  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whose  remains  were  brought 
to  St.  Paul  s  ill  1586  with  great  magnificence,  had 
no  other  monument  than  a  board  with  a  most 
WTretched  inscription.  The  ^reat  Wakingham's 
remains  were,  iu  a  manner,  stolen  into  bis  grave 
here  by  his  friends,  for  fear  of  an  arrest.  And 
after  particularizing  many  illustrious  persons  bu^ 
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riqd  in  the  ancient  church,  Mr.  P.  qonducleswi^'' 
the  melancholy  corpse  of  Doctor  I^onne,  the  wU^ 
of  his  time,  standing  in  a  niche^  and  wrapped  a 
'  a  shroud  gathered  about  his  head,  iridi  nis  feH 
resting  on  an  urn.  T4ot  long  before  his  death,  he- 
dressed  himself  in  that  fuhereal  habit,,  placed.  hiA- 
f<^t  on  an  urn  fixed  on  a  board  exactly  of  his  pwu 
iieiglit,  and,  shutting  his  eyes  like  a  departed  peiiT- 
son,  was  drawn  in  that  attitude  by  a  sKilfulpaiiH. 
ter.  This  gloomy  piece  he  ^kept  mhi^  room  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  on  March  ,31,  1031;  after^ 
which  it  served  as  a  pattern  for  his  ^mb. 

The  high  altar  dazzled,  with  gems  and  gold,  the 
gifts  of  its  numerous  Totaries,    John,  King  of 
1' ranee,  when  prisoner  in  England,  first  payix^  fajis. 
respects  to  St*.  Erkenwald's  shrine,  ofTered  lour  ba-» 
sons  of  gold:  and  the  gifts  at '  the  obsjequies^  of 
princes  foreign  and   British,   were  of  umnense 
value.    On  the  day  of  the  conversion  of  the  tutelar 
saint,  the  charities  were   prodigious,  first  to  th**' 
souls,  when  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  pardoti  was  . 
given,   vere  pc^nitentibus,  contntis  et  cbnfessts : 
and  by  order  of  Henry  III.  fifteen-  hundred 'tapera^ 
were  placed  in  the  church,  and  fifteen  thoasaad. 
poor  people  fed  in  the  church-yard. 

But  the  most  singular  offering  wu&'that  of  a  fat ' 
doe  in  winter,  and  a  buck  ija  summer,  made  at  the . 
high  altar,  on  the  day  of  the  commemoratipn  ojf 
the  saint,  by  Sir  William  de  Baiide  and  his  fsamlf^i 
and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the  canons  resi- " 
dent.    This  was  in  lieu  of  twenty  two  acres  of  land 
in  £sse>c,  which  bdonged  to  the  canpns  of  this 
church.    Till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  tlie  doe  or  ' 
buck  was  received  soleinnly  at  the  altar  by  the 
dean  &nd  chapter,  attired  in  their  sacred  vestments, 
and  crowned  with  garlands  oi*  roses,    Mr.  tVarton 
says,  the  body  of  SiQ  buck  was  sent  to  be  baked. 
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Syt  the  bead  being  fixed  on  a  pole,  the  procession 
iisuecVput  at  the  west  door,  where  the  keeper  that 
brought  it  bibwed  the  death,  and  then  the  homers 
afl  about  th^  city*  were  fain  to  answer  him;  for 
wh,ifch  each  man  received  from  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter four  pence  m  money  and  their  dinner,  while 
the  kefeper  that  brbught  it  was  allowed  his  meat 
ahd 'drink,  and  five  shillings  in  money ;  and  on 

§6ib^"aw(iy,  he  received  a  loaf  of  bread,  having 
^e  picture  of  St.  Paul  upon  it. 

The  boys  of  St.  Paul's  used  also  to  act  mysteries, 
or  holy  plays ;  and  so  jealous  were  they  of  this  pri- 
vilege,, that  ttey  petitioned  Richard  II.  to  prohi- 
Ijlt  some  ignorant  and  inexperienced  persons  from 
acting  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament  to  th« 
prejudice  pf  the  church.  Even  Dean  Colet  coun- 
tenanced these  mummeries,  by  enjoining  his  scho- 
lars to  atttend  the  boy-bishop  at  Paul's  every  Chil- 
d^rtnas  day.  iTiis  prelate  in  miniature  used  to 
preach;^  and  receive  nis  offerings  of  a  penny  from 
each  person.  Sometimes  they  sung  indecent 
songs',  and  danced  and  committed  the  most  dis- 
gusting profanations.  In  France,  an  act  of  the 
S'liain^t  of  Bheims  put  an  end  to  them ;  in 
gland  the  Reformation  abolished  these  impie- 
ties with  others. 

But  so  tnany  were  the  lurking  places  about  this 
cathedral  arid  cloistera,  that  to  prevent  the  commisr . 
sion"  of  robberies  and  even  murders,  Edward  I.  gave 
petmission  to  the  dean  aiid  chapter  to  inclose  the 
whole  With  a  wall,  and  to  have  gates  to  shut  of  a 
night  to  exclude  disorderly  people.  Within  these 
walk,  oh  the  north-west  side  was  the  bishop's  pa- 
lace^ that  is  to  say  upon  the  spot  called  Lonaon 
House  Yard,  now  a  passage  from  St.  Paul's  Chijrch- 
yardto  Paternoster-row.  Since  reading  of  Pen- 
ntifif^  London,  we  have  seen  an  old  lease  of  some 
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bouses  in  Ave  Maria-lahe,  between  that  and  Lou- 
don House  Yard,  that  point  out  the  temporary  re- ' 
sidencc  of  the  infamous  Bonner";  as  it  there  ex- ' 
pvessed,  that  four  houses^  No.  4^  5f  6,  and  7^  stand 
on  the  ground  which  had  been  the  site  of  "  Bon^  * 
ner's  stables." 

London  House,  or  the  bishop's  residence  here,* 
was,  according  to  Froissart,  a  building  of  vast  ex- 
t^nt,  and  frequently  lodged  our  kings  and  queens 
on  different  occasions. 

The  last  circumstance  of  note  which  has  distin*  ^ 
guished  this  cathedral,  was  the  funeral  of  Lord  . 
Nelson,  on  January  9,  1806,  after  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar,  on  the  25th  of  October  1805.  Thebodv 
of  the  deceased  having  lain  in  state  at  Greenwich  ' 
Hospital,  was  on  the  8th  of  January  riemoved  from 
thence  by  water  to  the  admiralty.  The  following  * 
is  the  order  pf  procession  from  thence  and  to  St;  ' 
Paul's: 

First  barge. — ^The  standard  at  ihe  head  r  the  * 
guidon  borne  by  Capt.  Durham,  supported  by  two 
ucutenants  in  full  uniform  coats,  black  waistcoats, 
beeches  and  stockings,  and  crape  round  their  hati 
and  arms.  /  ^ 

Second  barge. — Officers  of  arms,  bearing  the 
target,  sword,  helmet,  and  crest  of  the  deceased. 
The  banner,  as  Knight  of  the  Bath,  was  borne  by  ' 
Captain  Rotherham,  at  the  head  of  the  barge.  The 
great  banner  was  borne,  at  the  door-place,  by  Cap-  - 
tain  Moorsom,  supported-  by  two  lieutenants.  - 

•  Third  barge.— The  •  BODY,  this  barge  was  • 
cfovered  with  black  velvet,  and  adorned  with  black  " 
feathers.  In  the  centre  was  a  viscount's  coronet; 
and  three  bannerols  were  affixed  to  the  outside  of' 
the  barge.  la  the  steerage  were  six  lieutenants  of - 
the  navy,  and-  six  trumpets.  Clarfencieux  king  at ' 
arms  sat  at  the  hie^d  ofthe  coffin>  bear  iog  «  vit-^ 
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cqi^ot's  coionet  on  a  black  velvet  cusibioo.  The 
staQ<^d  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  the  head  of 
the  barge.  The  rowers  of  this  baf;ge  w<?re  i'orty-: 
sipc.seamen  belonging  to  the  Victory,  The. other 
b^ffes  were.rowed  by  Greenwich  pensioners,, 

fourth  barge. — ^The  chief  mourner,  Admiral  Sir.. 
Peter  Parker,  Bart,  h^^trjain-b^arer,  the  Hon.  Cap- 
tain, Blackwood  :  supporters  to  (he  chief  niouriferir 
Ajjmifals  Lord  H(^^  and  Kadstocji  :  :six  assistant 
mourners,  Vide-admirals  Cald>veH,  Haaiilton,  ^n^. 
g^i^Bl\f^}f,SixjB^  M.  Pole, 

&rl^  Four  ^uppo^tera  of  thq  p^l,  Vice-admira)» 
Wliit^ed,^  ^dy^g<r>  T^y^^h  ^nd,  Ke^-admiral:  £« 
l^ilftvey.  Six  bearers  of  the  canopy,  Bearradmi* 
rils  Ajrlmer,  Domett,  T.^  Wells>  Drury,.  Sir  Isaac 
Cjo^,  and  Sir  William  R.  Dougjas,  Barts..  They . 
iv^e  aQiu  moumuigcloali^^^  oyer  their  full  uniform 
coats.  The  banner  of  embleqci^  was  b^rpe  in  their  i 
bargee  by  Lord  Nelson  s  own  captain,  Captain  T. 
M.Hamy^ 

FUithr--Hi8  majesty '^  bar^^^ 

Sixth  baiige.— The  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Seventh  ^rge. — ^Tbe  right  hpn«  the  lord  mayor^ 
&c,  '    ' 

Eighth  barge«— The  committee  esp^ially  ap- 
pointed by  tne  corporation  of  Lond(Hi,.pnocca9ipa.> 
of  Lord  I^elson's  funeral. 

N^nth  baige.r-The  committee  of  the  corporaticm 
for.  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Thames. 

The  lOth,  Uth,  IStl^,  IStK  14tb^  l^th^  l6tb  and 
17th  barges  bore  respectively  th^  worshipful  com^ 
palsies;  oi  drapers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths,  skin-  . 
ners,  mjerchant-tai}<KrS|  irpnmox^ers,  stationers,  and 
a^diecaries* 

The  wliole  of  the  barges  wete  flanked  by  wmr 
jbf^tSj  vidi;Xiver  fencibjes,  harttoyr  marines^  &c« 
tc^, '.  Tiiey  ha4  alltheir  colons  h4lf-sta£ 


On  the  9th,  about  eleven  o'dock,  the  procession 
began  tdmove  in  the  following  order  ftdm*tfae^tiid« 
miralty  to  St.  Paul's : 

Marshalmen  to  clear  the  way. 

Messenger  to  the  cotlege  of  arms. 

Six  condoctors,  with  viscounrs  crest  aiid  badge 

upon  their  arms ;  staves,  with  coronets. 

TDrrty^etght  Greenwich  pensioners  in  bkiok  doflks* 

Forty-eight  seamen  belonging  to  the  Victoty^ 

with  crape  hat-bands. 

Six  watenneh  of 'the  deceased,  in'blaek,  with 

badges  on  their  arms. 

Drums  and  fifes« 

Drum-major. 

Trumpets. 

Office  of  thecoUej^e  of  arms. 

Masters  in  chancery,  and  dignitaries  of  thela^; 

the  chief  justices  gdikg  last 

•Judge  of  the  admiralty,  chamberlSa  of  the  exehe- 

-quer,  -groom  of  the  chamber,  master  of  the  e^ 

remonies. 

Knights  of  the  bath. 

Knights  marshal. 

Baronets. 

Gentleoum  usher,  cairry ing  a  carpiet  oH  a  eeduon^ 

£or  trophies  %  be  deposited  in  the  dinreh* 

Officers  of  the>housdiold  to  theideceated. 

Pe^s  and  public  officers. 

Trumpets. 

Richmond  hendd. 

Great  banner,  ^gauntlets,  hehnec,  swdtd,  fcc^tffe 

deceased,  bcorne  by  herftkt^ 

Coronet  on  a  onshioti  bornie  by  Noi^ylKing  dl 

Arms  (acting  for  Gl|U(«tiiciettx)|,  wiAi  g^tkiieii 

ushers  on  each  side. 

The  oar,  with  the  B^ Y,  the  ptU  Wqjt^dflid  %^ 

four  admirals. 
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Garter  king  at  arms. 
Chief  mourner;  his  train  supported  by  a*  captain  in 
the  navy:  gentlemen  ushers  on  each  side.* 
Six  assistant  mourners. 
Banner  of  emblems. 
Relations  of  the  deceased. 
Officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 
..The  military  assembled  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  near  10,000  regulars,  independent  of  volun- 
teers.   The  regulars  consisted  chiefly  of  the  fe- 
1.  giments  that  had  fought  in  Egypt,  and  partici- 
pated with  the  deceased  in  delivering  that  coua- 
Sfrom  the  power  of  France, 
e  car  in  which  the  body  was  conveyed,  was 
peculiarly  magnificent.     It  wlas  decoratea  with  a 
carved  resemblance  of  the  head  and  stern  of  hjt 
Majesty's  ship  the  Victory)  surrounded  with^scut- 
cheons  of  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  adorned 
.  with<approprkLte  mottos  and  emblematical  devices, 
.  under  an  elevated  canopy,  in  the  ibnn  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  six  sable  plumes,  and 
a  viscount'6  coxUti^t  in  the  centre,  supported  by  four 
coluxnns,  reprei^enting  palm  trees,  intwined  with 
wreaths  of  natural  lauTei  and  cypress; 

Thi»  day,  with  many  persons,  was  as  much  or 
more  a  day  of  festivity  than  of  mourning ;  but  not 
altogether  so  with,  the  tars  that  were  iHtought  up 
from  Chatbapa  to^grace  the  trophies  cS  the  deceased 
hero;  for  by  eom^  unaccountable  oversight,  no 
provision  was  made  even  for  {heirtefreshment  after 
the  ceremony  was  over!  Another  circumstance 
which  also  gave^oflfence  to  numbers  .of  people,  was 
I  the  scandalous  jconducjt.  of  the  offioers  ot  this  cathe- 
dral in  exhibipng,  dyfing  ^ome  days,  the  cofHn  of 
.  the  deceased  for  a  shilling  a  heap,  and  denying 
.^l^is  ijidylg^PK^^  without \tbLe  fee  to.sevcral.of  thfi 
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sailors  that  applied  for  that  purpose  after  the  bodj 
"had  been  deposited  there ! !  .         ' 

For  a  long  time,  it  was  a  well-founded  objectioa 
to  this  cathedral,  "  that  its  interior  was  almost  en^ 
tirely  destitute  of  decoration.".  The  recent  addi- 
tional ornaments  of  statues  and  monuments  have 
done  this  away.  Among  the  first  pf  these  is  that 
t>f  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  the  celebrated.  Sir 
William  Jones;  among  the  latter  are  those  to  the 
memory  of  Captains  Burgess,  Faulkner,  "^Vestcot^ 
•Riou,  and  Moss,  General  Dundas,  Sec.  inc. 

Among  several  persons  of  eminence  interred 
here  are,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;,  James  Barry,  Escj* 
Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  &c,  &cV      '    ^  /  ' 

•  Among  the  tattered  flags,  the  trophies  of  ^itislj 
Valour,  those  near  the  western  door  were  partly 
tkken  in  the  American  war,  and  partly  at  Valen- 
ciennes ;  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  near  the 
horth  door,  were  taken  by  Lord  Howe  in  June 
i7j34 ;  those  on  the  right  are  the  flags  tatea  from 
the  Spaniards  by  Lord  Nelson  in  1797';  and  on  the 
left  are  those  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Lord  Dup- 
cati  at  Camperdown,  and  by  Lyrd  Keith  at  tlie 
Ciipe  of  Good  Hope.  u      .    ' 

•  Ferhaps  among  the  mor^uments  in  this  church 
there  is  not  one  more  worthy  of  notice  than  tijat 
of  -its",  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren. .  It  is  tcj 
be  found  at  the  south-east  end,  under  the  windp'wj^ 
<?»overod  by  a  plaih  stone  about  eighteen  inclies 
from  the  pavement,  upon  which  is  the  following 
in§cf iptiph ; —  ' .   '  *       /     ' 

•  "*liere  lies  Christopher  Wren,  Kfaight,  builder 
bf  this  Cathedral  Church  orf  St.  Paulj  who  died  in, 
the  \(ltis  of  our  Lord  1,723,  and  of  his  age  91  "   . 

Cii  the-wall  over  his  he^d  is  a  tablet ;'  tlie  follow- 
ing i§  a  transl'ation  of  the  tatia  inscripti<Mi  upon 
the  samo :~  - 
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"  Underneath  lies  Christopher  Wren,  the  builder 
of  the  church  and  this  city.  Who  Hved  upwards 
ofnine^  years-— not  for  himself;  but  for  the  public 
good.  lieadery  tjtouldyou  search  otit  his  mqnum^t? 
Look  around" 

Sir  Christopher  was  the  son  of  the  Eevercn4 
Christopher  Wren,  rector  of  East  Knoyle,  in  Wilt- 
shire, wno  was  brother  to  Dr.  Mattnew  Wren, 
Bishop  of  Ely ;  he  was  born  in  tendon  o^  the 
i!Oth  of  October,'  1632.  Being  pf  a  tender  cou- 
stitution^  be  was  at  first  e^vicated  at  home  under,  a 

Jtivate  tutor,  bat^was  at  leng^th  placed  ijuder  Dr. 
iixsby,  at  Westniinster  §chom^;  at  fourteen  be  was 
admitted  a  gentleman  commoner,  at  Wadh^m 
College,  Oxford. .  He  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
ag;e  wjbra  be  invented  a  new, astrpnomiQ4i  instrur 
ient,  reseml^ling  ,an  orrery,  by  its  .repres^ptatiqa 
of  the.  heavenly  Ibp^ies.  Abput  the  saijaie  tiipe  be 
also^itwezited  ft  coripus  pneumatic  eii>gi|ie, ,  and  by 
bisj^re  telents^ained  ;tiie  admiration  apd  friend- 
sJup  of  fit.  WitBiis,  the  warden  of  his  cpllege,  and 
^  pX'  W^»  iSaviHan  Prpfessor  pf  AjStrpa^  ,at  the 
^xpejpllabe.  By  .njin  be  wm  jntrpc^uced  ,to  the 
Knbwieclge  snA  favour  of  Chs^lcs,  lElector  Pala« 
tincj  to  w|H>m  he  presented  several  mechanical 
instniinepts  pf  his  owp  invention;  at  sixteqi  he 
€9iitrtvea  and  modelled  in  .paste  board,, an  hypo- 
thesis of  the  l^nar  equatibns,  in  .which  her  orbits 
ivere^^xactly  demonstfated  accqrdiqg  %o  t^e  ^theory 
^f'Tycho  Br^e. 

-  in  1656,  he  invented  the  method  of  infusing 
liq^uors  ipfunediiitely  iotp  t|ie  mass  .of  blood  in  an 
anifiial  body,  which,  ^ke  some  other  inventi(Hi9 
i^f  nis,jbfing  challenged  by  the  Ger^ians  and. other 
foreigners^"  opcasioued  the  l>oy«^l  Society  to  pub- 
lish a  paper  m  Sir  Chastopher  s  defence. 
After  he  had  b«en  chosen  astronomy  profcsisor 


in  On^sftAih  cbllege^  in  1658,  hie  was  the  Sm  df 
any  one  Vrtib  aisccrmiea  that  a  straight  libe  ft- 
ed^ial  io  tibte  cirdbid;  ami  about  the  sisoie  tike  kh 
seized  the  ^oWeni  tdativte  to  the  then  hfeWly  Aii^ 
covjered  (ellibtical  astronomy.    This  had  been  ^prt^ 

E'^:  by  (be  tcelebrated  M.  Pascal^  nndeir  Viik 
^tiame  of  Jean  de  Montfert,  to  all  tJie&)^- 
athematictan!^^  a  challenge.  My.WreiiS6it 
his  settttioii  iJ6  the  t!b&Den|^,  with  another  probleiii 
for  Ae  French  ihatheinaticians  tb  solte.  Betw^ 
the  years  106a  and  1666;  U»  time  was  sipeht  at 
O^lofd,.  knd  iii  travdHnj^  on  die  continent,  iti  oi^ 
der  to  his  iinprbvement  m  the  science  of  ardxitet^ 
ture;  and  immediately  after  the  g«eat  fire  he  ^di 
appoihied  iuri^eyor-geneml  and  principal  atdiftedt 
1^  febiiiliitig  the  whole  city,  in  wjbich  #afr  in-- 
cItidiM  m^  onfy  thecath«drai  of  St.  Panl,  but  fifty- 
toe  riftrish  chtircbes.  £very  one  has  heard  that 
the  beauty  of  his^  plans  were  exedlen^  but  drs- 
jptt^  eoncerr&g  private  property,  and  ^e  hast^ 
(o(  Aie  (jtisens  of  iiondon  for  rebaUding,  would  not 
Gaffer  tfiem  to  be  axloptM.  In  1669,  he  finished 
fihe  thtotre  at  Oxford;  and  in  )67or^^fo3Uidati0n 
of  the  royal  obsesvaitoiy  was  laidat  Gceenwich^. 
consistent  wilb  his  jplan.  I»  1683,  he  began  to- 
b^!d  ffie  palace'  at  Winchester,  and* in  the  samel 
1^  Wais  wppinted  a  commissioner  for*  Chets^d. 
C^^ge.  in  1685,  he  was  chosen  membecof  pi^ 
Uaftient  fbr  PIvnipt<^n  in  Dewnshine.  Iii'  1690,  he 
began  to  bnira  d^  ti^o  royal  apaAmtnte  in  Hamp*- 
ton  Const,  whi<(^  were  finished  in  1694,  just  be*- 
IM  th^  dkfLiU  of  OheenMary*  He  alse^began  t^ 
tarry  oar  ttilt  bmlding.  ef  Gneenwich^  Hospital  iitt 
Aie  ioHowih^yeai^.  ki  1710,  he  Wished  the  6n,^ 
thedral  of  St.  VtoL    Ik  April  171d,  ih  cohfee^ 

S'  stice  6f  solne  pblitii^  aiirangements,  his  patent^ 
the  loyitf  works  wiis  superseded  m  the  eighty^ 
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•ixth.year  of  his  age,  after  more  th^a  fifty  yeafS 
went  m  a  continued  active  and  laborious  service  to 
.tne  crown  and  the  public.    Till  this  time  be  had 
resided  in  a  bouse  appropriated  to  the  office. of 
jpurveyor-general,  in  Scotland-yard;  after  his  re- 
moval he  Uved  occasionally  in  St.  Japes's-str^et. 
^Another  house  of  tliis  descrii>tion  was  at  Hamptpa 
.Court,  the  enjoyment  of  which  had  been -grj^^e^ 
him  by  9^^^^  Anne  upon  an  exchequer  lease.  Hi$ 
Vigour  of  mind  continued,  with  a  vivacity,  jrar^jf 
found  in  bis  age,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  dUt 
Solution,  which  took  gjace  after  a  few  days  illii^i 
occasioned  by  a  cold  caught  comins  from  Hampr 
ton  Coiu-t  to  London,  oi^  the  25tn  of  Februaiyi 
1723,  in  the  niuety-first  year  of  his  age.    He  die4 
as  he  lived,  with  great  serenity  and  little,  sicknessi 
and  his  funeral  was  mo$t  respectfully  attend§4.^  .^ 
.    Mr.  HO0V7  ^^^^9  ^^'^  intimately  acquainted  ^tb 
him,  justly  thougbt  ''that  since  the. time  of  Arr 
^imcdc^  there  scarcely  ever  met  in  one  -man  so 
great  perfection,  such,  a  mechanical  hand,  and  $0 
philosophical  vi,  mind/*    Sir   Isaac  Newton  iflgo 
.thouffht  that  '^  iSir  Christopher  Wren,.  Dr.  Wallij^ 
and  Christian  Augeh,  were  by  far  the  greatest  gepr 
xnetriciaQs  of  the  age.*' 

Th'is  great  laaster  of  architcctu^l  constructip^ 
ahv^ys  said,  that  if  tbe  dome  of  St.  Paul's  settle^ 
it  would  be  towards  the .  south.  This  has  ta)s€|i 
place  as  bc^cedicted,  in  consequence,  of  his  not 
being  Allovv.ed^tone,  as  be  desired,  instead  of  rubf 
ble  to  fill  up" the  piers,  -  .      ..     j 

Jbough  Sir  Christopher  was  twiqe  inaxried,  4^ 
to  Paith,  tti^  daughter  of  Sir  ThoipasXogbiiii.of 
Blechingdou,  in  U.xfordshirej,  and.  next  to  Jan^ 
dauglKer  of  W'illiaixi  Lord  Fitzii^illiaqiy  ^aron  of 
Xifford,  in  Iriil^nd,  we  only  hear  of  one.  w)n  by 
whow  severiJ  yolumes  of  original,  drawingg  yf^9 
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presented  to  the  library  of  All  Souls,  Oxford;  and 
one  daughter,  Miss  JaUe  Wren^  who  died  about 
1702,  in  the  e6th  year  of  her  age,  and  is  interred' 
in  St,  Paul's  Cathedral 


ST.    FAITHS,    UNDER    ST.    PAULS. 

This  dt  present  iy  nothing  more  than  the  vault' 
under  the  choir/ and  which  before*  the  ereat 
4re  was  the  parish  church  of  St.  Faith.  Itis  aboutf 
Seventeen  feet  below  the  area,  or  floor  cSP 
ihe.  present  church,  and  pfobably  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and'  every  way  curious  vaults  in  the 
world.  Here  the  coffins  are  buried  in  tlie  gi^ound* 
and  do  not  lay  on  the  surface,  as*  in^  other' 
vaults. 

•   FortnerJy  tlvis church wasstyled 'Hcclesia  Sanctd 
Videi'in  cn/piis;  or  the  church  of  St:  IJ^tth  in  thcf* 
vaiite  under  ground,  being  situated  at  the  west  end* 
of  Jesus  Chape!  under  the  choir^  and  which  served^ 
as  a  parish  church  for  part  of  St;  Paul's  Stump,  St.- 
Paul^s    Church-yard,     Paternoster-row, '  QueenV 
Hern!  Court,  part  of- IvjMane,  Warwick-fene,  8ic; 
But  Jesus  Chapel  being  suppressed  by  King  Ed^ 
ward  VI.  the  parislikmers  ot  St/  Faith  were,  in. 
1551,  permitted  to  remove  into  the  sam^,  and  it 
eoniinued  a  parish  church'  till  tlve  cathedrtll  was^ 
demolished  in  the  great  fire*     Port  of^  the  church- - 
yard  befonging-to  St:  Faith's  was  talrert  in  to  en- 
mrge  the  stfeet-atthe  east^^nd*,  but'  a  pjart*of  it, 
which  still  remains  within  theiroh  riuHttg,  serves** 
as  a  burial  pkjce  for  the  parish ioncrst  ^  ^  * 

Tiiere  are  prayers-  in  the  present x-athedrftf  at'a.^ 
ouarter  before- ten,  and  a  quarter  tpforc*  three,'' 
oaily ^  and  .in  the  chapel  early-- phiyers'^it'  sik^^ 
o'clock  in  the  summer,  aad  at  sev<*a*in  tfi«^ 
ii^inttr ■  '  •  *        .""-^:  **•  s''-^ 
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JtAVh^S  CROSS. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  pulpit  of  wood, 
mounted  upon  stone  steps;  this  pulpit  was  coveied 
with  lead ;  here  some  or  the  most  eminent  divined  - 
were  appointed  to  preach  eVery  Sunday  afternoon. 
The /court,  the  mayor,  and  th^  didermfin  often  re* 
pjajuced  hsm'i  the  qomi^oi^  people  ^nostly^at  m  the 
oj^n  air,^  the  king  ^^d  hi^  attendants  had  covered 
gj^Ilgriies;  but  sometimes  in  vpry  bad  weather  the 
{i^ieaqher  used  to  go  to  a  place  called  the  Shrow4s» 
a,  covjered  spape  on  the  aide  of  the  church.  Con- 
siderable contributioBS  were  raided  among  the  no* 
l^illty  and  cltizeos,  to  support  such  preachers  as 
were  (as  was  often  the  case)  called  to  town  fron^ 
either  of  the  uuiversici^s.  In  particular,  the  lord 
mayor  ^nd  aldermen  ordered  that  eveiy  preacher, 
^ho  came  from  a  distance,  should  be  freely  accom-* 
ipodated,  during  five  days,  with  sweet  and  conve-- 
iiient  lodgings,  lire,  candle,  and  all  necessaries., 
^nd  noUi:e  was  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Lcmdon, 
to  the  preacher  appoif^ted  by  him,  of  the  place  he 
i^as  to  repaii.  |». 

We  bear  of.  this  being,  in  use  as  earljr  as.  the 
y^ar  1259«  ttw9»  n$ed.  not  od^  for  the  instmc- 
tio4  of  mankind,  by  th^  doctrine  of  the  preacheiv 
t^ut  for  every  purpose^  political  or  ecclesiastical: 
4br  giving  Ibrce  to  >oaths,  for  promulgating  of 
hw^,  or  rather  the  ^royal  pleasure,  for  the  emission 
^f  PAj^l  buQsy  Ipr  anath^atizing  sinners,  f^r  be«^ 
aedicttons,  for  exposing  <^f  penitents  imder  cen^ 
^^  9f  the  church,  for  recantations,  for  the  pri- 
^te  ends  of  the  mo^tiou^,  and  for  the  defiaumng 
0  those  who  \u^  incnrred  the  displeasure  dt 
crownied  heads* 

B«fe,  in  ISQQ^,  Balph  d«  B^doc,  Bcw  of  Su 
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PauPsy  crnsed  aU  those  nvho  had  searched,  in  (be 
ehnreh  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  for  a  hoard  of 
gold,  &c. 

Before  diis  cross,  in  1483,  vas  bioiight  Jane 
Sbore^  the  concubine  of  Edward  IV.  divested  of 
all  her  splendour  to  do  penanee. 

The  .tale  of  her  being  denied  all  susteliatice,  alict 
pf  her  perisbing  widi  hunger,  was  not  aiact.  She 
lived  to  a  great  age,  but  in  great  distresit  and  mi^ 
serahle  poveity ;  deserted  even  hy  those  %o  whool 
she  had,  dnriag  prosperity,  done  the  most  csseit^ 
tial  services.  She  dragged  a  wretehed  life,  evea 
to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Michael  Tyson,  made 
Mr.  Paanant  a  present  of  an  etching  of  this  un-^ 
fortunate  fiur,  aoue  by  himself,  from  the  original 
in  the  provost's  lodgings,  in  King's  College,  Cam^ 
bridge.  H^  hair  is  cnried  in  short  curls,  high 
above  her  neck^  and  mixed  with  chains  of  jewels, 
set  in  a 'lozenge  form:  her  neck  and  body,  as  'far 
as  beneath  her  arms,  ate  naked ;  the  first  has  twe 
strings  ol  pearls  hanging  loose  round  it:  over  her 
shoulders  is  a  rich  chain  of  jewels  set  in  circlesj, 
and  pendant  from  the  middle,  which  haoes  dowti 
her  breast,  is  a  rich  loaenge  <^  jewels,  ana  to  each 
link  is  affixed  one  or  more  pearls.  In  her  coaa-^ 
tenance  is  no  appearance  of  charms  i  she  mtot 
surely  have  attracted  tfie  hearts  of  her  lovers  by* 
her  intellectnal  beauties. 

Royal  contracts  oS  marriage  vere  noli&ed  to  the 
people  ftom  this  ^lace« 

ISttt  the  most  tamons  pKcaohsienis  ever  Blade 
here,  v^eie  those  dene  by  evderef  Henry  VIII;  ^ 
who  compelled  the  Bisho|^  of  Londei^  to  send  up 
lo  ^Faiiles  Cross,  from  Sonday  to  Sondayr 
preachers  to  preadidown  the  pope  s  authority ;  i» 
j^hcw'to  the  people  that  ht  was  i»  ta/ak^  ^Mt the 
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Sti^iple  Bishop  of  Jlome,  and  that  his  tisorpations 
y^ra  oaiy.  thfi .  effect  o£  the  negUgeace.  of  the 
princes  of  this  realm.  And  thus  his  holiness's  bulls 
were  fairly  baited  jout  of  tlie  kingdom  by  his  owa 
dogs.     .       -    ^, 

From  this  pulpit  was  proclaimed  to  the  people^ 
ty  Henry  Holbetchj  Bishop  of  Bochester,  the 
death-bed  re«aorse  of  the  same  tyrant;  who,  find- 
ing tj?e  itrqke  inevitable,,  ordered  thecharch  of 
t}>e  Gr^  FriaTs>  which  he  bad  converted  into  a 
$fcMrehqu«e,.  to  be  cleared  of  the  ffoods,  and  opened 
for  divine  si^rviee^  and  presented  by  patent  to  thj9 
city,  foir  the  relieving  of  the  poor. ' 

.  Many  are  the  examples  of  ^ persons' bearing  the 
fi^got,  and  of  making  public  recantation,  of 
jbteir  faith;  of  both  religions,  at  this  place. .  TJie 
Heibrmers  bore  that,  badge  as  a  nuirk  of  their 
escape ;  ih^  -Catholics;  were  excused  fnxn  the  bnmy 
ing,  therefore  were  excused  from  thei>urden4  The 
last  vvho  app^aifed^  was  a  seminary  BW^st,  who,  in 
1^93,  jnade  lus.recantation*  In  lisVfciif^Thoma* 
Newman,  prk^t,  b©«e  the  faggot  here  on^arsiogu* 
larof^casioiiy  for-  singing  mass  with  good  ale.  ib 
jbis  placet. Henry  tplrey,  Duke  of  Snfiblk>  sent  his 
phaplai%  l\ adding,  to  dissnadc  the  people  from 
revolting,  from  their*  allegiance  to  Queen  Mary.: 
yet,  actuated  h^.  weakaeai^and  ambition,  concurred 
in  settiju^  iip.bi$  xmliappy  daughter,  Jane  Ur«y,  ia 
opposition  to  his  rightful  sovereign. 
'.  M)l<^^  M$ury  mi^ie  use.  of  the  same  arts  in  i\c 
same  place,  and  appointed  several  of  lier  best  di-* 
yin^^  tp.  ffeacU.lbfcoklireiigion,-  and  her  design  of 
re^icyipg  the  -.an^jieat  worship;  but  so  averse  wero 
jbe.pepple,-i^at  ihe  attempt  was  attended  with 
great  tumnjts.  .Theae  she  allayed  by  the  tempo4 
ri^ry  exp^ients  of  iire  and  faggot. 
;  \Xbl^::f^&^oii  Qm^m  £lmb^th   was   wisd^r 
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>ishe(ed  In-  by  tbe^appointiaent  of  .gooci  ai|d  able 
laea  to  {>^acb/foi|i  tbis, cross. the  dwptiine. of  tbc 
reformation,  and  rejection  of  the  papal  power.; 
this  began  April' th^  9th,  •155&:  Vrom  hcace  she 
also  caused  the  memory  of  her  once?bebved  £sseil 
fo  be  blackened.  Some  sparks  of  indignation  re- 
maining in  the  queen,  that  were  imqueached  eveil 
•by.  bis  blood.  . 

i  In  \fi96,  while  the  lord  mayor  and  aldcnxsen  wert 
Qtteiidiuga  senaon^at  tiiis  .place,  they  received  aa 
order  from  the  quf^ea,  to  levy  a  thousand  abte^ 
bodi^  mea.  .They«  quitted  their  devotions,  anq 
performed  their  commission  before  eight  at  nighty 
aud  had  them  ready  armed  for  their  inareh  btibrQ 
morning*  Tbe  sen-'ice  they  were  designed«.fQl 
was  to  assist  ,the  Fripnch-  in  raising,  the  siegaiof 
Calais,  theo  besieged  by  the  Spaniards ;  }xat  thu 
l^lace* being  taken*  by  the  time  ttiey.  reached  Dov^r^ 
they  n^turncd  to  the  city,  after  a  week's  absenco* 
Froip  the-ju^al  policy  vf  Elieabeth,  it  k  possible 
the  sa:mon  and  order  were  bodi:preconcerted ;,  tbe 
moment  of  devotion .  being  the  aptest  to  inspim 
zcal^  and  promote  an  entfaoisiaatic  ardour  in  4h0 
people  to  fly  to  a  standard  raised  against,  aoiaasioif  - 
»o.  aetested,  and  so  inimioai^to.our  celigiou'.and  fi<« 
berties^  as  the  Spaniards.  .:«*  t 

The  last^sermon  whidx  was*  preached  atf  |bi9 
place,,  was^  b^ore  James.  I.  who  came  in  gteat 
state  on  horseback  from  Whitehall,  on  MioleKt 
IJnndajr,  1620:  -be  was  received  at. Temple-bar.  by 
the  lord ;  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  pcesentea 
hiia  .with  ft  pime  ofi  goid.  At  Stu,  Faul's  ha 
was  received  by  the  dergy  in  tfa^ii:,siotie8t.vest4 
mea^.  -  *i  -  ...  •  -^ 

The  obfect  of  the  sermon  wBs  tliajreiKtiring  df 
the  cathedraL  .  The  king  and  .the  pvineifiah  p«i>^ 
SOW  ratified  from  a  tb£  crosfi. .  to ,  the  bishof>]a..pai 
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kce^^t^  considt  on  tbe  mattet,  aiMJ^  after  tt 
magni&oeot  iMUKittet,  the  court  returned  to  Wki|e* 
hall. 

In  1561  the  noble  spire  wa6  totally  butat  hf 
lightning,  and  never  restored. 

In  coaseqitence  of  the  resoliftiond  taken  in  1620^ 
by  James  i.  to  repair  the  cuthedml^  riie  celebtated 
liiigo  Jones  was  appointed  to  the  woiic.  But  i^ 
was  not  attempted  till  the  year  1633,  when  Laud 
kid  the  first  stone,  and  luigo  the  fourth.  TIM 
great  architect  beguft  with  a  most  notorious  im- 
mupriety,  giving  to  the  ^est  end  a  povtieo  of  the 
Cdriuthian  order— beautiful  indeed — to  ttm  an* 
cient gothic  pile;  and  to  the  enA  of  the  two 
transepts  gothic  fronts  in  a  most  horrible  stylev 
The  great  fire  made  way  ibr  the  restorkig  of  this. 
m^^ficent  pile  in  its  present  noble  form  by  Vir 
Christopher  Wren,  an  architect  wordiy  of  so  great 
a-desii^n. 

A  sji^Iar  accident  happened  at  the  faeginninr : 
while  the  great  aichilect  was  setting  out  ihe  di-^ 
mensions  of  the  dome,  he  ordered  a  commoa  la* 
honrer  to  britig  him  a  flat  stone,  ta  be  laid  ai  a  dii» 
feetion  ta  the  maacms ;  he  brought  a  &^ment 
«f  a  gnr^esloae,  on  which  was  the  word  KeBur-^ 
gaok  This  was  not  lost  on  Sit  Christophec;  he 
caught  the  idea  of  th«  Pfacraix,  which  he  phieed 
on  'the  sooth  portico,  with  that  word  aut   be^*^ 


IV  first  stone  was  laid  aft  Jmw  61,  163ft;  and 
tbe  building  was  completed  by  him  m  I^IO;  but 
Ae  whde  cfecorataona  wcie  not  finished  till  I7ft9«. 
it  was  a  most  sin^huc  cncumstanc^  tfaac^  m^ 
withstanding  it  waa  tbisty-five  years  in  buiMo^ 
it  was  begun,  and  finished  by  one  aKhitect,  and 
NK  pvebae,  Heni^  Compton^  Bisho»  qC 
.    The  chuack  oiStr  PeMAiwwaJMUii^ 
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dred  .and  thirty-five  years  in  building,  in  the  reigns 
of  nineteen^  popesy  and  went  through  the  hands  of 
twelve  architects.  It  is  not,  as  often  mistaken, 
built  after  the  model  of  that  fomous  temple ;  for 
its  dimensions  are  less.  The  comparative  view  i« 
^iven  in  the*  ParentaUa,  and  copied  in  London  and 
Its  Environs.  The  height  of  St.  Peter's,  4a  the 
top  of  the  cross,  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
feet  and  a  half ;  that,  of  St.  PaulV.^^e  hundred 
and  forty  feet :  so  that,  from  its  situation,  it  is 
lofty  enough  to  be  seen  from  the  sea.  Th^ 
leng^i  of  the  first  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  teet;  of  the  latter,  five  hundred.  Ine 
greatest  breadth. of  St.  Peter's  is. three  hundred 
mid  sixty-four;  of  .St.  Paul's,  one  hundred  and 
«iehty. 

Jn  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  the 
body  qf  .this  cathedral  was  the  common  resort  c^ 
the  politicians,  the  news^-mongers,  and  idle,  in 
^en^»l.  It  was  called  Paul's  Walk.  It  is  men- 
tioned .in  the  old  plays,  and  other  booJu  of  the 
times. 

STATUE   OP   QVEEN    ANNE. 

The  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  of  white  :masble, 
with  the  figures  of  ikitain,  franee,  Iieland,  and 
America  at  die  base,  is  placed  before  the  .western 
front.  This  rose  fifom  the  chisel  of  Francis  Bird, 
as  did  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  pediment, 
and  the  ba^s-reliefs  under  the  portico. 

la  digging  theibundation  lor  the  reboUdiog  of^ 
|his  catbeiiral,  it  was  discovered,  :beneatb  the 
graves,  that  the  foundation  of  the  old  church 
rested  on  a  layer  of  hard  and  doae  pot  earth. 
Curiosity  led  Sir  Cbriatopher  Wren  to  search  fafw 
ther.  He  found  that  on  the  north  side  it  was  sist 
ie^  thick,  that  it  grew  thinner  towards  the  soi^faj^ 
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aind  on  the  decline  of  the  hiH  Was  scarcely  fotir. 
-On  stdvancing  farther,  he  met  with  nothing  but 
loose 'saiid  ;  at  length  he  came  to  water  and  sand 
mixed  with* periwinkles,  and  other  sea-shells;  and, 
by  boring,  came  at  last  to  the  beach,  and  under 
that  the  natural  hard  clay :  which  e\nnced  that  the 
sea  had  once  occupied  the  space  on  which  St. 
PauFs  jiow  stands.     It  was  the   ppirjion   of  our 

fteat  architect,  that  all  the  space*  between  Cam- 
erwdl-hill  and  the  hills  of  Essex  had  been  a  vast 
bay,  at  low  water  a  sandy  plain. 

•ITie  opinion  of  an  enlightened  foreigner,  upon 
the  whole,  must  be  admitted.  This  catliedral,  he 
<)bserves,.  is  not  unworthy  of  the  nation.  'Not- 
Vithstanding  ali  hs  faults,  it  wbuldbemuch  more 
admired  if  the  site,  concealing  its  proper  point  of 
view  from  the  spectator,  did  not  at  the  sanie^time 
hide  all  its  beauties.  It  is  generally  known  that  it 
'was  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  yet  it  only  resembles  it  in  its  shape  and  dome. 
Tl'he-fr(ml- towards  Ludgate-hill  is  more  superb,, 
and  has  an  effect  infinitely  more  interesting  tiftm 
y t.  Peter's :  it  wants,  however,  the  admirable  situa- 
tion, the  colonnade,  the  jet  d'eatt,  and  the  obelisk 
of  tbelattiBr. 

•  .  There  are  a  ^reat  niAnber  of  engravings,  of  tlie 
design  after  which  Sir  Christopher  Wreti,-  llie^r- 
chitect,  intended  to  have  executed  this  building. 
JJis  .plaii^was  iu  the  purest  Cireciaii  style;  ami  if 
his  advice  had  been'  followed.  London  mfght  now 
toast  tbe.  )gloTy  'aii  possessing  the-master-pieee  of 
modern  ardiitectiire.  The  consent  of  thte  chapter 
iofSt.  Paul's  being  unfortunately  necessary  on 
this  occasion,  they  rejected  the  idea,  observing  a.l 
the  same  time,  "  Ihat  such  an  ediiiice  would  rather 
resemble  a  Pagan*  temple  than  a  Christian 
qhujrdii.** .  •  *     * 
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There  is  no  other  example  of  a  single  architect 

having  begun  and  executed  a  building  of  such  an 

astonishing  immensity.  ;  It  was    the  labour  of 

lhirty*seven  years,  and  cost  a  million  two  hundred 

'  ttiousHnd  pounds  sterling. 

ST.  pacl's  school 

Is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
<;hurch-yard*.  The  original  building,  by  JDeao  Co^ 
let,  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  Londoil ;  but  the 
present  edifice  not  only  rose  in  its  place,  but  ateo  a 
house  for  the  second  masler,  and  a  library.  This 
house  has  a  handsome  front,  aaswerableto.the  high 
master's  at  the  north  end  of  the  school,  on.  which  h 
ioscxihedJEdh Precept<m$GrafnmMtkes.  Theschoo), 
.f  ropei'ly  called,  is  m  the  centre  of  the.  buildings 
«Uid  is  of  stone ;  it  is  adorned  with  rustic,  and  haft 
-a  hftudsome  pediment,  in  which  are  the  founder's 
arms  placed  in  a  shield :  upon  the  apex  stands  a 
'£gune  representing  learning.  Tlie  school,  whitt^i 
4s  large  and  spacious,  is  cnniamented  by  a  bust  of 
the  founder,  by  Bacon ;  and  another  of  Mr»  G. 
Thicknesse,  late  head  master,  and  some  entbltansU 
tic^  engravings,  the  gift  of  the  late  alderman 
BoydelL  The  school  consists  of  eight  classes  or 
forms ;  in  the  first  cbildreixleam  their  rudiments^ 
and  advance  into  other  forms  till  they  rise  to  .th^ 
eighth.  Whence  being  commonly 'made,  perfiect 
grammarians,  omtors,  and  poets,  W3eil  iostnicted  iu 
Latin,  Greek,  and  .Hebrew,  they  remove:  to.ri» 
uiaversities ;  and  many  .of  them  enjoy  cxhibkidns, 
some-of  ten  pounds  a.year  for  seven  ycars^  if  the^ 
^continue  so  long,  towaxds  their  maintenance  thene^ 
at  PauFa^Sichool  has  three  masters.^  Tlie,,hea4 
master  has  the  manor-bouse  of  Stepney  attached 
toixU  situation  as  preceptor.  ^         •  ••  ; 
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PATEBNOSTER   HOW. 

The  writers  of  the  city  topognmbv,  ^denamaiate 
this  a  loag  narrow  street^  mostly  ioDabited  by  book- 
sellers. At  present  it  is  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Hughson 
terms  it,  the  market  for  that  occupation,  it  has 
been  said  to  have  received  its  nAme  from  persons 
who  formerly  sold  Paternosters,  (or  the  Lord's 
'Prayer)  oeaos,  foseiies,  &c.  during 'the  a^es  of 
supcrstitioa;  and  as  itiras  in  the  way: to  St.raQl\5 
•Cathedral,  the  devout  of  lall  dcsenptions* might 
here  snpp^  themselves- with  these  artides. 

PatemosCer-row  afterwards  became -fiaQmioiis  f^ 
mercers^  lacemcn,  habtodashen,  and  other  trades; 
bnt  ever  since  17i24,tthe  bookselling  business  btt 
been  increasing  in  ^'  the  row/'  as  it  has  been  em- 
phatically called  of  late  years,  and  eteu  carried 
to  an  extent  b^ond  all  precedent* 

llie  firiadly  cooporation  of  the  opulent  book- 
adlers,  for  the  BiipjpcHt  of  the  trade,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  If  wealth  is  generally  the  patron  of 
genius,  eenhis  sooetimeB  leads  to  opulence:  thus 
we  have  neard,  that  the  monthly  review  originated 
here  in  Patemoster-row,  with  Mr.  Griffith,  long 
previous  to  that  gentleman's  removal  to  St.  James^ 
street.  And  with  others  who  might  be  named, 
whose  influence  upon  learning  and  learned  men,  wiU 
be  Jong  fek,  we  mieht  mention  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Johnson  of  St.  Paurs  churchyard,  of  whom,  without 
dispaiagement  to  any  other  person,  we  almost  fear 
it  nugr  be  said.    ^  Ue  has  not  1^  hia  equal.'' 

£very  person  conversant  in  the  history  of  die 
bookselling  business  in  this  city,  must  have^eard, 
that  the  original  seat  of  the  trade  was  in  a  greKt 
Ineasure  established  in  Duck-lane,  Smithfidd,  and 
in  Little  Britain.  With  the  view  Of  ilkstrdtin^ 
this  part  of  our  history,  we  have  ooUec^ted  the  lot 
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lowing'  paruculars,  whicli  tlioagb  ttey  belong*  to 
mj(:ther  p]doe,  arc  in  some  respects  naturally  coa- 
ni^cted  with  the  present  aiticle. 

LITTLK    BRITAIN; 

Or;  Bretagn^streety  wa$i  so  called  from  ite  biding 
the  resideace  of  the  I)^ke's  of  Bl^ctagne,  viz.  Alan 
tbe  Redf  Alan  the  Black,  and  others  till  they  re- 
moved to  LoveFs  Court,  w4tlnn  the  city  wall,  and 
lastly  to  the. Savoy.     In  this  street  was  also  the-- 
house  of  the   Loras  Montague,  in  the  reign-  of-* 
James  I^  stiU  known  by  the  name  of  Montague 
Court.    The  Earls  of  Peterborough,  in^th^  rexgn'. 
of  OuHrks  I.  &c#  had  their  residenoe  near  St. 
Barthoiemew's  Hospital* 

SEAT  OF  THB  BOpK8£l<UNO  BUSINESS.^ 

Bath  Little  Britain  and  Duck^ane,  now  called ' 
Duke^street,  were  onoe  most  remarkable  for  book* 
sellers^.    In  the  year  1664,  it  seem*  there  were  no ; 
less  thsm '  four  hundred  and  sixty  pamphkts  pub- 
lished in  Little  -Blritain^ 

One  of  the  more  recent  booksellers,  who,  accord- ' 
ing  to  the  eccentric  John  Dunton,  distinguished' 
tbis.n^ghbourhood,<wasj  according  to  theta^tter, 
Mr.  Ridiard  Chiswell,  "  the  most  eminent  in  his' 
profession  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  well  de- 
serves   the  title  of  Metropolitan  bookseller  of 
England,    He  has  not  been  known  to  print  either  ' 
a  bad  book  or  on  bad  paper.    He  is  admirably  i 
well  qualified  for  his  business,  and  knows  how  to 
value  a  copy  according  to  its  worth,  witness  the 
purchase  hem^e  of  ArchbtBhop  Tillotson's  octavo 
Sermons/.'    Richard  Chi)»wdl,  citizen  and  stationer, 
wa&  entered  in  the  church  of  St.  Xjrile's,  Cripple- 
gate  in  17 11. 

Roger  North  in  bi«  life -of.  Dr.  John  Nortb^ 
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speaking  of  bookselteri  in  the  reijgn  of  Charles  II. 
s{xysy  '^  little  Britain,  was  a  plentifnl  and  perpetual 
emporium  of  learned  authors^  and  men  went 
thither  as  to  a  market.  This  drew  a  mighty  trade, 
the  rather  because  the  sh6p8  were  spacious,  and 
the  fcamed  gladly  resorted  to  thcm,^  where  they 
seldom  failed  to  meet  with  agreeable  conversatipn ; 
,and  the  booksellers  themselves  were  knowing  and 
conversible  men,  wnth  whom,  for  the  sake  of  book- 
ish knowledge,  the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to 
converse." 

Most  of  John  Dunton's  publications  bear  date 
prior  to  1724;  and.  we  further  learn,  that  in  Ad- 
dison's time,  Duck-lane,  or  rather  the  bodcseliers,- 
there,  were  places  of  meeting  for  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, Thomas  Britton  the  musical  small-coal-man, 
and  other  literary  characters,  who  sought  for 
curiosities.  In  1724,  Macky,  in  his  joiuney 
through  England,  tlius  describes  the  situation  of 
this  excellent  business.  "  The  booksellers  of  ancient 
books  in  all  languages,  are  in  Little  Britain  and 
Paternoster-row^  those  for  divinity  and  classics  ou  . 
the  north  side  of  St.*  Paul's  cathedral ;  law,  history, 
aad  plays  about  Temple  Bac,^and  the  French  book- 
sellers in  the  Strand.  It  seems  then,  that  the  book-  . 
selling  business  has  been  gradually  resuming  its 
original  situation,  near » this  cathedral,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  George  I.  while  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Duke-street  and  Little  Britain  has  been 
proportionably  falling  'mU^  disuse.  The  late  vene- 
rable Mr.  Ballard  was  the  oldest  and  longest  sur^ 
vivor  of  the  booksellers  in  that  quarter. 

Little  Britain,  it  is  said,  was  always  most  noted 
for  books  in  the  divinity  line.  John  Dunton,  the 
bookseller's  historian,,  speaking  of  old  Mr.  Ballard, 
whom  many  persons  stul  remember,  says  ".he  waA 
« young  man  rising  in  budiness,  in  1699."    Mr. 
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Ballard  died  about  1795,  in  the  same  house  in 
wbieh  he  began  trade,  being  more  than  100 years- 
of  age.     Some  time  before  his  death,  lie  used  to 
he  moved  about  in  a  chtiir.    . 

As  very  few  books  are  published  in  the  kingdom, 
besides  thosQ  which'  ate  printed  and  published  in 
London,  it  is  estimated  that  abont  800  new  books 
and  pamj)hlets  are  regularly  published  every  year 
in  the  metropolis,  amounting  upon  an  average  te 
ajjout  ^40/.  for  one  copy  of  each  work.  The 
gross  annual  returns  from  the  printing,  and  selling 
*  of  books,  fall  little  short  of  a  million  sterling.  The 
various  branches  connected  with  the  bookselling 
business,  furnish  employment  for  nearly  2000 
persons. 

Passing  over  newspapers,  we  may  refer  to' 
another  mode  of  diffusing  literature,  viz.  that;  of 
the  circulating  libraries.  The  first  in  London  was 
kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Batho,  about  the 
year  1740,  at  the  house  now  132  in  the  Strand. 
But  since  that  period  they  have  multiplied  to  such  . 
a  degree,  that  every  market  town,  and,aImost  every 
village  of  note  has  its  circulating  library.  -  The 
celebrated  Allan  Ramsay  was  the  first  person  that 
established  a  circulating  library  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1725. 

IVY  LANE,  LOVELL'S  COUKT,  &C. 

Ivy-lane  was  so  called,  on  account  of  ivy  which 
grew  on  the  walls  of  the  prebendal  houses  belong- 
ing to  St.  Paul's.  These  were  afterwards  convert- 
ed into  various  public  offices,  but  being  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire,  the  lan€t  meyer  assumed  any  of . 
its  former  con^quence,  if  we  except  the  literary 
clubj  that  used, to  meet  here  about  half  a  century 
ago,..w.der  .the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Dx, 
Samuel  J<?husoi^^ .  "  - 
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Loveirs  court  is  built  on  the  site  of  a-manston^ 
first  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Bretagny,  after 
they  left  Little  Britain,  and  then  to  the  family  of 
LoveU,  from  whence  it  got  the  name  of  Lovell's 
inn.  Matilda,  the  wife  of  John  Lovell,  held  it 
in  the  first  of  Henry  VI.  John  Lord  I^vell  was 
ruined  through  bis,  taking,  part 'with  the  House 
of  Lancaster  against  that  of  York.  While  the 
celebrated  Mr.  llichardson,  the  author  of  Grandi* 
son,  Clarissa,  .&c.  was  living,^  a  Mr.  Alderman 
Brtdgea  had  a  dwelling  bouse,  and  a  handsome 
garden  in  tliis  court, which  having  t,he  convcniency 
o(  an  alcove.  Mr.  Richardson,  as  a  friend  to  the 
alderman,  is  said  to  have  written  several  of  his 
works  in  this  retired  spot.  The  garden  has-been 
btttlt-upon,  and'  considerably  retrenched  during 
some  years  past,  since  the  premises  have  been  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Eton,  a  silversmith. 

PANNIEB    ALLEY 

Takes  its  name  from  a  small  stone  monumenil, 
having  the  figure  of  a  |>annier,  with  a  naked  boy 
sitting  upon  it,  erected  in  1688,  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes  held  between  lus  hand  and  foot,  and  under- 
neath the  following  couplet, 

"  Wlien  you  have  sought  the  dty  rouDd, 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground.^ 

This  boy  is  suj^sed  to  bave  been  a  signlo 
some  tavera^  by  the  graphs,  &c. 

•  NEWGATE    STREET,  &C. 

Contains  Bagnio  court,  where,  it  is  said,  thefir$t 
bagoio  was^  for  sweating  and  hot  bathing  in  EAg* 
land.  It  afterwards  became  a  hotel  or  lodgii^ 
house,  and  was  followed  by  the  HummualS'in 
Govent  Garden.    In  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  it  is  said. 
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tliat  Hummufns^&iiiooiTiiptioii.af  Haouziuna;,'  the 
Arabic  WGvd.fo^  aiuUtk4Mi>bkgMAa.y:  *"  .    /  :-  .•> 

^  Over  tiie  enU^n^ie*.  oj  Bull  ifca,(t:  Coyrt  w  .a 
Atnall  stoiie.'  rqymsentatiQii,  joi  :^i»  4,warf,  joiii 
William  £vaii»^  thQ;gig^tib,  pprit^^tCJ^fe^ J. 

ydars .of  ^a^e^ wmn mtwoi  m[timMhh  i%  a* gpl^  fi^, 

At  Burlesgh.on  ffaettiU^  Abfftseiit^.aC  t^jDukje  of 

Bnekii^laa»,  .what  .l(hoi  J^nflbbi^s  ..p^s^i^^  iiita 

to  the  Queen/srho  Sum  f/n^i^WmA  ^^  ^r^tiiufd 

him  in  her  terviee^.  He  ..was^  Ih^iuh^t;  eighth 

indies  :in  height;     fi^iifig  thep^Kfori^fdK^.oifoa 

•jnafiqne  alt  St'i  JaiBKifis's  lihi^  gl^siiiitio  -jxicter  .idi:€w 

JefFery  out  of  his  pocket,  to  the  st)f{)|i%9  of  ^1 

j^esent.  i  l&e^m  n^  miwe  MH  jaQ^wfWyttertyrJtears 

of  agewiiwhen'^ibi^tfbot:iip.1x}id)fie^,f(9^  gin^jnq^ 

J  Soon  after  iil1e<hray<ing  .outo^itihfi^ia^l^^ 

vnary  it  ir  ^idy  lhat;HimfiOtt  '^ras- WW/F/ft  ^?^l^i^ 

,itii   die  rdyal  fatiay.-    Jri  vl<044> ;  h^  lattep^^d  the 

-Queen  ihto^Brhiii^e)  wbfsrethe^quarillHell  with,  fWKi 

diallenged  a  iMr.*Cc^fli^  nvho  <tame*ftq:  i^e  pi^e 

•of  a{)p@intQ]«ii]i|a orated  only  with  a  .^quirli.    A 

i^aidilel  afteiWiffd9«ie&stt^d>  whkh:  tW^  ^ant^g^- 

nlstsfongbt  ion  .^iflistbfKk'!  armed  witli  .p^Jx^j^. 

Grofts  was '.isbol;:  dead  ah»  fittt  ifiue*  .  Aetfery  came 

tn  England  ^er.lke  cestoi^io»>  and.whei^  he  was 

in  the  srxtyvtidvd  year.of  im  ag^i  be  die4  Ux  tiie 

Gatehotiseat  iY^stmiiister^yRharei  heiwa$.0QQ£ii^ 

under  suspioioniQf  }fem^  GQCicea:nQd)iA.ti»e'Pof^ 

Plot.       V  .  N    i>.    . »  >      .;  *  -ii  ^ 

His  waisteoat,  ifoiedches):  aiHl /stopkingsy  weare 
presoYved  in  *  Athmcile-B  n^seiun  -.iut  Oxford ;  the 
former^  blue  sathi  slashed,  andiomajneutod  with 
printed  white  sUk;  4he  twolat<)er^  aieof  one  i^xiece 
of:  blue  s$^B,  .  *    = 

I. 
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'  The  site  of  Bail  Head  Court,  formerly  cotitalncd 
^  the  chureh  of  St.  Nicholas  iBhambleft/  from  whence 
there  was  a  lane  to  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand.  Shain- 
WeSj  it  seems,  stood  in  the  middle  of  Newgate- 
^tf^tf  beyond  which  there  was  a  Idne,  called  Pente- 
d>5t-Iane,  filled'with  slaughter  houses.  This  church, 
and  its  tenemefits,  Henry  VHI.  gave  to  the  city. 
In  Btttehclr4)dl  ^ikie,  then  called  Stinking  lane, 
the  Hall  of  the  hbl^^hers  was^  aAerwardti  etected. 

Newgale  diarliet  then  stretched  almost  as  far  l» 
Etdenese,  now  Wiw wick: kne;  it  was  then  ap- 
pointed ifxe  vending  com  and  meal ;  hence  in  the 
«rst  of  Edward  VL  ^  a  fair  new  mtd  strong  frame 
■f^tmlber  was^set  up  at  the  city,  near  the  west 
'Comer  df  St.  Nicholas  Shambles/  for  the  meal  to 
l>e  weighed^" 

%e  ^^mroh  and  mona^tenr  of  the  Grey  Friani 
nrBM  the  next  object  of  imponance  among  the 
antiquities  of  this  part.  It  derived  its  origin  from 
a  society,  -founded  by  St.  Fruicts  of  Assisi,  cano- 
nized in  lf88;  but  was  founded  by  John  Ewin, 
mercer.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was 
much  augmented  by  the  benevdence  of  Queen 
Margaret.  Sir  Richard  WhittingtoirNaJso  found- 
ed a  library  of  books  here,  one  hmdied  and  twenty 
nine  feet  long,  and  thirty  broad.  The  church  be- 
longing to  tnis  convene  of  Grey  Friars,  after 
growing  into  ^eat  r^fHlte,  became  a  parish  church 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  and  was  then  ordered 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christ's  church.  Tlii? 
ancient  ehwoi  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  grand^ 
being  SCO  feet  long,  89  broad,  and  upwards  of  64 
feet  high.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire; 
since  which  the  choir,  or  east  end  thereoiv  has 
been  rebuilt  with  a  tower  added  to  it,  having  none 
before.  In  the  beautiful  modern  edifice, '  now 
called  Clirist's  church,  thc^re  are  very  large  galleries 
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for  die  Q9e  of  the  scbolaTs  of  Christ's  UoajpkaL 
Here  are  preached  the  Spital  Sermons  in  Easter 
week,  since  they  were  discontinued^  a  few  yeaa^ 
«ince,  at  St.  Bride's;  and  an  annual  scrmaa  on  St* 
Matthew's  Day,  before  the  lord  mayori  aldermen 
and  governors,  after  which  the  seiiior  schokrt 
make  Latin  and  English  orations  in  the  great  baD, 
previously  to  being  sent  to  the  university. 

The  old  conventual  church  of  the  Grey  Frjtwi 
was  distinguished  fur  the  magnificence  of  Ht 
ntonuments,  containing  four  Queens ;  her^  w^ 
that  of  Queen  M^garet,  Consort-  of  Edward  h 
Isabel,  Queen  to  -Edward  IL  Her  dau^ter  Joaa 
of  the  Tower^  wife  of  Edward  Brueei  Kiigg  of 
Scotland,  kabel  Countess  of  Bedford^  daughter  of 
Edward  III.  Beatrice  Duchess  of  Bretas&e,4Mgh^ 
ter  of  Henry  HI.  Baron  Sir  William  rilzwiur»en» 
and  his  wite  Isabel,  Queen  of  the  Isje  of  Mm% 
John  Duke  of  Boiirbon,  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Agihcourt,.who  died  in  1443,  and  others  recorded 
by  Stow.  But  the  materials  of  the  inomiments  q( 
tfiese  eminent  personages,  consistiiig  of  marbhi^ 
^  alabaster,  stone  and  iron  were  sold  in  J^545  to  Sir 
Martm  Bowers,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,,  at  th^e 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  religious  hou^iesy  i^  pn>> 
porcioa  of  ten  tombs,  and  one  hundred  and  foia^ 
grave  stones  for  50/» 

About  December  l691f  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter  author  of  the  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  ,|(;o. 
Sec.  was  buried  in  Christ  Church.  In  iSi?*  <i¥& 
vicair.  Dr.  Sampson  IVice^  was  called  the  Mawl  of 
ti^etics.  The  ReV«  Samuel  Crowther^  M*  Af  k 
the  present  Rector. 

Here  also,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  was  i^ftt^ived  ibs 
mangled  remains  of  Sir  John  Miiiprtimecii  kwgbt^  ;a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  hotts^  of  li^ifw^. 
l2 
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fie  was  put  to  death  on  a  fictious  chairgpe,  byian 
iJifpokfiicio  law  made  on  purjiose  to  destroy  him. 
Vms'was  in  th^  infancy  of  therei^  of  Henry  ,VL 
-■In  Christ's  Churck  passage;  leading.  *otn  ^ewt 
galM^Cr^eet  'to  Christ  Chutdi,  neavest  to  Bagnio 
tS9«^t^'*tdod  the  ordinary  of  the  .once  famoas 
Pentack,  probably  the  Hvst  house  for  genteel  ac?- 
commodation  in  eating/knbwn  in  l^is  nietaropoKs. 
fe^wste  dqpened  by  aperson  of  this  «ame,  soon  after 
the  ^eat  revolution  in  1^88/ and  remauydd,  lif  not 
ei'lbshtenable^  a  genteel*  eatiisg  house,  .till  vithin 
dbe'l^ist  tfaftrlr^  yeai^;  sitice  whidi  the  sit6  hae  been 
nCciipted'  1^  the  mew '  vestry.  Ifeis  honse  ♦  was 
^Ud'-Pont(Xck^s.  from  ilfe  Wing  'the  md  of  'Mr. 
i^cjM^clc;  who  was^  ^  '  presidixit  <)f  ^eipUiaiiieiit 
ofy-Bctu^ieaiiXi  and  fronf  whotn^-alsd^Ithe  beat 
ypen'^H  clsfr^s  deriVed  their  oiame*  i  ^lmlYa»  thfi 
ftpst' pWDliij  pla^e^  -where -fietsbBS  <;ouM--bespeafc  a 
4fimi€ri'ftoto*fotiror  fitfe  sbiHin^  ?a  head,  to  a 
i^inea.'  "^Thik  house  w^s  man  alter  fpHowjod  by 
^uio^er  npon-  the  ^ame  jolany^and  at  lio  greit^dis- 
^*aneeyiwhich»w&sciilkd<i!tft?0odbr  *•:  • »  :^^  -^ 
-'  :''The'  4$ieen's  Anns  Tavern  in  liepwagate^sliteet^ 
i!¥ks  ^so^WllAnn  the  i^ame  petii^>  on&of  theoualiodls 
^  'O^lory,  tip^n  flinch  the  i»)inie.|>lan;  sis  »tliat^ 
tIklMfe  x^^^brated  W   ctf'^he  RdbRuHood^.j 


Temple  Bar :  both  of  these,  we  believe^rbave  bea^ 
ftequetited'by  many  ^ubTic  charactero/Wha-'have 
^aiiice -figged  before'  some  of  thd^iisst^aiidi^ees<at 
-^ctiiir.  &c.         '     *  *  '  -  »  '-»  ^'      •' 

Jn  %ne  same  gron«id  lies  alioiher^uiltid^s  vacri- 
(£«liy  Thomas  Bnlrdelit^^^sq.  ancestovtF  the^proaent 

Sir  Francis  Burdett.  He  had  awhit^  bitdc>. which 
tk  mid pmideAtalytoM  if';  f!his/the king,  Edxtard 
4)rO  ^il{M^)^ '  4^ '  kiir.  '  Bcrl^dett,  «n  anger,-  wiabed 

thVfi#mft  in  th«v>persdn*s  bpdy  who  had'  advised 
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the  king  to  it.  For  this  he  was  tried,  as  \f  ishing 
evil  to  his  sovereign,  aad  for  this  only  lost  ihis 
head.         •  .  ^ 

To  close  th^  list,  in  1523,  a  murderess^  a  lady 
Alice  Hungerfop^  obtained  the  favour  o£:  lying 
here.  She  had  kitted  her  husband^  for  whiah  she 
%rasled  fifoni  the  Tower  to  Holbom,  there  put  int© 
a  cart  with  ona  ofhei:  servants,  and  thence  carried 
to  Tyburn  stnd.executed. 

On  the  dissolution,  this  fine  chureh>  after  being 
spmled  of  its-  oddments  for  the  king's  use,  was 
made  a  stoxehcruse  for .  French '  prizeis,  and: the 
saonumentd  ei^er  sold  of  mutilated. '  Henry,  jast 
before  his  death>  touched.witli  remorse,  granted  the 
convent  and  church  to  the  city,:  and  caused  ^he 
chmriii  tc»  be.  opened  for  divine  servtoe^  It  /svas 
burnt  in  1666,  and  sebuilt  by  Sir  Chiistopbec 
Wi^n,  at  ^  small -diBtattce  £rom  its  former  »ite. 

The  buildings  beloi^ing  to  the  friars  were  by 
Edward  VI.  applied  to  this  useful  charity  ^  t^ait 
amiable  young  prince  v  had  not  any  reasonto  be 
stimulated  to  good  actions  ;  but  it  is  certain.  Il^a^ 
after  a  sermon  of  exhortation^  preached  beforehim 
by  Ridtey^  bishop  of  London,  •  he  founded  ikado, 
great  hospitals  iui  this,  city^  judiciously  adapted  tt> 
the  necessities  of  the  -  poor, /divided .into,  three 
classes :  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  Soupthnsarfc, 
for  the  sick  6t  wo«hded  poor ;  this  for-  the  orphan ; 
and  that  oF  Bridewell  for  the  thriftless.  Qharles  II. 
founded  also  here  a  mathematics  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  forty  boys^  •  and  tcainiiig  4;hem,  uj> 
for  the  sea.  Many  able  mathematicians  and  sea- 
men have  sprung  hrbm  this  institutrbn. 

P^rftof-.theold'  buildings  attd  cloister  Bte  yet 
»emaini»g;  ;bi!U;  the  greater  part  was  rebuilt  in  the 
last  centtny,  imderthe  d^ection  of  Sir*  Christc^pker 
Wren.    ^  he  writiDgHK;lK>ol  w)Ebs  ^founded'  in'  1^694, 
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by  Sir  John  Moor,  alderinan^  who  is  honoured 
with  a  statue  in  front  of  the  building. 

In  the  great  iiall  *«  a  fine  picture  of  Charles  II, 
in  his  robes,  with  a  great  flowing  black  wig.  At 
a  distance  is  a  sea  view  with  shipping:  and  about 
him  a  globe,  sphere,  telescope,  &c.  it  was  paint-- 
cd  by  Lely,  ia  i66'2.  Here  is  a  veiy  long  picture 
of  iting  James  II.  amidst  his  courtiers,  receiving 
the  president  of  this  hospital,  several  of  the  gover* 
nors,  and  numbers  of  the  children,  idl  kneeling  ; 
one  pf  the  governors  w^ith  n  grey  head,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  children,  are  admirably  paint-* 
ed  Chancellor  Jefferies  is  standing  by  the  king. 
This  was  painted  by  Verrio^  who  has  placed  him- 
self ia  the  piece,  in  a  long  wig. 
'  The  founder  is  represented  in  another  picture 
sittmg,  and  giving  the  charter  to  the  govemors, 
who  are  in  their  red  gowns  kneeling;  the  boys 
and  girls  are  ranged  in  two  rows ;  a  bishop,  possi- 
Hj  Kidiey^  is  in  the  piece«  If  diis  was  the  work 
of  Holbein,  it  has  certainly  been  much  injured  by 
.fcpair. 

'  In  the  conrt^room  is  a  tbree-ijuarters  length  of 
JBdword,  a  most  beautiful  portrait,  indisputably,  by 
.the  hand  of  that  great  painter.  The  figure  is 
most  richly  dressed,  with  one  of  his  hands  upon  a 
dagger. 

,  Here  is  also  a  portrait  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1585,  and  another  of  Dame  Mary 
Kamsay,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Kamsay,  Lord  Mayor 
1577.    Her  charities  were  very  e^ctensive. 

Christ's  HospiTAit 

Many  very  great  and  gross  abuses  having^  been 

represented  as  subsisting  in  the  dbposal  of  tl)« 

<;baritahle  funds  belonging  to  this  Hospital,  it  iu* 

<k»cQd  Mr^  Wai*roan,  .wie  of  the  worthy  common 
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CG^ncil  for  Farringdon*  without;  to  inquire  into 
the  same.  ITie  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that 
instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  friendless^  that  is  **  poor  distnsssed  men> . 
apd  poor  distressed  inromen/' .  tor  which  the  foun** 
dation  was  intended  jn  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  chaiity  was  CAgr^s^  almost  exclusively  bj 
the  rick.  It  had  loiig :  been  known,  that  presen- 
tations instead  of  bein^  given  to  the  chilcuren  of 
deserving  objects,  had  peen  sold  by  those  who  had 
the  disposal  of  them,  at  about  thirty  gi^neas  each, 
at  an  average.  It  even  apoeared,  that  a  Clergy- 
man in  the  county  of  Miadlesex,  with  a  living, 
npt  worth  less  than  1£00/.  a  year,  had  solicited 
and  received  a  {uresentation  for  one  of  his  sons 
from  a  member  of  the  county.  This  and  simi^ 
lar  circumstances  induced  Mr,  Walthman  to 
bring  the  business  before  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  during  the  years  18p8  and  18Q9;  at 
ength,  at  a  court  of  common  council^  held  on  . 
Thursday,  Jan.  9^,  1810,  Mr.  Waithman  brought 
in.  the  repott  oi  the  committer,  appointed  to  cpn^ 
sider  of  the  conduct  of  tlxe  governors  of  Chrisf  8 
Hospital.  This  report  stated,  that  u][>on  consulting 
Mr.  Samuel  Bomilly  and  Mr.  Bell,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  these  counsel,  to  petition  the  Lord 
(Chancellor  on  the  subject  of  complaint;  and  the 
committee  was  therefore  re^i|ested  to  prepare  a 
petition  accordingly. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  since  the  period, 
of  complaint  iust  referred  to,  the  following  notices, 
inscribed  under  tlie  statue  of  a  bar,  fixed  up  at 
the  diiferent  avenues  of  the  hospital,  have  bceB 
jeiiioved! 

**  Thifi  is  Chrijit's  Hospital,  where  poor 
Blue  Coat  Boyi  ar«  harboured  aott  educated." 
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The  Publit  Sappers*   This  is  a  spedtaele  which  • 
ali)^ays'interest8  the  beholdei^.    They  are  held  in  * 
the  great  hall^  between*  Christmas  and  Easter/ and . 
commence  at  six  o'clock.    Three  tables  are  covered 
with  neat  cloths,  woodtti  platters,  little  wooden 
bucket^  for  beer,  'With  breaM),  'butter^   8ic.     The 
ceremony  begins  with  tbree-sttofces  of  a  malleti ' 
producing  the  most  pfolbniftl  :^lehce.    One  of  the 
senipi^sr  having  ascend^  the  j^ulpit,  reads  a  chap- 
ter fnnn'the  Bibl(§;  and  dt>rfmg  {Mayers,  the  boys - 
stand ;  and  the  ^meit,^p|90llotinoea  by  siwh  a  ndm- ' 
ber  of  voices,  has  a  striking  effect.    A  bjrnin  sang 
by  the  whole  yonthitil  asstembly,  accompanied  by 
the  organ,  conclndes '  this  part  of  the  solemnity. 
At  the  supper,  the  trdadurers,  gc^vefnors  and  those 
of  the  pui>li<5,  who  procure  admission  with'tickets, 
are  seated  at  th^  'south  epd  of  the  hall.    The 
master,  steward,  ittsKlroYi,  8ic.  at  the  north  end,  and ' 
the  several  nurses' at  the  tables,  to  preserve  good 
order.    At  the  codchision  of  the  wfole,  the  doors 
of  the  waifds  are  thrown  open,  and  the  bis^ys  pass 
by  the  tompatiyiii*  ptoeessioil;' first  the  nurse, 
then  a  boy  ciafry&ig'.  two  lighted  candies;  others 
vrith  bread,  baskets  and  trays,  and  the  remallnder 
two  by  two,  who  all  mate  their  obedience  as  they  * 
pass.  '    •  •••'/'•{.-. 

Decent  people  Very  easily  obtain  tidkets'of  ad^ ' 
missioii  to  see  these  ptiblic  suppen^.  ' 

;  ST.  mabtin's  le  GRAKlh  1  .       ,    .  ■ 

Foster-4tthe  bounds  this  on  the  edst,  artimpsriimi 
in  imperio,  Mr.  Pennant  says,  suitoundecl  by  the 
cHyj  yet  subject  near  three  centuries  'to  Ihe  govern- 
ing powers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  a: 
coUege  in  700,  founded  by  Wythred,  king  of 
Kent,  and  rebuilt  agd  chiefly  endowed  by  two 
noble  Saxon  brothers,  Ingelric  and  Edward,  about 
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it  in  IfJS^enit  even  i]|^aEb*it:iadepe&deiitii«f:^^^ 
^her  •:Cc(^iastkaLjam4n^io:9y .^  *%ke  * i^l^ 
and  even  the  papal.  It  was  govefiied  b^iEfj^dctti^ 
^nxd^hai^a  numbero^  secular  caiK»is%  SucoedSng 
moharchsiiaBKniMdatti^  privileges.  It' had  Sail^ 
Sok^  Xd;  and  dHdHrl^D^lis^of  SsxxyniieMgMosid^ 
*It  bad  ds9  iiDQpi  the  besgiimittg  the;df6ttdm  pmi^ 
le^  of^adne^ary^whicbnims  tbe<^aa«e.<^itrbifin^ 
tbe  resovt'  o£  eveiT.  isp«teie$  of  profligates^'  frdlof  it^^ 
jtouide^er :.tD  tike  pick-pioeket^  sijad^fBi^momitem^ 
eiously  vindicatra  by  its  hofy  rnteps.  *' In  145?J 
the  king  thought  proper  to  regulate  these  ^vi» 
leges/  aird  to  distmguish  how  far  tbey  migW  be 
protected ;.  and  thatlibe  di^an  and  efaapter  ^otikl 
take  eare  that  timietif  die.  vilkm^ft]1ii)4feDd  duAVM 
become  further  noxious  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

A  magnificent  church  wai^  erfected  within  this 
jdrisdicucm,  .which  was  continued-  till  the  Mti^e 
wai^  snrrendejDed  m  1548,  when  it  was  pulled'iAywn> 
and;  a  greats  tayem  erected  in  the  places  'St.>Miivfr 
tin's-le^Grand  wa;S'd:ien>  and  istill  continues,,  oindeir 
iheigovemanent  of  the:dean  df  Westroiiister:  •  *ft 
lra»-graiitefi  to  tli^at  mcmastery  by  Heniy  VH.  ^^-It 
stIH  continued  independent  of  the  dty  i  tlliinWMl 
b£  iMchsniod  (pamculariy  taylors  and  shoteiaten^ 
set  up  tfaere>  aind  exercise*  their  trades  witfajn'^ 
limits,  iaAd'  haye  voted  for^  the  members  tjfi'dili 
borotsgh  of  Westoainsftei*.  -  The  deuii  and  4^]^er 
have^a  oou#there,  a^a*prison.  '  *»  t  •  •  ;iO'> 
:  Thisi  dfturdh,  witW  those  of  Bow;  ^Sti^^^Heff, 
ei:ippiega<Dey  a)od'  Barkin,  bad  its  Cu^w4^11oH^ 
after  d^eefvite  iii^ctioli  laid  on  l!he  L^^EffifHH 
had  /  cefi9ftd.  >  Tb^se^wei^e  s6iMded  td^gWe  ml^Aek 
'to  the  iiihabiftants  of  tboito  districts  to  ke^  irifthi^ 
^sUidnot no  wa^d^r  ^  iite' streets y v^kli'WdQ^lU^ 
h5 
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feiteff  by  a  set  of  rufiiaasy  who  made  a  practiee  of 
insulting,  woimdingy  robbing,  and  mTmeTbg  the 
people  whom  they  happened  to  meet  abroad, 
auni^  the  night. 

Tbtt  liberty  extended  eastward  to  Fosler-Iane, 
and  westward  to  St  Martin's4e-6rand.  Tlie 
south  gate  opened  into  Kewgatj^^treet,  and  the 
western  limit^  consisting  of  the  gardens,  ran  up  to 
AMer^ate ;  a  little  to  the  left  of  whidi  nv^as  the 
diiaieh  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  The  only  dis- 
tinction whkh  now  remains  between  this  part  of 
the  city  and  amMher  is,  that  the  householders  have 
a  vote  {<H  Westminster. 

Proceediiv^  from  St,  Martin's-le<-Qrand  to- 
wards. Aldcs^gate-street,  one  o(  the  first  objects 
which  arrest  me  attention  on  the  left  hand^  is 

3trLL  AJ^D  MOUTH  STREET. 

Here  is  a  capital  Inu»  called  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
in. which  was^.some  years  since,  a  kind  of  market 
for  Bone  LacCf  whrrc  the  London  shopkeepers 
were  usually  supplied.  Here  also  was  a  famous 
liieeting  house  for  the  people  called  quakers,  and 
was  .deaotninated  from  the  street*  Mr.  Pcmiant 
and  others  have  sufficiently  explained^  that  the 
ttamie  of  this  inn  and  street^  is  a  corruption  of 
moiitoiip^e  Mouthy  ia  commemoration  of  the  fa« 
Wbut.  siege  of  that  harbour  by  Heury  VUL 
I  .SU,jAnm'i  jMH^f  opposite  Bull  and  Mouth-street^ 
contains  die  church  of  that  name^  but  which  has 
jioU^ng:  abp^  it  remarkable.  Between  this  and 
the  Caslle  an4  Falcon  Inn,  formerly  stood  a  city 
mimsioa  of  Henry  Percy,  earl,  of  Northumber^ 
iaodii  Among  the  rectors  of  this  church,  were. 
Alan  {^ercy,  i;)iird  ac/i  of  the  earl,  who  held  the 
iking,  nearly,  forty  yearsj  from  150,1  to  1560. 
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Herify  IV,  seiz^  ^]^  this  hou&e^  and  giving  it 
to  his  Queen  Joan,  it  was  oalled'^her  w  ardrobe ;  it 
afterwards  b«s6at0e  «  priatiog  office,  a  tavern^  &c. 

Aliersgate  stood  opposite  the  present  Casde  arid 
Palcea  Inn.  A  modem  writer  after  noticing  the 
fate  which  it  f^hared  with  the  rest  of  the  gates,  at 
the  e<»aiiaeaceme&£  of  the  present  reign^  observes, 
"  the  greatest  honour  it  ever  received,  was  its 
being- uie  renidence  of  Mr^  John  Pay,  an  eminent 
prin^r.  in  the  .reign  o£  Queeii(£liz$>eth«  There 
IS  (among  others)  a  book  printed  by  this  famous 
^pograp^er,  witli  a  print  mAe  title,  representing 
j&o^  with  a  whip  in  his  hand^  in.  a  room,  at  the 
top  of  the  gate,  where  his  boys  being  in  bed,  and 
the  Sim.  shining  on  them,  he  awakens  them  with 
these  words ;  Arise,  fox  it  i&  Day,*!' 

The  church,  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  stands 
at  the  Corner  of  Little  Britain.  The  exterior  is 
very  pbin.;  all, the  windows  next,  the  street,  ex- 
Geptin^  the  eastrend.are  blocked  up.  The  monu^ 
ments  in  this  edifice  are  not.remarkable*. 

HALL  OF  THE  HOLX  TftlNlTY,- 

A  few.  doors  above  Little  Britain,  on  thesit6  noW' 
ocounied  by  Trinity.  Court  iti  Aldersgate^street^. 
stooa  an  Hospital  orXell,  to  the  priory,  of  Clugny 
in. France,  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  of  The- 
Holy^  Trinity,  founded  in  1S73..  This,  in. the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  was  changed  into  a  brotherhood  of 
priestS;. to 'C6ldi)rate divine  service,  in  the- church 
of  St,  Botolph;.  partly  effected  by  die  parish- 
ioners, and  partly  by  Joan  Astley,  nurse,  to  Henry 
VI.    This  oontiuued  till  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  hy  Henry. VllL. and  being  spared  by  the 
fire  of  .London,  their  hall  was,  within  a  few  years 
past,  a  ncm<rjurors'  chapel;  a  vestry;  a  sdiool  room; 
tbeniUdersgate-street  Coffey  House;  and  last  of. 
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HU  we  utirfei^tafid  it  h^  been  bSr^  by  M^J  Trinc^ 
as  a  datidng  academy.         -"  >r .        ■  • .  :    ; 

In  the  Old  Chapfer  were  the  Ml»w4iigun8Crip- 
tions:  Prsy  for  the  ^odd  estate  of  Rogef  fliissel, 
'Citizen  and  salter,  and-  his  wife-  Ahne.  Pray  fijr 
the  soul  of  Nichdas  Achele;  -The  wmddWs  were 
decorated  with  the  armorial '  bearings 'cfGaven- 
tlish,  Smith,  William  Pu!rch^>  mayor  of  LondoA, 
Agard,  Gatton,  &^.  The  next  large  house;  higher 
up,  belonged  to  ih§1  Ate  Alderman  Hbrtey.:      t  ; 

'       *  Lem>ON.  HOUSE    ...  ,! 

'  Also  stood' a' iittletb  the  ^ft6rthward'6f  West- 
morland Buildings.  It  was  aiidiently Called*  P^trfe 
•House;  this  noble  fkiniFj^  resided  in  it^tifl' IffS^. 
In  1657  it  belongecr  to  Henry  Pierepoiit,  matquis 
of  Dorchester,  wno  ^ying  just  aiftei*-th^  great  fire 
had  demolished  the  pSace  of  the  Bi^shops  of 
London,  in  London  House  Yard,  St.  Paul's,  it  was 
hired  for  their  tbwii  residence ;  but  oAly  fnbabited 
by  one  prelate,  Bishop  Heftchman,  tvho  died  ther^ 
in  1675,  and  was  buried  siX  |'ulham.  This  gave 
it  the  name  of  London  House. 

After  this  it  was  occupied  by  Old  ftawlinson, 
Ae  non-jurinff  prelate,  whbse  larce  collection  ctf 
books  obtained  him  the  name  of  loan  Folio.''  H6 
died  here  in  1725 ;  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Richard 
Rawlinson,  who  was  his  successor,  died  here  ih 
1756. 

In  1747,  some  of  the  apartments  were  bccifjJlfei 
by  Jacob  Ilive,  a  crazy  pjriuterj  a  religious  wfit^, 
and  afterwards  a'deistical  oratot..  ''\.'     •  ' 

About  1768,  the  late  Mr,  George  Seddon  ob^ 
tained  possession,  and  had  oiily  been  in  it  a  feW 
weeks,  when  a  dreadful  fire  destroyed  the  "whole 
fabric,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  buildinffS. 
In  November  1783  a  second  fife  broke  out  in  the 


woritiihops  beiiind  t^   dwalling-facntse/  and  de^ 
sm)yed  these,  artd  about  ftpty  others,- 
'   Wesdnorland   Buildrngs  stands  where  a  city 
mtesioifi>'beten^g  to  the  Nevilles,-  earis  of  West- 
inarknrf/  fonnferly  stood* 

ShiifPesbury'  Houses  stands  opposite  Westmor- 
land Buildings,  It  is  built  witk  brick,  and  orna- 
nWrited'  v^h  stone,  performed  by  the  celebrated 
Ittigo-'Jo^es,' for  the  residence  of  the  earls  of 
Thafteij  aiid -^rst  called  Thanet- House,*'  It  was 
lrft€*«ra¥d^  ptt^cliased  by  Aftthony  Ashle]^  Cooper, 
earl  of  Shaftesbury;  and  sinde  the-  reign  of  William 
III.  has'Nen  a  Lying-in  Ho^pit^,  a  Chapel, 
&c.  &(/q:  'At  present  this  capacious  building  ex- 
hibits in*  its  front,  the  6bt)p  of  a  grocer,  and  a 
ptember:  •  A  {)^rt  of  thfe  interior  was  for  several 
years  a* genteel  difep^nsary. 

JEWIN    STREIIT. 

/  The  sam^  side  .'of- the  way  once  contained  the 
habkatron  of  the  celebrated  John  Milton.  Here  * 
has'  lately  been  erected  a  very  elegant  building, 
for  the  congregation  x)f  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  lateh^ 
removed  from  the  Old  Jewry.  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr. 
Timothy  PriesJtley,  for  a  series  of  years  were  the 
sticcessive  occupants  of  a' small  neat  brick  meet^ 
f  ng  house  on  tlie  opposite,  or  southern  side  of  the 
Street.  .     , 

•  '  Well  Street',  running  into  Jewin-stt^et,  formerly 
^contained  Crowley s,  or  Crowdi&r's  Well,  'describe! 
by  Sto^v  as 'a  feir  pool  of  clear- water,  near  unto 
tne  parsoriagfe  bouse,  which  waife  fitfed  up  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vtiwhen  the  Spting  was  cooped 
In,  ardhed  over,  and  stohe  stairs  made  to  go  down 
to  *lhe  same.  The  expense  w^s  defrayed  by  the 
exfecutdrs  of  Sir  R.  Wnittington.  About  twentjr 
yeg»s-^ce/  this  cavity  was  fil^d'  up^  and  a  hand- 
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soHiQ  pump  erected  on  the  spot.    Tbe  whole  site 

of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  was  anciently  a  fen, 
and  the  general  name  of  it  was  Moor.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  {)rebendary  of  Mora,  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  which  is  the  ninth  stall  on  the  right 
side  of  the  choir.  According  to  Newcourt,  the 
first  prebendary  was  Nigellus  Medicus. 

Lauderdale  liottse  stood  higher  im  to^rards 
Hare  Court,  upon  a  site,  now  oceupied  by  adistit 
lery ;  the  town  residence  of  John  Mariiand,  dnkc 
of  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  Cabal  ia.  tbe  reign  o£ 
Charles  II.  and  one  of  the  wits>  of  the  couiT.. 

The  lialf  Moon  Taverriy  yearly  opposite,  is  aof 
old  structure,  resembling  in  its  arcmtecture  that 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  which, 
the  wits,  or  rather  the  toad  eaters  of  Charles's  time, 
are  supposed  to  have  resorted,  on  account  of  in 
proximity  to  Lauderdale  House.  It  is  now  divid- 
ed into  private  dwellings. 

Higher  up  we  find  a  spot  distinguished  by  some 
Di^actful  Incendiames.  An  ample  memorial  of 
this  event  is.,  exhibited  in  the  fc>Uowing  inscription^ 
on  a  stoni",  afiixed  to  tbe  house  of  a  linen,  draper^ 
at  the  comer  of  Long^ane  :: 

"Oa  Saturday,  Nov.. 20,  1790>  the  two  incen-- 
diaries  werje  executed,,  who  wilfully  set  on  fire,  on 
the  I6th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  several  houses 
which  stood  on  this  ground,  and  occasioned  a  loss 
of  upwards  of  40,000/,  iox  no  other  purpose^  but 
to  plunder  the  sufferers." 

It  seems  that  a  person  named  Flindall,  then 
detected  in  stealing,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Alderr 
man  Skinner,  which  led.  to  the  disclosure  of  tho^ 
whole  particulars  of  that  calamity.  Flindall  being 
admitted  king's  evidence,  it  also  appeared  that 
this  act  of  deiioerate  villainy,  had  no  other  object 
but  that  of  plundq:.    £dw£urd  J^vc  and  WiiUaia. 
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Jobbtns  being  convicted  of  ihh  crime  at  the  Old 
Baiiey,  on  the  SOiik  of  October,  were  executed  on 
the  spot,  where  the  depredation  was  oommittedy 
on  the  £Oth  of  NoTember  1790>  and  confessed  the 
fact  for  which  they  suffered.  Jobbins  was  interred 
in  Clert:enweli  church  yard,  where  a  stone  with  aa 
inflammatory  inscription  was  erected^  and  re* 
mained  several  months  before  it  was  removed.  Fltn- 
dall,  the  evidence,  met  with  his  deserved  punish- 
ment, for  another  crime,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
tnomhs.    Opposite  to  Long-lane  stands  Barbican. 

The  Barbican,  originally  a  Koman  Speculum,  or 
watch-tower,  laj%  a  little  to  the  north  of  this  street. 
It  was  an  appendage  to  most  fortified  places.  I'he 
Saxons  gave  them  the  title  of  Burgh-kenning. 
They  were  esteemed  so  important,  that  the  ciisto^ 
was  always  committed  to  some  man  of  rank. 

Lord  WiUou^hby  of  Eresby  had  his  mansion 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  His  lady,  a 
zealous  protestant,  having  oifended  Stephen  Ciurdir 
ner,  was  compelled  with  the  family  to  iiy  to  the 
continent,  and  being  delivered  of  a  son  near  a 
church  pcM-ch  in  Bruges,  he  was  named  Peregrine, 
atiame  taken  by  several  of  the  Ancaster  family; 
afterwards  Willoughby  house,  in  Barbican,  was 
very  large,  and  one  of  its  tenants  was  Peregrine 
Bertie,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  father  of 
Lord  Robert  Bertie,  the  great  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Edgehiil,  under 
ChariesL 

On  the  top  of  an  ancient  house,  near  Redcross- 
street,.  called  Garter  Place,  Sir  Thomas  Wriothes- 
ley  founded  a  chapel,  which  he  dedicated  by  tlie 
name  of  SuHcta  Trimtatis  in  alto. 

Bridgewater  House,  the  residence  of  the  earls 
of  that  name,  which  stood  partly  in  Barbican,  waa 
bunit  down  in  1675,  and  Lord  Brackley,  eldest. 
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soil' of  the  then  ead,  wad*  &  younger  brother  int6 
their  tatory  unfortunately  .peiished  in  the  flames*  - 

'  The  family  name  is  partly  preserved  in  the  little 
almost  rainated  street,  liamed  'Bh»ckley-4tDeet^ 
rimning  from  Bridgevvater's  gardens  into  Goiden^ 
laae.*'  Here  a  most  singular  circumetabob  took 
place>in  the  sprinff  of  1801,  bets^een  three  and  icmr 
HI  the  mormngy  wnen  an  old  piepe  of  iron  oiiisaiice 
hfiing  put  into  a  furnace  in  the  neighbourtood  of 
ttntk^lane,  it  suddenly  (exploded,  and  a  ball.pass* 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  hoiises  nearly  a*  quaiter  <if 
a  TQtle  In  a  southerly  direction ;  it  perforated  the 
vvaUtif  agarretjand  lodged  in  the  room  wbtat 
two  childien  were  sleeping  without  doing  tkeid 
any-injuiy.  ) 

')Briil^emater-square.  This  took  its  name  from 
the  Eansiof  Brioge water.  The  differenee  between 
the  pisaent  and  the  formel:  state  of  this  neigbixiur- 
hood,  appears  very  strikingly  from  what  Mr,  Evei 
lyn,.  the  celebrated  gardener,  tells  us,  in  the  reign 
of  James  IL  This  spot  was  then  celebiated  Ua 
its  orchards,  and  as  he  says,  '^  productive  of  sooh 
quantities'  of  fruit  as  were  never  produced  before 
nor  after.'"  This  he  attributed  to  the  decrease^of 
smoke,  resulting  from  tlie  scarcity  of  coal>  whea 
Newcastle  had  refused  to  supply  the  city  dui** 
ing  the  civil  wars.  "  He  also  inveighs  widi 
great  indignation  a:gainst  the  use  of  coiU^  and  tb6 
introduction  of  so  many  manufactories^  productive 
of  smoke,  which  not  only  deformed  our  noblest 
buildings  with  the  sooty  tinge,  but  brought  'on 
catarrhs,  cou^s,  and  consumptions,  in  a  degree 
imknown  in  Faris^  amd  other  cities  whfcb  made 
use  of  wood  only."  "  The  city  of  London,*^  he 
said;  ^^  resembles  rather  the  face  of  Mormt  Etna, 
the  court  of  Tulcan  Stromboli,  or  the  suburbs  of 
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Hell,' tbdn  aW  assembly  of  rational  creatures,  aftid 
the  imperial  seat  of  our  incomparable  monarch/' 

Mr.  Evelyn  was  probably  gardener  to  this  nd>le 
family.  Sir  William  Staines,  the  late  worthy* 
alderman,  and ' inhabit£(tit  of  Barbican,  during' a 
number  of  years,  has  left  an  excellent  memorial 
of  his  bi^ty  in  the  alms-houses,  which  he  erected 
in  Jacob*sJ-Well  Passatge.  These»are  nine  in  num-* 
ber,  and  were*  built  in  1766,  not  in  the  ancient 
manner,  which  th<fe  fab€tious  Tom  Brown  hkg  styled 
"» Charity  Pigeon  Holes  ;'*  but  witbdul;  any  dis- 
tinction from  otK^t  ilwelling-hotises,*and  witibfout. 
the  osteiitatious  display  of  sWUe,  wany  other  in-: 
scription  to  proclaifn'  thfe  poveltjrof  the.inhabi-^ 
taints.  The  firJt  occupants  coAsifeted  ofi'^gtd  work- 
iilren  and  poor  neighbours^  sonie  of  whom  Sir 
William  had  long  known.  Theite  aIms^bou«e»'  he^ 
has  put  under  the  patronage  of  the  parish  of  8t. 
Giles,  Cripplegate. 

GOLBEN    LAKE    BR|lWE«Y4  t 

The  height  and  magnitude  of  this  building,* 
natturldly  attracting  the  notice  of  strangers^  it''ii>' 
proper  they  should  be  informed,  that  it  origitislted 
a  few  years  since,  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name'* 
of  Brown,  supported  by  several  liberal  mifided' 
persons,  whose  object  was  to'  produce  and  iSeB  a 
wholesome  beverage  of  pure  malt  liquor,  in  lieu  of 
the  deleterious  drugs,  malt  ^irit,  &c.  which  had 
too  long  disgraced  the  unwholesome  composition 
called  Porter.  '  Upwards  of  57,000  barrels'  were 
produced  at  this  new  brewery  in  the  c6urse^ 
of  the  first  yeai:,  and  the  shares  have  continued  to 
rise  in  price,  notvrithstanding  the  endeavours  that 
have  been  made  hy,  iutef^sted  persons,  theeiiemies- 
to  this  compariy,  to'^rove'  the*  illegality  of  the 
connexion^         • ;    .    *  ♦ 
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"  A  little  to  the  westward  of  this  brewhouse  is 
playhouse  yard,  "  a  contemptible  miniature  of 
Rag  Fa'ir,  upon  the  site  of  which  st^od  the  For- 
tune plavliousey  belonging  to  AUeyn  the  comedian. 


The  old  house  a  little  higher  up,  in  Golden-lane^ 
with  various  figures  in  front,  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  llenry 
YIII.  and  by  others  to  have  been  a  tavern. 

Beech  Lane,  Prince  Rupert's  house,  stretching 
from  Red-cross-street  to  White-cross-street,  a  few 
years  before  the  fire  of  London,  was  mentioned, 
not  as  being  replejlished  with  beech  trees,  but  with 
beautiful  houses  of  stone,  timber  and  brick. 
Among  which  was  of  old  time  a  great  house,  he^ 
^ging  to  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  but  which  he 
says,  **  is  now  called  Drewry-house,  from  Sir  Drew 
Drewry,  who  dwelled  there." 
.  What  was  called  the  Red-cross,  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  street,  bearing  this 
'  name,  near  the  pump. 

Drewry  house  in  Beech-lane,  was  afterwards 
tlie  residence  of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  grandson  of  James  1, 
This  Prince  came  to  England  to  assist  his  uncle 
Charles  i.  A  Mr.  Keen,  a  carrier,  lately  occupied 
the  remains  of  Prince  Rupert's  house,  and  at  pr<^ 
sent  it  contains  Mr.  Paterson's  academy. 

THE   CIIABTER    HOUSE. 

Re-crossing  Aldersgate-streeti  at  the  end  of 
Barbican,  we  meet  Caj: thusiau-street,  leading  into 
Charter-bouse-squarc.  This  ancient  institution 
derived  its  name  from  a  house  established  here  for 
Carthusian  monks,  founded  by  Sir  Waiter  de 
]Manny,a  most  successful  commander  in  the  French 
wars,  under  Edward  HI,  In  1349>  Ive  pmcliased 
thirteen  acres  of  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
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ring;  the  dead  during  a  most  dreadfiil  pestilence, 
which  destroyed  near  fifty  thousand  people.  In 
the  preceding  year,  Ralph  Stratford,  Bisbop  of 
Loudon,  bought  anotlier  piece  of  land  adjacent,  on 
which  he  built  a  chapel,  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  .the  Charter-house  garden  wall,  upon  the  site  of 
Wilderness-row,  and  called  it  Pardon  Church. 
Pardon  Church-yard  is  the  name  the  ground  bore 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  when  a  small  chapel 
occupied  by  some  methodists  stood  there.  This 
place  was  formerly  the  resort  of  muititudes  for 
iShrift  or  confession  at  Shrovetide;  and  afterwards 
for  cock-throwing,.  Sec.  In  this  insulated  place, 
suicides,  and  persons  who  had  been  executed,  used 
also  to  be  buried.  They  were  brought  here  in 
yrhat  was  called  the  Friar's  cart,  covered  with  Oi 
black  tilt,  and  bearing  a  pendent  bell,  so  that  no- 
tice was  given  as  it  passm  along,  of  the  sad  bur-' 
den  it  was  carrying,  probably  to  excite  the  prayers 
of  devout  persons. 

Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  it  seems,  in  conjunction 
with  Northburgh,  Bishop  of  London,  founded  this 
priory  for  twenty-four  monks  of  the  rigid  order  of 
Carthusians,  which  was  finished  in  1370.  At  the 
dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.  its  revenues  were 
very  considerable.  In  1555,  it  was  sold  by  Sir 
Edward  North  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
fi,500l.  His  son,  the  earl  of  Suiiblk,  the  rapacious 
treasurer,  at  length  alienated  it  to  Thomas  Sutton, 
Esq.  for  13,0001.  and  he  in  the  time  of  James  L 
converted  it  into  a  most  liberal  endowment  for  for- 
ty-four boys,  and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen  who 
had  been  soldiers  or  merchants ;  but  like  almost 
every  other  similar  institution  ia  this  country,  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  perhaps  an  unavoidable  change, 
ot  circun)stances,  have  considerably  deteriorated 
the  designs  of  the  founders  of  this,  and  some  other 
establishments. 
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There  is  scarcely  any  vestiges  remaining  <rf  the 
conventual  building ;  as  that  now  standing  is  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  to  have  been  hi's  easy  prison  in  1569,  under 
the  custody  of  Sir  Henry  Neville,  after  the  duke's 
return  from  the  Tower.  Here  it  is  said,  that  soon 
after  relapsing  into  his  romantic  design  of  marry-* 
ihg  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart,  he  wt»&  again  seized 
by  the  oixler  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  conveyed  to 
his  former  place  of  confinement.  In  the  gfeat  hall 
the  Howard  arms  are  still  td  be  seen,  and  uiidet^ 
them  thfe*  dat^  1571,  die  very  y^r  of  his*  final  im- 
prisonment. .     .     .^  ....  * 

When  James  I.  cam€»t6  the  crown,  to  shew  his* 
rfespect  for  a  family  which  had  suffered  so  ee^ferely 
in  the  cause  of  his  mother,  Mary,  Queen  of  Seots^ 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  duke  hei^on  eiiteriim 
his  new  capital,  on  May  7,  16G4.  The  Scottish 
monarch  and  his  train  were  magnificently  feasted 
four  whole  days  ;  and  at  his  departure,  he  is  &sM 
to  have  dubbed  not  fewer  than  fourscore  knights. 

PRIORY  OF  St.  ^OHN   OF  JERUSALEM. 

Not  far  northw^ird  of  the  Charteu-hause,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  St.  J0hn's^treei,.3tood  the  priory 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  warlike, order  of 
the  Knights  Hospitalers,  After  the  takuig  of  Je* 
rusalem  from  the  Saracen»>  at  .An' early  period  of 
the  holy  wars,  It  seems, 'among  die  numbers  ihat 
flocked  there,  was  a  pious 'man  named  GfiiUrdus^ 
who  assuming  a  black  garment^  with  a  white  cross 
6n  it,  with  eight  spikes,  undertook  the  care  of -an 
hospital  previously  tb^unded  at  Jerusalem  for  pik 
gritos^  and  to  pro^ot  them  from  insults  on  the 
tostdy  eitl^r  in  coming  or  going.  Godfrey  of  Bou^ 
Ibgnd,  to  re  Wj^rd  the  valour  oi  the  enthusiast  Ge* 
raydus,  at  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  first  endowed  these 
knights  with  considerable  estates.    Aftet.  Unless 
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of.Jerusalem^th^.  retired  from  place  to.  place, 
^md  at  lengtli  takiag  the  island  of  Khodes,  settlgi 
tjiere;  and  lastly,  t;h^y  ren^oved  to.  Malta,  where 
they  were  afterw^ds  known  by' the,  name  of 
Knights  of  Malta.     . 

,  The  first  settlement  they  had  in  England  was  ih 
ihe  year  1 100,  when  their  new  house  at  Qerken- 
well  was  founded  for  them  by  Jordan  .Brisset,  and 
Muriel  his  wife,  and  received  consecration  froiii 
Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  They  at  first 
styled  themselves  servants  to  .the  poor  servants  ^f 
the  hospital  of  Jerusalem";  but  tneir  vast  endow- 
ments soon  infected  them  with  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  pride,  as  in  different  parts  of  Cliristendom 
they- possessed  no  less  than  seventeen  thousand 
manorsi  /And  as  in  4323,  the  revenues  of  the 
Knigb^TTemplars  were  transferred  itothem,  it  gav^ 
:theiil*sttcb  additional  importance^  Aat  their  i>ri(xr 
W9»  mnked  as  the  first  baron  in  Encland*  Their 
iuxurjr  jwstly  gave  offarKJe  to  the  rebels  of  Kent 
wd  JBfisex  in  1381,  ai^d  tjiese  levellers  burnt  their 
bouse  to  the  ground  ;  but  it  soon  rose  again  with 
increased  splendour.  . 

Its  last  prior  wae  Sir  William  Weston,  wbo  on 
the  fiuppressicm-by  Hebry  VIII.  had  a  pension  .pf 
a  thousand  a  yiear,  but  .died  entirely  or  a  brok(^ 
heart,  .on  Aso^sion  day,  the  very  day  twelv^- 
,iiionth  the  suppre&^ion  took  place. 

The  church  belonging  to  this  priory,  Henry  suf- 
fered to  remain  enti)re  during. his  whole  rei^n,  as 
he  chotse-'to  keep  iriit.his  tents  and  toils  for  the  ^ 
-chase..  AtJengtn,  inrtber  reign  of  Edward  VL.the 
church  land  the  tower,  which  was  gray  en,  gilt,  and 
enamelled^  M^an.blowD  up  with  gun-powder  by. or- 
der of  the  Protestor  Somerset,  and  the  stones  q^x- 
dried  toward^  .^Haitding  his  palace  in  the  Strand. 
filseQivMaiiyyinjsomeffieasiirei.restored  this  priory, 
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but  Otteen  Elizabeth  suppressed  it  again.  The 
buildings  covered  a  great  extent  of  ground.  The 
great  gateway  which  still  l^emains  m  the  square, 
and  in  St.  Jolm's-Iane,  Smithfield,  formed  part  of 
the  buildinff  granted  by  King  James  I.  to  Sir 
Roger  Wilbraham,  who  made  it  his  habitation^ 
About  thirty  years  since,  another  smaller  gothic 
•arch  passed  over  Jerusalem  passage,  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the*  square. 

Aylesbury-house  and  gardens,  belonging  to  these 
iinights,  was  granted  to  the  Bruces,  Earls  of  Ayles- 
bury. Aylcsbury-street  now  covers  the  site  of  their 
house  and  gardens. 

ax.  James's,  clerkenwell — ^black  nvnS|&c. 

Here  formerly  a  nunnery  stood  a  few  paces  to 
the  north  of  the  present  church,  which  arose  out 
of  fourteen  acres  of  land  given  by  Jordan  Brisset 
to  one  Robert,  a  priest,  to  build  on  them  a  reli- 
gious house.  This  was  at  length  filled  with  black 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  The  first  prior- 
ess was  Christiapa  ;  the  last  Isabella  SackviUe,  of 
thcpresent  Duke  of  Dorset's  family. 

Tne  church  belonging  to  this .  nunnery  was  at 
length  made  parochial ;  a  small  part  of  the  clois- 
ters may  still  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  as  was  also  a  larger  portion  of  the  nun^s 
hall,  which  was  pulled  down  when  the  present  new 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1792.  In  very  ancient  re* 
cords  it  was  styled,  Ecclesia  Beaia  Mari4E  defonie 
Clericorvniy  from  a  tcell  near  it,  about  which  spot 
the  parish  clerks  of  London  were  used  to  meet  an- 
liuaHy  to  perform  their  $&cred  dramas.  In  1391, 
they  performed  before  the  king  and  queen  and  the 
court,  four  days  successively;  and  in  1409,  they 
performed  the  Creation  of  the  World,  which  lasted 
€ight  days.    In  the  old  church  were  the  m^ott* 
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ihents  of  several  eminent  persons^  viz.  the  ieamed 
antiquary,,  Mn^John  Weever;  the  Countess  oP 
Exeter ;  the  Booths  ;  Lords  Delamere. 

NEWCASTLE  HOUSE. 

On  that  part  of  Clerkenwell-close,  now  occil- 
pied  by  the  new  buildings  called  Newcastle-^/ace, 
stood  within  the  last  twenty  years  Albemarle,  or 
Newcastle-house,  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
mad  duchess,  who  died  here  in  1734.  _The  house 
was  of  brick,  and  the  last  occupant  of  the  large 
premises,  a  cabinet-maker.  In  the  garden  was  the 
entire  site  of  the  cloister  of  the  nunnery,  part  of 
the  wall,  and  a  door  belonging  to  the  nun's  nalK 

Opposite  to  Newcastle-place  is  another  large 
house,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  ateps,  and  which 
since  it  was  left  by  its  first  occupant,  was  divided 
*into  three.  Before  the  trading  justices,  as  they 
were  called,  were  done  away,  Justice  Black* 
borough  had  his  office  here.  Tradition  says  tlie 
house  once  belonged  to  Cromwell,  or  tto  Ireton. 

A  roll  of  parchment  in  the  possession  of  Abra- 
ham Rhodes,  Esq.  vestry  clerk,  informs  us,  that  in 
1619,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  foUowmg 
persons  of  quality  were  residents  in  this  parish. 
CterkenwelMose:  Ladies  Willoughby,  Ryson,  Price, 
Goldsmith,  and  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  On 
Clerkenwell'green,  Sir  William  Trcsham,  Lady 
Brown,  and  Sir  William  Sands.  Within  St.  John's^ 
Lord  Burgliley,  Sir  Justinian  Lewin,  Sir  Paul 
Tracey,  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  Sir  Thomas  Pelham ; 
Ladies  Hubbard,  Seckford,  and  Sir  John  Andrews. 
In  St.  JohfMane,  Sir  James  Arthur  Long,  Lady 
Cheteley,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Anthony  ■ 
Barker.  In  St.  John' ^-street,  Sir  Fdwaid  Clune, 
Lord  Sturton,  and  John  Southeron,  Esq.  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer ;  not  to  mention  the  Earb 
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of  Aylest>ury,  Northampton/ ice.  In  St.  John's- 
lane  there  w|is  likewise  a  large  oH  mansiotr  call^ 
the  Eagles,  of  which  there  is  no  memorial,  ex- 
cepting some  leases,  and  what  is  still  called  Eagle- 
couiijt,  io  that  Jane.  .    , 

On  the  western  extremity  of  Clerken well-green 
stands  the  new  Sessions-hotuje  .for.  the  couoty  of 
Middlesex;  erected  in  consequence  of  an  act  pf 
parjiament  in  1778,  in  tiie  room  of  the  old  one 
iuilt  in  St.  John's-street  by  ^ir  Baptist  Jlicks'm 

At  th42  lower  end  of  Clerkenwell-gieen,  in  Ray- 
street,  opposite  Mutton-lane,  is  the  celebrated 
spring,  thq  original  clerk's  well ;  from  yrhence  fhe 
name  of  Clerkenwell  was  derived.  A  sorry  pump 
now  covers  the  place,  bearing  a  long  insctiption, 
intimating  that  here  the  parish  clerics  of  London 
used  to.  perform  sacred  dramas. before  the  Lord 
Mayor,,  citi^fns,  and  nobility.  \  . 

A  paft  of.  Clerkenwell,  however,  though  once 
.the  theatre  of  gentility,  afterwards  became  th^t  of 
Qomplete  blackguardism.  .  '    '.  .  \ 

HOCKLEY  IN  THE  HOLE 

Is; the  continuation  of  Ray-street  to  Back-Hill, 
Avbere  early  in  the  last  century  prize-fighting,. or 
fencing  with  the  small  sword,  was  a  very  favourite 
amusement  of  the  English  :nation.  An  inteUigent 
FronclLauthor,  in  describing  what  was  to.be  seen 
here  a.t  thU,time,  says,  "  Here  you  may  often  see 
a. kind  /of  gladiators  on  horseback,  preceded  "by  a 
drum,  ^parading  through  the  streets  m-  their  shirts, 
exquisitely  plaited,  and  adorned  ^i\h  ribbands, 
and  with,  thqir  swords  in  their  hands, .  giving  out 
challengQs^  and  inviting  the  populace  to  see  their 
per^igaianc^,  &c/'  Ned  Ward,  in  his  "  London 
Spy,"  wrote  in  1710,  thus  describes  a  cavalcade  of 
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thh  kind/  ^l$o  ^Mi^  k&d  &es^'  clisp^r^ed  tbaxh^ 
selves^  4iuitloii^df%|]4  ptiee-4igbtmg'gliidt&tplli  fytm 
]>6rsei*^OTdftti»ttieAtr^^^*#hj^e  he^lkd  beeh  *xer- 
owitvg  the  Iv^j^stof^defehci^  wHh  life  *Vdd  that^ 
Jefig^it  *i^eit  ft  <*feir  ^^'rfgis,  without!  favour;  wail 
conducted  by  lA  trittat^h^  ^rtifc  a  coiiple  of  drums, 
attetiddd  by  fiuch  a^pftitJei  <jf  scafifiM*  roffian^^ 
whose  faces  «^l«rf  as  fuffdfcrfti  atf  a  pWughed 
field  is  full  of  tnttbvM;  some  of  their  ciuntfeancei 
chopped  fiHo  the  ^ftarte  o>f  a  -Gbod-Flridiy-  him^ 
.with  cuts  across  one '^another,  as  if  tliey  Were 
maifk^d  otttfor  <;hriiti^ii  tha&d]i4bn^  ?  others  hay« 

imes  as  tl^re  &tt  *  mstrks'in  a' *chandlef*s  cheese^ 
scored  out  iiitd  penny^ivt>rlhii<  '  lli^se  "were  hem* 
m^d  in  with  such  a  cluitfer  of  ioJurneymeii  "shoe^ 
mikem/wfeavers^  aod  taylorsy  mat'  no  bailllFfrdiii 
in  mn  ^4  ooti#t  bog^h^irse,  ot  ^  pi^fc^bckiSt  carry- 
ittfc-tobep«imj*4*dJ  cWld  hav^^fte*  ftoHbui^ed  With 
dgre8iarfttt€lhdafi(«e;  llhdugh  thUi^  thrv?c«6rioiiif 
c6mbatan«'C»me  off  with  flymg  6olpui^;^  yfet  it  wa^r 
With  bloody  ^dlour»,fttf  by  the  report  Af  the  hidb^ 
Kke  ft  title  cdfck,  h^  won^theday  after  he'  had  lost 
an  eye  in  the  batlte.  They  ma«le'4'  Arife  ariotW 
•totitly,  to  the  gi:^  satisfaction  of  th^'sp^ctators?* 
This  pracftice  of  p^radltijf  the  streets  was  coritihue^ 
tHl^  me  wp^resskni 'of  Southwark^  feir/  abotit 

The  prevaleiiai  of  thirptaetice  wfll  beiUnstratea 
bythefetbWihg'MfectMns  from  n^spapers,  &a 
of  the  aboVe^htAttened  periods,    ,       ' 

^*  At  tiisMaJfesiy's  Bear-garden  jil  Hockley  Hi 
thcf  H6l^  a  trial  of  skill  to  be  ^^rfonfled'to-inori 
row,  bfeing  the  10th  inst.  (Jiily  170O)  Sti'^tbi^  ia 
the'aft*m6on,between  JblmBowlef.  of  th^  citv  ol 
J*orwich/aitfl  chatripibribf  Ndrfolk;  m^rter  bfiBrti 
MbleiMfience  of  defence,  ^aiid  Wifl  of  Iftr  West; 

M 
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6<|ia  the  city  of  Salivary,  master  of  the  said  sci- 
•n^  <tf  ddeaoe/'--nPo$t-tH>y,  AfNTU  ft)^  1230. 
.  ''.  I9  H%men  Miller,  gerjewt  (latei]^  comet  firom  the 
firontiers  of  Portugal)  maslj^r  of  t)2e  noble  scieii£is 
pf  4efenoe»  bearine^  in  laost  pla<:ea  vKece  (  bave 
been,  of  the  g<:eat  SxifBfi  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  L(mi- 
don»  i^aster  of  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to 
meet  me,  and  exercise  at  the  several  weapons 
ibUowing :  back-sword,  sword  and  dagger,  sword 
and  buckler^  singfetfakbionj  ca^  af  tal^uons,  qua^^ 
ter-staft:" 

Xhe  author  of  tbe.^ve.  fiaper.  dedaresy  he  wit- 
nessed  the  combat  the  <jiaUef)|^.o«9casipned ;  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  \%Xo  thereadeir  m  its  true 
coloun,  divested. of  tiiat  romigiiticrand  chivalric  air 
vrith  which  it  is  glossed  in  ihe  paper  alluded  lo, 
^'  Two  drummersi  whose  bodiesi^^ere  disfigured  by 
the  wounds  they  ba4  ^eceivi^  ia  brittle,  weceded 
the  challenger^  a  stout,  qthl^tic  iiuui#,  witn  a  blue 
ribbon  tied  round  bis  rigVt  aa%.ac€omMmed  by 
»  fell  demoDt.A  seoondior  friend,  on^.wpo  is:  d^ 
scribed  as  beartns  in  bis  breast  that  malice  which 
darted  amongst  tTie  crpyrd  through  bis  or^pnsof 
sight;  the  crowd,  yvhos^  eagerness  had  arisen  to 
Ircnzy;  keen.  es|K^tation  m^^ied  their  features^ 
and  coi|ivulse4  their  limbs;  mptipR  impeUf^  motipn, 
the  stout  overwhelmed  the  wf^,  tpe  taUesfir  t)^ 
short ;  impatience  and  anger  prompted  remcwak^ 
and  instai^tJly  a^md  transfer  of  places  €n«utd : 
the  spc^ctatprsrushed  &om  the  galleiy  ij^to.tlic  area> 
and  nrom  the  area  intp  the  gallerf^  and  confusion 
mgned  trtumnl^ant  till  ^^ck  appeared,  wl^en^Ii 
was  h)^bed«  Now,  pbserve  the,  picture ;  the  com-r 
batantii  stripped  to  theii^  s^iftk  siake  hands,  tq 
shew  th^.kill  eadi  otti^.i^ gooa  G?i7/^,wd  prepare 
IQ  iiy nre  and  defend.  Turn  to.  the  .^ctatqrsy  e^'- 
aoune  tacir  br^tB>  wh^t  is  the  result  r  Hmoani^  i 
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Eity,  fear,  horror  ?  No ;  those  paasioos  wou(^ 
ave  rendered  the  Bear-garden  desolate.  "Hte 
painter  finds  but  one  dreadfal  chaos,  a  compoiin<f 
of  features  expressive  of  eagerness,  partiality,  anA^ 
hope ;  not  that  Miller  or  Buck  may  escape  nyury,* 
but  that  Buck  may  conquer  Miller,  or  Miller  Buck; 
Mark  the  issue;  Miller  has  received  a  dreadful  cut 
in  the  forehead,  and  his  eyes  stream  wlHi  blood*.- 
Who  leaps  on  the  stage  to  staunch  the' Woodv  or 
part  the  mends  ?  No  one.  What  theh'sucl^e^s  f 
A  yell  of  sathfactionf  huzza  from  the  crortd;  Btit 
not  to  liwell  on  the  horrible  scene,  a  gasir 'on  Wit- 
lerV  left  leg  terminated  the  combat.  '^^Th^'wotintf 
wa§  exposM  to  the  view  of  all  who  could  ^li^ht 
in  it|  and  sewed  up  on  ihe  stage**  ^ 

Dawks's  News-letter  of  April  2d,  1 7^9,  has  the  fol- 
lowing article : — **  Ycsttoiay,  a  trial  of  skill  was 
fought  at  the  Bear  Garden,  between  HeiAy  Cle^ 
ments  and  Parks,  of  Goventiy,  tthe^  there  Wtfs  gooijl 
sporty  kackifig  and  hewing.  It  is  thought  th^,  got 
nfty  pounds  a  piece,  the  French  ambassador  oetn^ 
there,  a^id  giving  them  money  xery  liberally  J^  S6ou 
after  ''three  bouts  at  threshing  Bail"  weri^  an«l 
Bounced ;  and  a  flourish  tif  **  no  ctiti  no  bout."  •  v 
Wells,  who  had  left  the  old  Bear  Gardea  at! 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  andest^lished  that  at  Mary« 
le^bone,  died  in  1721.  Dan  ^ngleton  coni-^ 
posed  the  following  ludicrous  epitaph  on  the  oc« 
casion:— 

^<  Shed,  0  fe  conbataiiti.  a  flood  of  tearis 
Howl,  all  ye  dog«»  roar  au  ye  bulls  a&d  bears ! 
Ye  butchers,  wisep,  for  ye  no  doubt  are  grieTeri; 
And  soitiiA  kb  lots  witli  marrow-bones  mi  cleavers. 
Weils  is  no  nMMwl  yet  Death  has  been  so  kin4« 
That  he  hath  loft  tho  butts  aaf  hears  hehiadi'* 

Of  what  description  were  the  other  ent^^in  - 
mients  of  H^Viey  in  the  Hole^  we  may  gather  fcmi 
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i(jb^  foUowiag  jiumd-biU,  which  was  surmounted  by^ 
^e; royal  arms:— 
t  ^^  Ax  the  Bear  Garden  in  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
i  ."  This  is  to-^ive  notice  to  all  gentlemen  game- 
St^and  others,  that  on  ^  this  present  Monday,  is 
a  match  te  be  fought,  by  two  dogs,  one  froni 
^ewgate-market  against  one  of  Honey-lane^ 
niarkeC,  at  a  bull,  for  a  guinea  to  be  spent;  fiv^ 
let-goes  out  of  hand,  which  goes  fairest,  and  far*» 
thcst  in,  wins  all.  ^Likewise  a  green  bull  to  be 
bailed,  which  was  never  baited  before;  and  a  bull 
%o  be. tianied  loose  with  fice-works  all  over  him; 
-also  a  m^  ass  to  be  baited,  with  a  variety  of  bull-* 
baitiM.  and  bear-baiting,  ^d  a.  dog  to  be  drawn 
lip' with  fire-works. 

^  Bc^iimmg  exactly  at  three  of  the  clock." 

The  magis^ates  at  length  wisely  interferedi  and 
^Ut  aii  end  to  these. barbarous  amusements. 

Cold  Bath  Fields,  in  this  viqinity,  was  likewise 
chosen^  for  a  singular  exhibition  of  bodily  strength. 
Tapham,  about  threescore  years  ago,  generally 
Icnown  by  the  name  of  the  strong  man,  kept  a 
public  house,  the  sign  of  the  Apple-tree^  at  no 
^feat  distance  from  Cold  Bath  Fields,  in  1741,  and 
chose  that  spot  to  exhibit  one  of  his  feats,  viz. 
"lilting  three  nogsheads  of  water,  weighing  18.36 
pounds,  upon  a  kind  of  scaffold,  as  it .  was  then 
fi^id,  in  honour  of  Admiral  Vernon^  on  account  of 
his  taking  Porto  Bello,  with  six  ships  only*  Top-, 
liam  was  then  so  confident  of  lifting  these  hogs- 
heads, that  he  wanted  three  children  to  stand  un- 
der them  at  the  time ;  but  this  the  populace  would 
not  .peimiti  ^ugh  he  performed  th«  underlaking 
with  ease* 

Topham  waa  then  about  thirty-one,  iff  the  prime 

of  life. 
The^rst  public  feat  per&cmedbj  T0|>ha£^  o£ 
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much  notoriety,  viz.-  his  pulling  against  a  boW^ 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  then  lived,  vitL 
Moorfields ;  neither  was  it  against  stumps  that  he 
put  his  feet/ but  against  the  dwarf  wall  dividing 
IJpper  from  Lower  Moorfields.  He  afterward*. 
puJled  against  two  horses,  but  asr  bis.kgs  ^jdrc 
placed  tiorixon tally  instead  of  rising- pffraB^  td  the 
trafees  of  the  hoi-se,  he  was  jerked  from 'his  sea^' 
tod  had  eneofhi»  knees  much  bruiised  and  hurt ; 
whereas  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr»  DesaguHew, 
that  had  he  been  nn  a  proper  position,  he  i^|tis:ht 
have  kdpt  his  situation  against  the  pulling  of  fbiir 
horses,  without  the  least  inconveiiience. » 
•  The  feats  which  Dr.  Desaguliens  sdys  he  httifteK 
•aw  him  pertbrm,  are*  as  follow :-—  • 

>  jBy  the  strength  of  his  fingers  he  ifolledi^'H 
very  strong  and  large  pewter  dish— he  broke  seven 
or  eight  «nort  pieces  of  a  tobacco  pipe  *y  thfe 
force  of  his  middle  firiger>  having  laid  thettt  on  hii 
fim  find  third  finger ;  liavin^  thrust  the  bow!  df4 
strong  tobacco  pipe  under  his  garter,  his  legs  be^- 
ing  bedt  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  tendons  of 
iJis  iKimSj  Vvithotit  filtering  the  bending  of  his  l^g^. 
Another  bowl  of  this  kind  he  broke  between  hii 
fost  and  second  finger,  bylf^ssing  them  togethei 
didewfeys.  He  lifted  a  table  with  his  teeth  six  feet 
long,  with  half  a  biindfed  weight  hanging  at  the 
end  of  it,  bdiding  it  in  a -horiieofttal  position  a 
^j^neridersible  time. 

He  took  an  iron  kitchen  poker  about  a  yar^ 
long  and  three  inches  round,  and  struck  upon  feif 
bare  left  arm^  between  tibe  elbow  and  the  wrist, 
{^1  fee  bent  the  poker  nearly  to  a  right  angle. '     ' 

With  such  another  poker,  hoWi*%  the  ends  of  it 
H  li^  tfiands,  ai^  the  nnddk  of  it  against  the  bacl> 
4^'MMW^k,  he  br<^ghlf  .both  ends <>jf 'it  tosg^lt^ 
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l^fore  him ;  and  what  was  yet  more  difficult,  h^ 
pulled  jt  almost  straight  again. 
.  . lie  htokea, rope  ok'  two  inches  circumference^ 
liiougb  in  cicmsequence  of  his  awkward  msmnav 
'  he  was  obliged  to  exert  four  times  more  stKengtb 
t^^  was  necessary. 

.  He  lifted  a  rolling  stone  of  eight  hundicd 
*]>oundi  weight  with  bis  bands  pnly^  standing  in  a 
fKuoe  abo?e  it,  and  taking  hold  of  a  chaia  dial 
was  fastened  thereto. 

Dr  l^uttoni  of  Biimingham«  speaking  of  Top* 
ila^/.iy  r^t  in  asserting  that  he  also  kept  a  puiH 
lie  house  at  Islitt^ton ;  he  Ukewise  con^rms  what 
'Wtuk  s^d  of  him  ojr  Dr.  Desagn^rs ;  besides  his 
iifiing  two  hogshetids  of  water,  lieaving  his  bona 
v^^as  i\^  ^ompike-gate,  carrying  the  beam  6f  a 
house  as  asoklier  carries  his  hrelock.  ^  l^bese,  Ihr. 
UattflU  obsenreSy  were  the  reports  circulated  re* 
•pectiQg  Topiiam  in  the  coonlry ;  but  however  be* 
fief  might  he  staggered,  he  observes,  she  recovered 
liersel^  when  tbis  second  Scimson  appeared  at 
perby  asa  perfoimer  in  public,  at  a  sbiuingeadi. 
tJpon  ajppUcation  to  Aldeimau  Cooper,  to  exhibit, 
the  magistrate  was  surprised  at  the  feats  he  yro* 
posed;  and  as  his  0fpearanc€  was  like  that  of 
other  men,  he  requested  him  lo  strip  that  he  might 
examine  whether  he  was  made  hke  them,  but  he 
was  found  extremely  mpscular.  What  were  hol- 
lows under  the  arms  and  hams  of  othery,  w^re 
filled  up  with  ligaments  in  him. 

irom  the  jerk  he  received  from  the  two  horses, 
Dr.^  Button  observed,  that  he  limped  a  little  in  his 
walk ;  and  though  a  well  made  man,  had  nothing 
tifi^ar  in  his  appeui;ance. 

The  performances  of  this  wonderful  matt  i^ 
Derby,  m  whom  tb^  Doctor  observe^,  the  atreoglh 
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of  tfrdve  men  were  nnik^j  were  the  rotUng  up  of 
a  pewter  dish  of  seven  pounds,  as  a  man  rolls  up 
u  shieet  of  paper ;  holding  a  pewter  quart  at  arm  d 
lengthy  and  squeezing  the  sides  together  like  £Ui 
j-sbell;  fiftmg  two  hundred  weight  with  his 


litue  fiogeTi  and  movins  it  gently  over  his  head. 
The  biidies  h^  touched  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
Jjowerof  gravitation.  He  also  broke  a  rope  fast--' 
eaed  to  t,he  floor^  tliAt  would  h^ve  sustained  twenty 
Irandred  weight ;  lififed  the  oak  table  with  half  a 
hmidred  i^ght  to  it^  a  piece  of  leather  beinjg 
4xed  to-  ptie  end  Ifj^  his  teeth  to  bold,  and  white 
two  of  the  ftet  stbod  ubon  ht$  knees,  he  raised  die 
'€dA  of  i^  ^t!i  the  weiight  higher  than  that  in  hid 
foouth.  Mn  ChambeiB^  then  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 
in  Derby,  who  weighed  twenty-seven  stone,  -he 
took  and  raised  with  one  halid,  his  bead  being  laid 
on  one  chair,  and  his  feet  on  ahoth^.    Four  pecH 

?le  also,  fourteen  fstow  ea^h,  sat  upon  Topham'$ 
ody,  and  these  he  heaved  at  pleasure.  At  one 
'blow  he  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron,  one  inch  in 
diatoeter,  agairist  his  ^akcd  arm^  and  bent  it  like 
a  bow.  Weakness  and  feeling  seemed  fled  together. 
Being  a  master  of  some  music,  Dr.  Huttoii 
^s  he  entertained  the  company  at  Derby  with 
Mad  Tom.—lhe  Doctor  dso  heard  him  sing  a 
isolo  to  iJie  organ  (then  tlie  only  one  in  Deiby)  \ia 
St.  Werbhir^s  churchy  but  thou^  he  might  jiei^ 
form  with  judgment,  yet  the  voice  more  tarriUe 
than  &wee^  ^scarcely  seemed  human.  The  ostler 
at  the  Vir^n  Inn,  wbere  Topham  put  ul»,  havinjg; 
;instiltedbim,  he  took  one  of  the  kit^n  spits^ 
from  ^  thantle-jpiece,  and  bent  it  round  his  neck 
like  a  hkhdkercfaief ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
*tucit  tyk&sA  intbe  ostler^s  bosom,  the  cumbrous 
^MMamieiit  obly  excttedtbe  laugh  ^  die  o<Mnp«ny^^ 
«fitU  Tdpbam  KhdeitCiok  tc^  untie  bia  iioa  ctavat 


\*  'I  i  •  '  '        ^      \       ■'    ' .  '  -V-'-"-  I*    'TiT 

*»oJght  ^ye'b^eh  m.  ft^^  fpj:  tn€i>4i*ety  of  t.beiy 
]^ersoAS,  9X\d!  tfe  women  ^fur  that  of  tHeir  ,pe>v tqt^ojt 
Jhe  shejyes.  One  blow  fromhifli  wdi^ld  for  ev^tbavMp 
^ilcQCed  those  li^rpes  of  the  ^*sL  Sybo  boast  sdnaucU 
4^f  boxing.      ...  '   •:.  •    s    7,      •    ^    i' 

But  the  circumstances  here  relatejJ  oy  P^*  P^ 
jsagjiliers  and  pi\  HuttopL  were  only  |;be^pcunpiQa 
ylaqe  performances  ofTppp^^^.y^^^^JKen^.^ 
purposely  to  sl^ew  ^p}mjpe|f^-.-joiii^  ag^d  pJerspqp 
jvhq  ^tnew  hJm4nl)is.p^jgb)ljfO|^R^^  ^W^;^'^^ 
riety  qf,prapi,S:^|iMrti.h^  9^^ioj^ljrV* -W 

I^b^t  of  playing.;  tor  B^t^^^  ^S  ff  8"^  T^^si 
a  ^atcbnan,  fa^tWIe^  }n  Ks  ^l^/ftP^<Cbi^\YI?]t 
str^et^  hetQ{)k  botbi^^d  .tarry ing.t^eJoa^  witj 
t|*e  greatest  ea^^^ljpitiengt^  di:opped  tbe  watphpiaBi 
and  l^is,,woQqien  pasp  .p.vjsr^  ttie  wall  qf  tl^ijidairs  bur 
?JPg,;gipund,;  wh^^^^^  tlje ' ipor .  fellow^  only  ;Wlf 
aw.a^e^.^n0.doul?tipg.whetlier  bp  >v^s  ui  tl^^  l^n^ 
of  the.  living,  ihjrecp.y^ih^  i^oin,  his  Jrig)[i4  se'einefi 
to  ^M^aiiting  ^^5Mj^P5P^Bg'Pf'^J^<^.SP 
JfuriaV,  4i;up%V  ^}ffi^(^ttii^J4'tlie\yin^^^^ 
low  jpjiblic :  hou^e,  in .  jtne,  ^same  ,s.tjrcct,  ^  w^He  a 
Jhutcn^r  from  a  sla»jgliter  HoiiseLiwas  ^going  by  .\yi  A 
Marlj^^xa^^  a^  Q|c'\o^\'^is  b'^ck,  Topnara  'relieved 
jhim  o/  ^>vjtIj^'^o^:{nijch  .ea^e  an4  djexJterity,  tliat  ibe 
fellow,  almost. ^petr|ij^4  >f i^ /^tom^^i^pl,  fVor^ 
.that'riotlnng  ,b.uj  jjtjm  dpvil  cp'p|d  Jh^)f^JlPW<^way 

little  sport  with  ^na^.  W^l^yerSr-Jy  ,i;wqv4ng 
-jpait^^a,  fi^oid  jvst^Woarg  tt^^  }^t^P^.  f» 
Rtrike.itjjfrofp.^  simdl  ?bfiili^mg,  b/sjg&f p^  ii^jaa  sp 
faie,  thuif  a  pa^t  ojt  .tl^a  froflt.  w^i  /oQpW.^g  .?wf 
timber, .  the'^ll^ws  c^nceisf^d  ^t  ^i^d  ,begn  tl^e  ef^ 
iects  oif  avji  ea^thdl^^^'^',  ^^i ,^JfQmfi^(m  ^ 
,yithout  looyng  l^Q^q^  Oi^Wi  m^.m  MWMi«. 
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de96tfy  for  his  j^st>  aaone  of  the  pbled  atriick  hlia^ 
Oii^  bis  fttde^  aiAd  gUve  him  great  pain.  ,' 

Another  time' wing  |>ersudd€d  by  ahe  6f*hi*  ae-^ 
gnaintance  to  accompany  him  oh  board  a  We^tt^ 
Midiaman  in  the  river;  aiid  being  presenfed  with  a 
€0CM  nut,  lie  threw  one  of  the  sailors  into  thei 
utmost  astonishment,  by  suddenly  ci^dtii^g  it  close 
to  his  ear,  with  the  same  facility  as  wfe  crack  ai*^ 
dgg  shell  f  and  npoA  some  rainark  being -tnade 
upon  aa  observatioa  deemed  rather  insolent,  hf* 
the  mate  of  the  ship,  Topham  replied^  that  he: 
eotild-bave  cracked  the  bowsprit  over  his:  h^ad  *• 
and  of  tte  trtitte  of  which  there  wa^' not  the  l€ast 
donte. 

Another  tkne^' a  raee  being  to  be  rtin  on*^  ttre* 
Hackiley  tmdf  M^ben  a  fdlow  with  a-  hoi%e  a*d* 
«art  wonJd  atteriipt  to  keep  dose  to  the  contending* 
parties;  much  to  thedispteasm*e  of  th^  spectators* 
wgeneral,  Topham>,who  wasi  one oCtHem,  ^tep-^ 
jiing  into'  the  road>  'seized  the  tail  of  the  cart>  aii(^ 
m  spite  of  all-  the-  fellow'^  e?terfcioris,  irt  whit)pingt 
hisMrse  to  g^t*»!vrarf,  he  dnew  theftibotfc  oackr^ 
wards,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  velocity ;  'ftYit^ 
while  tlie  jfleastire  of  the  beholders  was  atithe- 
highest  poin^  of  gratification,  the  snrprise  an^, 
iftge  of  the' driver  seemed  to  be' beyond  all  expres**- 
sioH,  nothing  preventing  him  from  exercising  hi»^ 
whip,  upon- the  immediate  cause  of  hh-  ch^iti^; 
but  dhe  probablefear  of  his  being  pulled  or.atobed.' 
lo'picees..  " 

liuiiRg. the  titoe he-  leept  a  publid  hpna^,,  tvc^ 
fellows^  extremely  qnarrelsome,  tbou^'  ifalfiehtlj} 
borrie  vrfth.for  a  considerable  tiitte,  .dtJehJrclfjpro-^ 
^eded:  fki.  fiir>  that  nothing  wotild'  i^aiSlW^^tneteij 
but  fighting,^  landlord..  Sttt  as-^ltvPfe^ 
afjgeAsed  iio  otfier.  way;  To[Hicani*aft!l»lgfc/^^ 
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ing  tbem  both  by  the  nape  of  the  oeck^  witb  liie 
Bome  fociltty  as  if  they  had  been,  children,  he 
ftaocked  boto  their  beads  together,  till  perfecdy 
sensible  of  their  error,  they  became  as  apjeet  in 
asking  pardon  as  they  had  before  been  insolent  ia 
giving  <^eiiGe. 

There  is  a  report  that  being  opened  after  his 
death,  the  ribs,  which  are  detached  in  other  per* 
sons,  were  found  in  him  in  a  manner  connected 
into  one  solid  substance.  ^>.'    ■-    '--   ^  ^^^- 

He  is  said  to  bave»been  extremely  irritable  in 
bis  temper,  but  liad  sometimes  such  ^  command 
over  himself  that,  to  prevent  its  effects,  he  wonld 
lock  himself  up  in  a  room  till  he  found  hunself 
calm.  To  his  own  violence,  however,  lie  at 
length  fell  a  victim;  his  jealousy  of  his  wife  in» 
du^  him  lo  beat  her  so  sevarely,  that  fear  and 
remorse  as  to  die  consequences  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him  that  he  put  an  end  to  hb  own  existence. 
A  piate  was  engraved^  representing  him  in  the  act 
of  lifting  the  hogsheads  of  water  in  Cold  Bath 
fields;  but  this  was  the  last  feat  he  everexhi* 

biMf 

There  were  several  signs  some  jrean  ago  in  dif- 
fefrat  parts  of  the  metropolis  referring  to  1  opham's 
strength;  one  of  the  last  of  these  was  in  East 
Smithfield,  where  he  was  represented  as  ^'  The 
strong  m^o  pulling  against  two  horses/' 

QevkenweJl  parish  was  also  tl^  residenoe  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Britton,  the  musical  smail-ooalFmaa; 
kis  hoii»e  stoo^  In  Ayle^lHury-street,  at  the  comer 
cif  JeKusi^em.'pa§sage,  Reading  into  St.  John's- 
square  ^  tbp.site  occupied  by  the  new  sdmol 
ifif.  lple||:^V^elI  charity  children.  This  eccentric 
IpfjiHh  4(V  v)^ll  known  during  a  s;reat  pan  of 
:|^Pfen  yAiN^'s  veigo^  bound  hinsdfi  and  scxved 
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mieitjetin  to  a  slltal^«oill<«ltin  in  St.Xoliii'$Hrtree€» 
ASttit  Ms,  as  his  mast«»r  gave  him  sonte  moae^y 
he  vts^Ked  his  itatiTe  place,  Highant  Ferrers^  m 
Northamptmshire ;  but  soon  ^Ser  Tetuming  t» 
town,  Tom  ftritton,  as'be  was  then  called,  set  m> 
*wr  himself  in  the  smail-Kx^al  trade,  notwithst^cl*^ 
mghh  master  was  stifl  Ihring,  and  took  a  iiaUe,- 
imdk,  to  the  test  of  his  capacity,  he  turned  itito^ . 
a  house.  Scune  time  after,  it  is  said,  he  becaiti# 
ar  tolerable  chymist,  and  probably  by  ^e  help  of  a 
2»ovtag  laboratoYj,  performed  some  operations  n^ 
that  professioa,  paribctly  new  at  that  time.  This^ 
kberatorf  was  ot  ftritton's  own  contrivance. 

But  BrittDfi's  ^ineipal  skill  lay  in  the  talent  he 
possessed  for  nmsie*;  aiidto  Ais,  no  donbt;,  as  ^le 
first  persoik  who  intioduced  a  coneftt  into  this  Mim* 
try>  he  owed  his  bomUe  immorts^y*  He  fys%  esta- 
blished what  was  called  a  mnsical  club,  Which  met 
in  his  own  boose  nearly  forty  years.  Sir  Bo|($^ 
V&trange,  who  was  one  of  JBritton's  admirers^  it 
ssadto  bav^  been  the  person  who  suggested  the* 
idea  of  this  €lnb  or  concert.  !t  is*  not  less  snr^ 
prising  than  trot,,  that  tnta  of  the*  first  literary 
abilities*  bonoiured  Mr.  Britton's  musical  soetety^ 
with  their  compsmy.  Often  when  he  has  hten 
ms'sing  the  street  in  his  blue  linen  fioek,  and  with> 
ais  sack  of  smaH«coal  on  his  back,  which  he  re* 
tailed  ont  to  his  customers,  he  has  been  pointed^ 
out  with  this  exclamatioi^  **  These  goes  the  small* 
coal-man,KWho  is  a  lover  of  ieaxmng,  a  performer 
of  mn^ic,  and  a  eompanioni  for  gentlemen.*^  On 
the  ground  floor  of  his  house  was  his  repository 
fcr'sms^lK^oal!;  over  that  the  concert  or  music 
9oom,  very  long  and  rather  narrow.  The  stairs  to- 
Ais  room,  like  those  leading  to  some  of  the  gaK 
iiiietjs  ataUe-yttdsi  were  on  ikm  outside  of  the 
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A  iady  of  the  ^rst  raak  i/x  ^  kuig|doav.J9iKi  aoe 
of,  t^  first  l)e§iuies,af  j^ejf:ti»pe,  119^ 't^  s^^  ibafr 

^^  aP9ce]:t,^«s)^&.fieegif4  tP^h^v^  t<«ggi|tQa  tfa» 

>  At  t^jikese  concerts^  ])r,>F)9pusqh>.  fgsid  finmiieadjr 
1^.  Handel  {)laji^<i,th6i)ari>^hcff4 ;  Mr.  Bfiiiiii»» 
^^tfae  first  violin. .  I>ubofi|^  t^^  SlchiUly  pll^jed 
bis  first  ^h^f.  Brittof^'s  ca^qer^  Itaiidin^  upon  ^ 
jptlDl;  stop!,  but  W4S  ^.muefai  .^^rpaiaye^by  the 
sfdfQdoiw  of  th%  a^^^Uy,  thai  l^e  wm  uear  &U- 
iilg. t9  the  groit^fid-      ,    u   .r      .»      .: 

1|;  l|e^  )>e£ti  sdi4>  tl?^t  %^tt§h.]^ittQn  foiipdmoefe 
qi  th^om^ical  iixstruj^pt^^  be  would  not  accept 
of  fioy  gratui.ties^  \yh^j»  ofrQi;§4v  but  that  he  after** 
i|Far4s  departed  frpaii  j^Jb  osigi^al  plan,  and  re^ 
<^iyed  ten  sliilUggs  a  y^r  sub^criptioa  iiuoiiey^ 
Jbe^es  disposing  of  co^ae  at  a  penay  sl  di$h  2  ho«<- 
«yerj»  .the  .iailo\v&ng,  s^a^j^a^ofa  spog,,  wtitten  l^ 
t^e  fs^t\oyLs  Ned  VVafd,  .^^^lus  t9.  &yMU!  the  &[iu 
l)f  tb^^opi^iom: — ^      .'.  ., 

i^pon  T&uc&dAys  repaif  to  r^y  ^ivi^  fuid  4^rej 
Bobble  up  stair  b^  stair,  but  I jpray^§'Uke  cm    .         ^ 
That  ybtt- break  not  your  shins  by 'a  itumlile;  ' 
-     And  without  e^'et  a-sduse  paid  to  me  Of  mjr  sjioase, 
6tt  as  stiltas  n  mma$f  al  the  tofi  of  cfae  bouse,* 

Britto^  frequency  l^ayed  the  Wi^ag^fli^ 
^wa  coaceris.  In.  bis  persop  he  ffa§  a  short,  thi^k  fl^ 
man,  with  a  very  I^ooest  i^g^nuqus  coimteiifuMl^ 
Mr.  Wollasto^  paiptca  tvv^.plotw^  .af^hin^  wA 
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tw.ir.iepieientecl  iil  his  bhie  frocky  wkh  hi»  smat)^ 
CDeHmeatovewfaislftuidi    * 

Mr.  Britton  was  abo  so  weM  skilled  in  ftnciettt 
^OQks;aiid  inansKcriptB^.that  he  wi^s  much  e<rteem* 
^  by  such  collectors,  «ft^eE^]s  i3fOxfbtd,  Sum' 
derland,  Wkxch^teiii  ,  Peij3i|>roker  tk^  J)x^e  of 
Devonsliire, ..&,c.  tt  often,  happened  €»n'  n  Satiir-  . 
day,  when  some  of  these  were  assembled  at  Mr. 
Bateman's  shop  in  Pat^rriostet'Row,  that  Britton, 
passing  by,  T^ould  pitch  his  sack  of  small-coal  at 
the  door/  a^d  copi^-in  ^nd  join  ^e  oonversatiooj 
which  generally  h^ieA  an  horns. 
^  puj  tfaf  coimarativje^igROTW^Fq  pf  thefigey^en 
Bntfc^a  liyed^'  i^  ir^i^  persQii^  1^  ijB^gjpcif .jfel^t 
fills  musical  asseml)ly  wals  only  a  coyor  fpr«^o^^ 
thing  cy)ncealed.  Ignorance  accused  hin^  ojf  sedi- 
tious views ;  pf  being  ^  presbyterian,  a  jiei^t,  a 
magician.  Aniitheist,  S{x;.$  but  Bialton  was  simply 
inoffensive,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  -who 
knew  him  silftf^tentfy  to  appretrate  hi§  reg.1  'cha- 
racter. ■'■'...  ,  -  .  -  •  ly 
'  The  way  t^j^  ^^rijttc^  qswa  by!  1im  dfio^h^'was 
very  remarkable.  ,pne  Honeym^  a  blacksmith, 
though  it  was  tniktiown'tb  Britton,  h^d  the  faculty 
«£  afventriloiifuist,  and,  besides  this,  beinf^*p|atti; 
^kri  ipnd  OT  fuvi'%ind  mischief j  a  Mr.  noBe,  A 
justice  of  the  peal^e  i|i  Clerkenwell,  found  no  dlffl- 
cctfky.m'intix>aticiBg  himto  Brittokt's  concert,  'an4 
to  persvade-  bim  to  amAotin^^<as  if  *  tl^e  Toice  came 
fi:OfQ«  a  coirtidemble  distt^oe)  the  death  of  poor 
jBhritton  witbin  a^feW'hours,  unless  he  ioimediafe^j^ 
jfeli  upon  his  lcnee^>  and  imA  the  Lci^rd's  prayer. 
Xbis^;tfa^ story  addi,  Brttioii*  did;  -but,  however, 
took 'to  th]&  h^f  and  died  in'  la  few  days.^  This 
^cigiinr^itf  atoliaitti  i?14»  and^aecording  to  the 
pansh  books  he  was  buikd  on  the  first  of  OctcH 
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b/n    Bliltcin,  tesidte  « <tan»daaji>k  library,  kft 
his  wife  a  large  c^ectiou  ofn  old.oiamiscripl%, 
printed  music,  and  miuiicai  insltumenls,  whiidi 
were  afterwards  sold  by  auotton. 

Tbe  following  Y^rseB,  under  one  of  hi&  prints, 
were  written  by  Mr.  Hu^ies  :-^ 

'<  Though  ncaa  thjr  ninV,y€t  id  tbj  hmtible  ccllf 
Did  eemit  penee,  «fM^  nits  unpu^ebas^d  4wefl» 
Well  plea^  Apoila,  thither  Wd  bn  train»       * 
And  music  warbled  ia  her  sweetest  Cr^in. 
Cjtknius  so,  fts  fables  tell,  and  .fove, 
[       Came  wit  ling  guests  to  {i06r  Ptiileroon's '  f  ro^c » 
. .    Let  i»eleM^m|i  behold,  iwd  bUnh  to  iuid 
A  lowly  station  and  a  liberal  I 


Nor  did  the  celebrate  Matthew  Prior  tefuse  hif 
Iribttte  to  Ae  memory  of  po6r  Britton^  iti  the  foln 
lowing  lines:—  * 

"  Thou|h  doomM  to  small-eoal,  yet  to  arts  allied,. 
Rich  without  wealth,  aod  teions  without  pridt«> 
jtf«sic*s  best  ftttroii,  hidge  of  books  and  itm^ 
Belov'd  and  hooonr'a  by  Afollo's  train* 
In  Greece  or  ELobm  mm  never  did  npttipi^ 
So  bright  a  genius  in  so  dark  a  sphere! 
More  of  tlie  man  had  probably  heeo  savM, 
HadKnelh»painte<^  and^hair  V«rta  gmvM.* 

NEW  nivEft  msAn^ 

In  the  fields^,  says  Ms*  Pennant  at  a  small  diis* 
tance  from  Clerkeowell,  is  th«  great  lejptositu]^ 
which  supplies  the  Uu^esit  portion  of  owr  cafstal 
with  water  i  and  with  an  excusable  share  <rf'Tamty^. 
be  adds  ''  no  one  oii|g;ht  to  be  igasran^  that  this 
unspeakable  benefit  is  owinp  to  a  W4iluBiaii  (bit 
countryman)  Sir  Hu^  Middklan  c£  Denbigh 
who,  on  Sept.  QO,  I6UB  began^  mi  on  Sept.  ft9p 
1613^  completed  the  gseat  w^Hk,  brin^iile  tbe 
water  by  a  necessary  dettnur  from  Amweil  m  nert» 
focdshiie^  to  London,  a  dinyiw  «f  ittil^-ei|^ 
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Shares  in  this  corapti^  originiiUy  but  five 
pounds  each,  ha^e  been  sold  for  ten  ibousand 
pounds. 

COtD  MATH  TIE;L0S  PRISON. 

This  house  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
late  Mr,  Howard,  and  may  be  considered  both  in 
constmction,  and  disoipUnei  as  a^  real  experiment  . 
made  of  his  severe  principles  on  convicted^  felons, 
and  haideTCd  offenders.  This  buildings  which  cost 
the  county  at  Middlesex  between  70  and  80,000/.' 
was  first  opened  in  1704,  and  then  supposed 
to  have  been  only  a  kind  of  Bridewell. 

This  prison  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  modemtr 
height.    On  entering  it,  after  passtnjg  the  first 
gate,  is  the  govemcNr^  house  on  the  right,  which 
stands  in  the  middfe  of  a  large  «een  yasd ;  <m  the 
left  are  the  workshops,  where  the  ptMonen  aiie  ar 
work.    The  visits  is  We  reminded  of  the  charac- 
ter  of  this  pris6n,  whichj  different  firom  most 
others  in  London,  is  a  house.of  mdnstry.    Further 
on  is  the  office,  in  wbi^  the  business  of  the  prison 
is  trimsacted,  and  a  committee  room;  and  4ie 
best  chapel  belonging  to  any  prison  in  the  me^ 
tfopolis.  '  The  cells  are  218 ;  each  being  a  feet  & 
inches  long,  and  6  feet  3  inches  wide.    Six  yaids^, 
each  having  two  rooms,  of  the  si^  of  two  oells^ 
where  two  people  are  lodged. 
.  The  ill  repute  into  which  this  house  bad  fidlen 
in  the  years  1799  and  1800^  added  to  asmoU  skui* 
larity  of  form,  occasioned  it  to  receive>  fixwi.  po^ 
pulsar  odium,  the  name  of  the  Bastile;  and  it4» 
clear,  from  the  veff^  which  tbe  oemmittee  of  die 
house  of  ccmuiions'made  in  1800,  and  from  reoent 
representations,  that  abuses  haw  ciept  into  the 
government  *of  tins  prjsoa. 
It  is  also  clear  that  it  has  bccamts-appitpiiiledL 
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It  WII9  built  ibr  the  correctioti  and  refdnnadon  of 
persoBS  legaHy-^conivicted  of. crimes;  but  the  ma^- 
gistrates  have  been  used  to  send  suspected  persons 
here,  while  under  examination,  and  confine  them 
closely  to  the  cdls !  and  also  to  commit  others  here 
before)  «ttd  for  trial !  and  even  ddl>tor8  have  been 
lecdyed  mto  this  prison,  lliese  ini»«pplieatioii^' 
Qf  tile  vpviaou  have  given  rise  to  a  very  just 
cslnmbur 'against  it. 

•  But  the  remonstrances  of  Six  Francis.  Burdett^ 
the  exposure  that  has  followed,  and  other  circum* 
0tBmcc%f  haye  at  length  tend^  considierably  towards* 
the  relaxation  of  the  discipline  fenneriy  obsecved 

kfiimi  y.. ..  r.  .V  ..'-'',•  ■ 

*  Of  this!  fMiblio  place  of  deiaii-draimitio  entevtafn*- 
imftM,  situated  ,at  a  moderate  fieid's^  length  iTofi»< 
RoKunond-s-Fowy  ClerkenwelH  we  a!re  lold  the 
Qflptii^  was'  derived  fiom  avarice  and*  superstition*. 
Tbe*  priests  .of  the*arifeient  fribry-of  Cfe^feenWell. 
made  .great  ad v«iiiiBge&  from  the  salnbri^ms-  ^uaU--i: 
tidi  of  A  spring-near  the*  spot,  wliicb^liey  rendered' 
ttiU.more  siltraetivrci  by  mntfic.  The  people  attri^ 
butad:  the  virtues  of  these  waters  to-  die  prayers^ 
of:  tfaflstt  artful  imonks^  who  availed  themselves  of 
t)ieir.  credulityl  At  ^  the  reformation^  thi#  farce< 
was  discontinued  bv  stopping*  up  the  well ;  but  in\ 
'kSBS/sf  lab^ttioii  od  Mi:;.8ailler*i&  found  ifby  acci- 
dUiiAall^^dtffging  in  hk  master's  garden.  Mr.  Sad'- 
kn'reimiit  me  miisie  bouse -i^n  the  spot  upon  which? 
the  monks  had  before  exhibited,  and  tne  anmi^e«<- 
Qtfnt^havse  bfltarcondnued  in  the  summer,  seasoi^.^ 
^pver:9Xii0e«  The  present  building  erected  in  1730/. 
lm»  miAerfpa^  raariy  alterattens;  and  upon  so. 
^ery  small  a  scale,  was  4liis  fdaoe  opened  by  Mr^ 
Smci^  dNt^iibn;tiudflefS)  tope  (to&cers,  iuc.  &a.. 


asc;(i,to  perfci:ip,in,ji^,p|jep.air,  ^d^pajriy  tru%t 

ik>  theg^^P9sity,i)jFtIie  yisUors,    In  fact  we  wv 

derstajid;  that  fif ter ,  tl^e  alteration  of  this  ,systein, 

midjW^'en^  ateipporagry  ^^ajj-e.had  beea  rais^ 

tng  of^guwpricepf  a<^^  ^oibw  public  .plape 

of -eut^tamuieiUflj  ,was  .put  thrqe.  pejice,^  q:i:ce|>t  it 

jRpvv.ple^esi  scuttkd  ;aff  at  tlie  ^^des  of.  ihe.  stagp 

at  su  peMe,  wjiich        ij?uf|l)yj:es^Yed  f^r  peo^ 

pie  of  Tasoiog  ^..hiere  4hi^.9f>ioT9i9Qe^*s  $moke4>.  4^^ 

2r^|)<^^eE,'ciie^^^^        ^^;>vi)<«r,  fej..wd  ey.er^ 

»^ati^iis^;fy  .tp^  l^c^it,   . The.sc^fl  pf  thj^ 

jiaiting-pjacp  iox  ^qii^bYqs.  and ,  hjglijy^yiften. .  Jh^ 
yefxtexfaui^e'nti. consisted  ^f^WjQpjp^jr  ivitb-akji^^ 
«  B^i^9W™<2  ]^'l^  ,'^  ^ofli^f  Ji9ft^  ijimhi^gf 
^hej^'^^r%ined  s^v^  .(i^^es.pf  %n  ,«^t^rff»on  ;^4 
4^ening.'  //,  '. .  .'.  j .  ._  :.  '  .  .1,  .\  . 
,  This  pilape,  of  latp  .yea;5s ,^,,  ^tjtfii^hip^ly » Wr 
irAvH]  oji^ft?;  eyeij  Barter.  Mpi^ay ;,.  pat,  the 
^^o^kjuafg;  v^^tastroph^  .9f -Thur^ay,  r.Qct,  1^  v^iil 
iSfffl  *JE>^.. icernemb^recl. . .  Al3^% . a , j[\wutei; ,p^t .ten. 


_^  .  QH£ 

'^ppje  nien.^^afl  t\va  Veil  ^esg/ed  vji^gaxv^omen  apt- 
pCfU-ed  ,tq  jbe,  puflifOg  eqci^.  qribcr^aboiit,  tv^wii 

jecboed  fi|iinjji^»fi:y,ip^t;f3tf  tbe,t|;?e^Jn?;;  .^,  m^^ 
jp^flC  tbi^,  wW^  bft^^  >^^  t&w»yjft;mto,cp|ifur 
sion.  The  peoipl^'  in  -^^rg^ery^spit,  :4nd^.boxe^ 
j41, thronged .'^Q  tbe-dooj:^,,4i>4,  :ia  ^their.^^rpess 
^i(xesQSig^0\ mev  qnft another:' ;but  the  ,pirmfwp^ 
pre^\y:9<jvja^  on  tJ^S»«fttey.§^P^i^j^b^^*  ^^**^y 
p^5^n5;w€j^;e)jJsr  JSU^  Pr  >Ta¥»de^  91  nQ|,o»f 

m  vain  the  perfo];#e;|gi  a|4  it^QiZ9$i¥4E^i^  j9«s\u:idfl 
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the  audieabe  that  they  Iia4  nothiiig  to  fear — ^that 
the  alann  wad  a  false  one^  and  that  there  was  no 
fire.    The  manacers  even  attempted  to  address  the 
audietice  throiim  u  fpeaCng  trumpet,    hat  in 
vain;  the  tumult  eotitinoed,  and  die  peopfe  still 
hurried  to  pit  clear  of  the  theatre.    Near  thirty 
persons  ivere  presently  hrooght  into  the  propric^ 
to^B  room,  eighteen  of  whom  were  whdlly^  de- 
prived of  life)  ai^d  the  remakid^  in  a  ttate  of  ap- 
parent death.    Jif  the  tioiely  arrivid  6f  medical 
assistances  .many  were  saved;  ahd,  among  the 
ntmiber,  an  athletic  man,  who  had  been  bid  o«t 
among  the  dead,  bUt  b^ng  let  blood,  and  suddenly 
reviving,  locked  round  hiin,  boA  the  first  objei^ 
that  ^racJE  him  was  bis  wife,  lying  deadbesii^ 
•him,    Tb^  poor  leibw  became  frantie,  and  was 
carried  awi^  in  n  state  of  desperation.    Nearly 
an  equal  miinber  were  earned  to  iS6e  hospital,  or 
conveyed  awav  by  their  friends.    Some  got  over 
the  wood*w(»k  in  hoat  of  the  gallery,  and  kt 
themselves  drop  clown  into  the  pit^^ne  female 
lowered  herseu  down  from  the  gaQ^ry  into  the 
Dit,^y  means  of  die  diandeliers,  and  escaped  un- 
fiurt;  some  others,  made  desperate  by  the  frighti, 
jumped  stratdit  down  without  hesitation.    Wil^ 
liam  Baker^  between  1 1  and  1(2  year^  old,  was 
caught  by  a  maa^  and  did  not  receive  the  smallest 
injury.    Hann^di  Oodfiey,  a  Kttle  giri,  about  lH 
v^an  M,  also  leaped  Ironif  ihe  firolit  of  the  gal- 
kry  I  a  sailor,  who  was  in  the  pit>  caught  her  in 
bis  arms,  and  die  escaped  unhurt. 

Tb^  coroner's  jaiy  that  sat  upon  the  bodies, 
pronounced  tba(  these  unfortunate  pefs<ms  tt^ 
their  deaths,  cmualhf  actidmiidUif^  ^nndlyif  msfor^ 
tuMt.  it  ajppeated^  nowever,  ^*at  the'  disorderly 
(Conduct  01  four  men  and  women,  k>iv  characters* 
fr^s  the  canse  of- thcfirslakirm. 
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FKMALIS  PENITSKTIA&Y,  PENTONVltLK. 

This  IS  situated  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
westward  of  Isimgtoo,  and  was  established  bj 
seme  persons  rdigkmsly  disposed,  and  whose  oli^ 
ject,  it  is  uodeiftood,  is  to  improfettpon  the  Mag- 
daktt*  The  house  they  have  taken  with  this  view, 
is.  coBunodiotM  dioagh  modem,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  good  walL  The  nature  ik  the  internal  eco* 
Moqr  it  not  exactly  ko^wii,  bat  the  institutioa 
a|ipear»  t^  be  encoaraged.  I>r.  Pincfaard  is  phy* 
siciaa;  and  Mr.  Btair^  suigeon.  It  appears,  that 
the  corporation  of  LMdoa  have  so  much  approTed 
of  Ak  uutitatioa  as  to  vote  a  conctribution  to« 
wards  it  of  9i00l.  The  females  are  emf>loyed  in 
iieedle*work,  &e.  which  they  exectite  with  great 
perfection*  A  lady  of  indepetident  fortune,  it  is 
also  onderstood,  lias  undertaken  to  execute  the 
office  of  matron  gratb ;'  and  additions  are  to  be 
made  to  tlie  buiming  in  the  course  of  the  present 
spring. 

'  ..THE  QUAKEK's  WOlLkHOUSE. 

Till  withia  the  last  tweoty^-five  ^ears,  die  ylcinity 
of  Bridewell  Walk,  was  distinguished  by  a  large 
pile  of  old -brick  building,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Quaker's  Workhouse,  and  built  about  thetim^ 
of  Charles  II.  The  lease  probably  having  ex* 
pired,  the  friends  have  since  ^erected  a  cc^acipus^ 
and  handsome  buildiag  in«  a  more  aiiy  9itttati<», 
not  far  from  Sadler's  Wells,  being  between^  them 
and  Goswell-«treet«road,  enclosed  in  a  large  piece 
id  ground,  and  adapted  to  the  accommodatioii  of 
their  own  poor.  TiW  building  is  well  arran|^ 
for  ^  purposes  intended.  The  old  peo^e  ItveM 
a  ^part  of  it  detadied  from  the  rest,  and  enjoy 
every  comfort  suitable  to  tbeU  circtmistances^'Via..' 
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warmth,  good  food,  quiet  and  rest.  The  children 
areedocated  for  servants,  and  strict  attention  is 
pidd  to  fjiieir  religio^  and  looral  instniciimi. 

Haying  made  this  little  exeursioh  tp  tbe.nortiv- 
yard,  we  shfiil  qo^  returp  to  notice  the  most  re- 
ipaiivahle  situatiofis  in  the  vicinity  of  .West  Sniiti>« 
fi^ld^.St.  Bartholo«>ew's,  4ivl  its  ancient  priory. 

•   •   •         )    . 

•  SMITJIFIEI^D* — BARTHQLOMEjn'  EAIH, 

.  }Ai^,f^^sfn^Ut  3<^,  ithe.  place  wheie-this  feir  mem 
^ept,  was.gf^nt^  during  three  days,  ammaiiy^  by 
Henij  1I«  tp  tlie  neiglibowing  priory*  Smitli^eld 
w.a^  the  /scene  oif  gallant  tilU.  aoti  tottrnaments  for 
21  long  series  of  reigns,  andiako  the  spotxm  whic^ 
accusations  wei^  4bcidied  by  duel,  derived  from 
the  j^amp^fight  oi|:de2^ .  of  the  Saxons*  Here,  in 
1374,  the  dp^tiag  hefo  ^.Edward  III:  in  his  sixty<4 
Becpnd  ye^,  i^fatuftted  ;hy  tlie .  charms  of  Alice 
l^ierce,  placed  her  by  his  side  in  a  magnificent 
car^  and,  styling  her  the  Lady  of  the  Sun,  conducted 
Her  to* the  lista,  followed  by  a  train  of  knidit^ 
each  leading  by  the  bricjle  a  beautiful  palfrey, 
mounted  1^  a  gay  dainfeel  f  and  for  sev^n  days  to- 
g^ier^xltihiled  the  mo^'splendid  justs  m  iij^i^g* 
eiice  of  his  disgraceful  passion. 

.  Hi«  ^gramdson,  -Ricbaid  II.  in  the  si^me  p1ac< 
Ii^d  a  tournament  equally  magnificenct^  "**  There 
is^t^dput  of  the  Towre  of  London,"  says  tlie  ad- 
niifing  J'rpitsart,  '"fyrst -threescore  coursers  ap* 
pWeUed  forthe  jttstes,  and  onevery  one  a  squ5'ef- 
oi'  bmuHir  Jicling  a  soft  pase.  Than  .is^uecT  out 
threeaG<H'e  Jadyes  of  hcnonre  mounted  on  tayn^ 
palfiieYes,  4U9d  every  lady  led  a*  knight  by  a  chcr^ne 
cgf  fSj^hftK,  which  knjglits  were  a^jparellcd  to  just." 

X  ly^ill  ojily,;  says  Mr.  P.Mnention  one  instance 
c|  a.  duel* .  It  was  when  tte  Unfortunate  armovfer 
CAtered  ioto  the  lisls,  on.aoeomit  of  a  false* aecus»-  * 
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U<m  of  treason,  brought  against  Itica  by  his  ^  ap- 
pTicntioQ^  in  the  reigti  of  Henry  VI.  The  friend* 
of  the  defendant  had  sd  plied  hiiji  with  liquor, 
that  he  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  his  accuser.*  Snak 
speare  has  workea  this  piece  of  history  into  a  scenej 
in  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI.  but  has  made 
the  poor  armourer  confess  his  treasons  in  his  dying 
moments:  for  in  the  time  in  >vhich  this  custom 
prevailed,  it  Aever  was  even  suspected,  but  that 
g«ik  mast  have  been  the  portion  of  the  vanquish- 
ed. When  people  of  ran^  fought  with  sword  an^ 
lancC;  plebeian  combatants  were  only  allowed  a 
pole,- armed  with  a  heavy  sand-bag,  with^xrhich 
they  were  to  decide  their  guilt  or  innocence. 

In  Smithfield  was  slso  held  our  Autos  de  Fee ; 
but,'  to  the  credit  of  our  English  monarchs,  none 
were  ever  knoivn  to  attend  the  ceremony.    Even 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  never  honoured  any,  of  the 
naauywiiich  were  celebrated  by  permissfon  of  his 
genue  queen>  with  his  presence^  notwithstanding 
he  could  behold  the  roasting  of  his  own  subjects 
with  infinite  self-applause  and    sang-froid.    The 
stoi^e  marks  the  spot,  in  this  area,  on  which  those 
cruel  exhibitions  were  executed.    Heret)ur  ra^tyr^ 
Latimer,  preached  patience  to  friar  Forest,  agoniz- 
ing under  the  torture  of  a  slow  fire,  fbr  denying 
liie  king's  supremacy:  and  to  this  place  our  mar- 
tyr, Cranmer,  compelled  the  amiable  Edward^'  by^ 
forcing*  his  reluctant  hand  to  the  warrant,  to  seh^ 
JoaB  Boucher,  a  silly  woman,  to  the  stake.    Yet 
Latimer  liever  thought  of  his  own  conduct  in  his- 
lost  moments;  nor  did  Cranmer  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire  for  a  reat  crime,  but  for  oiie' which' 
was  venfel,  through  the  frailty  of  humaa  nature.   ' 

The  last  person  who  suffered  at  the  stake  in 
England  w^  Baitholomew  Legatt,  who  was  bumf 
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h^re  ii!l6ll|.asa  blasphemous  heretic,  acconUng 
to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  JMm  Kmg^  a  pro* 
testant,  bishop  of  London.  The  bishc^  Cimsigoed 
him  to  tlic  secular  arm  of  our  UKHisrch  James,  who 
took  care  to  give  to  the  sentence  full  effect* 

In  the  year  1530,  there  was  a  most  severe  and 
singular  punishment  inflicted  here  on  one  John 
Hose,  a  oook^  ^ho  had  poisoned  seventeen  per* 
sons  of  tlie  bishop  of  Rochester's  family,  two  of 
whom  died.  By  a  retrospective  law,  be  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  boiled  to  death,  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly.— In  1541,  Margaret  J>avie,  a  young 
woman,  suffered  in  the  same  place  and  manner, 
for  the  same  species  of  crime. 

Here  also  m  1381,  Wat  Tyler  met  with  the 
re^'ai:dof  his  treason  and  insolence.  Mr.  Hughsoa 
observes,  that  the  gracious  Elizabeth  could  like- 
wise bum  people  for  religion.  Two  Dutchmen, 
i^nabaptrsts,  suifered  here  in  157<5,  and  died,  as 
Uollingshed  remarks,  '^  with  roaring, and  crying." 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  not  less  than  one  hnn* 
dred  and  sixty-eight  persons  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  burnt|  convicted  of  being  priests^  of 
harbouring  priests^  or  ^*  becoming  converts  ! 

Smithfield  always  was,  and  «tiU  continues  a 
market  place  for  cattle,  hay  and  straw,  And  once 
a  ye^r  at  Bartholomew  tide,  old  style,  it  is  noted 
fox  a  general  ^ir,  called  Bfirtbolomew  fair. 

King  Henry  II.  granted  to  the  priory  of  St. 
l^arthdomew,  the  privileges  of  a  fiur  to  be  kept 
^^rly,  at  Bartholomew  tide»  (the  24th  of  August) 
k>r  thcee  days,  viz.  the  ^ve,  the  day,  and  the.inor- 
ipw,  to  which  the  clothiers  of  England,  and  drapers 
of  I^ndoh,  repaired,  and  had  their  standing  with» 
in  the  church  yard  of  this  priory,  closed  in  with 
mjiB  and  gates,  locked  eycxy  night;  and  watched 
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for  t&e  safety  of  men'a  goods  aad  wanes. :  A  court 
of.  Pie  Bpyidre  >wa$  daily  iiolden  during  the  t»ir, 
fox  d^btsapd  oot|tr4<{ts* 

Tiae  folloii^mg  ceremoay  .  of  proclaiming  thi» 
taxi,  is  tak«n  from.^^  c4d  book,  piri>li8lied  1578, 
bv  Paul  Heatzner^  and  aititled  hid  ''  Journey  into 
l^glaiuL'^    /'  Eveiy  y^are  it  is  ttsnal  for  the  iriird 
msiyor  of  Londone,  to  ride  into  Smithfieldc^  atr 
tend^  by  twelve  pikincipai-  nldarmen,  dressed  in 
their  acarlet  gQwn^.and  rob€»^  and  whenever  he 
goes  aJ)iCOf4e;  a'sqepteri  id^t  ^   to  say»  a  mace 
and  c§p  gre  bwjjrnp  i>efore  biou.   When  the  yearly 
fair  is  proclaimed/  a  tent  is  pitoh^^  add  after  the 
ceremony  .is  over,  the  mob  begin  to  wrestle  befor%^ 
them^  two  at  a  time,  and  tlie  conquerors  are  re^* 
warded  by  them,  by  mpoey  thrown  &om  the  tent* 
After  this  a  p^Kcqe|:i>£,wlid  rabl^ts  are  turned  loose 
iathp;crowd,.^]^i^t|nte?l  by  boys  with  great  noise, 
atwiiicU  theiipayxK  and  aldermen  do  mudi  be 
sport  thi^inselx^s*    Be|<>re  tUU*  t^d^e,  there,  was  an 
old  cu^tom^  for  the  scholars  of  London  to  meet  at 
this  festival,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  to 
dispute^m  Iqglc  and.gr^mii^r,  upon  a  bank  under 
a  tree;  thje.best  of  th^mwejoe  rewarded  witbstWer 
bows  and  fM^r^s,       ,        > 

CHUKC^H  AND  PRIORY  OF  ST*  BARTHOLOMEW. 

We  now  rc^h  a  great,  extent  of  holy  ground, 
consecrated  for  ttie  purposes  of  monastic  life,  or 
for  the  humane  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  our 
distressed  brethren,  in  their  passage  through  this 
wprM«.  The  dwi^  €»f .  St*  Barthoiemew  |he 
Greater  is  a  w^  disiasoe  from  Sinithfield ;  it  is 
Qply  the  ^hoir  of  the  ancient  building,  and  the 
fentre.  pn  which ;«l;ood  the  great  tower.  In  the 
c\\Q\v  are  .  t}^  ren^ains  .of  the  old  architecture ; 
9ias:^y  coItWQUj  and  roui^d  arches :  part  of  ihe 
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dxmteti  are'^lpie^enred  m  a  n^Mnrnfing  Stable, 
aftd  ^ondis^iof'  eigbt  arche$«  A^acetit  iV  part  of 
the^south  transept,  now  o5nvefted\  htto  a  small 
buryin^-goDdnd;  I  This  wa»  a  coi^r^nttial  (chtirch^ 
belonging  to  «  pri^iiy  of  falaek  cian(ms;fminded  itf 
1 10^  by  one  Raneir^i  mihitrcl  oFJestier  to'Hetiiyl. 
who  quitting  hisf  profligate  life,'  becattie  ri^ 
first  prior  of  his  own  fdtmdation.  At  the  disso^ 
ktion  it  was  grantedto  Sir  Riehard  Rich^  Queen 
>Iary  repedpled  it  witii' blacky  or  preaching  friarsi; 
but  on  the  accession  df  filizabeth'tbty  were  tnmed 
out*  Rich^  who  "was  Wde  lord  ehancellot  in  the 
jreign  of  Edwatd  VL  .made  it^'his  -place  of  resi- 
.ijence;  as  did  Sir  Waker  Mildinay;  chaheellbr'oP 
the  exchequer  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
.  Mr.  Weever  says,  ^  Prior  Bokon  built  the 
xnaAOr  house  of  Canonburv,  near  Isfington/'  His 
moniuilent,  and  that  of  the  found^>  are  in  the 
cbui^h ;  their  ^gies  lie  ^trai^h^  with  their  faces 
upward,  and  their  hands  conjoined  over  the  br^t^ 
three  friars  tv^  at  the  feet  of  Rahere  in  ti  praying' 
posture.'' 

Many  curious  rdicts  of  this  large  church,  ami 
the  old  priorv>  are  still  to  be  seen  fronr  the  back* 
parts  of  the  houses  in  Cloth  Fair,  beside^  the  r^-» 
mains  of  cloisters  in  a  stable  yard,  at  the,  entraac^ 
of 'Bartholomew  Close  frdm  Sihithfield,  and  the 
Vaulted  passage  in  the  same  close  running  in  th^ 
direction  towards  Aldersgatc-^treet 

ST.  BA^THOLOMOew's  HOSPXTAXf^ 

.  Mr,  Peuftant  observes,  fwill  ever  be  a  moniment 
^f  the  piety  of  Rahere^  from  Whom  it  took  ttsorigin. 
On  a  waste  spot,  he<>btai&eda  eraiit  of  apiece  'Of 
l|[ronnd  from  his  master,  anil  hum  on  it  an  nospital 
tor  a  master,  bretliren^  and  sistevB ;  and  for  the  en*' 
.tetfainment;  of  ppor  diaeai^  peopte^  tili  <bey  gotf 
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well ;  of  dislrdTdcd  Women  big  iMth  <;hitd,  till  they 
were  deliveted/and  were  iWe  to  go  abroad^  om 
for  the  support  «f'aU  sach  children  whose  mothen 
died  in  the  bouse^  till  ihey  attained  the  age'  of 
seven  years*  It  was  given  to  the^Wighhouring 
priory,  who  had  tjie  care  of  it.  •  Its  revenues  at 
the  dissolution,  wetC;  305/. .  The  good  works,  of 
Rahere  live  to  thi^  day.  The  foundatioi^  was  qp»> 
tinned  through  every. reign*.  The  present  ,hand. 
some.huildingi  which  surrounds  a  squ^e^  was  ^§jr 
gun  in  3729.  ITie  extent  oi"  the  charity  is  sh'ewi^ 
by  saying,  that  ia.the*  last  year  there  were  under 
the  care  of  the  hpspit^l  tjiree  thousjind  seven  hun* 
4red  and  iiftyar^*palients  ;.:and.  eight  thousand  one 
Hundred  and  twenty-three  out-patients. 
,  The  grqat  stjaircase  is.  admirably  painted  by 
Hoffarth,.  at  his .  own  expencci  The,  subjects  are, 
the  cood.  Samaritan,  and  |:he  pool  of  Betnesda.  In 
another  part  is  Rahere  laying  the  foundation  stone; 
a  sick  tnan  carried  on  a  bier  attended  by  monk^. 
The  hall  is  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  a  very- 
large  room,  orriauiented  with  a  full-length  of 
Henry  VIII.  who  had  good  reason. to  be  compli- 
tnehted,  as  he  presented  this  house  to  the  cit;izens. 
Doctor  Ratctiff  is  also  liere;  at  full-length.  He 
left  five*  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  this  hospital, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  diet  j  and  one  huu" 
dred  a  year  for  buying  of  linen.  In  the  window* 
are  painted  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  to 
the  lord  mayor ;  near  him  is  prince  Arthur,  and  two 
nobiemen  with  white  rods. 

•  The  centre  of  the  great  quadrangle  has  lately 
teen  ornamented  with  a  curious  c^^lihdrical  pump, 
inclosed  within  an  handsome  iron  railing,  foi?  the 
use  of  the  hospital.  The  water  is  drawn  from  a  very 
deep  spring,  on  the  spot ;  but  it  is  evidently  con- 
'We^tcd'  with  another  springj-  which  supplies  Mr. 
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r-;"  '"  ■■■■'■-     V  -  -'x^  L.-j^  ^>»-i 'U^-_>..^.-'-    ^'■-■■»  -  ■   ■■■*» 

Wbitbread'8  brairtiott^,  in<3wsH'eU-street;  bcc&iise 

ivben  fluid)  water  i«  <lrawa  stt  eiAer  plafce^  the 

otber  fails.    Tbe  wooUen-<drabj^r$y  &c.  4hat  used  to 

linbabH  Smithfield  and  Iioog^ane,  9^e  s^il  t^  be 

Ibttnd  HI  Clotb-fair. 

t 

ST.    BARTHOLOMEW  t^HE    hV.SS 

SCaods  'in  a  passage  frota  StoMifield^  called 
^Tbe  Cloisters/  leading  to  the  hospital.  '  The 
'^brm  of  the  buSdiag  is  Gothic^  tlife  wbofe  is  Ugbted 
'hy  paint^  urindows,  presenrihg  seTeral  ancient 
coats  x)f  aims. 

A  part  of  the  norilicni  extremity  of  Smi^field 
trsed  to  be  caHed  **  The  Elms,^  a  timnber  of  tliose 
'^rees  gto^'mg  there,  and  which,  till  the  year  1219^, 
was  tfie  plaee  of  exectition. 

At  the  bottom  of  St.  John's  Court,  between  Ho- 
lier-lane and  Caw-lane,  within  thirty  years  past, 
"Stood  great  part  of  an  ancient  builaing  called 
High  Hall,  tbxmerly  belonging  to  the. prior  of 
l^enapringhan),  in  Lincolnshire. 

PYE    CORNER. 

The  fire  of  London,  Mr,  Pennant  says,  "  as  it 
began  in  Pudding-lane  it  ende4  in  Smithfield  ia 
Pye  Comer,"  which  he  observes,  might  occasion  the 
inscription  with  the  figure  of  a  boy,  on  a,  house  int 
the  last  place,  now  almost  erased,  which  attributes 
''tfie  fire  of -Xondon  to  the  sin  of  gluttony." 
Since  Mr.  Pennant  wrote,  the  figure  of  the  boy  he 
alludes  to,  which  is  called  the  Glutton,  has  beea 
repaired  and  fresh  painted,  and  may  sti)l  he  seen 
at  the  door  of  tlie  Fortune  of  War  public  house^ 
oAe  side  of  which  fronts  Cock-laae,  and  tlie  other 
is  in  Giltspur-street. 

COCK-LAXE 

In  1762  was  rendered  extremely  remarkable  by 
ihi?  curious  deception  tliefi  atuibuted  to  what  was 
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called  the  Cock4umGho^.  Whea  the.d4|ughter  of  a 
Mr.  Parsons,  the  clerk  of  St.  Sepulchce*s,  pret»rtded 
she  was  baunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  youn^  wonidA 
named  Fanny,  who,  with  a  broker,  Jodlge^  vbl 
Parsons*  bouse  two  years  before.  Her  deatli,ha{h( 
pened  in  ClerkenwelK  when  she  was  buried  in  die 
vault  of  St.  John's,  it  seems  that  Parsons,  owing[ 
a  grudge  to  his  former  lodger,  iovented.  thia  stoi^i^ 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife^  datigbtefi^ 
and  another  woman,  wlio  acted  as  intei]sreter  ta 
the  supposed  spirit,  out  of  revenfle.  AO  theaccou^t^ 
of  that  time  siay ,  the  noises  heara,  whci:e  jthie  daugh-t 
ter  of  Parsons  was,were  something  like  knocking  ^d 
scratching!  The  feet  is,  the  artful  girl  possessed 
what  has  been  much  better  «uidergt«odiince,viz.  the 
faculty  of  ventriloquism.  Oa  ibtf  abo9iikt/  ilfler 
it  had  been  agreed  upon  tbat  the  i^ompiAy  aUonld^ 
visit  the  vault  of  St.  John's,  where'  the  spirit^  bji» 
its  usual  mode  of  knocking,  &cv  iD-Coob-faM^  hiid 
promised  likewise  to  knock  upon  the<eoflba.aft>« 
token  that  th^  deceased  had  ho^tt  muvdertdi;  ar^tt 
some  l)ow  happened  that  Pai^oBi^'sidaughter tdiidtitKt 
go  with  them,  Ro  ttdise  wfaat«i^fr  wa^.tlij&n  hean^ 
and  this  gave  the  first  grouttdii  for  jHNpoctios  HaA 
whole  as  ^n  imposition,  in  «f9Qt,  Jjiie  waftter  cC 
this  article  lias  Ittd  the  €f  portnuky  of  kaowio|» 
some  persons  well  acquaunbd  mil)  ParraoKs^  feif 
mily,  from  whom  he  learned  that  this  girl,  after 
shewing  s(»ne  spectm^s  of  her  art  to  ayoupg 
Ulan  \^)o  kept  •  bef  eoiB)paliy,  taclino^^ged  to^ 
hiyn,  that  it  was  by  iSkk  same  iiie^s  ^he  ^loiiused 
k^  c«ed«doittsi&«loidant¥  «t^  CWk^fan^,  as  w^li  aa 
otbers;  upotii^aoaie  other  ^  tfiriflin*^'  occasion^.  Tb» 
woman,  the  dattglitet^  of  i%ft6ns>^ftei>  being  twic^ 
marridd,  died  about  four  yet»rs  ago,  the  wi^*  of  a 
gardener -near  GhistHcMc.  ¥his  Is  a  nataral  k^  to 
3iis  (»ippoded  aiysteiH^ -  ['-^*  ' 
N  S 
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f  •    '         ST.  sepulchre's  church, 

•   A  little  to  the  east  from  Sihlthfield,  has  nothing 

^  ,      remfirkable  hi  its  constructioh.    The  present  edi- 

f  .,    fice  was,  ui  a  great  measure,  preserved  from  the 

V/  •  fire  of  iiOndon.     It  wa^i  formerly  called  Edmund 

, ;    .  mtJiout  Newgate,  and  contained  a  number  of  mo- 

,     liuments  of  remarkable  and  pious  persons.  Within 

li  few  years  past,  the  pavement  in  the  front  of  the 

J,    ^  ehurch-jrard  has  been  altered  to  correspond  with 

that  of  ^inner-street,  and  several  courts  and  lanes 

..     feken  down,  by  which  this  once  crowded  neigh* 

]  ^ourhood  is  rendered  airy  and  healthful. 

.  [  Proceeding  westward,  we  approach 

.  St*.  AKBEEW'S,   HOBBORN. 

Thi  ehurch  near  the  bottom  of  Holbom  Hill 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  mtsls  rebuilt  in 
tii^  seventeenth  century,  in  a  plain  neat  manner. 
The  w^l  known  party  tool.  Dr.  Sacheverel,  was 
rector  of  this  church.  Here,  it  is  said,  while  the 
Doctor  vas  preaching,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  ce- 
lebrated William  Wmston;  however,  the  Doctor 
d^cehded  from  the  pulpit  in  great  wrath,  and 
fiurly  turned  wicked  Will  Whiston  into  the  street. 
A  pretended  ghost  that  appeared  several  nights  in 
this  chttTch-yard,  some  time  since^  narrowly  escaped 
a  wellHEtterited  public  whipping. 

SRO£«*tANE. 

Thb  cxtetiih  from  Holbom  into  FIeet-«treet« 
'  The  wlkde  ground  from  this  {dace' to  Chancery* 
Ume  was  composed  of  garden  grctmds,  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  latter  ^wl  of  me  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;.  A  little  beyond  tfiat' part  <^  Plump* 
taree  Couit,  which  runs  oyt  of  Holbbm  into  this 
kne,  |t  peat  of  OldbcfUgrne,  Hall  is  said  tp  be  still 
remaining.  The  lower  part  ,of  the  b0use  has  lately 
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been  a  coal  shed.    The  ceiling  of  the  first  floor  H 
very  curiously  carved,  and  this  has  been  recently  ^ 
occupied  by  a  sunday  school^  &c. 

A  little  way  up  Bangor  Court,  nearly  opposite,- 
is  an  old  house,  former!^  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  Bishops  of  Bangor.  This,  with  considerable ' 
grounds  aajoining,  continued  in  the  possession  of 
these  prelates  till  the  year  1647,  wnen  Sir  John 
Baxkstead,  knight,  acting  for  Oliver  Cromwell^ 
purchased  the  whole,  of  the  trustees,  for  the  sale  of . 
the  bishops'  lands.  After  the  rights  of  the  church 
were  restored,  it.  does  not  appear  that  the  bishops 
inhabited  this  house  again.  The  building  seem» 
to  be  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  having  been 
long  surrounded  by  a  mean  neighbourhood,  it  ba» 
lost  all  its  tbnner  consequence ;  and  has,'for  some 
years  past,  been  let  to  mcclianics  and  others,  div^ed 
into  tenements.  Robin  Hood  Court  contains  one 
of  the  largest  cannon  foundries  in  the  metropolis.^ 

Little  New-street  contains  the  capacious  dwell* 
ing4iou$e,  printing  o£Bce,  and  warehouses  of  An- 
drew Strachan,  Esq.  M.  P.  his  Majesty's  printer, 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  king's 

1)rinting  office.  Here  the  London  Gazette  is  pub^ 
ished;  and  here  also  are  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
to  be  had.  lleturning  northwards  into  HQU)om, 
we  come  to  the  site  of 

ELY    HOUSE. 

On  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  between  Hatton 
Garden  and  Field-lane,  stood  this  ancient  edifice^ 
the  palace  of  the  Bisho|)s  of  Ely;  Johnde  Kirkby,. 
who  died  Bishop  of  Ely ;  in  1290,  laid  thefounda- 
tion.  At  this  house,  historians  say,  John.  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  otherwise  John  of  Gaunt,  breathed, 
his  last,  utter  (according  to  Shakspearc)  giving 
his  dying,  but  fruitletss  admonitiou  to  his  dissi- 


paied  acpbew  Richard  II.  WiUiaito  de  Litdat 
ftuecc^spr.  to  Jolm  de  Kiii^kby,.  purchased  se\"eral 
messuages  hereabout  to  enliar^  his  premises^.  tiU^ 
atiles^S^  the  whole,  copsistiug  of  twenty,  same 
^y  forty  aciresy  yva»  inelo^ed  io  a  wall,  Hoiiiigshed 
hm  pe<jorded  iha  excelkncy  of  the  strawberries  cul* 
tivoted  ia  the  gwdeu  by  Biahop  Morton.  He  in- 
forms ua  ^hat  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  (after- 
yiU[ih  Richard  ill.),  at  the  eoiYDcil  held  ia  the 
iowes,  on  the  moniiBg'  he  put  Ha9ti»g8  to  deaths 
^eq«eisted  a  dish  of  them  from  the  bishop.  Hese 
wag.a.moftvi^o^aU^haU,  SQ^^i^ttt^four  teetlong^ 
lighted  with  sits  Gothic  windows;  and  ail  the  tiw- 
Jiiture  suited  the  bomtality  of  the  times:  this 
loam  the  serjeants  at  law  frequently  hcorrowed  ta 
iudd  ttieir  feasta  in^  on.necouiit  of  its  size,  lu  the 
yeaor  1531,  ,elQv^»  gentl^oen,  who  had  just  been 
loaouied  with  the  coif,  gave  a  grand  feast  hifa» 
Ave  days  »uooesstvely. 

.  Tha  ebapel  (which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Etl^l- 
dieda^  foowres^  of  the  monastery  at  Ely)  has  at 
the  east  end  a  Tery  handsome  Gothic  window, 
which  lodc9  into  a  fieat  conjrty  lately  built,  called 
B]y  Place.  Beneath  is  a  ci^pt.or  vault  of  the 
l^pg^  of  the  chapel.  The  cloisters  formed  a  square 
on,  th^  south  side. 

The  several  buildings  belonging  to  this  palace 
iall^ng  into  ruin,  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1772, 
€na);iled  tho  bishop  to  alienate  thq  whole.  It  was 
acocMdingi^  sold  to  the  crown,  for  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  kve  hundred  pounds,  together  with  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a*year^  to  be  paid 
to  the  bishop  and  his  successors  for  ever.  Out  of 
the  first,,  five  thousand  six  hundred  was  applied 
towards  the  purchase  of  i^lbemarle  House,  in 
JDover-slgrcet,  with  other  ^lessu^ges  mid  gmdens^ 
The  remainder,  together    with   three    thousand* 
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pounds  ^pakl  as^  dUnptdadons  by  the  exeeu|»f»i 
of  Bisho|>  MavvsW;  was  applied  towards  biiilcUng- 
the  handsome  house  in  Doter-street,  now  ocou^^ 

Eied  by .  th^  present  pt«late.  <  This  Was  named 
;)y  llouac;  and  k  settled  on  the  Bishops  o£  Ely 
for  ever*  -  • 

HATTON,  GARDEN. 

This  fifie  street  was  bnilt  ^poa  the  site  of  the 
bouse  and  gardens  pf  Sir  Chrjstopbeir.  Hatton^^ 
lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
first  attracted  the  royal  notice  by  his  fine  person 
and  fine  dancings  and  afkerwiirds  Ml  into  disgprace 
stout  a  debt  which  he  owed  to  ttie  .qneen^  and  * 
died  of  grief. 

About  166^,  Lord  Hatton,  one  of  the  family,, 
began  to  build  the  handsome  strei^ts  that  occupy 
the  ancient  site  of  ttbe  gar^leu.     Hatton  House>  it. 
is  said,  stood  in  Cross-street,  and  serves  at  pres^it 
fo^r  a  priiulng  house,  &c.  The  chapel>  at  the  comer 
of  Cross-^rec*,.  was  erected  by  Christophei;  Lord. 
Hatton  ibr  his  domestic  use.    The  tm^ees  fiultorg*' 
to   get  it  coavferted  into  one  of  the  fifty  neigrf 
churches  added  in  die  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  ha#^ 
ever  since  beeii  occupied  as  St.  Andrew's  charity 
school.  .      • 

Accor^ng  to  Aggas's  map  of  London^  in  1-^60^ 
the  north  side  of  Uolbom  ccmsisled  (the  houses  o£ 
Lord  Bfook,  Ely  Palace,  &c.  excepted)  of  only  a- 
single  row  of  houses,  with  gardens  behind  them; 
FieM*-lane  wds  a  mere  opening  from  thence  to  the  * 
fields  bet^veen  ilolborn  and  Clerkenweil:  there 
vas  a*  narrow  path,  where  Saffron  HiU  standis  at 
present,  through  a  long  pasture,  bounded  by  the? 
iurnttiil)  Brook  on  one  s;de,  and  Lord  Hatton's 
gacden  •  wall  on  the  other.  A  passage  between  two 
hedges  passed  to  Smithii^  ou'thesite  of  Chick-^. 
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lane,  since  dbtingixished  by  its  being  one  of  the 
inlets  to  Black  Bov-alfey,  where,  about  half  a 
centory  siocey  aa  inramous  gang  of  robbers,  called 
the  Black  Boy^^ey  gangy  took  up  their  abode. 
A2>QUt.twentrrone  of  these  offenders  were  executed 
at  once.    Alter  this  event  a  large  piece  of  waste 

f  round,  now  occupied  by  St.  Sepulchre's  work- 
Ottse,  8cc.  bore  the  appellation  *of  Jack  Ketch's 
common.  A  number  of  the  lower  Irish  labourers, 
kc.  have  lately  inhabited  this  quarter. 

BLACK   BOy-ALLEY  . 

Has  of  late  years  been  the  scene  of  a  weekly 
exhibition  of  badger-baiting,  &c.  See. ; '  but  to  the 
truly  benevolent  mind  it  must  afford  great- satis- 
faction to  learn,  that  in  Hatton  Garden  a  society 
has  been  formed,  called  '^  The  Animal's  Friend." . 
It  has  been  observed,  that  cruelties  have  been 
committed  by  drovers  and  others  upon  the  cattle 
they  drive,  that  would  disgrace  a  nation  of  canni- 
bals :  the  horse  too,  one  of.  the  n<A>lest  of  qua- 
drupeds, is  frequently  treated  with  ^e  most  un-. 
feehnff  cruelty,  by  wantonly  putting  him  upon 
ttkais  beyopd  his  strength.  The  baithig  of  bulls, 
and^badeei's,  cock-throwing^  &c.  are  all  eviTs 
loudly  caUing  for  a  remedy.  Under  the  shew  of. 
diversions,  they  are  principally  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  multitude,  and  to  fonn 
a  school  tor  thieves  and  murderers.  Lord  Erskine's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lordb,  on  the  necessity 
for  passing  a  law  to  suppress  many  of  these  barba- 
rous usages,  and  rectify  other  abuses,  has  done 
him  great  credit,  and  induced  several  other  per- 
sons to  support  this  humane  institution.  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  tne  Panorama  OfHce,  in  Hatton  Garden, 
was  one  of  those  gentlemen  most  arLxious  to  facili- 
tate the  object  of  the  plan. 
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BUOOK   HOUSE,   EURNIVAL's  AND   T^AYIB's 
INNS. 

Brook-boase,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
Holbonii  between  Brook-house,  ^^ok-street  and 
Leather-lane,  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Fulke  GreviUe, 
Lord  Brook,  the  nobleman  whose  chief  ambition  was ' 
to  be  thought,  as  he  expressed'it  on  histomb  atWar- 
wick,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sifdney.    He  was  a  pa- 
tron to  many  writers  oi  histime ;  but  he  died  by  the' 
hand»  of  one  of  them>  Mk  Ralph  Haywood,  who,; 
in  September,  16S8,  entered  his  bedchamber,  and,.' 
after  warmly  expostulating  with  him  on  some  ill 
usage  he  had  received,  wounded  bis  lordship  mor- 
tally with  a.  sword:;  and  then  retiring  into  another 
room  instantly  destroyed  himself  with  the  same 
weapon.     His  lordship  languished,  a  few  days^andl 
died  in  his  75th  yean    Brook  and  Greville-streets,, 
at  the  back,  of  the  former  mansion,  perpetuate  th^ 
family,  name. 

Furnival'slnnwas^ih  oldtiines^  the  townabode* 
of  the  Lord  Furnivals,  the  family  of  which  became 
extinct  in.  the  sixth  year  of  Ricliard  iL.  Thavie^i 
liin,  originally  another  old  dwelling,  t6ok  its  name  • 
from  John  Tavye,  in  Edward  the  Third's,  time. 
Like  Furnivars,  it  afterwards  became  the  habitar 

tion  for  students  at  law- 

« 

STJ\FI;E*S  AND  BARNARD'S   IKNS^ 

Stand  next;  the  first  was  so.  called,  from,  ii^ 
being  a  staple  wiiere  wool  merclmnts  used  to  as- 
semble ;  but  some  students  at  law  got.  lodged  there, 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  V..  Barnard's  inn. was» 
originally  Mackworth  s  lnn>  whose  executors  gave. 
\l  to  the  .Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  on. condi- 
tion that  they  should  find  a  pious  priest  to  pcrigrmt. 
N  5b 
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tlivipe  service  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  in  which 
Johtt  Mackworthlrey  interred. 

Scroop's  Inn,  now  covered  by  the  private  houses 
«allcd  Scroop's  Court,,  took  it»  name  from  baving 
l>eeQ  the  town  house  of  one  of  the  Lord  Scroops, 
of  Bolton*  It  was  an  inn  for  serjeaiu^  Ski  law  a» 
earlv  as  the  time  of  Kichard  the  SecoiKl. 

1  De  first  £a^lish  botaalc  garden  was  in  HoL^ 
born.  It  contained  noaj:  eleven  hundred  species  of 
plants,  wd  belonged  to  3oim  Gerardj^  one  of  the 
m^t  ancient  bolajiistd  in  tibis  country,  and  ^uthQir 
of  a  herbal  now  very  scarce* 

CHANCBlty-LANE, 

The  most  ancient  of  any  in  the  west  of  the 
city,  partly  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  and 
then  called  New-lane;  but  it  was  afterwards  called « 
Chancery4ane»  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
courts.  Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  gate  opening 
into  this  lane,  we  shall  speak  further. 

Serjeant's  inn 

Is  the  first  that  opens  into  this  lane  on  the  right 
ii^and  side.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Ser- 
jeants at  law.  Keturning  towards  Fleet-§treet,  w^ 
come  to 

Clifford's  inn 

Situated  near  St.  Dunstan's  church:  this,  Mt. 
Pennant  describes  as  being  so  called,  from  its  having 
been  originally  the  town  residence  of  Robert  de 
Clifford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.;  and  hi^  widow 
granted  it  to  the  students  at  law  in  the  next  reign. 
It  is  at  present  depeadent  on  the  Inner  Templ^,, 
and  forms  a  passage  between  Fetter-lane  and^ 
|uhancery4ane. 

THE  nous. 

Farther  up  to  the  ri^t  Scoia  Fleet-street  is  thcr 
^itoblisbment;  wbicb|  in  the  f&tgn  of  Henry  UJ^ 
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was  a  kind  of  niotley  pious  foundation,  colled 
jyonitts  Converstffwn,  or  house  for  converted  Jews^ 
having  a  learned  christian  to  instruct  andl  govern 
them ;  for  in  1^79,  Edward  I.  caused  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  Jews,  of  both  sexes,  to  be 
hanged  for  clipping.  He  bestowed  one  half  of 
the  effecte  on  tne  first  preacheiiB,  who  undertook 
<fae  troubk  of  convertii]^  the . unhelkviDg  race; 
und  the  other  half  for  the  support  of  the  converts; 
In  1377,  it  was  first  'applied  to  its  present  use-; 
^and  tke  master  was  called  Cvitof  Ii)ot9iiornm: 
the  first  was  Wiliiajn  Burstal,  derk.  The  masten 
were  selected  out  of  the  churchy  and<  often  king^s 
diai Jains,  till  tbe}rear  1534,  when  Thomas  Crom- 
well, afterwards  Earl  of  £ssex>  was  appointed.  It 
is  an  office  of  bi^h  rank,  and  follows  that  of  CSiief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  master  has  ibis 
ehaplain,  and  his  preacher^  A  workhouse  for  the 
Liberty  of  the  Rolls  nowoccupies  a  space  behind^ 
ifeUerrlane.. 

TUE    »QLL's-  CHATEL,. 

In  Chancery^fene,  was  begun  in  1617»  It  is 
imiall  and  gloomy.  It  contains,  among  others,  a 
monument  of  John  Yongc,  D.  D.  the  work  of 
Pietro  Torregiano,  a  very  eminent  Florentine,  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  resides  here,  in  a  house  built^ 
By  government ;  and  annexed  to  it,  but. secluded^ 
from  public  view,  is  a  large  garden. - 

clei^bnt's  IN^f 
Isr  si^tftated  between  Chancei-y-lane  and  St*  Cie* 
TPSkeni's  ehareb  j  it  contains  a. well  pi^oportioned^ele* 
f^t  b^U,  with  a  portrait  of  Sir  Matthiew  Jtlaiev 
and  five  others  The  ^s^are,.  wbiiib  is  very  care* 
fully  kept,  has,  in  the  centre,  a  bronze  figure  of 
a  negro,  of  considerable  merit,  kn^elin^  and  bear- 
ing a  stm-dial,  brought  from  Italy  by  UnrdChtre. 
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lyonU  inn  an©  new. inn, 
Both  situated  in  Wych-street,  arc  dependant  on 
^*e  inner  and  Middle  Temple,  and  have  nothing 
iabout  them  remarkable,  excepting  the  antiquity  of 
the  houses  in  Holyvvell-street  in  me  Strand,  strik- 
ing pictures  of  old  London. 

LlNCOLN^S   INN. 

.  This  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  gate  is  of  brick :  it  was  built  by  Sit 
Thomas  Lovei,  once  a  member  of  this  Inn,  and  af- 
terwards treasurer  of  the  household  to  Henry  VII, 
The  other  parts  were  rebuilt  at  difierent  times,  but 
much  about  the  same  period. 

The  chapel  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones ;  it  is 
built  upon  massy  pillars,  and  affords,  un^er  its 
shelter,  an  excellent  walk.  This  work  evinces  that 
Inigo  never  was  designed  for  a  Gothic  architect. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  holds  his  sittings  in  the  great 
hall.  This,  like  that  of  the  Temple,  had  its  re- 
Tels,  and  great  christmasses.  Instead  of  the  lord  of 
mis-rule,  it  luid  its  king  of  the  cocknies.  They 
had  also  a  Jack  Straw ;  but  in  the  time  of  Queea 
Elizabeth  he,  and  all  his  adherents,  were  utterly 
banished.  In  the  same  reign  sumptuary  laws  were 
made  to  regulate^  the  dress  of  the  members  of  the 
bouse;  who  were  forbidden  to  wear  long  hair,  or 
great  ruffs,  cloaks,  boots,  or  spiirs.  In  the  reiga 
of  Henry  VI 1 1,  beards  were  proliibited  at  the  great 
table,  under  pain  of  paying  double  commons.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign, 
conhned  them  to  a  fortnights  growth.  Under  pe- 
nalty of  three  shillings  and  four  pence ;  however^ 
the  £ishion^was  so  prevalent  for  a  time,  that  the 
jprohibition  watf  nomore  thought  of. 

Lincoln's  inn  fields.   . 
Lincoln's  Ina  Ficids  would  have  been  one  of  out 


most  beautiful  squares,  had  it  been  built  on  a  re- 
gular pk)^.  Tbe  disposition  of  it  was,  in  l6lj$, 
'commuted  to  the  care  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and 
others.  Inigo  Jones  drew  the  ground-plot,  and 
gave  it  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  base  of  one  of 


the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  In  the  side  called  Portu- 
gal Itow,  is  Lindscy-nouse,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Lindsey,  and  of  their  descendants  the 
Dukes  of  Ancaster ;  built  after  a  beautiful  design 
of  that  great  architect.  Here  ako  was,  in  the 
time  of  King  AVilliani,  a  playhouse,  erected  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tennis  Court,  under  the  royal  pa- 
tronage. In  this  theatre  Betterton,  and  his  troop 
of  actors,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  public. 

Newcastle-house,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  at 
the  comer  of  Great  Queen-street,  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  prime  minister,  from  whom  it 
was  named,  though  originally  built  by  the  Marquis 
of  Powis,  about  the  year  1686.  It  has  been  de- 
serted upwards  of  half  a  century, 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  legist  the  south  side  of 
it,  has  been  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  seve- 
ral eminent  legal  characters :  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors Camden,  Loughborough,  and  Erskine ;  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Kenyon,  Judge  Gould,  Seijeant 
Adair,  8cc. 

Several  of  the  houses  on  this  side  have  a  com- 
munication with 

PORTUGAL-STREET, 

•  Which  runs  behind  it  in  a  parallel  line ;  Spode's 
large  china  warehouse  here  occupies  the  site  on 
which  stood  the  theatre,  opened  by  Sfr  William 
Davenant  in  1662,  and  called  the  Duke's  Theatre^ 
out  of  compliment  to*  James  Duke  of  York.  Here 
it  was  that  Macklin^t  in  1735;,  accidentally  kill^4 
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Mr.  Hannam,  while  performing  together.  In  1738,* 
l\>rtugal-street  theatre  was  shot  up,  as  Mr*  Hi<5h 
and  his  company  then  removed  to  the  new  theatre- 
ii  €^ovent-eai-den»  Mr.  Giffard,  the  manager  of  a 
tlieatre  in  Uoodman'^s  Fields,  tried  Portugal-street,, 
f  »r  two  yeJirs  after  Covent-gardea  ©peneid ;  but  it 
did  not  succeed.  Ever  since  that  time  it  has  be«i. 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Spode,  and  his  pi-edeeessors^ 
as  a  pottery  and  a  china  warehouse. 

TlIT!    NEW    SUR^RON*'   HALL. 

This  elcgatit  structure,  within  a  few  door»^  of' 
Spode's  warehouse,  has-been  lately  erected  in  ecu- 
sctjuence  of  tlaa  hall  and  theatre  of  tbe.sui^eon» 
being  removed  from  tiie  Old  Bailey,  as  it  wg^ 
found  that  their  connexions  with  tlie  metfopolis 
atlai:ge,  rendered  a  centrical  situation  more  ne-^ 
cossary.  I'he  dissectioa  of  malafactors,.  of  l^ti^; 
years,  is  exceedingly  rarfiv 

THE    ORATORY., 

Another  exhibition,  in  a  great  measure  theatri-^ 
eal,  which,  in  1736,.  arose  in  the  vicinity  of  New^ 
port  Maricet,  being  ultimately  brought  into  this 
neighbourhood,  the  following  will  illustrate  the 
•ccentricity  of  the  whole; 

In  the  year  17?6,  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
poit  Market  was  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most, 
eccentric  characters^  tl>e  metropolis  has  ever  seen. 
This  was  Orator  Henley,  who  wished  to  have  it 
understood,  that  he  had  restored^  the  ancient  elo- 
cj^uence  of  the  pulpit.  After  preaching  a  few  cha- 
*ity  sermons  at  different  churches,  "  he  entered,'* 
•ays  Mr.  Malcolm,  "  into  the  true  spirit  of  eccen* 
tneity,  and  frequently  advertised  in  the  following 
•tyle:-^ 

^*On  Sunday,  July  31,  the  Thtological  Leo^ 
tttres  o£  tte  Oratory,  begin  ia  the  French  cbapeJi^ 
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in  Newport  Market,  oVer  the  Market-house,  oa 
the  most  curiow«  subjects  in  divinity.  They  will 
be  after  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  Academi'^al 
Leciures.  The  first  will  be  on  the  Liturg/  of  the 
Oratory,  without  derogating  from  any  other,  at- 
half  an  hour  after  ton.  I'hc  subjects  will  be  aU 
ways  new,  and  trented  ii^  the  most  naturab 
joafMier.'^ 

*'  On  Wednesday  next,  at  five  in  the  evemng,^ 
tvill  be  an  Aeademical  Lecture  on  Education,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Several  sedan  chairs  were 
forced  ba<*k  last  Sunday  by  the  crowd ;  but  if  thejr 
would  be  pleased  to  come  a  little  sooner  they* 
would  find  tl>e  passage  easy.  As  the  town  19^ 
pleased  to  approve  of  this  undertaking,  and  the 
mstitutor  neither  does  nor  will  act  or  say  anj^ 
tiling  in  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  hi». 
country,  he  depends' on  the  protection  of  both, 
and  despises  malice  and  calunmy." 

One  of  the  writers  of  the  Weekly  Journal  says, 
the  fame  of  Henley  led  him  to  visit  the  Oratory,: 
and  adds,  about  the  usual  time  of  the  Orator's  en* 
tering,  a  trapdoor  behi  vd  the  pulpit  gave  way/ as. 
if  forced  open  by  some  invisible  hand,'  and  at  one 
large  leap  the  Orator  jumped  to  the  desk,  where* 
he  at  once  fell  to  wx»rk.  I  eyed  the  person  of 
the  Oratm:  thoroughly,  tu;.;  but  to  come  to  his^ 
oration,  which  turned  on  the  important  subject  ot 
education,  ancient  and  modern,  1  had  entertained^ 
b^pe&  of  meeting  with  something  curious  at  least,;, 
ii'  not  just,  on  the  great  theme  be  had  made  choke^ 
ol^  though  instead  of  it  I  heard  nothing  but  a  few^ 
comuKHi  sentiments,  phr^es,  and'  notions,  beat 
ihto  the  audience  with  hands,  arms,  legs,  and. 
i>ead,  as  if  people's  understandings,  were  tp  be- 
kiKK^ked  d;^WA  with  bk>ws^;  and  g^stu^re  and  ^i«. 
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mace  were  to  plead  aiid  atODC  for  all  other  defici- 
ences.  The  price  of  admission.  >vas  one  shilling. 

Mr.  Henley  thus  advertised,  in  Nov.  1728 : — 
"  At  the  Oratory,  ISewport  Maiiiet,  at  half  an  hour 
after  ten,  the  sermon  will  he  on  the  Witch  of  Endor.. 
At  half  an  hour  after  five,  the  Theological  Lec- 
ture ^ill  be  on  the  convcrsioa  and  original  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  Picts  and  Caledonians  ^ 
St.  Andrew's  relics  and  panegyjeic,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  mission  of  the  apostles." 

**  On  W  edaesday  at  six,  ou  near  the  matter,, 
take  your  chance,  will  he  a  Medley  Otation,  on* 
the  history,  merits,  and  praise  of  confusion  ;  and 
of  confounders  in  the  •  road,  and  out  o£  the 
way." 

"  On  Friday,  will  be  that  of  Dr.  Faustus,  and' 
Fortunatus  and  Conjuration;  aiJter  each,  the  Chimes, 
of  the  Times,  No.  ^23  and  24. 

**  N.  B.  Whenever  the  prices  ofthe  seats  are  oc- 
casionally rivised  in  the  week  day^,  notice  will  be 
given  of  it  in  the  prints*  An,  account  ot.  the  per- 
formances of  the  Oratory,  from  tlie  first,  to  August, 
last,  is  published,  with  tlie  discourse  on  ISon-* 
sense ;  and  if  any  bishop,  clergyman,,  or  other- 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  on  the  subject  of  any  fo- 
reign prince  or  state,  can,  at  my.  year»,  and  in  my 
circumstances  and  opportunities^  witliout  the  least 
assistance  of  any  patron,  in  the  world,  parallel  the- 
Btudy,  choice,  variety,  and  discharge  of  the  said^ 
peiibrmances  of  the  Oratory,  by  his  own  or  any 
others,  1  will  engage  forthwith  to.  quit  the  said. 
Oratory. 

'^  J.  Henley.'* 

This  eccentric  gentleman^,  tiius  full  of  conceit, 
and  self-sufficiency,  at  length  attracted  the  notice 
cf  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster,  for  conduct  ua-^ 
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becoming  of  a  clergvKian,  and  for  his  diversion 
under  the  titles  of  Voluntarily  Chimes  of  the  Times, 
Rqundelaysy  College  Bobsy-  Operas,  ^c.  and  for 
what  he  called  King  Lear's  Oration  in  an  Apology 
for.  Madness:  however^  if  any  effect  was  observ- 
ably from  the  presentment,  it  was  that  of  threefold . 
eccentricity.  The  bill  of  fare,  accordingly  issued^ 
for  Sunday,  Sept.  £8,  is  curious,  because  it  con- 
tains a  list  of  tiie  fashions  or  dress  of  the  time. 

f*  At  the  Oratory,  the  comer  of  Lincoln's-inn^ 
near  Clare  Market,  to-morrow,  at  half  an  hour  after 
ten,  the  postil  will  be  oh  the  turning  of  Lot's  wife 
into  a  pular  of  salt.  2.  The  sermon  on  die  neces* 
-sary  power  and  attractive  force  which  Religion, 
gives  the  spirit  of  man  with  God  and  good 
spirits. 

''  At  five,  the  postil  will  be  on  this  point,  in 
xthat  language  our  Saviour  will  ^eak  the  last  sen" 
fence  on  mankind.  The  lecture  will  be  on  JesuSv 
Christ  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  where  that 
isy  the  honours  and  lustre  of  his  inauguration  ; 
the  learning,  piety,  and  criticism  of  that  glorious 
article. 

**  The  Monday's  orations  will  shortly  be  re- 
sumed. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  oration  will  be  on  tlie 
skits  of  the  fashions,  or  a  live  gallery  of  family 
pictures  of  all  ages ;  ruifs,  muffs,  puiis  manifold ; 
^oes,  wedding  shoes,  two  shoes,  slip  shoes,  |>eels, 
clocks,  pantones,  buskins,  pantaloons,  gaiters, 
shoulder  knots,  perriwigs,  head  dresses,  modesties, 
tuckers,  farthingales,  corkins,  minnikins^  slamma- 
kins, rulttes,  rouad  robbios,  toilets,  tans,  patches ; 
dame,  forsooth ;  madam,  my  lady ;  the  wit  and 
beauty  of  my  gcannum.  Winifred,  Joan,  com- 
pared with  our  Winny,  Jenny,  and  Biddy ;  fin« 
ladies  an4  pretty  gentlewoman^  6cc.  Sec  being  4^ 
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feneral   view   of  the  bean  moiule>  from  before 
foah's  flood  to  the  year  1729. 
"  On  Friday  will  be  something  better  than  last 
Tuesday,    After  each  a  bob  at  the  times/' 

Orator  Henley,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  cef- 
tanily  possessed  ample  parts,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired. In  his  politics,  however,  he  was  supposed 
tt)  have  leaned  to  the  Stuarts,  which  made  him 
jnany  enemies.  Pope  alhides  to  him  in  the 
Ounciad,  but  not  in  the  most  handsome  manner. 

THE  THEATRES. 

«  Beturaing  to  this  subject,  our  readers  may  hate- 
some  pleasmg  ideas  mixed  with  those  oil  regf et^  atr 
the  recollection  ^of  the  abange*  which  these  have 
undergone  withm  a  very  short  period.^  01d*Co-< 
vent-garden  house  was  burnt  on  the  ^2d  of  Sept. 
1808 ;  and  Drury-lane,  its  rival,  which  liad  been 
rebuilt  in  1794,  upon  an  immense  and  superb 
scale,  took  fire  in  the  night  of  Febroary  ^4,  l^W. 
JSogiieat  was  the  conflagration,  that,  the  light  oc- 
oasi^ned  by  the  flames,  was  visible  above  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  the  l*icture  of  London,  it  was 
jii&tly  observed,  "  Neitlier  the  burning  of  the 
Opera-house,  nor  of  Covent-garden,  nor  the  late 
fire  at  St.  James's,  can  be  compared  in  terrific 
grandeur  w^ith  tliis  dreadful  coonagration*  I'be* 
building  of  this  theatre  cost  2CX>,0(X)/.  and  the  hn- 
mense  property  of  all  sorts,  in  scenery,  machiner}', 
dresses,  decorations,,  mostc,  instrumentfii,  plays, 
&c.  of  which  nothins:  w^as  saved,  nearly  amount^ 
to  the  same  sum,  1  lie  wardrobe  alone  was  valued 
at  40,000/.  Tlie  whole  insurance  did  not  excecd 
4J,()00/. 

**  The  plan  of  the  late  theatre  bchided  an 'area 
of  3do  feel  in  lengthj  i()0  in  breadth,  and  measur-^ 
ibg  from  the  substratum^  to  the  jroot^  w§s>  l^fecU* 
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It  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the  old  hou^  and 
opened  ia  the  year  1794.  Tliere  were  four  tier^^ 
ot  boxes^  a  pit,  and  two  galleries,  with  a  niim-^ 
ber  of  private  ^oxes,  ranged  on  each  side  tlie 
pit,  and  constructed  so  as  to  afford  a  perfect  view 
of  the  stage,  and  yet  conceal  the  occupiers  from 
abservation. 

"  The  stage  was  a  hundred  and  five  feet  iiv 
length,  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet 
between  the  stage  doors. 

^*  Under  the  pit  was  a  large  range  of  lofty 
vaults,  and  immediately  over  it  a  spacious  storer 
room,  and  one  for  painting  scenery,  about  seventy 
feet  wide  and  fifty-three  long :  above  the  galleries 
was  another  painting  room  about  seventy-five  feet 
hy  forty, 

"  There  were  two  green-rooms,  one  for  the  use 
of  chorus  singers,  supernumeraries,  and  figurantes; 
the  other  for  the  principal  performers  5  tne  latter 
of  these  apartments  was  elegantly  fitted  up.  The 
scenciy  wds  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Greenwood 
(whose  abilities  rank  very  high  in  his  profession) 
was  always  bold,  impressive,  and  effective,  and  had 
frecjuently  been  aided  by  the  chaste  and  humorous 
pencil  of  Mar inari. 

*'Thc  pit  was  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  and  forty-, 
six  in  breadth,  had  twenty-five  rows  of  benches, 
and  was  so  well  constructed  that  those  next  the* 
orclicstui  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the. 
vthole  stage,  and  the  avenues  to  it  were  very  com- 
modious and  safe. 

.  **  The  interior  of  the  theatre  resembled  die 
sluipe  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  the  spectator  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  design,  elegant 
CAecutioM,  and  splendid  eftect  of  this  ouce  superb 
eslifice*  The  p«evaiiing  ouloui-s  of  t^ie  boxes  werfe 
blue  ♦jd  white,  relieved  with  richly  fancied  embet'if 
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lishments  of  decorative  ornament,  lli^  compart* 
meats  in  which  the  front  of  each  tier  was  divided, 
had  centrally  a  highly  finished  canieo,  the  ground 
of  cornelian  stone  colour,  with  exquisitely  drawn 
figures  raised  in  white,  the  subjects  chiefly  from 
Ovid;  the  stage  boxes  projected  about  two  feet, 
and  had  a  rich  silver  lattice  work,  of  excellent  taste 
and  workmanship. 

"  The  boxes  were  supported  by  cast  iron  caa- 
dalabras,  fluted  and  silver  lackered,  resting  on 
elegantly  executed  feet.  From  the  lop  of  each 
pillar  a  branch  projected  three  feet,  from'  which' 
was  suspended  a  Drilliant  cut  glass  chandelier; 
a  circular  mirror  of  five  feet  diameter  was 
placed  on  each  side  the  dress  boxes  next  the 
stage,  that  produced  a  pleasing  reflected  view  of 
the  audience. 

"  On  the  nights  when  this  theatre  was  honoured 
with  their  Majesties' ^presence,  the  paititions  of 
the  stage  box  were  taken  down,  and  it  was 
brought  forward  nearly  two  feet,  a  canopy  wa»^ 
erected  superbly  decorated  with  crimson  velvet, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  adjoining  them 
sat  the  princesses.  Their  box  was  usually  lined 
witli  lighj  blue  satin,  fancifully  festooned  and  ele* 
gantly  decorated  with  silver  fringe  and  rich  tassels. 

"  'i'here  were  three  entrances  to  the.  boxes,  aiid 
two  to  the  pit  and  galleries,  llie  one  in  Brydges- 
street  led  to  a  saloon  seventy-five  feet  by  twenty- 
one,  called  tlie  Egyptian  Hall.  Sixteen  pillars  of 
tFie  Doric  order,  beautifully  painted^  in  imitadoa. 
*  pf  porphyry,  were  at  once  a  splendid  ornament, 
.  and  supported  the  back  boxes,  to  which  a  fliglit  of 
stairs  at  fcach  end  led." 

The  Drury-lune  company  have  since  performed  • 
at  the  Opera-house,  and  at  tlie  Lyceum  in  the 
Strand. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  COV«NT  GABDCN  H0I7SES* 

The  first,  with  some  feW  variations,  miglit  have 
been  considered  as  a  miniature  picture  of  itd  more 
superb  neighbour  in  Drunr-lane;  w^e  shall  therefore 

Sroceed  to  the  New  Tlieatre  at  Coveht  Garden: 
Tiis  was  opened  in  the  course  of  September  1809» 
within  one  twelvemonth  from  the  time  of  the 
fire  which  burnt  the  other.  Its  magnificent  Irant 
awl  the  sculpture,  in  Bow-street,  has  beieh  thui 
described. 

In  the  centre,  three  Greek  poets  are  sitting  5 
the  two  looking  towards  the  portico,  are  Aristo- 
phanes, representing  the  old  comedy,  and  (nearest 
to  the  spectator)  Menander,  representing  the  new 
eomedy.  Before  them  Thaka  presents  herself 
with  her  crook  and  comic  mask,  as  the  object  of 
their  imitation.  She  is  followed  by  Polyhymnia 
playing  on  the  greater  lyre,  Euterpe  on  the  lesser 
lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes,  and  Terpsichore, 
the  muse  of  action  or  pantomime.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  three  nympns,-crowncd  with  the  leaves 
of  the  fir-pine,  and  m  succinct  tunics,  represent- 
ing the  hours  or  seasons,  governing  and  attending 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 

The  third  sitting  figure  in  the  centre,  looking 
from  the  portico,  is  ^schylus,  the  father  of  trage- 
dy. He  holds  a  scroll  open  jou  his  knee :  his  at- 
tention is  fixed  on  Wisdom,  or  Minerva,  seated  op- 
posite to  the  poet.  She .  is  distinguished  by  her 
nelmet  and  ^lield*  Between  iEsdiylus  and  Mi- 
nerva, Bacchus  stands  leaning  00  his  fa\irn,  be- 
cause tbfe  Greeks  represented  Tragedies  in  honour' 
of  Bacchus;  behind  Minerva  stands  Melpomenei 
fH  Tragedy,' holding  a  sword  and  mask  ;  then  fol- 
Icfw  two  turies,  with  snakes  and  torches^  pursuing 
Orestes^  who  .stretches  ^his  bands  to  supplicate 
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Apollo  for  protection.— A poUo  is  represented  ia, 
the  qnartrigii,  or  four  horsed  chariot  of  the  sun. 
The-'Ja£t  described  figures  relate  to  part;  of  Msdiy* 
lus's  Tragedy  of  Oi^estes. 

TJfe  Modern  Dmwa.— In  the  centre,  (looking  ' 
from  the  portico)  Shakspeare  is  sitting  ;  the  comic 
and  tragic  masks,  ^ilh  the  lyre,  are  about  hi«^ 
seat ;  his  riffht  hiBind  is  raised,  exprefisive  of  calling 
up  th^  following  chairaeters  in  the  Tempest:-** 
Jbirst,  Caliban,  laden  with  wood;  next  Ferdinandy 
sheathing  his  sword ;  then  Miranda,  entreating 
Prospeio  ia  bdialf  of  her  lover ;  they  are  led  on  by 
Ariel  above,  playing  on  a  lyre.  This  part  of  the 
composition  is  terminated  by.  Hecate  (thetbsee* 
formed  Goddess)  in  her  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  de- 
scending.- She  is  attended  by  Lady  Macbeth 
with  the  daggers  in  her  hands,  followed  by  Mac* 
beth  turning  in  horror  from  the  body  of  i)uncaa 
behind  him. 

In  tlie  centre,  looking  towards  the  portico,  is 
Milton,  seated,  contemplating  Umnia,  according 
to  his  own  description  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  Urania 
Is  seated,  facing  him  above ;  at  his  feet  is  Sampson 
Agonistes  chained.  The  reniaining  figures  repre- 
sent the,  Masque  ef  Comus;  the  two  brothers 
drive  out  three  liacchaaals,  with  their  staggering 
leadee  Comus,  The  Enchanted  Lady  is  seated  in 
the  chair,  aod  the  series  is  ended  by  two  tygers, 
represei^tiiig  the  transformation  of  Comus's  do* . 
voteas.    .        . 

Two  nicliies  in  the  wings  are  occupied  by  statues 
representing. Tr^edy  and  Comedy:  the  foroicr 
in  the  niche  nearest  to  KusseU^street  hold  tiie  tua^ 
ic  mask  and  d^Bigger  :  the  latter  holds  the  shep* 
lerd's  crook  or  p^um,  and  occupies  the  niche  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  building  next  to 
Long  Acre..   Qa  the  ficst  view  of  the exteim  of 
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the  new  theatre,  froin,  B*>%V*sti-eet,  the  massy  pil* 
lafs  oF .(jottipo  strikesthe eye,  a&  out df  propc^^tioti 
xo  the  c^pitAl  they  support.  This  myst  i«m  frotn 
the  neai^aesa  of  poskioa  you*  stand  in  to  viw 
ti}em,  tl)€  aiKrhiieot^  doubtlesai  Ivivitig  taken  c$r«- 
to  observe  the  due  scuie  l>et^-€cn  them  aad^the 
main  body.  Tlie  .emblematic  sculpture  on  each 
side  the  .portico  being  finished,  anbrd  asi  agree<^ 
able  novelty  to  the  Spectators,,  and  ^  fine  specimen 
of  the  art.  If  the  ^'elief  had  been  greater;  that 
is,  die  figoifcs  more  prominent,  the  effect  would 
have  beeii  mfor^  sa^isfoctory:  that  they  are  in 
basBOg  not  ako  re//evo,  the  most  uninformed  admirer 
need  not  he  told.  The  stage  is  finished,  ia  a  ityle 
which  doe^  the  greatest  credit  to  Mr.  Saul,  *Jt 
surpasses  the  old  one  m  space.  By  mean»  of 
fi)ide%  it  can  be  opened  at  any  part,  to  admit  of 
sinking  the  scenes,  or  for  the  traps..  About  teii 
feet  below  this  is  another  stage,  wliere  the  machi*^ 
nery  is  nlaced  for  the  working  of  traps  and  the 
wings.  Under  both  tliese  stages  is  a  cellai',  suffix 
ciently  deep  to  allow  a  scene,  the  whole  height 
of  the  stage,  to  be  sunk  down.  Above  are  two 
tiers  ai  commodious  flies,  where  die  machinery 
for  raising  the  drop-scenes  and  borders  are  placed ; 
«nd  so  complete  and  simple  is  all  this  machiuery, 
that  a  scene  the  whole  extent  of  the  stage  wiiJ, 
by  the  magic  toucli  of  Mr.  Harlequin's  bat,  dis-r 
appear  in  a  moment,  either  by  sinking,  rising,  or 
going  off  at  the  side.  Unfortunately  a  mixture  of 
^neanness  in  the  managers  has  spoiled  all  the  mag-^ 
nificence.of  the  ardiitect  aud  the  ing^auity  of  the 
artist.  The  galleries  divided  into  unnecessary 
compartments,  are  so  small,  and  so  ill  adapted  tor 
an  advantageous  vie\v  of  tlte  sl^ige,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  pigeon^lioies^  which  Jias  been  given 
to^hem  by  the  audience.    Bodies  or  slips,  raised 
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almost  to  an  equal  eteration^  are  genially  dis- 
liked ;  and  the  whole  design  seems  to  shew  an  in- 
tention in  a  great  measure  of  doing  away  the  gal- 
leries altogether,  tod  forcing  the  aadience  ihtd 
other  parts  of  the  housed  in  which  the  prices  have 
been  openly 'and  avowedly  raised. 

But  to  return  to  the  interior  of  this  theatre  :  the 
fronts  of  the  boxes  are  painted  of  a  dove  colour 
ground,  with  different  gold  Etruscan  borders;  of 
the  breadth  of  the  whole  pantiel,  i^nning  round 
each  tier/'  The  different  tiers  are  swpotted  by 
gold  piUarSy  frovot  the  top  of  each  of  which  runs  a 
gilt  iron  basket,  suspending  a  superb  glass  and 

S^ld  chandelier  for  wax  candles*  The  bsicksjbf 
e  boxes  are  pink,  and  the  doors  dolid  mahogany. 
The  prevaiHng  colour  of  the  theatre  is  therefore 
pink,  excepting  in  the  tier  of  private  boxes,  where 
the  slanting  sides  of  cacb  box,  which  hinder  the 
back  of  it  trom  being  seen,  are  of  the  dove  colour. 
The  ceiling  of  die  theatre' is  painted  to  imitate  a 
dome.  The  proscenium  of  the  stage  is  a  large 
arch,  from  the  top  of  which  hang  red  curtains, 
festooned  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  omamentefl 
with  a  black  Grecian  border  and  gold  fringe  ;  on 
each  of  these  festoons  is  painted  a  gold  wreath, 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  which  is  written  in  gold 
letters  the  motto  of  tbe  stage,  '*  Veluti  in  SDecu- 
lum"  The  proscenium  is  supported  by  pnlars, 
painted  to  imitate  yellow  stained  marble,  of  which 
colour  are  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  and  the  stage  dooiS) 
are  white  and  gold.  The  drop  is  peculiarly  grand. 
It  represents  a  temple  dedicated  to  Shakspeare^  in 
the  iack  of  which  is  seen  his  statue  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  supported  by  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy ;  and  between  pillars  on  each  side  are  sta- 
tues of  JEschylus,  PlautuS|~  Lope  de  Vega,  Ben 
Johnson,  Molierc,  &c.  &c. 
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On  the  evening  of  Monday,  September  18,  the 
managers  first  learned  that  then-  calculations  abotit 
raising  the  price*  had  been  made  upon  a  fallacious 
ground,  matbeth  was  the  piece  announced  ;  and 
the  audience  having  being  gratified  with  the  fa- 
vourite tunes  of  (jrod  save  the' King,  and  Rule 
BrUannieif  the  curtain  was  drawn  up  with  the 
loudest  reiterated  marks  of  applause,  and  Mr. 
Kemble  came  forward  to  speak  tne  address,  which 
was  very  tame :,  then  began  the  expression  of  th$ 
dislike  which  a  considerable  party  liad  taken  to 
the  advance  of  the  admission  prices ;  viz.  boxei 
from  6s.  to  7s.  pit  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  and  so  loud  and 
vehement  was  the  displeasure,  that  not  one  syl- 
lable of  the  address  could  be  heard.  The  play  of 
Macbeth  and  after-piece  of  The  Quaker  followed, 
but  the  uproar  continued  with  such  unceasing 
violence,  that  throughout  the  whole  evening  not 
a  single  sentence  could  be  caught  by  any  person 
in  the  house.  The  rage  of  the  party  seemed  di- 
rected principally  against  Mr.  Kemble ;  but,  not 
even  Mrs.  Siadons,  with  all  her  impassioned  re- 
presentation of  Lady  Macbeth,  could  procure  a 
moment's  intermission  of  the  clamour.  The  cry 
generally  was.  No  imposition — No  extortion — No 
foreigners — No  Catalani*  No  other  violence  was 
offered,  but  many  persons  continued  to  a  late  hour 
after  the  performance^  vociferating  for  the  mana- 
ger. Two  or  three  magistrates  appeared  on  the 
stage  with  apparently  the  Riot  Act  in  their  hands, 
but  they  were  disregarded.  The  manager,  how*- 
ever,  never  appeared.  The  overflow  was  prodigi- 
ous ;  before  six  o'clock  every  avenue  was  blocked 
up.  There  were  but  very  few  females  in  any  part 
of  the  house.  Sufiiee  it  to  say,  that  notwithstand- 
ing hired  boxers,  and  other  ruffians  were  brought 
forward  to  intimidate  the  audience,  and  a  number 
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of  persons  almost  every  evening  committed  by  the 
magistrates  of  Bow-street,  as  rioters^  to  bail,  8lc« 
notwithstanding  the  nightly  battles  that  were 
fought  in  different  parts  of  the  house ;  such  a 
clamour  was  kept  up  for  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
by  hissing,  groaning^  whistling,  and  springing  of 
rattles,  &c.  &c.  that  the  managers  seeing  no 
chance  of  success,  and  being  ^besides  compelled 
to  fill  the  house  with  orders,  at  length  thought  fit 
to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  audience,  and 
besides  a  reduction  of  the  prices,  to  promise  the 
removal  of  the  private  boxes,  whicn  trenched 
upon  the  space  before  occupied  by  the  galleries, 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season. 

Returning  up  Drury-lane,  towards  Holbom,  w^ 
now  proceed  a  little  to  the  northward  to  visit 

THE    FOUNDLING    HOSPITAL. 

This  is  situated  at  the  end  of  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection from  the  end  of  Red  Lion-street,  Holbom. 
It  is  also  contiguous  to  Brunswick  and  Russel- 
squares ;  the  ^eater  part  of  the  former  having 
been  built  pn  the  lands  belonging  to  the  hospitaT. 
This  truly  humane  institution  owes  its  establish- 
ment to  the  exertions  of  a  private  and  obscure 
individual. 

About  the  year  1722,  Captain  Thomas  Coram, 
the  master  of  a  merchant  ship  in  the  American 
trade,  a  man  singularly  endowed  with^very  bene- 
volent affection,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
founding  an  hospital  for  this  purpose,  and  finally 
succeeded,  after  the  laSour  of  seventeen  years. 
Before  he  presented  his  petition  to  the  king,  he 
was  advised  to  procure  a  recommendation  from 
some  persons  of  rank ;  and  being  presented  to  his 
majesty,  a  royal  charter  was  granted,'on  the  17th 
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of  October^  1739;  autborizing  tliie  governors  of 
this  charity  to  purchase  real  estates,  not  exceed^ 
ing4000/. per  annum.  • 

The  number  of  children  repeived  into  the  ho^- 
tal,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  was  IO4O9  of 
which  559  were  at  that  time  maintained  by  the 
charity^  at  an  expence  to  which  its  income  was  by 
no  means  adequate.  In  1756,  therefore,  the  par- 
liament voted  the  sum  of  1§,000/.  to  the  hospital, 
and  lar^  sums  were  afterwaitis  granted..  It  was 
i^und,  however,  that  the  schane  extended  too  fort 
humerous  abuses  crept  in;  the  governors  were 
finally  obliged  to  contract  their  views;  and,  at 
present,  firom  the  income  \)f  their  landed  and 
funded  property,  and  the  collections  of  the  chapel^ 
sufficient  is  raised  to  maintain  only  400  children. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  a  handsome  Bxid 
c<Nvv;enient  structure,  with  a  good  earden  and 
commodious  play-ground  for  the  chwlren.  The 
cliapel  is  in  tne  centre.  The  east  wing  is  appro- 
priated  to  the  girls,  and  the  west  to  the  boys.  At 
the  south  extremity  of  the  former  is  the  treasurer*s 
house,  and  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  wing  is 
appropriated  to  inferior  officars.  Divine  service 
is  performed  in  the  chapel  twice  on  every  Snudaj^ 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening.  The  pews  are  in  general  let  at  a  high 
rent ;  and  besiaes  this,  there  is  always  a  collection 
at  the  doors,  which  Arom  the  excellence  of  the 
music,  and  the  popularity  of  the  preachers,  is  con-  / 
siderable,  and  amounts,  with  the  rent  of  the  pewB| 
as  we  have  been  informed,  to  nearly  2,500/.  per 
annum. 

The  kitchen  of  the  FoiindUng   is  an  object 
worthy  of  inspection  to  all  straa^eers :  it  is  con<* 
structed  on  tne  plan  of  Count  Rumford^  and  is 
o2 
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said  to  cause  a  saving  to  the  charity  of  twenty- 
five  chaldmus  of  coals  in  the  year. 

The  celebrated  Hogarth  was  an  early  benefac- 
tor to  the  Foundling  ;  he  presented  the  hospital 
with  three  of  his  pictures  ;  one  of  them,  his  March 
of  die  Guards  to  Finchley  in  1745,  is  accounted 
the  best  of  his  works.  The  altar-piece  in  the 
chape],  is  one  of  Mr.  West's  best  productions. 
The  subject  is,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  ckH- 
dren,  8fc.    The  Court-room  contains  four  capital 

Jictures  from  sacred  subjects,  by  Mr.  Hayman, 
[r.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Highmore,  and  Mr.  AVilles, 
On  each  side  of  these  pictures  smaller   ones  are 

Jilaced,  representing  all  the  most  considerable 
ospitals  in  and  about  London. 
Six  pence  each  person,  admits  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Hospital,  on  a  Sunday ;  and  by  an  application 
to  the  porter  at  the  gate,  the  whole  of  the  build- 
iQg  may  be  viewed  for  a  smcdl  gratuity,  any 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday. 

FOWIS  HOUSE,  LOHD  BALTIMORE'S,  FARTHING 
CHEESECAKE  HOUSE,  8CC. 

The  ground  on  which  Guildford-street  now 
stands,  was  not  long  since  a  foot-path,  running 
cast  and  west  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyns,  formerly 
Lord  Baltimore's  house;  this  path  passing  the 
back  of  Queen««quare,  and  tlie  front  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  terminated  in  Gray's  Inn-lane. 

LamVs  Conduit-place,  was  erected  on  the 
ground,  occupied  by  a  few  straggling  cottages, 
one  of  which;  let  it  be  remembered,  as  an  instance 
of  former  frugality,  was  a  Farthing  Cheesecake- 
house.  Powis  House,  it  should  have  been  observed, 
which  had  its  front  in  Great  Onnond-street,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Powis;  and  was 
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afterwards  tenanted  by  the  Earrof  Northington, 
and  other  Lord  Chanc€llju;s.  About  the  year 
1734,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Count  Montejo,  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  Hits  magnificent  house^ 
was  erected  upon  the  foundation  of  one  previously 
belonging  to  the  Powis  family,  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  . 

The  mention  of  Lord  Balttmore's-house,  may 
bring  to  mind,  the  cliaracter  of  that  nobleman,^ 
as  drawn  by  M.  Archenholtz,  as  follows.  "  His 
follies  never  hurt  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  attended  with  uncommon  marks  of  benevo- 
lence. His  fortune  was  nearly  forty  thousand  a 
year,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  transmitted, 
from  the  province  of  Maryland  alone.  He  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  to  live  entirely  accord-: 
ing  to  his  own  fancy ;  m  consequence  of  this,  he: 
never  solicited  those  employments  and  dignities^ 
to  whicb,  both  on  account. of  his  fortune  and  hist 
abilities,  he  had  a  right  to  aspire.  He  never  went 
to  court.  An  attachment  to  the  fair-'sex  was  his 
strongest  passiqn;  a  circumstance  which,  was*. 
greatly  augmented  by  his  travels  in  the  ea^t.  Oip. 
his  return  to  England,  he  built  a  superbs  house,  in. 
tl)e  most  pleasant  part  of  London,  after  the  mode 
of  a  celebrated  Haram  ia  Constantinople.  The 
edifice  bein^  finished,  he  formed  it  into  a  seraglioys 
wliich  he  tarnished  with  liandsome.  women,  to 
whom,  except  ^the  permission  of  going  out,  he. 
refused  nothing.  They  were,  however,  regulated, 
by  certain  rules,  and  to  these  he  exacted  the 
strictest  obedience.  His  loidship  lived  in  this* 
manner,  in  the  capital  of  a  christian  country, 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  a  mussulman.  If  he 
disliked  any  of  his  sultanas,  they  were  loaded^with 
presents,  ^ud  allowed  to  depart:  some  of  thenv 
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a^ta^y  received  portionBy  and  were  enabled  to 
many  m  consequence  of  his  liberality. 

Although  this  kind  of  life  did  very  little  harm, 
wd  the  fjiglish,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  ex- 
tremely indulgent  towards  whims  and  caprices  of 
every  Kind,  yet  ibe  inhabitants  of  Loncton  could 
not  bear  those  Turkish  customs.  Songs  and 
ntires  were  daily  composed  on  this  £ngush  ba- 
•haw,  and  the  most  trifling  anecdotes  of  his  do- 
mestic life  were  wrought  up  into  novels  and 
lomances.  The  courtiers,  whq  never  could  pardon 
dlie  eontempt  with  which  he  treated  their  maimer 
of  living,  also  endeavoured  to  ridicule  his  con^ 
duct. 

In  a  short  time,  one  of  the  young  women  whom 
lie  entertained,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accuse  him 
of  havmg  committed  a  rape  upon  her.  A  crimi- 
nal process  was  instituted  m  consequence  of  ibis 
accusation ;  but  his  lordship  vindicated  his  inno-> 
oence,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  aifair,  however,  made  a  Kvely  impres- 
PQTk  on  his  mind ;  he  dismissed  his  mistresses, 
sold  his  house,  which  is-  at  present  occupied  by 
the  duke  of  Bokon,  gave  away  the  magnificent 
femiture,  and  in  a  short  time  letl  his  native  coun- 
try. He  died  soon  after  at  Naples,  in  the  thirty<- 
iixth  year  of  his  age. 

Till  within  these  few  years  past,  Powis  House, 
originally  biiilt  at  the  expence  of  Louis  XIV.  stood 
in  Great  Ormond-street.  It  was  burnt  down  in 
1712,  while  it  was  occupied  by  the  Dukel^Au- 
mont,  the  French  ambassador ;  and  again  magni- 
ficently rebuilt  At  the  back  of  the  sarden  wall 
of  this  palace,  was  situated  a  house  of  ^itertain- 
ment  in  the  cottage  style ;  it  had  a  fong  narrow 
garden,  the  beds  of  which  were  bordered,  and  the. 
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walks  curiously  inlaid  with  oyster-shelk,  and  was 
famous  for  a  chalybeate  spring,  which  two  boards, 
Hiorp  than  six  feet  high,  cut  into  the  shape  of 
grenadiers,  and  most  furiously  emblazoned,  stood 
to  guard.  This  place,  from  the  adjacent  and  the 
salubrious  spring,  was  called  Powis  Wells,  and, 
rithough  in  a  declining  state,  was  kept  open  till 
vhe  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  latterly 
not  only  frequented  by  -  convalescents,  who  used 
every  morning  to  pursue  the  goddess  of  health, 
like  a  tennis-ball,  from  one  garden  wall  to  the 
other,  but  was,  toward  the  decline  of  day,  the 
resort  of  civic  and  suburbian  family  parties,  pro- 
bably many  such  as  are  descril^ed  in  the  tnird 
print  of  Hogarth^s  graphic  novel  of  the  Four  Tinaes 
of  the  Day. 

Near  this  spot,  a  field  denominated  the  Loftg, 
or'  rather,  from  having  a  pond  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity, somewhat  in^  the  shape  of  that  toy,  the 
Kite  Pield.  Here  was  a  famous  wrestling  ground, 
which  like  the  area,  by  the  ancients  termed  Pulvis, 
had  sometimes  a  boundary  of  line  and  posts, 
wherein  the  athletic  youth,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Pentathlum  used,  in  flannel  dres- 
ses, or  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  to  contend 
for  the  prize,  either  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
throwing  the  quoit,  or  boxing,  jflie  exhibitions 
of  this  spot,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  were  occasionally  varied  by  the 
Hibernian  diversion  of  hurling,  from  which  many 
a  fracture  and  dislocation  ensued.  By  the  rural 
sport  of  prison-base,  the  manly  exercise  of  cricket, 
and  sometimes  by  the  humane  amusement  of 
throwing  at  cocks,  and  hunting  a  mad  bull;  parties 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  these  pastimes,  extended 
over  the  fields,  whereon  Russel,  Bedford,  Tavi- 
stock, Brunswick,  and  Mecklenburg-squares,  and 
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other  superb  assemblages  of  palaces,  are  now 
erected  or  erecting.  These  celebrations,  which 
were  sometimes  of  such  importance,  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  magistrate,  it  is  also  certain 
attn^^ted  a  vast  influx  of  company  to  Powis  Wells, 
from  the  windows  of  which,  and  a  Prospect  Place 
at  the  top,  the  distant  sports  were  unquestionably 
enjoyed  oy  them,  while  they  enjoyed  the  refresh- 
ments, the  hospitable  roof  afforaed.  When  in 
consequence  of  these  meetings,  Powis  Wells  be- 
came first  disreputable,  and  then  by  the  forfeiture 
of  their  licence,  being  abandoned,  the  house  fell 
to  ruin. 

RUSSEL   SQUAEE, 

On  the  north  side  of  Bloomsbury,  is  one  of  the 
largest,  and  finest  in  London.  Broad  streets  inter- 
sect it  at  corners,  and  in  the  middle,  which  add  to 
its  beauty,  and  remove  the  general  objection  to 
squares,  by  ventilating  the  aii*.  The  square  is  uni- 
form in  its  outline,  with  the  exception  of  the 
house,  formerly  occupied  by  Lord  Baltunore,  at 
the  corner  of  Guildford-street.  The  centre  houses 
are  ornamented  with  pilasters,  the  ground  floors^ 
are  stuccoed ;  and  they  have  balconies  all  round. 
The  extensive  enclosure  in  a  square,  with  rounded 
corners,  containing  oval  shrubberies,  with  a  square 
lawn,  in  the  centre  intersected  with  gravel  walks. 
On  the  south  side,  facing  Bedford  place,  and  on 
the  spot  where  stood  Bedford  house,  is  the  beauti- 
ful pedestrian  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.Westmacott,  jun. 
It  was  opened  for  public  inspection  in  August 
1809.  The  statue  is  coUossal;  the  attitude  well 
chosen,  graceful  and  manly ;  the  folds  of  drapery 
are  ample,  yet  sufficiently  detailed.  His  Grace 
reposes  one  arm  on  a  plough,  the  left  hand  holds 
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the  gift  of  Ceres,  conforming  with  the  general 

{)lan  of  a  monument,  intended  to  mark  the  I)uke's: 
bndness  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Spring,  smn* 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter,  personified  in  tneendeared- 
semblancc  of  children,  play  round  the  feet  of  the* 
statue,  whose  apparent  magnitude  seems  augment*- 
ed  by  the  contrasts  The  pedestal,  in  embellish- 
ments and'  size,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
illustration  and  strength.  To  the  four  comers  are 
attached  bulls'  heads,  in  very  high  relief ;  the  ca- 
yity  beneath  the  upper  moulding,  with  herds  of 
cattle  in  recumbent  postures.  On  the  curved  sides- 
ara  rural  subjects  in  basso  relievo;  the  fii&t  repre* 
sents  the  preparation  for  tlie  ploughman -s  dinner.;., 
the  husbandman's  wife,,  on  her  knees,  attends  the* 
euliuary  department;  a-youth  sounding  a  horn,, 
two  rustics,  and  a  team  of  oxen,  at  rest,  finish  the- 
group.  The  second  composition  is  made  up  of 
j^apers  and,  gleaners,  variously  employed;  the 
young  woman  in  the  centre,  is  delineated  with  the 
comeliness  of  a  village  favourite.  These  enrich- 
ments, the  four  Seasons,  and  the  statue  of  tho 
Duke,  are  all  in  cast  bronze,  and  so  very  successful- 
ly executed)  that  with*  the  polish  of  high  finishing, , 
they  preserve  the  spirit  of  an  original  modeh .  The 
massy  material  of  the  pedestal  is  Scotch  granite, 
and,  together. with,  the  superstructure,  measures^ 
from^tbe  lev^d  ground  to  the  sUmmit  of  the  monuT- 
ment,  tiventy-seven  feeti  The  principal  figure 
nine  feet  high..  The  only  inscription  in  the  front,, 
iS:"  Erancis  Duke  of,  Bedford ;  erected  1809*'^' 

THE  RUSSEL^  INSTITUTION,. 

Ati  el^gantbuilding  in  Great Coram-street^iieai?f 
the  square,  is  also»^vorthy  of  attentien.i  The.  celif- 
tre  having:  a  handsome  portico  with  f^urpiUarst. 
ItvWas :  buUti  a-  few  years-  since, .  for.  an  assembiyy 
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poom,  8cc.  One  Mdng  was  appropriated  to  billiard- 
rooms,  the  other  contains  hot  anq  cold  baths,  fitted 
up  in  a  very  neat  and  commodious  manner.  But 
it  is  now  the  Russel  Institution,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  gradual  formation  of  a  library,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  usefal  works  in  ancient  and 
modem  literature;  the  establishment  of  a  reading 
room,  provided  with  the  best  foreign  and  English 
journals,  and  the  periodical  publications  and  lec- 
tures, on  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  The 
books  in  the  library  are  circulated  for  reading 
among  the  proprietors,  under  certain  regulations. 
Tlie  proprietors  are  limited  to  700,  at  25  guineas 
eac^. 

MONTAGtIE    HOUSE, 

Kow  the  British  Mtiseum,  was  built  on  a  French 
a,  by  the  first  duke  of  Montague,  who  had 
en  ambassador  to  France.  The  staircase  and 
ceilings  were  painted  by  Rousseau,  and  La  Fosse, 
^e  apotheosis  of  Iris,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  \ure  by  the  last.  His  Grace's  second  wife, 
was  the  mad  duchess  of  Albemarle,  widow  to 
Christopher  second  duke  of  that  title;  she  mar- 
ried her  second  husband-  as  Emperor  of  China ; 
which  was  the  ground  work  of  a  scene  in  Sir  Court- 
ly Nice.  She  died  at  Newcastle-house,  in  Clerken- 
well  Close,  in  1731,  where  she  inhabited  the 
ground  apartment  during  his  Grace's  life,  and 
was  served  on  the  knee  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

A  modern  perambulator  thus  describes  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 

'*  You  will  not  expect  me  to  give  you  an  exact 

account  of  the  numerous  objects  in  this  place, 

when  I  tell  you  that  the  catalogue  of  them  fills 

thirty-eight  volumes  in  folio,  and  eight  in  quarto. 

^  In  the  spacious  coutt-yard,  und«t  sheds,  to 
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guard  them  from  the  weather,  are  several  Egyptiau 
monuments,  which  were  taken  from  the  French  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  last  war.  Onq  of  them  is  a 
sarcophagus  of  variegated  marble,  covered' with 
hieroglyphics ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  external 
coffin  that  contained  the  ashes  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  A  lioble  flight  of  steps  conducted'  us  inttf 
the  great  hall,  where,  amongst  other  curious  ar- 
ticles, we  saw  two  more  Egyptian  monuments, 
but  of  black  marble  :  one  ottnem  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Cleopatra. 

**  After  having  set  down  our  names,  in  a  booli 
kept  for  recording  the  visitors  who  £u:e  admittec) 
into  the  Museuni,  we  were  conducted,  through  ani 
iron  gateway,  to  the  grand  staircase,  opposite  td 
which  is  a  model  of  the  frame-work  in  which  the 
arches  of  Blackfriar's-bridge  were  turned. 

^  The  first  room  we  entered  is  devoted  to  antiqui- 
ties, chiefly  Egyptian  and  Etruscan.  Amongst 
the  first  are  small  representations  of  mummies, 
which  served  as  patterns  for  those  who  intended 
to  be  embalmed  after  their. death.  The  cases* 
rotind  this  apartment  are  filled  with  elegant  vases, 
iand  other  specimens  of  Etrus«an  ware,  i)resented 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  portrait  is  placed 
over  the  door.  Several  other  relics  from  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  kre  preserved  here ;  and  a 
beautiful  model,  in  cork,  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  at  Tivoli. 

'*  Works  of  art  principally  occupy  the  next  apart- 
ment. Some  of  these  are  curiosities  from  Mexico. 
Two  real  mummies,  with  Jhe  cases  that  eniclos^ 
them,  richly  painted,  brought  from  the  catacombs 
of  Sakkara,  near  Grand  Cairo,  stand  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room :  over  one  is  a  model  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons ;  over  the  other  is  a  model  of  a  Chi- 
nese junk/  A  glass  case,  in  the  middle,  contains 
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valuable  miniatures  of  distin^ished  persons.  A 
curious  model  of  a  Persee  burial  ground,  or  rather 
catacomb,  is  placed  beneath  it ;  and  in  the  presses 
that  surround  the  room  are  many  specimens  of 
China  ware,  painted  by  Raphael,  with  other  ra- 
rities, besides  a  variety  of  warlike  instruments, 
&ora  different  countries,  hung  against  £he  wall. 

"  The  next  apartment  is  filled  with  specimens  of 
the  dresses,  tools,  musical  and  warlike  instruments, 
with  domestic  utensils,  brought  from  the  islands 
.of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.     Here  is  the  comr 
plete  mouroing  dress  of  an  Otaheitan  lady ;  rich 
cloaks  and  helmets  of  scarlet  feathers,  from  the 
Sandwich    Islands;     cava   bowls,   fishing-hooks, 
combs,  drums,  and  pipes.    There  are  also  a  variety 
of  idols,  formed  like  monstrous  heads  with  hideous 
countenances,  covered  with  scarlet  feathers,  and 
decorated  with  yellow  ones.    In  their  mouths  are 
set  rows  of  teeth,  with  which  they  appear  to  grin 
at  the  beholders.    Other  rooms  are  appropriated  to 
the  manuscripts.   Here  is  the  original  Maena  Char- 
ta,  extorted  from  King  John.    This  charter  of 
British  liberty  was  near  being  destroyed  by  a  fire 
that' happened  in  the  Cottonian  library,  at  West- 
minster*   .Here  is  likewise  the  most  ancient  copy 
of  the  Old  and  J^ew  Testament,  in  Greek,  that 
is  extant :  also  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  in 
Hebrew.    Here  are  also  many  manuscripts,  splen- 
didly  illuminated  with  coloured  paintmgs,   and 
xichly  gilt.    Above  tlie  book-shelves  are  portraits 
of  distmguished  persons.    From  these  apartments, 
our  conductor  ushered  us  into  the  great  saloon, 
which,  of  itself,  deserves  admiration  for  its  fine 
ceiling,  representing  Jnpiter  in  an  assembly  of  the 
godsj.  castmg  thunderbolts  at  Phaeton.    Ihe'ciel- 
ingSi  and  walls  of  some  other  apartments  are  also 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner.    On  a  4able  in  the 
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centre  is  placed  a  magnificent  Etruscan  vase,  pre- 
sented, with  those  that  surround  it,  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  As  a  compaifion  to  it,  is  an  admirable 
model  of  the  Barberini  vase,  by  Mr.  Wedgcwood. 
Amongst  other  varieties  in  this  room,  we  were 
shown  a  table,  composed  of  specimens  of  lava ; 
and  many  Roman  relicsj  such  as  domestic  utensils^ 
or  personal  ornaments ;  besides  rings  and  ancient 
gems. 

*^  The  mineral  room  presents  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  collection  of  tlie  productions  of  natur# 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth :  fossils,  minerals, 
metals,  pebbles,  crystals,  and  precious  stones,  vari- 
ous in  colour  and  lustre. 

'*'  The  coins  and  medals  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous. Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collection  on^v>  comprises 
more  than  twenty  thousand.  The  beauty  of  the 
figures  on  those  of  the  Greeks  is  superior  to  the 
rest.  Those  of  the  Romans  are  divided  into  the 
times  of  the  consuls,  the  emperors,  and  the  popes, 

"  In  the  rooms  appropriated  to  natural  history  is 
^  fund  of  entertainment;  fossils,  dried  j^lants, 
shells,  and  insects,  with  some  quadrupeds. 

"Upon  the  back  staircase  are  a  variety  of  curious 
nests,  brought  from  different  countries,  which  dis- 
play the  contrivances  used  by  birds  to  preserve 
their  young  from  their  enemies.  Without  parti- 
.  cularizing  the  birds  preserved  in  this  collection, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  the  inhabitants 
of  different  regions,  and  by  the  variety  of  their 
forms  and  colours,  make  a  beautiful  appearance. 
I  shall  only  mention  a  very  singular  creature,  be- 
tween a  bird  and  a  quadruped,  that  was  found  in 
New  Holland.  The  English  settlers  have  given 
it  the  name  of  the  duck-billed  mole.  It  is  covered 
with  hair,  and  has  a  tail  much  like  that  of  a 
-beaver.    The  mouth  and  nostrils  are  a  near  resein? 
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blance  to  the  bill  of  a  duck.  ¥ant  fins,  fonned  of 
spiny  rays,  compose  the  feet,  and  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  webs  of  water-fowl.  Its  habits  are 
amphibious  ;  and  it  burrows  in  the  banks  of  the 
sea. 

"  In  the  last  apartment  to  which  we  were  admitted 
are  serpents,  fish,  and  reptiles,  kept  in  spirits. 

'*  On  the  staircase  we  saw  a  crocodile,  twenty- 
,  three  feet  in  leneth ;  and  one  of  the  same  species, 
scarcely  longer  man  a  span,  that  was  just  set  free 
from  the  effff." 

This  noble  collection  was  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  in  1753,  in  consequence  of  the  will  of 
sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  bequeathed  his  museum  to 
the  nation,  on  the  condition  that  jparlianient  should 
pay  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  his  executors,  and 
provide  a  house  for  its  reception.  Eighty-five 
thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  a  lottery  for  the 
purpose,  and  other  collections  added  to  it.  Since 
this  period,  Inany  literary  men  have  felt  it  an 
honour  to  increase  its  treasures  by  donations  or 
legacies.  His  present  majesty  gave  a  large  and 
vduable  assortment  of  pamphlets,  published  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  A  series  of  biography  was 
presented  by  Sir  William  Musgrove.  Clayton 
Crackerode  bequeathed  his  whole  library;  and 
-  Mr.  Garrick,  his  collection  of  old  plays.  By  such 
means  it  has  arrived  to  its  present  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

ST.  GEORGB's  BLOOMSBUBY.— -SOUTHAMPTON 
HOUSE. 

This  church,  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  with  its 
magnificent  porch,  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  placed  before  a  plain  body,  and 
its  wondrous  steeple,  may  be  styled  a  master-piece 
of  absurdity.    Nicholas  Hawskmoor  was  the  archi- 
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tiect.  The  church  was  consecrated  in  17 SI,  and 
the  parish  taken  out  of  St,  Giles's.  Bloomsbury 
was  the  ancient  manor  of  Lomesbury^  in  which 
Qur  kings  in  early  times  had  their  stables  :  all  the 
space,  he  observes,  is  at  present  covered  with  hand* 
.some  streets,  and  a  fine  square.  This,  since  called 
Bloomsbury,  was  at  first  called  Southampton  square. 
Old  Bedford  House,  that  stood  on  the  north  side,  was 
built  after  the  design  of  Iniso  Jones.  This  a  body 
of  weavers  threatened  to  piul  down  about«40  years 
since.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  made  the  peace 
with  Franbe,  admitting  French  silks^  gave  great 
vmbrage  to  these  people.  A  little  to  the  eastward 
of  Red  Lion-street,  Holbom,  are  Southampton 
buildings,  built  on  the  site  of  ^e  mansion  of  the 
Wrotheseley^s,  earls  of  Southampton.  The  King's 
Head  tavern,  facing  Holbom,  is  the  only  part 
which  now  remains.  When  the  great  lord  Russel 
passed  by  this  house,  in  the  way  to  execution  vin 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  recollecting  the  happy 
moments  of  the  place,  he  looked  towards  South- 
ampton house,  the  tear  started  in  his  eye,  but  he 
instantly  wiped  it  away.  Red  Lion-square  stands 
a  little  to  the  eastward,  but  contains  nothing  re- 
markable. 

Proceeding  now  towards  Oxfbrd-street,  we  pass 
through  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  to  St.  Giles's. 

ST.  GII^ES'S  IN  THE  FIELDS, 

This  handsome  new  church  was  built  about 
1734,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  in  1625.  Opposite  the  original  church,  se- 
,  parated  only  by  a  path,  stood  formerly  an  hospital 
for  leprous  persons,  founded  by  the  pious  Maud, 
or  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I,  Mr.  Malcolm  re- 
marks, "  that  in  consequence  of  the  order  issued 
by  Edward  IIL  1347,  that  ail  persons  afflicted  by 
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the  leprosy,  should  immediately  leave  the  city  of 
London,  the  mayor  applied  to  the  keeper  or  St. 
Giles,  to  receive  fourteen  citizens."  rrom  this 
hospital  also^  it  was  customary  iil  ancient  times^ 
to  present  to  malefactors,  on  their  way  to  the 
gallows  (which  about  1413,  was  removed  from 
the  Elms  in  Smithfield,  and  placed  between  this 
hospital  and  Hog-lane)  with  a  great  bowl  of  alc^ 
as  the  last  refreshment  they  were  to  receive  in  thisi 
life.  From  this,  probably  the  custom  of  their 
stopping  to  drink  at  public  houses  arose ;  a  custom 
which  was  dropped,  only  a  few  years  before  the 
nlace  of  execution  was  removed  from  Tyburn  to^ 
Newgate,  withhi  the  last  30  years. 

Before  this  ancient  hospital,  the  famous  Sir 
John  Oklcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  executed  for. 
bis  religious  tenets,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner; 
He  w^as  suspended  from  a  gallows  over  a  fire,  by 
a  chain  fastened  round  bis  body;  and  thus  hixxiib 
alive.  "  Tliis  is  one  of  the  acts  which  tamirfi, 
the  splendour  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V^ 

Is  ear  the  church  was  the  house  of  Alice  Duchess  . 
Dudley,  who  died  here  in  iWiy,  aged  ninety.  She 
was  tiie  widow  of  Sir  Kobent  Dudley,  soa  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  by  various  unto?- 
ward  circumstances,,  w^as  denied  legitimacy,  and' 
his  paternal  estates.  He  had  been  created  a  duke 
of  the  empire,  and  had  asswmed  the  title  of  duke- 


any  entail.     She  merited  the  honour  by  the  great* 
Hess  of  her  mind,  and  the  extent  of  her  charities. 

Some  remembrance  of  this  mansion,. it  may  be^ 
observed,  is  still  kept  up  by  the  name  of:  Dudley, 
Court,  a  kind  ot  alley  running  between  High-street,, 
St,  Giles's,, and  Demaark-street,,  Withiu  the  last: 
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40  years,  some  ancient  alms-houses  used  to  stand 
in  the.midway,  between  Broad-street,  St.  Giles's, 
and  the  end  of  Monmouth-street.  Over  the  north- 
west portico  of  St.  Giles's  church,  is  to  be  seen 
the  celebrated  representation  of  the  Resurrection, 
a  most  laborious  performance  for  the  time,  being 
carved  about  1687.  This  is  commonly  called 
"  the  Resurrection  Gate." 

The  north-west  side  of  Broad-street,  St.  Giles's, 
*'  skirts  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of  the  me- 
tropolis, Dyot-street,  Bambridge-street  and  others, 
ana  exhibit  the  extremes  of  wretchedness,  filth, 
and  depravity."  From  the  numbers  of  the  vulgar 
Irish  tnat  reside  on  this  spot,  it  has  obtained  we 
name  of  Little  Dublin,  or  Little  Ireland ;  but  as 
most  of  the  houses  now  are  in  a  state  nearly 
ruinous,  the  inhabitants,  who  have  began  to  re- 
move to  Saffron  Hill,  and  other  places,  will  in  a 
very  few  years  be  compelled  to  desert  them  en- 
tirely. 

St.  Giles's  church,  among  others,  contains  the 
monumental  remains  of  that  uncorrupted  patriot, 
Jlndrew  Marvel,  ^sq.  member  of  parliament  for 
Kingston-upon-HuU ;  who  died  Aug.  16,  1678, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age :  and  there  is  a 
^ftat  stone  at  the  east  end  of  the  church-yard, 
which  had  the  following  inscription,  but  wJiich  is 
at  present  nearly  effaced  by  time : 

Richard  Pendrell,  preserver  and  conductor  to 
his  sacred  majesty,  king  Charles  IL  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, after  his  escape  from  Worcester  fight  in 
1651,  whodied  Feb.  8,  l67L 

**  Hold  passenger,  here's  shrouded  in  this  herse, 
Uiiparadel'd  Peudrell,  through  the  universe. 
Like  when  the  eastern  star  from  heav'n  gave  lighl 
To  three  iost)Lii]gs:  so  he  in  such  dark  iii^ht. 
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To  Britain's  monarch  toss'd  by  adverse  war. 
On  earth  appeared  a  second  eastern  star. 
A  pole  astern  in  his  rebellious  main, 
A  pilot  to  his  royal  sovereign; 
To  triumph  now  in  heavn's  eternal  sphere. 
He's  hence  advanced  for  his  just  steeridge  here; 
Whilst  Albion's  chronicles  with  matchless  fame. 
Embalm  the  story  of  great  Pendreli's  name. 

Respecting  the  family  of  the  Pendrells,  we  can 
add,  that  the  male  branches  have  been  extinct  for 
some  years  past.  Some  of  the  last  of  them  resided 
in  Staffordshire,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  of  about 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  settled  by  government  npon 
the  original  Pendrell,  and  his  male  descendants, 
as  long  as  the  family  should  remain. 

High-street,  St.  uiles's,  which  we  enter  on  leav- 
ing the  church  to  the  left,  leads  to  Oxford-street, 
formerly  called  Tyboume-road.  This  street,  Mr. 
Pennant  says,  in  17S0,  from  PrinceVstreet,  east^ 
ward  as  far  as  High-street,  St.  Giles's,  was  almost 
unbuilt.  There  was  here  and  there  a  ragged 
house,  the  lurking  place  of  cut  throats.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, had  it  struck  him,  might  have  added,  that 
abont  1764,  when  there  was  very  little  regular 
building  above  New  Bond-street,  a  wretched 
tenement  stood,  called  **  the  Mud-house,*'  in  Ox- 
ford-road, very  near  the  end  of  Southampton- 
street  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  be- 
yond Maiybone-lane,  at  the  end  of  which  stood 
the  pound,  there  were  very  few  tolerable  houses. 
Sono-square,  a  small  distance  to  the  left  up  Oxford- 
street,  Mr.  Pennant  says,  was  begun  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth^  the  unfortunate  brother  to  James  H. 
and  that  he  lived  in  the  centre  house,  on  the  south 
side,  now  occupied  by  Bateman's  Buildings  :  but 
Mr.  Pennant  is  not  correct  in  this  instance,  be- 
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'  caused  though  the  duke  of  Monmouth  begun  that 
stately  edifice^  less  than  half  a  century  since  oc- 
cupied by  Count  de  Guerchy,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, the  duke  never  lived  to  see  it  finished.  Soho- 
Square  was  first  called  Monmouth*square,  but 
iter  the  death  of  the  duke,  changed  to  that  of 
Soho,  that  being  the  watch-word  at  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  the  west  of  £ngland« 

Having  here  mentioned  the  Count  de  Guercht/f 
with  whom  the  soit-disant  Chevalier  D'£on  had 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Legation,  it  may  not  be 
soniss  now  to  remark,  that  this  supposed  heroine 
has  lon^  since  laid  aside  her  masculine  manners 
and  habiliments ;  and  is  now  living  as  an  aged 
female,  nearly  80,  in  a  most  humble  style,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  This 
dice  public  character  is  at  present  an  inmate  with 
another  aged  female  of  French  extraction,  at  a 
pork  shop,  near  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  near  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 

It  may  easily  oe  imagined,  that  she  is  in  a  very  in- 
different condition  at  present,  than  when  she  appear- 
ed at  a  Coffee-house  in  the  city,  amidst  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  people,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
captain  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis ;  and  when  addressing  her- 
self to  the  assembly,  she  informed  them  that  she 
really  was  of  that  sex  whose  appearance  she  as- 
sumed ;  adding  that  she  came  prepared  to  prove 
her  assertion,  "  either  with  her  sword  or  her 
cane." 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  madam 
D'Eon,  after  all  her  former  interesting  publicity, 
will'  leave  the  world  without  the  possession  of 
authentic  memoirs  of  her  life. 
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Nearly  opposite  Soho-square  is 

RATHBONE    PLAC?. 

This  was  built  soon  after  Sobo-square,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  street  termi- 
nated where  the  old  houses  now  end.  -At  this 
place  there  were  rails  and  iron  gates,  beyond 
which  was  a  large  pond  surrounded  with  walks  re- 
sembling the  reservoir  in  the  Green  Park,  with  a 
sluice  at  the  upper  end.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  fronting  this  was  a  house  much  cele- 
brated for  the  niamifacture  of  Bath  buns  and  Tun- 
bridge  water-cakes,  and  was  connected  by  a  row  of 
large  and  venerable  elms,  to  another  I'amous  for 
conviviality^  called  the  Cock  and  Pye :  iu  the  gar- 
den of  this  mansion  the  busts  of  the  Jighting  men^ 
<:ast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  curiously  coloured, 
were  exhibited.  I  do  not  mean  those  of  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Cwsar,  and  such  kind  of  I'ellows ;  but 
persons  considerably  more  innocent,  as  they  only 
kurt  each  other,  viz  George  Taylor,  Stevenson, 
Broughton,  Slack,  and  a  long  train  of  their  satel- 
lites, who  displayed  their  skill  in  the  adjacent 
booth,  or  at  Broughton's  amphitheatre,  at  Totten- 
ham Court. 

ITiese  walks  were  a  very  pleasant  promenade 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  as 
they  were  planted  >\  ith  trees,  and  gravelled.  On 
theix  sides,  particularly  on  the  east,  a  very  larg^ 
space  of  ground  was  laid  out  in  gardens  in  tjie 
lius  in  Urbe  style,  with  Chinese,  and  other  summer 
houses,  tents,  leaden.  Mercuries,  wooden  V^ en  uses, 
cockle-shell  walks,  fish  ponds,  &c.  according  to 
the  taste  and  opulence  ot'^the  tenants. 

These  fetreats  were  divided  by  lanes  and  alleys, 
the  intricate  meanders  of  which,  it  almost  renuired 
tlxe  slvill  of  Dicdalus,    or   the   clue  of   cjtieen 
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Eleanor,  to  develope.  However,  one  way  they 
brought  you  to  Tottenham  Court  Roadj  and  the 
other  to  a  field  with  a  pond,  much  celebrated  for 
duck  hunting,  and  which  was  called  Little  Deep. 
Tliis  was  the  very  spot  whereon  Whitfield's  chapel 
now  stands.  A  very  few  cottages  inter\'ened  be- 
twixt this  and  the  Adam  and  Eve,  Tottenham 
Court,  and  still  fewer  from  the  latter  to  Mother 
Red  Caps. 

PASHIONABLE     INSTITUTION,  ARGYLE-STKEET. 

This  is  ascribed  to. the  taste  of  Colonel  Greville^ 
who  a  few  years  since  was  a  distinguished  member 
'  of  the  Pic  Nic.  The  whole  of  the  present  buildine 
is  fitted  up  in  a  manner  the  most  superb  and 
tasteful  that  can  be  conceived.  The  first  rate  per- 
formers, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  engaged; 
and  theatrical  representations,  concerts,  balls,  and 
masquerades,  alternately  succeed  in  elegant  variety. 
This  institution  is  supported  by  subscription 
amongst  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  The 
terms  were,  ladies,  10  guineas;  gentlemen,  12 
guineas;  a  lady  and  unmarried  daughter,  16 
guineas. 

TYBURN. 

This  place,  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  when  the  gentle  Mortimer  finished 
his  days  here,  was  called  The  Elms.  The  latter 
name,  he  remarks,  did  not  come  from  tjt/e  and  burrt, 
from  the  ancient  manner  of  capital  punishments, 
but  from  bourne,  the  Saxon  word  for  a*  brook, 
which  gave  name  to  a  ;Hianor  here  before  the  Con- 
quest. Here  was  also  a  village,  and  a  church,  de- 
nominated St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  decay- 
ing^ was  succeeded  by  that  of  Marybourne,  cor- 
rupted into  Mary 'la-bonne.  The  bourne,  or  brook, 
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at  Tyburn,  since  dried  up^  was  so  copious  in  1238, 
that  it  furnished  nine  conduits  for  supplying  the 
city  with  water. 

The  lold  mayor,  and  his  brethren  of  the  city, 
used  to  repahr  to  a  building,  called  the  City  Ban- 
quetting-house,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford-Street, 
on  horseback,  attended  by  their  ladies  in  waggons, 
to  inspect  the  conduits,  and  then*  to  partake  of 
their  banquet. 

In  1626,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  I^f 
was  enjoined  by  her  priests  to  walk  to  Tyburn,  by 
way  of'  penance.  Her  offence  is  riot  mentioned ; 
but  Charles  was  so  disgusted  at  this  insolence, 
that  it  is  said  he  soon  after  sent  them,  and  all  her 
majesty's  French  servants,  out  of  the  kingdom. 

TYBURN    TURNPIKE  ' 

Is  another  consider;^bIe  entrance  to  the  metro- 

E>lis  from  the  western  counties.  The  view  over 
yde  Park  to  the  Surrey  Hills  on  the  south ;  over 
Paddington  to  Harrow,  on  the  north-west;  and 
the  extent  of -prospect  down  Oxford-street,  con- 
stitute this,  upon  the  whole,  a  vdry  beautiful 
avenue. 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  contained  five  hides  of 
land,  belonging  to  the  c<mvent  at  Barking,  who 
had  it  of  the  crown  at  the  Conquest.  After  passing 
through  many  descents  from  that  time,  it  came  at 
last  to  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  father 
married  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  heiress 
of  the  two  n6ble  lamilies  of  Newcastle  and  Ox- 
ford. 

Oxford-street,  mentioned  before,  looks  into  six 
of  the  principal  squares;  Soho,  Hanover,  and 
Grosvenor-squares,  on  the  south;  Cavendish,  Man- 
chester, and  Portman-squares,  on  the  north. 
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OLD  MARYBONE  CHURCH,  OR  THE  CHURCH  OP 
ST.  MARY  AT  BOURN, 

It  appears,  about  the  year  1400,  stood  in  a  londiy 
place,  (probably  near  the  comer  of  Stratford  Place) 
and  beinff  subject  to  the  depredations  of  robbers,  who 
frequently  stole  the  images^  bells,  and  ornaments. 
Bishop  Braybrooke  granted  a  licence  to  remove  the 
same  near  the  Manor  House.  The  old  building, 
consisting  of  stones  and  flints,  continued  till  1741, 
when,  on  account  of  its  ruinous  state,  it  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  present  diminutive  edifice,  called 
Mary-le-bone  Church,  a  disgrace  to  an  opulent 
parish,  was  erected  in  its  stead.  The  great  increase 
of  building  and  population  in  this  district  has  lat« 
terly  made  this  livm^  very  valuable.  It  has  been 
held  by  two  succeeding  deans.  Dr.  John  Harley, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Kaye,  Bart.  Dean  of  Lincoint 

Th^re  are  several  chapels  of  ease  belonging  to 
this  parish,  each  of  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
mother  church. 

Opposite  th^  church  in  Mary-le-bone-lane,  now 
qallea  Mary-le-bone-street,  stood  the  ancient  Ma^ 
nor  Hotise,  and  afterwards  Oxford  House,  pulled 
down  in  1791>  Behind  this  was  a  bowling  greto,  * 
8cc.  &c.  within  forty  years  since,  all  bearing  the 
name  of  Mary-le-bone  Gardens.  In  1777,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  was  let,  and  the  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  stately  houses  of  Devonshire 
Place,  Beaumont-street,  &c. 

But  though  Mary-le-bone  Gardens,  properly 
speaking,  were  not  opened  for  public  breakfasts, 
evening  concerts,  fireworks,  singing,  &c.till  1740; 
there  was  a  tavern  and  bowling  green  here  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  then  frequented  by  the  no- 
bili^  and  persons  of  rank,  but  which  afterwards  is 
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said  to  have  grown  into  such  disrepute,  that  Gay, 
in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  made  it  one  of  the  scenes 
of  Macheath's  debauches.  Still  it  became  a  kind 
of  minor  Vauxhall  during  a  great  part  of  the  reigns 
of  George  the  Second  and  Third,  and  was  for  that 
thne  the  theatre  for  some  of  the  first  singers  of  the 
age. 

Thus  havmg  proceeded  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  ndetrepolis,  we  shall  return  by  tlie  New 
City  Road  to  the  eastward,  in  order  for  proceeding 
again  through  those  parts  of  the  city  below  St. 
Paul's,  which,  for  the  sake  of  order,  we  have  hi- 
therto omitted. 

In  this  route  easy  views  of  Portman,  Manches- 
ter, Cavendish,  Hanover,  Pitzroy,  Bedford,  and 
Tavistock  squares,  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  new  villas  of  Somer's-town,  and  Penton- 
viDe,  also  skirt  this  road,  which  crosses  the  great 
northern  road,  through  Islington  at  the  Angel. 
Proceeding  to  the  eastward,  we  pass  the  French 
hospital  a  little  to  the  right. 

From  this  new  road  Tavistock  chapel,  in  Tavis- 
tock*street,  may  be  seen,  a  modem  imitation  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  interior  is  spacious,  but 
supposed  to  be  radier  gloomy. 

In  Pest  House  Row,  between  Old-street  and 
the  City  Road,  is  the  French  Hospital,  erected  in 
1717,  for  the  descendants  of  a  limited  number  of 
French  protestants  residing  in  Great  Britain. 
Through  some  deficiency  of  funds  one  of  the 
wings  of  this  large  edifice  has  lately  been  shut  up. 

ST.  Luke's  rfOSPiXAt, 

Near  the  above,  is  a  large  handsome  brick 
building,  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  and  is  said 
to  be  supported  by  private  subscriptions.  Thfe 
number  ot  patients  cannot  exceed  300,  there  not 
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being  room  ibr  more,  ajid  upwards  of  640  persons 
hare  been  known  to  be  m^waiting  for  admission. 
No  persons  in  a  state  of  i^^^otnr  are  allowed  by 
the  rules  to  become  patients.  Ine  interior  accom'* 
modations  and  regulations  are  allowed  to  be  excel- 
lait,  and  pati^its  uncared  the  first  time  are  re- 
admitted at  the  trifling  allowance  of  five  shillings 
a  week. 

At  the  comer  of  the  City.  Road,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  Old-street,  is  situated  The  CUv  ofl^n- 
don  Lmng4n  Hosfntal;  and  at  the  back  of  this, 
from  Old-street-road,  is  an  elegant  pleasure  bath, 
called  Peerless  Pool,  which  mtety,  besides  the 
blitiis,  consisted  of  a  larm  fish  pond,  garden,  8cc. 
which  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  the  ground  levek 
led,  and  the  whole  intended  to  be  corered  with 
houses.  ■". 

The  Artillery  Ground,  on  the  south  side  of  Old- 
street,  is  very  spacious.  The  artillery  Company 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  corps  in  the  king- 
dom. Contiguous  to  this  is  Bonnill,  or  Bnnhill 
Fields  Burial  Ground,  chiefl]^  used  by  dissenters ; 
it  contains  a  prodigious  multitude  of  grave-stones^ 
with  a  great  variety  of  inscriptions,  besides  annm* 
ber  of  raised  monumei]^. 

Opposite  is  a  very  handsome  chapel  built  by  the 
late  rtev.  John  Wesley,  in  the  room  of  the  Foun* 
dery,  which  stood  in  a  street  bdiind  the  City  RoM, 
called  Windmill  Hill. 

Hie  house  in  which  the  great  Milton  died  in 
Bunhill  Row,  was  near  the  northern  extremity 
above  Bani^er-street,  and  was  taken  down  about 
threescore  years  ago.  It  was  a  handsome  brick 
mansipn. 

Tabernacle  Walk,  farther  on,  contains  a  larse 
plain  building  used  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
ibllowers  of  me  late  Rev.  George  Whitneld. 
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.  At  the  end  of  this  street  in  Old-street-ioad^  is 
tlie  antient  spring  of  St.  Jgnes  La  Clair.  In  1622, 
the  wellj  callecl  Agnes  the  Cliere,  was  valued  at 
forty  shillings  per  annum.  Among  the  surveys 
taken  in  1630,  it  is  stated  to  have  lain  upon  waste 
land,  and  to  have  belonged  to  Charles  Stuart,^ late 
King  0f  England! 

That  elegant  pile,  called  the.  IlaTjerdashei:^ 
Alms-houses,  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  Old- 
street-road,  at  the  north  end  of  Pitfield-streeU. 
Old-street-jroad  continues  to  the  London 'Prentice, 
a  public  house  which  has  borne  that  sign  many 
year3>  and  is  crossed  by  the  Curtain  Road. 

The  long  avenue  leading  from  Worship-street  to 
the  London  'Prentice  Gate,  in  Old-street-road,  ac-. 
quired  its  appellation  from  the  Curlain  Theatre, 
which  stooa  about  the  centre  of  it,  and  ifs  sign 
was  a  strijped  curtain.  Behind  it  was  a  very  large 
space,  which,  till  within  these  last  forty  years,  was 
occupied  entirely  by  gardener  s  grounds. 

On  one  side  of  the  road,  for  its  whole  extent, 
and  through  the  grounds,  ran  a  rivulet,  over  which, 
iit  its  termination,  wa5  a  bridge,  whence  a  path  led 
through  the  fields  to  St.  Agnes  le  Clear.  On  the 
side  towards  Shoreditch  extended  for  a  considera- 
ble length  the  Cuftain  Tenter  Ground,  of  which 
some  remains  were  lately  to  be  seen ;  and  opposite 
was  the  very  considerable  tumulus,  called  Holywell 
Mount,  ^hich,  within  the  last  twenty'six*  years, 
resembled  Whitechapel  Mount, was  between  Moor- 
fields  and"  the  Curtain  Road,  on  a  site  which  now 
fornis  several  new  streets,  is  said  to  iiave  been 
raised  from  the  burial  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
dead  in  the  last  plague  in  1663. 

About  the  year  1787,  when  this  mount  was  level- 
led, a  huhibei  of  jrings^  patches,  8cc.  was  dug  out 
i)f  the  soil. 
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Richard  Tarleton,  comedian,  was  one  of  the  ^ 
proprietors  and  perfbrtners  of  (jbe.  Curtain  Theatre/ 
T^Ietoa  wa»  qi)XQ  of  the  tW/elv^  playqr^to  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  g«,Yf3  w^igie^  and  liveries.  Baker, 
icL  bis  chronicle^  says^  '^he«  fot  tlie  part  called,  the 
clowa's  party  never  bad  wk  match,  nor  ever  will 
have."  Tarleton,  while  be  played  at  the  Certain,. 
ke{>t  ai|  ordit^9jry  ;in  Pateruoater-rQw,  SpijtaJfieldi, 
which,' were  then  what  the  i^iaaiie  implies  ^^  pleasant 
fields  for  the  citijjens  to  walk,*'  .ana  the,ro,w,  a  few 
bouses  where  they  6old  ros^ies,  relics,  &c.  stand>- 
iig  ott  the  edge. of  A.  very  larg^  buryipg  ground^ 
upon,  the  sitf  ol*  which;  part:  of  the  present. market 
is  built..  BelUnd  these bous^  there  was  fornieriy  a. 
large  vacant,  (ield^ejtUeadiiig  to  A^^bitecbapeJ  o^ne^, 
way,  Aud  to^ithe  priory  of  jSt.  Hden's  on  the 
Qtliier*    .  •  •  •       '■.-..      V  .•     '  .  .       •;,.•;':■ 

PlilORY   OF    IIOLYWEIX. 

Tliis  stood  in  HolyweiWaue,  one  end  of  which  - 
runs  into  the  Curtain  Road,  aud  the'  otter,  into 
Shoreditch.  It  was  founded  about  ll«d  by  Robert 
Fitzgelran,  and  after  maoy  reparations  was^^edi- 
fied  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovelf,  in  tber^iga  of , Henry, 
VII.  and  being  interred  there,  a,ftei:,bei»g,ft  groat 
benefactor,  the  following  lines,  we^^.  paiaJeS  on. 
most  oi  tjae  windows: —  . 

^  Ail  the  nunpes  in  Holywell 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Lowell*' 

A  gate,  part^of  the  pripry,  was  to  be  seen  till 
within,  the  [last  fifteea  years,  in  Holv\veIl-lane, 
close  to  the  site  where  the  public  ^ojise^  tlie 
sign  of  tne  Prince  of  Wales,  now  .stands..  Tlie 
vulgar  opinion,  that  this  was  one  of.  JKixig  JoUa*s 

palaces  has  no  foundation  whatever* 
P  2 
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BETHNAL-GREBN, 

Thf.hainlet  of  whidi,  till  within  a  few  years 
past|  was  noted  for  several  antique  houses^  t>arti» 
culaily  on  its  east  and  west  sides.  One  of  these 
at  the  north  east  corner  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  AUgate  House,  from  its  being  inhabited 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mussell ;  when 
Aldgate^  with  the  other  city  gates^  were  pulled 
down  about  17^^  Ebenezer  Mussell^  Esq.  pur- 
chased the  antiquei  and  most  valuable  part  of 
Aldgate,  consisting  of  Roman^  Runic,  Danish, 
Norman,  and  English  bricks,  stones,  bass-relievos 
and  sculptures,  vnth  which  he  decorated  the  front 
of  his  mansion.  Among  these  were  the  heads  of 
some  of  ihe  emperors,  and  a  carvinff  in  wood, 
made  by  an  order  of  a  city  wardmote  nrom  a  part 
of  the  oak  felled  on  Bow  common,  under  which 
the  Essex  rebels  held  a  council  before  they  marched 
tb  join  Wat  Tyler,  in  Smithfield.  Mr.  Mussell's 
house,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1809,  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Sir  John  Gooldsborough  in  1643, 
and  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  occupied  by  a 
chapel  newly  erected. 

Crossing  two  or  three  fields  from  this  spot  to- 
wards Wens-street,  Hackney,  we  come  to  a  large 
range  of  building,  at  present  forming  a  row  of 
gocKl  houses,  but  originally  the  countiy  residence 
of  the  cmd  Bishop  Bonner.  The  field,  or  park,  in 
which  these  buildmgs  stand,  is  still  called  Bon- 
ner's field,  and  the' building  Bonner's  hall. 

In  a  six  acre  field,  whlcn  faced  the  great  west 
wall  of  Aldgate  House-garden,  there  was  a  fine 
'  pring  of  excellent  water,  dedicated  so  early  as 
160  to  St.  Winifrid ;  till  of  late  years  it  was  en- 
closed in  a  gothic  building ;  but  when  the  Bow 
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water  was  laid  into  Bethnal-green^he  springs  was 
closed,  and  the  well  pulled  down. 

Returning  again  from  this  little  excursion  to- 
war^tf  MoorfieBs,  it  may  be  recollected  that  this 
celebrated  spot  was  once  so  properly  what  its  name 
imports,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  cause-^ 
ways  to -fender  it  passable  for  foot  passengers.  In 
very  early  times^  it  was  also  used  as  a  kind  of  jJay 
ground  for  the  youth  of  the  cily ;  for  shooting 
with  the  long  bow,  and  other  athletic  exercises. 
Part  of  the  eastern  side  was  formerly  bounded  by 
the.  ancient  hospital  and  priory  of  ^bethlehem,  se* 
parated  by  a  deep  ditch,  probably  cut  te  drain  off 
the  water,,  exactly  on  the  line  of  buildings  now 
running  north  and  south,  and  called  "  The  Broker 
Row.''  After  the  reformation,  Bethlehem  priory 
and:  all  its  grounds  being  built  upon,  these  ditches 
(some  of  which  ran  as  far  as  Tabernacle  Walk) 
were  filled  up.  The  lower  quarters  of  Moorfields 
then  became  very  frequented  walks,  planted  with 
trees,  aad  this  was  called,  "The  City  Mall/'  The 
upper  part  whicli  had  been  pardy  enclosed  with  a 
dwarf,  wall,  continued  waste,  and  was  long  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  boxers  and  wrestlers  that  composed 
old.Vinegar'sJling;  and  for  mountebanks,  metho- 
dist  preachers,  old  iron  stalls,  &c. 

Old  St*  Luke's  Hospiial  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  Moorfields,  on  the  ground  now  partly  occupied 
by  Providence  Row  and  Windmill-street,  a  large 
white  fronted  plain  Iiuilding.  It  was  originally 
founded  on  the Wmane  consideration  that  Bethlem 
was  incapable  of  receiving  all  the  miserable  ob- 
jects that  were  offered.  Ihis  Old  Hospital  of  St. 
Luke's  was  opened. in  July  1751.  '  la  1787  the 

ELtients  entertained  here  were  removed  to  the  New 
ospital  of  St.  Juuke'a  in  Old-street.    But  the  rise 
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TDf  Fittsbury-square,  noticed  in  the  lYitrodtiction  t6 
this  work,  swept  away  all  this  antique  diversity, 

FINSBURY-S^tJAK^E. 

At  the  south  east  angle  of  this  square  is  a  large 
building  with  a  lidit  cupola  at  the. top,  origmaiiy 
constructed  for  Air.  Caslon,  the  letter-founder,  in 
Chiswell-strcet.  But  as  something  occufred'  to 
prevent  his  occupation  of  the  same,  >  after  a  trial 
tad  been  anade  of  the  capaciousness  of  the  lower 
part  by  driving  a  coach,  and  six  round  it,,  it 'was 

^-'il^.posed  of  to  Mr.  James  Lackington,  the  fortunate 
l>o^k5oQ!^r,  who  fitted  it  up  as  a  bookseller-^  shop, 
and  new^'Shristened  it  by:the  name  of  the  Temple 
vftheMkxset 

\  Mr.  James  Lackington  commenced  a  seller  of 
booksy  or  rather  of  pamphlets,  at  his  stall f  in  Fea* 
tberstone-streety  near  Bunhill  Kow,about  thirty -six 
years  since,  where  be  worked  otmendhig  of  shoes  ! 
ile  afterwards  occupied  two  ditferent  houses,  for 
some  yeai*3,  in^  Chis well-street,  previous  to  hid 
xemicnral  to  Finsb}iity-square,  from  whence  he  has 
retued  some  years  since  into  Gloucestershire,  to 
enjoy  the  wealth  he  has  amassed* 

In  1785,  Mr.  Luoaydi  ascended  in  a  balloon  from 
the  Artillery  Ground,  fixr  the  first  time  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  was  exhibited  in  London.  The 
vast  space  of  Moorfields,  the  new  streets  and 
Pinsburj>6quare,  not.  being  then  erected,   were 

^  filled  with  astonished  spectators,  who  anxiously 
iwatched  the  progress  of  the  ba)k>c^  while  an  atom 
of  it  remained  in  sight;  still  many  of  the  lower 
classes  absolutely  doubted  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  as  to  the  idea  of  a  living  person  being 
iictually  attached  to  the  aerial  machine!  Mr. 
Juunardi,  however,  descended  in  a  dioit  CQuri# 
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of  time  in  perfect  safety,  a   few  miles  beyond 
Ware.  '  * 

TH^    CITY    DOG    HOUSE:,  • 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  stood  to  the  north  of  Moor- 
fields,  where  the  hounds  were  kept  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Lord  Mayor;  Here  resided  the 
Common  Hunt,  an  officer,  the  second  in  rank  of 
those  who  formed  the  praetorian  establishment. 
Master  Sword-bearer  alone  took  place  of  him  J 
Master  Common  Hutiit  followed  next  in  dignity, 
and  was  to  wait  for  his  lordship^s  commands,  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridaj^s,  and  Saturdays* 
Dog  House  Bar  was  standing  within  inemory,  ai' 
email  distance  up  the  City  lioad  from  Finsbuiy- 
square. 

From  Finsbuiy-square  to  the  westward  runy 

CHISWELL-STBEET  ;. 

Thk  has  been  rendered  remarkable,  by  the  per- 
flection  to  which  the  art  of  letter-founding  has 
been  brought  by  Mr.  William  Caslon,  whom  it  isk 
reported  .seryed  his  time  to  an  engraver  of  gun- 
baiTcls,  after  whiijh,  diverting  himself  in  making 
tools  for  bookbinders,  8cc.  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  elder, 
happening  to  see  the  lettering  of  a  bool^  remarka- 
bly neat,  he  found  Mr,  Caslon  out,  and  introduced  " 
him  to  Mr.  James's  letter-foundery,  in  Bartholo- 
mew Close.  In  th^  end  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  two  oC 
bis  friends,  had  such  confidence  in  Mr.  Caslon,.. 
that  they  lent  him  ^00/.  Mr.  .Caslon  was  more 
than  successful;  for  tlie  Society  for  promoting: 
Christian  Knowledge  wishing  to  print  a  new  testa- 
ment and  psalter  in  the  Arabic  language^  they  ap- 
pointed him  to  cut  the  type,  which  he  called  the 
Arabic  English.  After  he  had  finished  this  fount, 
be  cut  the  letters  of  his  own  name  in  the  Pica  Ro** 
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man,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Arabic  speci- 
v^ns,  which  being  seen  by  Mr.  Pahner^  aprmter^ 
he  advised  him  to  cut  ttie  whole  fount  or  Pica; 
however,  some  difference  occurring  between  them^ 
he  was  further  encouraged  in  172£,  by  Mr.  Bowyer, 
to  cut  the  beautiful  fount  of  English,  which  was 
used  in  printing  the  works  ot  Selden,  and  the 
Coptic  types  used  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  fine^  Mr.  Caslon  at  length  brought 
his  art  to  such  perfection,  that  he  entirely  put  an. 
end  to  the  necessity  of  importing  ^pes  fron^  Hol- 
land ;  and,  on  the  contriary,  his  own  t^pes  were  fre* 
quently  exported  to  the  continent.  His  first  founn 
aery  was  in  a  small  house  in  Hebnet  Row^  Old- 
street^  afterwards  in  Bunhill  flow.  In  1735,  hqi 
removed  to  Chiswell-street,  where,  acquiring  an 
independence,  he  was  put  into  the  ccM3Uuissioii;6f 
the  peace  for  Middlesex,  and,  retiring  to  Bedmal- 

freen,  gave  up  the  active  part  of  the  business  to 
is  son.  He  died  in  January  1766,  and  was  bu« 
ried  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  01a-street«  llie  foundeiy 
is  still  carried  on  by  the  family. 

WHITECBOSS-STREET, 

Which  crosses  the  west  end  of  Chiswell-strcet, 
is  at  present  perhaps  onhr  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing a  greater  number  of  liquor  shops,  in  asmaUer 
given  space,  than  any  other  neighbourhood.  It  is 
also  a  kind  of  meat  market.  In  the  spring  of  1796, 
during  the  hdight  of  the  French  Revolution,  this 
crowcited  neighbourhood  happened  to  be  the  scene 
of  what  might  bear  the  name  of 

THE   EN6I.XSH   TEMPLE   OF    REASON. 

In  a  narrow  paved  passage  leading  out  of  White- 
crbss-street  towards  Bunhul  Row,  Known  by  the 
name  of  Wliitehorse  Court,  some  large  rpoms, 
bmi^g  the  name  of  Nichols's  Sale  Rooms,  were. 
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then  converted  into  a  place  of  assemblage  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  deism; 
by  several  persons  stiling  themselves  Fnmds^  of 
moralkyy  at  that  time  admirers  of  Paine's  ^^ge  of 
Reason.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  very 
^ood  lectures  were  delivered  here  with  uncommon  . 
force  and  accuracy,  though  chiefly  compiled  from 
Voltaire  and  other  deistical  writers;  but  in' the  end, 
these  recusoning  philosdpher^  were  much  deceived 
in  their  fond  hopes,  that  the  people  in  ^ene^l 
were  to  be  wrought  upon,  without,  stronger  mo- 
tives than  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things;  the  im** 
mutable  rules  of  right  and  wrong;- the undenMle 
equity  of  doing  as  we  would  be  &ne  by;  and  evetr 
the  principle  of  honour !  These,  upon  trial,  were  alT 
too  short  to  reach  the  object  of  moral  reformation 
which  was  proposed.  The  lecturers  were  con- 
vinced, by  sad  experience,  that  neither  argnment 
nor  eloquence^  grounded  upon  simple  reason,  were 
of  the  least  weight  upon  vulgar  inindd  and  vicious' 
characters,  when  brought  into  competition  with 
the  powerful  doctrines  of  future  rewards  and  pur 
nishments  as  drawn  from  revelation. 

The  Rev.  David  Williams,  at  a  chapel  in  Mar<- 
garetrstreet,  had  tried  the  same  expermient  a  few 
years  brfore,  and  with  the  genuine  accomplish- 
ments of  a  scholar  and  gentleman-;  but  he  rdin- 
qnished  the  task,  Chubb,  Jacob  JDive,  Annett/ 
and  several  others  in  the  metropolis,  had  made 
similar  efforts  during  the  last  century  with.inferiot 
success*  At  present  a  new  description  of  people, 
who  stile  themselves  Free-thinking  Christians,  axe 
endeavouring  to  set  up  their  reason,  by  ded^im^ 
ing  against  most  of  the  doctrines  which  all  other, 
ehri^tans  derive  from  revelation !  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  in  aH  these  reforming  assemblies  >na 
kin^  of  worship  can  be  said  to  be  performed^  tfit 
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neither  prayer  nor.praise  make  any  p^tt  of  the  duties ; 
these  are^set  aside  in  favour  of  successive  hoU'aingii^s, 
generally  delivered  without  evea  the  oommon  ' 
Secorum  that  should  attend  every  serious  ufider* 
tciking.  But  most  assuredly  parents  and  heads  of 
fatnilies,  as  they  have  done  betore,  will  forsake  and 
discourage  these  ephemereal  sectarian  thinkers, 
and  justly  give  the  preference  due  to  thoise  jjaodes 
of  religious  instruction,  those  usages  and  that 
worship  devised  by  the.  wisdom  of  our  forefathers, 
?lnd  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  th^  experience 
q(  ages*  ^ 
Keturning  southward  we  come  to 

REDCROSS-StREET. 

Howell,  in  1657,  mentions  divers,  ajli^ys  in 
iJedcrbss-street  turning  into  a  large  pjot  of  ^rpund, 
of  old  time,  called  the  Jew's  Garden,  as  being  the 
only  place  appointed  them  in  England  to  bury 
their  d^ad,  till  1177.      \  '        ,. 

Br^  Williams's  library  for  the  use  of  protes^ant 
dissenting  ministers,  is  the  building  on  the  eastern 
^ide  next  the  charity  school.  C  Williams,  D,D. 
was  born  at  Wrexham  in  1644,  and  during  tile 
reigns  of  Charles  TI.  and  James  II.  suffered  gteat 
inconveniencies  from  persecution,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  After  the  Revolution,  of  1688, 
lie  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  Rev.  John  Oakes^as 
preacher  to  the  numerous  congregation  in  Hand 
^lley,  Bishopsgate-street;  he  had  before  this  many 
times  officiated  at  Pinner's  Hall  for  Mr.. Richard 
Baxter,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  lecture,  but  witU 
g^rreat  ippposition,  on  account  of  his  severity  against 
4ntinpmian  opinions.  Upon  this  Mr.  vViUiams 
withdrew  himself,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bates,^ 
Mr.  Howej  Mr.  Alsop,  Dr.  Annesley,  and  iVlr>. 
Richard  I^ayo;  and  they  jointly  set  up  the  lec-^ 
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ture&at  Salter's  Hall.  Dr..  \Villiam^j^/who  was  in 
great  favour  with  William  III.  di^  about  17l6| 
and  was  interred  in  a  vault  in  ^unhill  Fields, 
whicii  is  distinguished  by  a  long  latin  inscription. 
He  gave  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  charitable,  uses,. 
and  nis  library  lie  gave  for  public  use ;  hut  the 
present  building  in  \vhich  it  is  deposited  was 
erected  by  a  subscription  among  the  opuli^nt  disr 
senters,  and  besides  books,  is  richly  furnished  with, 
numerous  portraits,  paintings,  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. The  portraits  include  a  great  number  of  the 
ejected  ministers,  removed  by  virtue  of  what  was 
called  Thfi  Bartholomew  Act;  upon  whicli  Mr. 
John  Locke  observed,  *' Bartholomew  Day  was. 
fatal  to  our  church  and  religion,  in  throwing  out  a. 
great  nainber  of  worthy,  learned,  pious,  and  eloi- 
%ij,uent  divines." 

At  the  bottom  of  Redcross-street  stands^ 

ST.  GILESES,    CRIPPLEGATET. 

,.  This  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  AUune,, 
Bishop  of  London,  before  th^  Conquest^;  It 
escaped  Uie  fire,  has  .a  number  of  monuiQeats, 
p^ticularly  those  o£  Fox  the  .matyrologist^  apd 
the  celebrated  John  Milton.  The  latter  was  erected 
at  the  expcnce  of  Mr,  San^upl  Whitbreadi  It  is, 
in  the  front  of  the  north  gallery,  a  fine  head,. and i 
accompaniments  by  Mr^  Bacon,,  with  this  iar- 
ficription : — 

John  Milton,. 

Author  of  Paradise  Lost, 

Bom,  Dec.  1608  5  died,  Nov.  1674: 

His-fother,  John  Milton,  died  Mardi  l646t. 

They  were  both  interred, , 

in  this  church^. 
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The  register  of  this  church  also  expresses,  that 
on  the  £Otb  of  August,  1620,  were  married,  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Boucher. 

At  a  small  distance  behind  this  church  is  Monk- 
well-street,  containing  Lamb's  Chapel,  in  a  court 
at  the  northern  extremity. 

Formerly  near  the  comer  of  the  wall  stood  the 
andent  chapel  of  St.  James  in  the  WaD,  belong* 
ing  to  an  hermitage.  After  the  general  dissolu- 
tion it  was  granted  to  the  same  William  Lambe, 
whose  liben^ly  sup^ied  water  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lambe's  Conduit  ridds,  from  several  conduits. 
He  endowed  and  gave  it  to  the  clothworkers  of 
liOiidon,  who  have  four  sermons  preached  to 
them  annually;  when  the  master  and  wardens 
of  the  company  distribute  clothes  and  money 
to  twehre  foot  men,  and  an  equal  number  of 
women. 

BAEDER  SUBGEONS^  HALL 

Is  also  hi  MonkwellHitreet ;  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  dieatre,  for  the 
.  operations,  is  elBptical,  and  finely  contrived. 
Since  the  separation  of  the  companv  of  the  sur- 
geons from  tnat  of  the  barbers,  uxe  building  is  in 
a  manner  deserted.  Originally  the  chirurgic  art,, 
and  that  of  shaving,  went,  in  this  city,  hand  in 
hand,  as  they  do  to  this  day  in  several  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  Barber  Surgeons,  under  Henry  VIIL  ob- 
tained a  new  charter.  A  fine  picture,  by  Holbein, 
is  preserved  here.  This  king,  in  all  his  bluffiiesa 
of  majesty,  is  represented  in  the  act  of  giving 
^emi' that  instrument.  Dr.  Butts,  i^entioi)^  by 
ShakspesMj  is  among  the  figorei|. 
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SION    COLLEGE. 

To  the  north  east  of  this  hall,  near  St.  Alpba^'s 
church,  opposite  to  the  western  wall,  is  Sipn 
Collejge,  rounded  on  the  site  of  Elsing  Hospital 
or  priory,  by  Thomas  White,  Rector  of  St,  Dun^ 
Stan's  in  the  West,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; who  gave  three  thousand  pounds  for  the 
Eurcnase  ana  building  the  college.  It  is  governed 
y  k  president,  two  deans,  and  four  assistants^ 
annually  chosen:  aind  all  the  clergy  of  London, 
and  its  suburbs,  are  fellows.  They  have  under 
their  care  alms-houscs  for  ten  poor  men,  and  as 
njiany  women.  John  Sympson,  Rector  of  St. 
Ol^e's,  who  superintended  tne  buildine,  added,  at 
his  OMm  expence,  for  the  -use  of  tbp  studious  of  the 
London  clergy,  a  library  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
feet  long,  and  amply  filled  with  books.  The  ori* 
ginal  hospital  was  founded  by  William  Elsing, 
mercer,  in  13S9,  (on  the  site  of  a  decayed  nunnery) 
for  the  support  of  a  hundred  blind  men.  He  after^ 
Wards  changed  it  into  a  priory,  and  becaiAe  him- 
self the  first  prior. 

GRUB-STREET. 

That  part  of  6ruh*street,  below  the  post  and 
chain,  was  formerly  called  Grape-street,  In  a 
court  opposite  to  the  City  Chapel,  in  Grub-street, 
and  cjose  by  the  house  in  Hanover  Court,  reported 
to  hare  been  occupied  by  General  Monk,  was  a 
gate  or  door  cidlea  Farthing-latch ;  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  a  house,  erroneously  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  Sir  R.  Whittinffton,  being  pri- 
vileged to.  demand  a  farthing  of  every  person^ 
jpassmg  that. way  to  or  firom  Moorfields.  This 
house,  lately  standing  cpntignous  to  the  passage, 
U  now  pulled  down^  and  the  site  occupied  by  four 
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smaller  brick  messuages  or  tenements,  recently 
erected. 

In  this  street  dwelt  the  very  reitiarkablfe  Henry 
Welby,  Esq.  of  Lincolnshire,  who  lived  in  his 
house,  in  this  street,  forty-four  years,  without 
€ver  being  ?f en^by  any  human  beine.  .  He  w^as  to- 
the  hoiu:  of  his  death,  (October  29 tb,  1636)  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  estate;  but  an  attempt  being 
made  on  his  life  by  his  ungrateful  younger  bro- 
ther, he  took  the  frantic  resolution  tliu*  to  seclude 
himself  from  tlie  worfd.  He  passed  his  days  in 
!Biost  exemplary  charity  and  piety. 

The  flctchers,  l^owyers,  bowstring-makers^  and- 
of  every  thing  relating  to  archery,  inhabited,  in 
old  times,  this  street. 

Proceeding  eastward,  alohg  Fore-street  we  ar- 
rive at  ~ 

liONDON    WALL. 

As  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  strangers  to  say, 
with  Mr,  Pennant,  "  that  this  is  a  long  street  kt 
the  back  of  Old  Bethlem,  where  a  few  traces  of 
the  Roman  masonry  are  to  be  seen,"  we  shall  add 
Aat  here  also  is  to  be  seen  much  ^he  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  wall,  which  is  still  visible  to  the 
public  in'  general ;  this  being  here  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  running  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to- 
w  est  almpst  the  whole  length  of  Bothlem,  the  back 
of  which  rests  upon  it.  At  present  there  are  only  three 
places  besides,  where  any  considerable  portion  of- 
tliis  wall  is  visible.    The  first  of  these  is^in  Little* 
Bridge-street,  a  passage  running  in  a  parallel  line 
behind   Ludgate  Hill  from  Great  Bridge-street^ 

East  the  Cock  in  the  Corner,  into  the  Broadways . 
lackiriars.  The  next  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  • 
church-yard  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  where  ^ 
Old.  London  Wall  forms  u  barrier  to  the  yards-oi 
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the  .bous(es  on  the  north  side  of  Bull  find  Moutlvi 
street;  and  the  third  is  onjthesouth  side  of  Crip* 
plegate  church-yard,  where  also,  at  present,  are 
the  apparent  remains  of  the  only  one  of  the  many 
round  towers,,  which  used  to  crown  the  wall  ^t 
given  distances, 

.  Proceeding  into  Bisliopsgate-street  we  pas**  the 
ohurch  of  St.  Botolpli,.  neaply  opposite  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  again  proceed  northvYard,  to  notice  with 
more  facility  the  numerous  ri^mains  of  antiquity  iix 
this  vicinity*  .  . 

The  street  that  lies  between  Bishopsgate-street 
and  Shoreditch  is  called  Norton-falgate,  and  was  a 
small  liberty  or  manor,  which  belonged  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  as  early  as  th^  Normaa  Con:^ 
quest. 

ST.    MARY    SPITAL. 

Gn  the  east  side  of  the  north  end  of  Bishops- 
gate-street  stood  the  prior  and  hospital  of  this, 
nam^,  founded  in  1197,  by  Walter  Brune,SherifE 
of  London,  and  his  wife  Rosia,  for  Canons  of  St.. 
Augustine's  Order;.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  pulpit, 
cross,  at  which  a  preacher  used  to  preach  a  sermoa 
consolidated  outof  four  others,  which  had  been, 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,,  on  Good  Pridayj  and- 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Easter 
week ;  giving  afterwai'ds  a  sermon  of  his  own.  At 
all.  these  sermons  the  mayor  and  aldermen  attend-* 
ed,  dressed  in  different  coloured  robes  on  each  oc- 
casion. This  cu3tom  continued  till  tiie  destruQtion .. 
of  church  government,  in  the. civil  wars  of  tb^  last: 
century.  Smce  this  period  the  Spital  sermons  have, 
been  delivered  nt  Christchurch,  N^ewg^te-street, . 
and  at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-street. 

Xbe  amf^ing  i>opulation.of  Spit^^lds^  in^th^ 
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reign  of  Willtam  and  Mary^  was  occasioned  by 
the  prosecutions  of  the  Hugonots^  under  Louis  le 
Grand ;  who  sent  thousands  of  the  most  industri- 
ous of  his  subjects  into  this  Jkingdom,  to  present 
his  bitterest  enemies  with  the  arts  and  manufao- 
tures  of  his  kingdom. 

Queen  Eliztabeth,  in,  April  1559^  visited  St. 
Mary  Spittle  in  great  state ;  probably  to  hear  a 
sermon  delivered  from. the  Cross.  This  princess 
was  attended  by  a  thousand  men  in  harness,  with 
shirts  of  mail,  and  corslets,  and  morice  pikes,  and 
ten  great  pieces  carried  through  London  unto  th% 
court,  witli  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  ami 
two  morice  dancings,  and  in  a  «art  two  white 
bears!  Probably  this  was  her  Majesty's  mode  of 
going  tQ.  church  in  holiday  time. 

BISHOPSGATE-STEEET,   SHOHEDITCH. 

Bishopsgate-street  Without,  extends  to  Shore- 
ditch,  a  long  street,  not  named,  as-  is.  commonly 
imagined,  from  Shore,  the  husband  of  the  ill-fated 
Jane  Shore,  but  from  its  lord.  Sir  John  de  Sordich, 
a  person  skilled  in  the  laws,  and  trusted  much  by 
Edward  IIL  and  who  was  sent  by  him,  in  1343, 
to  the  Pope  Clement  VL  to  remonstrate  to  hisbo- 
liness  against  his  claim  of  presenting  to  English 
livings,  and  filling  them  with  forei^ers,  who  never 
residing  on  their  cures,  drained  the  kingdom  of  ita 
wealth. 

Shoreditch,  long  after,  acquired  much  fiune  from 
Barlo,  an  inhabitant  of  that  place,  and  a  citizen : 
he  obtained  so  much  honour  as  an  lurcher,  by  his 
success  in  a  shooting-match  at  Windsor,  before 
Henry  VIII.  that  the  king  named  him  Ihike  of 
Shoreditch  on  thq  spot.    Th^  captain  of  the  Len« 
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don  archers  retained  the  title  of  duke  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  first  duke,  for  so  he  must  now 
be  called,  gave  a  splendid  match,  though  at  the 
expence  or  the  city,  to  the  sons  of  the  bow.  On 
this  occasion,  he  summoned  all  his  ofEcers  and 
chief  nobility,  witli  their  train  of  archery,  to  ac- 
company him  to  Smithfield.  In  compliance  vfith 
this  order,  appeared  the  marqxiisses  of  Barlo  and 
Clerkenwell,  with  hunters  who  wound  their  horns  ^ 
followed  by  the  marquisses  of  Islington,  Hoxton, 
Pancras,  and  Sbacklewell,  marching  in  fantastical 
habits,  characteristic  of  their  mock  nobility.  Near 
a  thousand  of  this  gallant  train  had  gold  chains, 
and  the  rest  were  richly  dressed,  'file  archers, 
with  their  attendants,  amounted  to  four  thousand 
men;  and  after  performing  theif  evolutfonSj  they 
shot  at  the  target  for  glory. 

THB   OLD   ARTILLERY   GROUND, 

Which  gave  birth  to  Artillery-lane,  Gun-street, 
Fort-street,  &c.  was  a  short  way  north  east  of 
Devenshire^square.  This  was  originally  a  spacious 
field,  called  Teazel  Close,  from  its  being  planted 
with  teassels,  for  the  use  of  clothworkers.  It  was 
let  to  cross-bow  makers,  who  used  to  shoot  there 
before  the  gunners  of  the  Tower  had  it  in  the 
reign  of  Henrj  VIII.  At  the  latter  end  of  James  I. 
the  Artillery  Uompany  removed  from  hence  to  the 
New  Artillery  Ground,  near  Bunhill  Row. 

DEVONSHlRE-SeVARE 

Occupies  what  was  originally  a  single  house, 
with  pleasure-gardens,  bowling  ereens,  &c.  formed 
by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  aerks  in  Chancery ; 
being  deemed  an  extravagant  u&d^taking,  consi^* 
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dering  Fisher's  means,  It  obtained  the  name  of 
Fisher's  Folly.  After  the  ruin  of  its  projector,  it 
had  a  cfuick  succession  of  noble  owners,  the  last 
of  whom  was  William,  the  second  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, who  died  here  in  1628.  Th6  Cavendish  fa- 
mily had  apparently  resided  in  Bisho|>sgate  lon^, 
as^fhomas  Cavendish,  treasurer  to  Henry  VIll. 
left  a  legacy  for  the  repair  of  the  church.  From 
this  noble  Kimily  the  square  took  its  name. 

T!IB    LONDON    WORKHOUSE^ 

.  In  3649,  was  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament^ 
undei:  the  direction  of  the  lord  mayor,  Aldermen^ 
and  a  selocticm  of  iifty>two  citizens.  Besides  the 
relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  it  was  a  place 
of  punishment  for  vagrants  a»a  disorderly  persons  ; 
a  prison  for  such  debtors  as  are  citizens  of  Lon-r 
don :  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren, clothed  in  an  uniform  of  russet  cloth,  with 
an  appropriate  badge  on  their  breasts,  represent- 
ing a  boy  and  a  sheep:  th6motto> 

"  God's  Providence  is  my  inheritance.^' 

These  are,  or  ratlier  should  be,  such  children  as 
are  found  begging  in  the  streets,  pilfering  on  the 
keys,  or  laying  about  in  glass-houses,  or  uninha- 
bited places.  VVhen  the  city  gates  were  pulled 
down  i  1  1761,  the  citizens  confined  in  Ludgate 
were  removed  hither,  till  the  hew  Ludgate,  in 
Giltspur-street,  was  ready  for  them. 

.THE    EAST   aXDlA    COMPANY'S    WAREHOUSES, 

In  New- street,  in  this  neighbourhood,  have 
grciad  fronts  several  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  and,^ 
in  general,  are  j!huch  more  extensive  thau  any  of 
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the  king's  palaces.  With  respect  to  these  near 
Bishopsgate-street,  the  great  height  of  the  build- 
ings, the  number  of  stones,  multitudes  of  windows, 
-  and  curious  cranes  for  lioisting  up  the  goods,  all 
ewate  surprize  and  wonder.  Two  handsome  hou&es 
terminate  these  w^afehouses  near  Houndsditch^  hi 
which  the  officers  who  govern  them  reside.  Ta 
carry  on  the  erectio^i  of  these  biiildin^,  several 
wTetched  streets,  and  some  hundreds  of  miserable 
habitations,  were  removed.  Besides  these,  the 
company  have  a  great  many  others,  some  of  which 
are  buik  in  a  good  style  of  architecture.  They 
have  also  several  temporary  wareliouses,  cellars, 
&c.    Not  far  fftmrhence  is  ' 

THE   MARINE    SOCIETY'S   HOUSE, 

This  is  a  plain  building,  only  distinguished  by 
a  lemale  figure  taking  a  destit^ite  boy  tmdef  her 
care ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  April  1773,  by  the 
then  president,  Lord  Rbmney.  But  the  late > Jonas 
Hanway,  Esq.  it  has  been  asserted^  <}eserves  to  be 
perpetuated  for  tlie  benevolence  of  his  designs^ 
and  the  exertions  used  to  accomplish  thejn.  He 
was  the  original  proposer  of  the  Marine  Society, 
a  voluntary  association,  formed  in  1750,  forcloth- 

,  ing,  instinicting,  and  fitting  out  for  the  sea  service, 
orphans  and  other  destitute  boys,  who  are,  by  this 
means,  ttot  only  sheltered  from  want  and  vice,  but 

.  fendei^d  usethi  to  their  country,  by  forming  a 
nursery  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  navy.  An 
♦an  appendage  to  the  plan,  the  society  has  a  ve?5sel 
on  the  Thames,  for  the  reception  ot  an  hundred 
boys,  where  they  arc  carefully  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  their  profession^ 
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'  ST.   HiiDEN'S   CHUllCH. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  foiindation,  as  a  i>arish 
church,  dedicated  to  this  saint ;  stood  here  pefore 
the  Conquest.  In  II8I9  one  William,  son  to 
Williani  the  goldsmith,  had  leave  to  found  a  prioiy 
of  Black  Nuns  in  honour  of  St.  Helfena,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  to  whom  this 
diurch  waa  dedicated.  This  endowment  was  after- 
wards mujch  augmented  by  William  Basing,  sheriff 
of  London,  in  2  Edward  II.  This  house  was  then 
jelled  with  hlack  nuns,  whose  habit  was  a  black 
•coat,,  a.cloak,  cowl  and  veil.  The  church  escaped 
the  fire  of  1666,  and  i^  a  Gothic  structure  of  the 
lighter  kind,  distinguished  by  a  number  of  very 
singular  monuments,  inscriptions,  &c.  Amons' 
ptiiers,  that  of  Sir  William  Pickering,  who  died 
ia  1574,  after  having  served  four  princes,  though 
only  fiftv* eight  years  of  age,  viz.  Henry  VIII.  m 
the  field,  ^ward  VI.  as  ambassador  to  France^ 
Queen  Mary  in  Germany,  and;  finally,  Queea 
{Elizabeth,  'and  he  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the 
possession  of  .her  person. 

Here  reposes  upon  the  pavement  of  the  church 
inclosed  within  a  rail,  that  singular  usurer  and 
sheriff's  officer,  Bencraft,  who  left  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  to  build  and  endow  some  alms-houses  in 
Mile  Bnd-road.  His  cc^fin  has  a  lock  and  a  key, 
^hich  is  deposited  within ;  for  he  )iad  the  vanity 
to  predict  his  resurrection  thirty  yesas  after,  apd 
so  firiphr  believed  the  infatuatfpn,  that  he  caused 
his  oofiin  to  be  so.  constructed^  that  at  the  appointed 
time  he  might  let  himself  out. 

ST.   HELTEN^S  PLACE, 

A  very  handsome  pile  of  build  iiigs  lately  erect- 
ed, covers  the  site  ot  the  ancient  nunnery  of  St. 
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Helen;  a  very  j;reat  portion  of  the  remains  of 
wbiph  was.  exhibited  in  Leatherseller's  Hall,  which 
was  used  as  a  Dissenter's  meeting-house,  before 
the  whole  was  demolished. 

THE    CHURCH    OF   ST.    ETHEBUAGA, 

One  of  the  smallest  in  the  city,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  reign  ot  Henry  V .  or  VL 
It  used  to  be  almost  obscured  by  projecting  shops, 
which  hid  the  pointed  door,  and  a  penthouse 
above,  which  nearly  concealed  the  bcAuty  of  a 
flat  Gothic  window.  At  present  it  is  a  plain 
front  stuccoed  over,^  having  a  small  turret,  and  a 
clock. 

CROSBY   HOUSE, 

Built  by  Sir  John  Crosbie,  sheriiF  in  1470,  on 
ground  leased  to  bun  by  Alice  Ashfield,  prioress 
of  St.  Helen's.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
lodged  in  this  house  after  he  had  conveyed  his 
devoted  nephews  to  the  Tower,  and  was  me- 
ditating the  destruction  of  the  poor  innocents. 
The  li^l,  miscalled  Richard  Hld's.  chapel,  is 
still  very  entire;  a  beautiful  Gothic  buudin^ 
with  a  how  window  on  one  side;  the  roof  is 
timber,  and  much  to  be  admired.  At  present,  this 
magmficent  room  is  occupied  by  a  packer.  The 
site  of  this  house  is  still  known .  by  the  name  of 
Crosby-square. 

The  Whit^  Hart,  an  ancient  tavern  on  the  op-, 
posite  side  of  Bishopsgate-street,  bears  a  date  m 
Its  front  of  1480.  Mr.  Hudisbn  thinks,  as  this 
spot  was  the  boundaiy  of  the  hospital  or  priory 
of  Old  Bethlem,  this  building,  from  its  antiquity, 
must  have  been  part  of  the  same,  probably  the 
hostellary  or  inn,  for  the  entertainment  of  stranger% 
as  was  customary  in  those  ^imes. 
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BETHLEHEM  HOSPtTAL,  .   '•     " 

.  Was  originally  formed  out  of  the  angieat  priory 
of  Bethlehem,  founded  in  1247,  by  _  Simon  Vitzr 
mary,  sheriff  of  London,  for  a  prior,  canons  and 
brethren,  dressed  in  black  habits,  and  distinguished 
by  a  star  on.  their  breasts.  This  priory  enclosed 
all  the  estate  and  ground,  in  length  from  Bishops 
gate  east-ward .  to  the  great  ditch  in  tlie  west, 
-which  was  called  "Deep  Ditch,  dividing  the  said 
lands  fix>m  Mooiiields.  It  extended  also  toDown* 
ing,  or  Duniiing's  alley,  near  Union-street,  on  the 
north,  and  to  St.  Botolphs,  Bishopsgate  on  the 
south. 

At  the  dissolution,  all  these  Ifinds  were  let,  and 
soon  after  covered  with  lanes',  streets,  and  alleys. 
The  now  ruinated  places,  called  Angel  AUey, 
Cherubim  Court,  &c.  probably  derived  their  names 
bom  the  sanctity  of  the  adjacent  institution.    - 

The  deep  ditch  before  «,^poken  of,  •  occupied 
what  k  now  called  the  Broker iiow,  the  eastward 
of  the  quarters,  and  was  probably  dug  at  first  for 
draining  the  moOrish  ground.  INear  the  comer  of 
Spinning  Wheel  Alley,  a  piece  of  the.  old  conse- 
crated ground,  was  walled  in,  in  1j669,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  for  burials  at  a  low  rate. 

Stow  also  observes,  that  in  his  time  a  p^rt  of 
the  large  church  yard,  belonging  to  Old  Bethlem 
hospital  remained,  in  which  was  a  pulpit.cross, 
similar  to  that  in  St.  Paul's  church  yara,.and  ad- 
joining to  it,  a  house  was  built  appointed  for  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  corporation,,  .wheie 
they  were  seated  to  hear  seriogos  preached  in 
Whitsun.  and  Easter  holidays.  ,      «        :      . 

The  streets,  &c.  since,  called  Old  Bethlem^  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  Bishop^ate  churcb^ 
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were  evidently  parts  of  the  Old  Hospital's  juris- 
diction. ,       .      .        ': 

The  ground  a  little  above  this,  between  Broker- 
row  and  Bishopsgate-^treet,  now  occupied  by 
Braad-street-buildings, ,  was  formerly  a  Lajstail, 
but  afterwards  called  Pettu^  France,  the  natives  of 
France  generally  residing  here,  before  the  revoca- 
tion of  tlie  edict  of  Nant^  by  Louis  XIV.  Tho 
buildings  pulled  down  here,  were  extremely  dc* 
-cayed,  and  probably  resembled  those  still  remain- 
ing in  Long  Alley. 

But  with  respect  to  New  Bethlehem  in  1555, 
Henry  VHL  ^ve  this  Old  Priory  to  the  citizens, 
for  the  use  of  poor  •  lunatics.  In  1675,  the  old 
building  becommg  quite  ruinous,  the  structure 
we  now  see,  arose,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  Thuilleries  at  Paris.  One^wing  ia 
order  to  the  removal  of  the  whole,  is  now  taken 
down,  but  it  is  doubtful  ^^hether  the  plan  for 
building  another  new  square,  will  ever  be  carried 
into  executiou. 

The  two  capital  figures  so  often  spoken 
of,  viz.  the  one  representing  melancholy,  and  tha 
other  raving  madness,  are  still  remaing  ;  the  work 
of  the  father  of  Collcy  Gibber ;  but  the  trees  and 
the  raised  walks,  that  first  distinguished,  the  Citi/ 
Mall,  as  it  wa^  once  called,  and  then  the  quarter, 
are  razed  and  removed,  and  instead  of  the  former 
variety,  a  wide  waste  blank  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator. 

HOUSE  OF  SIR  PAUL  PINDAR. 

The  only  remains  of  this  in  Bishopsgate-street^ 
are  nOw  to  be  found  in  a  liquor  shop,  into  which 
probably  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  mansion 
\\as  been  converted.  Sir  Paul  was  a  great  Turkey 
merchant;  and  early  in  life,  distinguished  by  his 
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knowledge  of  various  languages.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  ah  Italian  master,  travdled  much^  and  was 
appointed  by  James  I.  ambassador  to  the  Ghrand 
Seignor ;  in  which  office  he  gained  gre^  credit, 
by  extending  the  English  commerce  in  th^  Turkish 
dominions.    He  brought  hcHne  a  diamond  valued 

;  at  30,0001:  The  king  wished  to  buy  it  on  credit, 
but  diis  the  waiy  merchant  boldly  declined :  but 
fevoured  his  majesly  with  the  loan  of  it  on  gala 
days.  His  unfortunate  son  became  the  purchaser. 
Sir  Paul  was  appointed  farmer  of  the  customs  by 
James ;  and  nreqaently  supplied  that  monarch's 
wants,  as  well  as  those  of  bis  successor.  He  was 
esteemed,  in  the  year  1639,  to  be  worth  236,000/. 
exclusive  of  bad  debts.  His  charities  were  im- 
mensely sreat :  he  expended  19,000/.  in  the  re- 
pairs of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He  was  ruined  by 
his  connections  with  his  unfortunate  monarch; 
and  such  are  the  tremendous  transitions  of  for- 
tune !  underwent  imprisonment  for  debt.  Charles 
it  is  said  owed  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  300,000/.  for  the  se* 
curity  of  which,  in  1649,  they  offered  the  parlia- 
ment 100,000/.  but  the  proposal  was  rejected. 
Sir  Paul  died  Augr22,  1650,  aged  84;  leaving 
his  affairs  in  such  a  perplexed  state,  that  his  exe- 
cutor, William  Toomes,  unable  to  bear  the  di$ap- 

.j>ointment,  destroyed  himself;  and  underwent  the 
ignominy  of  the  almost  obsolete  verdict  of  Felo 
de  se.  A  finely  raised  front  to  an  old  house  in 
Hartshorn  Court,  between  Sir  Paul  Pindar's,  and 
Long  Alley  Mooi£elds,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
the  house  of  his  gardener.  Sir  Paul  was  interred 
in  Bishopsgate  church,  which  was  much  damaged 
by  the  crowd  on  that  occasion. 
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THK  LONDON  AND  CITY  OP  LONDON  TAVEHxii;' 

At  the  end.  of  Bishbpsgate-street,  nemMit  t# 
Comhill,  is  a  noble  bpuse,  caJied  the  Iioodoti 
Tavern,  where  accommodationBy  of  the  moft  ele^ 

fant  kind,  are  supplied  tor  companies  of  any  nnin^ 
er,  from  the  solitary  meal  of  the  epicure  tp  th« 
crowded  city  f(^st.  Nearly  opposite  to  it,  a  tbrsi 
house,  called  the  Citv  of  London  Tavem,  haa 
been  erected  in  a  style  of  elegance  adapted  only 
to  the  metropolis  of  so  we^thy  a  nation.  Calcii* 
lations  were  made,  that  the  expences  of  buildjng, 
furnishing,  and  storing  the  cellars,  would  far  exceed 
an  hundred  thousafia  potti|ds.  ^  I4  cleitriag  jlie 
rubbish,  to  make  way  for  the  fifst  of  Uiese  build* 
ines,  the  workmen  discovered  the  relics  of  aciia* 
pel;  but  no  traces  remm  (^  it$  name  or  foiulder« 
Other  rums  were  also  discovered  near  ii;.  entire^ 
buried  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  groucid*  > 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  latter  tavern  iti  Thread^ 
needle-street,  is  TAe,  South  ilea  Heiuu.  It  was 
first  established  in  17  n>  for  the  purpose;  of  cany-^ 
ing  on  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  imd 
tor  supplying  Spanish  America  with  megmes.  JBy 
the  year  1720,  by  the  vUlany  of  the  dicectora^ 
it  became  the  most  notorious  bubble,,  perhaps  ever 
heard  of  in  any  kingdbm.;  ai|d  it  was  not  till 
thousands  had  been  rumed,  that  the  deception  was 
discovered,  and  the  iniquitous  contrivers  detected^ 
and  in  some  measure  brought  to  punishment. 

A  stone  fixed  up  against  one  of  the  bouset^ 
i^early  opposite  WormwoodHstreet^  nn^ntions  that, 
as  the  s^ot  where  Bish<^>fogate  formerly  stood. 
Its  origin  is  attributed  to  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  Lbn* 
don  in  67^*  But  it.underweat  varioui  reparations^ 
till  it  shared  the  fs^  of  the  city  gates  in  general) 
in  1761. 

C 
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^Tteturhing  from  the  Southward,  we  talce  the 
d^^Qtio|i  of  Houndsditgh,  now  a  Jong  handsome 
s'trefet;  but  once,  as  its  name  partly  imports,  a 
JitthyWickf  the  receptJlcle  of  dead  does  and  car- 
il't5nC'«  The  noWe  Edrie,  the  murderer  of  his  master, 
£dniuiid  Ironside,  was  thro^/iti  in  herb,  after  hav- 
i»g  beto  drawn  by  His  heels  through  the  city, 
dM  tohrm^ted  t6  death  Avith  burning  torches. 
1  -On-the  south  side  of  Houhdsditch,  a  small  street 
leailstCD  BevisftL  corruptfon  of  Burys  Marks,  where 
ft^erfjl^  stood  the  city 'mansion  and  gardens  of 
theabbot  of  Bury.  Here  the  Portuguese  Jews 
ha^e  «^sfynagogue,  and  here  is  a  dissenting  meet- 
ing of*  Cb€i  independent  persuasion,  of  which  the 
^k|;a3i^,  'ingenious,  afad'  piotas  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
wiiii^iiiafiy  years  the  pasted;  '  • 
-'ife-#ceeding'*down"H^ftdfedit€Ji,  on  the  right 
faEMk«tde;  w^^i  arrive  at  Diikt^s  Plate,  which  stands 
^u  'tb«»  site  «e)f  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  or 
Christ  cbiH^h,  founded  by  Matilda,  'wife  to 
Henry  I.  ki  1 108.  At  the  dissolution; Henry  VIII. 
granted it-toSir  TlioniasAudley,  afterwards  Lord 
Chaneellor 'of 'England,  who  di^  there  in  1554. 
By  the  merri^e*  6f^  his  dau^tcr,  sole  heiress, 
Margaret,  to  l^oxAas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  Icame 
iato  the  Howard  family,  and  from  thence  obtained 
the  namt  of' Dti/;e's  P/ar«. 

It  is  recorded  of  hiinj  that  be  rode  thither  pub- 
licly through  the  city,  with  his  duchess,  attended 
by  the  'heralds,  As  oeirig  Earl  Marshal,  and  an 
bundped  horse,   in  his   own  livery,   besides   his 

Stiemen,  in  c^ats  guarded  with  velret.  St. 
les'Vchurcil,  Duke's  Plac^,  was  built  upon  the 
xuiii^  of  Ithifl  gredt  house,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
-.:}Jlkike'«  Place,  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  is  ex- 
tmfiye,  and  inhabited  by  those  *'  universal  traffic^ 
if0nAi^.j0m^'*  -Wb  bme  mctoh  to  add  to'thds 
article^ 
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This  spat  has  been  distinguuhed  upwards  -of'. 
twenty  years  pfist,  by  rt/  rery  larga  sjrnagogue^^ 
erected  on  the  rmins  of  an  old  one^  which  was: 
founded  by  the  direction  of  MaiMUKPeb  Ben  Israel^ 
on  the  spot  assigned  to  the  Jews»  by.  their >  lriend«> 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  being  part  of  die  ibrfeited  estate  ' 
of  the  duke  of  York,  and  made  fr^  or  pnvUcg^. 
from  the  city. .  Hi^re  they  have  a  jurisdiction  of* 
their  own,  with  Jewish  officers,"  but  subservient  to* 
the  wardof.Port^oken,  and  aiucnable  tothe  lord 
mayor.    JSyery,  ,sym*g^gue  has  a  rauf  or  priest, . 
who  is  generally, a. foreigner^  and  has  a  liberal, ^pr 
poiutm.ent,  as  wcU  s^  ^  wci^ht^  charge,  eioclusive 
of  his  priestly  function,  subjecting  him  to  actual  ^ 
residence  near  4J^e  ilock,.  fod  lq«tbe  moiv  aixifiovs ' 
duty  pf  b^acii^  ii;ij±  deciding  ^Jip9a  a.  number  of^ 
disputable  „poiiitsi  family  ^i^reaocs,  gcc&c^for 
winch  ^ such,  ai>p^s.  Aie^Aiaade,    The  fi^ff's  depi-t* 
sipn  .|i}  these  ,ca^s  freqi^^fltly.  restores  a  gof;)d.un--i 
dexst^ij(ling,4^0Qg  Jthe?  j^irtie^Tfind  prevents^  Uti^,[ 
gatiQiu.,  i)(ijk^<?'s   Wace  <  i^^  iiirtlif^/  disUaguished^^ 
%anj^nijuak(iur,-whicl\  the;  Jc^'fi)  ob.sery«?i about* 
E|sjtpr^,  >yJlien  rttip^ifeast  pj^  .tbj^,lWpTaE'^,  pccujcs, , 
Ax  the  Qveymg  ^yic^ifi  t^syaag9gucf^4]i<^  time  . 
of  Uje^y^it^  t>J»feea^M^f|sJ,tii^  seats  f 

witii  WQOfL?p)h£^i||fner^,  uHially m^c^,ipAqst'Quiious  r 
npise  1|^  jowpuking  d^wn  .J^^^iio^t^,.  as.tliis  part  o^« 
thCf  ceremony  is  icallc^.    Jewislf  ^U^ial^  take'  place  4 
within  tivepty-four  houra^  after  riiie  decease.    Thft 
coffin  is  S«ii?*ally  boui^d  with  iron  ;..'and  tljey  are  . 
laid  in^^ows,  and  do  not  touchy  each  other,  a$  tbat^l 
wpuid  be  contrary  to  th^  LeviUcal  law-^    iWi'^ 
buri^  grounds  are  euclo^ed.with  ^i^alU,  and  there 
is  an  b|abitable  hqu^c^fr  wjiere  a  £iifuily  resides,  on  ' 
the  spot  for  the  protection  of  the  place.    The 
GcfmuQ  Jews  have  an  hospital  at  Mile  ^d^  where 
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EttgHih- Mrhing  ^is  tair-bt  more  than  Hebrew, 
,a<  slight  tifictwffe^  of •  ^.nch,  is  all  the  Je^  of' 
England,  genemlty  fepeaWng,  can  boast  of.  In  this 
eountry  •  itt'pwtkJttter,  as  tfey  have  hitherto  been, 
mostly  engaged  ♦  in'  dealing  and  traffic,  very  little 
karqing  is  to  be  foufid  among  them ;  very  few  of 
^them  indeed,  excejrting' those  who  are  brought  tip 
/or  the  pecnliar  purpose  of  the  priest-hood,  arc 
^pable  of  reading  the  Hebrew,  much  less  the 
Babbinical  characters  of  the  Chaldee,  in  which 
the  Talniuds  and  Targums  are  printed ;  the  readers 
of  their  synagogue  must  be  persons  well  learned 
in  the  Hebrew,  havmg  a  salary  from  80  to  100/. 
x>er  annum. 

But  to  this  general  imputation  of  extreme  ig- 
norance, the  late  Mr.  David  I>vl,  was  a  striking 
^koeptibn.  This  man  was  originally  a  shoe- 
naker,  afterwards  a  hatter,  next  an-  author,  and 
lastly  a  printer!  By  painful  attention,  lie  at 
li^gth  arrived  at  the  excellence  of  being  able  to 
compile  an  Hebrew  and-  £nglish  dictionary ;  a 
translation  of  their  prayers ;  an  account  of  the 
Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  also  to  distin- 

Kish  himself  by  his .  answers  and  reuiarks,  on 
'.  Joseph  PriefTtky's  ^dress  to  tbe  Jewt,  pnb^ 
]i$hed  ibout  twenty  years  since;  Mi,  Levi  died  in 
1902,  aged  55,  and  was  one  of  the  last  men  known 
to  have  understood  the  Talmnd.  Here  it  may  be 
necessary  to  rectify  an  erroneous  opixiion,  that 
many  Jews  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets 
with  long^  beards,  dark  gowns,  and  many  buttons 
ffa  them  ^^  priests.  This  is  not  the  case ;  these 
men  are  Polacks  or'  Polanders,  who  reside  here 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  old  cloaths  of  the 
best  description,  which  they  sell  to  a  market^  that 
carports  them  abroad.  To  imagine  these  people 
pepuUarly  learned,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme, 

)      *     ■ 
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f)f  late  years,  it  must  be  fickooiviec^«l,'tbat  a 
{>ersoa  J^earmg  the  naone  of  a  Jtwisli  booksdkfy 
m^y  be  found  in  the  envtrcms  of  Duke's  Place, 
and  who  has  been  concerned  in  some  credent  pub- 
lications! But.  so  few  are  the  calls  at  Iiome,  ibr 
the  purposes  of  litserature,  that  the  bookseller  wh6 
isa ^tirrii^ man^ .may  Tcrj frequently  be  tnet  with 
abfjoad,  wrui  a  bag  >oYer  his  snoulder  in  quest  oi' 
old  clothes. 

M.,Archenhoit%  who  fublififaed  his  Picture  of 
Sngland,  in  .17899  apaakmg  :of  these  people,  te*- 
VMfk$,  that  **  Jthe  Jews  jore  allowed  in  England, 
a^iwett  as  HoUand,  theftee  exercise  of  their  re- 
UgiM ;  their  numbers,  and  their  riches  are  there- 
fore. continuaUy  augmenting.  One  19  astonished 
at  ifae  .prodigious  diffioreace  between  the  Portur 
gue^se  MdGcman  Jews,  established  in  that  isl^d. 
I^9s,  Jwguage^juannera,  ckaniiness,' £^  all  iii 
faMoiir  of  mmoier,  arj^csn  sca^  distinguished 
60111  Chnstians.  This  -extends  seven  to  their  pre* 
jjidiqi^  and  puUac  worship.  The  features  of  the 
wh6le  i!ace><are. the  only  pessalraiity  they  have  in 
common,.  These  disttaotitMs:  and  the  antipathy  be- 
ti^eea.  German:  iBid>  Portugisese  Jews  exists  no' 

.  *£he  BsunonsToland  tn.l715,  recommended  the 
Mtuialiaation  of  iiii^people,wfaich  actually  took 
place  in  175£,  by  an  act  of  parliament.    Uoweveiy  ^ 
the  general  discontent  of  tne  naticHi/  occasioned 
by  the  Crerman  Jews,  (a  class  of  men  who  may  be 
l<i»pked  «pon.as  the  very  .refuse  of  human  tiature) 
<ib)iffed  the  JegitidiituEe  tojwpeai  it  intheooursa- 
(»f  the  foUowing  year. .  They  (tlie  •German  Jews) 
ase  therefore  ao  much  l^ted  in  England,  that  the 
boitesQr    «f.  tlieir  .Povtuguest^  brethren    cannot* 
weaken  ^juafiuromsahle  4mfiiesBiony  whicbsuob^ 
a  band  of  robbers  has  occasioned^ 
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It  is  w^under&lood^  that  the  motive  of  the  Ger- 
man Jewsj  in  obtaining- the  repeal  of  the  natnrat- 
fzation  act,  was  merely/ to  keep  up  that  dlfferencef^ 
and  dktixi^tioa  betiveeti  *  Christians  and  Jews> 
which  has  Utherto  caused  so  much  of  that  odium^ 
that  has  so  long  subsisted. '  These  advocates  for 
thie  customs,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews, '  have 
such  abject  notions  of.  morality,  that  they  can 
with  impunity  suffer  their  brethren  to  debauch 
cbmtian  females,  at  die^sametinfe,  that  they  hold 
a  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  a  ChristJan,  ds  an 
act  of  the  greatest  prophanation/ highly  endanger* 
i?ig  -what  they  are  pleased  to  termy  **  the  Jewish 
Faith/'  hut  to  do  justice  to  the  Oermnn  ie^f^ 
W€'  hav«  good  i^asoa  for  believing,  that  theii 
ni^^l^  and  it  may  be  added,  iheh'titerary  charao* 
ter^  bgx%  been  astonishingly  iniproved  since  17 6^f 
{?•  when.*ttbc^  most  respectable  arnqng  their  com- 
munity,, were  the  first  tosigntlie  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  natnralization  act/'  A  very  copiontf 
account  of  their  recent,  improvement^  particniarly 
in  Germany^  may  be  found  in'.'a^work,  entitiea 
^**T/ie  New  JSankedritt ;  or. ^ansesf  and' Consequences 
of  the  French  EmperoHsConduettowards  the  Jews^ 
at  present  become  scarce,  though  published  in 
1807,  and  wrttten^  by  Mt.  W.  Uamllton  Reid>  who 
then  chose  to  style  himself- '^  an  Advocate  for  the 
Hottfie  of  Israel/' 

DR.  FAI.K,.A  JEWUSri  ^^^\Cl^^  !- 

But  before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  mast  men- 
lion,  as  connected  with  this  part  of  the  city,  a 
very  singular  character,  .by  some  persons,  callcud 
Ctfi/i  CAenul  Faik;  butwW  as  M.  Archenhote 
pbsfervcd,  "  was  bet^ler  known  iby  the  n«ne  <of  Br. 
Balkoiii  who,  for  many  years  har  iieeil  iamous 
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for  his  cabalistical  discoveries.  He  lives  in  a  large 
house ;  is  attended  by  a  small  number  of  domefr^ 
tics ;  is  engaged  in  no  manner  of  business,  and 
gives  away  a  great  deal  of  money  to  tl)e  poor« 
Wben  he  goes  out^  which  is  indeed  but  seldom^ 
he  is  always  clothed  in  a  long  robe»  which  agrees 
very  well  with  his  flowing  beard  and  noble  figure  ; 
he  Id  nowjn  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  I  sbau  not 
here  recount  the  wonderful  and  incredible  stories 
told  of  this  old  man :  it  is  most  .probable,  that 
he  is  a  very  great  chemisti  and  that  ho.  has,  in  that 
occult  science,  made  some  extraogrdinaity  diseovfirn 
ies,  which  he  does  not  choose  to  commi^moat^ 
A  certain  prince,  who  was  very  zealous  in  Juu^ 
search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  spme.ycMii 
ago,  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Falkon^  boweves- 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  .him  an- 
interview.'* 

Thus  far  the  account  given  of  this  Jew,  by  Mt 
P'Archenholtz, .may  be  rationed;  boweyer,  .since 
the  de^th  of  the  late  unfortqn^t^  M.h  Goldsmidf 
one  of  his  enlightened  Jewish  biographetSr^^ltor 
gravely. assuring  the  publie,  l;hat  Mr.  OoUiflfiid's. 
tamlly  bdieve  in  magical  secrets,  and  .th«^  StUpftft 
'natural  preparations  of  the  adepts,  gives  the  fpic 
lowing  anecdote  of  Dr.  Falk,  from  the,  repoirt»a( 
living  and  creditable,  persons^  ugho  do.  not  Hu^  M 
deceive  others  more  than  .  themselves,  f*  Dr.  ralfo  • 
being  at  Mr.  Goldsmid's  ta^le  one  da^,  was  invited^ 
to  call  on  a  gentleman,  ^ho  resi4e4  m  ^e  <cbapt^ 
house  in  St.  Paul's  Cbureh^yfurd,  for  some  oouveDr 
sation  in  a  friendly  way,  upon  some  cyiious  sub« 
jects.*'  "  But  when**  say^  the  gentlemao^  "  will: 
you  come \*  upon  which  he  pulled  out  a sxpMl 
piece  of  wax  candle  from  his  pocket,  ^nd^  giving 
It  to  him,  said  ^  light  this  up  Sir,  when  you  get 
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home,  aad  1  $hall  be  with  you  as  soon  as  it  goes 
out/'  After  watching  this  light  all  day  and  night, 
be  did  not  find  it  the  least  lessened  from  what  it 
&{q^{»red  to  be,  when  he  first  took  it.  He  then 
removed  it  to  a  closet  where  it  might  be  out  of 
the  way,  expecting  it  to  go  out,  and  Mr.  Falk  to 
arrive  that  minute.  Upwards  of  three  weeks  elapsed, 
and  the  inch  of  candle  was  still  burning,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day,  that  De  Falk  callSl  in  the 
evening,  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  surprised  the 
^ntleiuao,  wlu>  had  eiveh  over  all  hopes  of  seeing 
Sim'sooB,  as  th^  candle  shewed  ho  signs  of  dirni* 
jtiuion,  h^  kept  burning  as  brightly  as  at  first. 
A^  toOtt  as  mutual  civilities  were  over,  the  gentle- 
man went  up  Stairs  to  look  at  his  candle  in  the 
d<>(set,  and  to  his  utter,  surprise  found  it  gone,  as 
"tretl  as  the  stick  it  stood  in.  When  he  returned 
to  Mr.  De  Falk,  he  expressed  his  astonishment, 
and  enquired  if  the  ageiit  that  removed  it,  would 
ritum  the  candlestick,  "  O  yes,'^  replied  De  Falk, 
••you  have  it  now  in  the  kitchen  below."  It  was 
•oughft  ajfler,  and  found   as  related,  under   the 

^  VjK)n  the  same  authority,  we  are  informed,  that 
iBkt  JBSapie  hia^ician  iused  sometimes  to  pav^ii  liis 
plate,  fit  Mr.BuQnVln  Houndsditch  ;  but  it  some* 
fil&es  ha]ppened,  that  the  articles  Ibund  thebr  way 
kack  from  Mr.  Bu'**i's  house  tb  the  owner,  before 
the  premium  and  interest  were  paid.  Another 
lime  M.  Die  Fatk  stopped  the  progress  of  a  paging 
tLx^y  i?^hich  threatenea  the  '^nagogue,  bnl^  by 
writing  four  Hebrew  letters  on  the  pillars  of  a 
door,  when  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  an$I  the 
^i^  imm^iately  subsided!  The  sensible  Jew  only« 
smiles  M  these  talies. ' 
7  Th$  G^rinan  sy oagogue,  and  that  of  the  Portu-" 
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fitesenl}.    In  the  ftont  'tit  die  foltner,  dve?  tR% 
ijorclb,  is^ahftS  appotfited  for  4he  cdebr?ition  of/ 
the  weddings  of  poor  J^w*,  the  expehce- of  which 
kdefirajed  by  pubKc  Contribution.    PoorJewry^. 
streel^  en  the  opposite  side  of  AMgafe,  was  pro^. 
bably  so  called^  from  its  being  the  resort  of  the 
most  necessitous  of  these  people,  iii4i<>  at  present; 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  eeurts  and  ^leys, 
kk  Pe«Rc«M4afie,  and  bet\veen  that  and  Hounds-:- 
ditch.,  ' 

At  the  comer  of  Houndsditeh,  towards  .Aldgati;^, 
i^  Sir  John  Case's^tiools.  'He  was  aldermaxi  ands 
ifeeriif  of  London,  about  1710;  and  firpm.thei^*. 
Ibrtunate  cf^comstffi^ce  of  his  dy^g,  with  his  p^ft, 
in  his  hand,  before  he  had  compl.eted  his ,  good{ 
idtcintion-  by.  will,  if  Sit  trlspe  Gascoign^  had.not 
developed  the  seeming  obsci^riti^;  and  uitimat^ I  j; 
oaasedtha  charity ^6  be  rfoonfirmed:  Waidecre^. 
in  dmwcet^f  the  good  will  of.  tli^  fpi^nder,-  wpuld. 
have  been  obviati?d..  In  1748;  the  trustees  under,- 
this^  eonfirpnatibn,  held  thw  fir$t  gfen^r^.  nic^ing;^^ 
and  thns  waS;  a^  fpundatjon,  mly:  exceeded-  hr- 
Christ's  Hospital,  r€!sctted:.fttjtn  uncertainty^  ft,/ 
had  for;  its.  sapport,  a  real  estate  betireen  4  audi 
500ft  pef  awMfm,  •  and  the^  interest  of  a  persqnali 
estate  of  5000^..  '  . 

Al(%ate  or,  Eald^ate,  signifying,  Oldf  Gate^^ 
stands Jn  the  place  \vnere  the  >vail  forms  an,angle|[ 
t^ked.  ar  southfi^ly  direction,  and  terminates,,  i^.a^ 
postem.  new, IWer-hilU.  It  ivas  qn^  of  ttie  fpiif- 
pTi|icipaI'gates.df  thf^  city:  tl^e  Ro^^ian.rpadipa^*. 
0ed' unckr  it>  so  thaton^  mu?t,have  c^xisjedon'the. 
Bite  in^  tb<^  earliest  times4.  It  was.  also  on^  pf/tfi!. 
seven  that  had  double  d^or^,  a^wjas. evident  by  the. 
Ikinges^  •  described:  by.  Stow.. .  It  is.  mentioned  ,ir! , 
Ae«ign  ctf  £d^ar>  by.  the  name  of  EaJ^gafe;  i4i 
Q^5. 


^a&erce.  waxf 'ti^wj^en  l^ins  Jj^li  alul  iti9  baroniL 
the  ^t^  eptfred  Uie  qty  i^epgh;  this  g«ite^4i»4 
<;ommitte4g^t:«avage9.a|]^ppg*tht  fapuses  of  th^ 
religious.  Tbif  ga^e^  u^/LSO^^  was.  rebuilt  under 
ihe  iaspeetibn  of  Martin  Soad ;  ^  a  proof  .of  .its 
antic]uity.  a^y /Roman  coins  jpre^e  fimaid  amon^ 
4he*4o,u»d5tti9n44j-  •  ,  »       •    r    .:  >•    ,,     .: 

:    j\|d^a^  d»)ir<4l<^t^ds  ju3t  be;il^  site  pf 

the  ancient  g^^) and  is  oqe^of^tBetfour/d^ioal^d 
to. .St  Qotolph  in-  tiiis.<;Uv.  Jolij».S|Qiy^  Ae  Im- 
torian,  who  Jived  and  died  near  this  spot,  relat^$» 
that  m  the  reign. of 'Bdwa^  VL.  ihe  bailiff  of 
Hiunford  was  hung  ^  on  a  gibbet^  ^et  up  befose 
Stowfs  bouse,  as  a  ^mder  of  j^/s^-  tier's;  hvA 
which  in  reality  ,wa$  oi^ly  a  .part  Qf  jtbe  ^^  cH^ 
of  the  dfiy.  ..  i, ..     ;  i,  .:  .^^   •   .  .  ?    >.-.      .  «   .- 

Be^ee^  Aldgate  .and)  ^T^ev^  paraUel  to 
the  walls,  was  the.^^^Viai^ie^,*  A^nan^  ifconi  ce^ 
tain  poor  ladies.of  ..the  order, of  i>t.  Clare,  or  i&i^ 
noresses,  who.had  be^  invited  into  £ng)Mn4  hy 
Blanch,  queen  of  Navarre,  wife  to  £dinuiid  carl  of 
Lanca$iter;  who,  IbuiidfKd  here,  in  1293,  4  convent 
for  their  receptionu  It  wai^ converted inlQ ad^elr 
ling*ho«se,  on  its.suppfessioni  and  granted  to  ae- 
veral  great  p^ple  hjr  the  king-:  The  bishops  of 
Bath  and  Wells  had  it  once,  in.  lieu  c^  their  man- 
sion m  the  Strand:  and  in  155£y  Henry  Grey, 
duk^'  of  SuiTolJc,  possessed  it  from  Edward  VL  by 
pajbent.  •      . 

At  the  bottom  of  the  minoriea^  now  k  handscHkke 
3^jeet,  towards  the  Tower^  stands  Rosemary^lane, 
^minonly  c/^^  Rag  Fair.  Mr.  Pennant  says, 
f  theip  is  no  e^pipessing  the  poverty  of  the  goods, 
Bor  yet  tlie  jDHeapness  of  them  sold  here,"  and  he 
gddi  the  pn  dit,  pxey  say,  which  some  have  sui^ 
converted  into  a  fact,  **  that  a  man  may  be  whdly 
closed  Imxi  for  fourteen  pence."    But  tlM^  whole 
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ef  diin  short  description  is  unfounded  and^aUunf^ 
The  houses  in  Rosemaij-lane,  cm:  the  so  *<JaUetf 
Rag  Fair,  are  mostly  occupied  by  vrhplciiaJfe 
dealers  in  clothes,  who  export  mem  to  ou/-d)fctA?# 
to  a  vast  annual  amount.  In  the  exchanges  hei^e/ 
as  well  as  in  the  shops,  left  off  suits,  &c.  in  a  verj* 
good  preservation,  are  sold  at  adequate  {trices,  mA 
k  is  only  in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  a  eertaitl 
time  of  the  day,  that  the  most  inferior  articles  tf 
dress,  are  vended  by  Jews  and  others,  to  the  poor 
and  labouring  classes.  But  the  cheapness  even  of 
these  kinds,  bear  no  proportion  to  Mr.  Pennant's 
conjectures. 

CRUTCHED  OR  CROSSED  FRIARS,  !      ; 

To  the  west  of  the  minories,  and  near^  Mtxrk^ 
lane,  took  its  name  from  an  order,  that  cam^  ftom 
Italy  in  1169,  and  astonished  the  English  %  their 
demand  of  a  house  to  live  in„  saying,  **  ihejr  were 
privileged  by  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  those 
who  doubted  thein."  Ralph  Hosier  and  William 
Sabernes,  two  simple  citizens,  having  more  wetildi^ 
than  wit,  at  length  accommodated  tiiem  wiih^  a 
house  here,  and  joined  the  fratemity. ' 

Their  hail  after  the  dissolution,  liecame  a  glt^s^ 
house  in  I55t;  but  with  400CX)  billets  of  wood^ 
was  burnt  iii*  1575^  Northumberland  House  stood 
between* Aldgate,  andUie  Old  Jewry  and  CrUtched 
Friars.  It  was  so  called,  because  inhabited  by 
two  of  die  earls  of  Northumberland,  in  thereign  of 
Henry  VI.  one  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  as^tfae  other  had  previously  in  thof  bf 
Towton;  ^ing  deserted,  tne  gardens  were  con*- 
'verted  into  bowling  greens^  and  other  paxts4ht6t 
dicmg-houses. 

East  Minster,  or,  The  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  oj\0' 
Graces,  stood  between  the  Tower  and  Rdsett«ry^ 
laae,  on  that  part  of  the  latter,  tecen^fiHMhx 
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get  Mfe  to  shore,  h^  would  found  a  mGxmte^j  u> 
the  hoDoi^r  of  God,  aj^  the  l^i  of  Orac§j  ^  she 
WQi^d  grant  bim  tbe  ^raix  of.  coming  oi^  shore* 
"Itioiigh  this  fonndation  was  intended  to  ^ival 
l^estminster^  it  did  not  sncceed.  Of  late  jea^a,, 
i^s^  building  19  converted  in^  warebou^s  £01 
jitoring  iobajcco. 

ST.  cathkrI^^e's  hospital, 

A  little  to  tbe  south  of  east  Sniithfieldj  was  ^b^ 
hospital  of  St.  Catherin^'^,  originally  founded  in 
114^' by  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  wife  of  King 
Stejtfien^  for  the .  ^epose  of  her  son  Baldwin^  and 
bet  daughter  Mati^a.:  and  for  tlie  niaiptenance 
of  a  mfMster/ brothers  and  sisters,  and  oth^r  poor 
persons,  y  In  1273,  Elinor,  widow  of  Henry,  pos- 
sessed herself  of  it,  dissolved  the  old  fotu^dationt 
refounded  it  in  honour  of  the  same  saint^  for  a  ' 
m^ter,  three  brethren,  chaplains,  three  sisters, 
tentiedes  women,  and  six  poor  scbolarii.  Queen 
IPbilippa,  wife  of  Edward  lIL  was  a  great  bene- 
factress to  this  hospital :  to  this  day  it  remains 
under  royal  patronage,  according  to  the  resdryatio^ 
made  by  the  retbundress  Elinor ;  our.  present  queeo 
is  the  twenty-ninth  royal  patroness*        ^ 

The  numerous  repairs  which  the  cpllegiat^ 
ehurcl;!  of  ^  St.  Catherine  has  undergone,  have  con^ 
siderably  altered  its  antique.  appearan<^.  If  is  a 
il^ndsome  Gothic  edificci  liutlost  in  the  cifowd  of 
hquses  that  surround  it.  The  east  window  is  yety^ 
elegsmt ;  and  the  pulpit  is  curiously  ornamented 
with  a  representation  q{  tbe  ancient  building,  ^lid 
dilEiqent  gates  of  the  hospital  There  are  mai^ 
WH>99vasfUf&^m  this  cbnri^f  of  considoyal^Ie  aiifti* 
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qnitiiry  aunpngst  othersj^that  of  John  Holland,  duke 
of  EKter,  with  his  first  wife  and  his  sister  by  Iiixn. 
He  added  a  chauxitry  ,to  the  hospital,  and  enriched 
it  with  benefactions.  Rayinond  I^ully,  an  eminent 
n^iiosopheiTy  wrote 'his  IV^amefttum  Noviswnum 
m  this  place.  What,  has  been  commonly  called 
3t.  Catherine's,  is  St.  Gatherine's-lane,  beginning  in 
an'alley  on  ^e  south-side  of  east  Sniitbfield,  and 
Tunning  mostly  in  a  direct  line,  towards  the 
church.  It  is  now  nearly  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and 
has  long  been  distinguished  principally  by  the 
number  of  its  public  houses,  and  those  loose 
women,  who  generally  are  associates  with  sailors. 

John  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died  lord  admiral  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  1447^  was  constable  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  There  are  two  courts  'w^ 
this  district,  viz.  a  ispiritual,  and  a  temporal,  an4 
the  whole  precinct  contains  St.  Catherine's-Iane, 
and  from  the  Iron-gate,  eastward  to  tlie- king's 
hrewhouse ;  also  St.  CatherineVcourt,  Queen's- 
court.  Three  Sisters  Close,  Dolphin  Alley, 
Brown's  Alley,  Cat's  Hole,  alias  New  court,  tne 
JButcher-row,  the  Island,  Flemish  church,  8cc.  &c; 

After  the  loss  of  Calais  in  Queen  Mary's  time,, 
the  inhabitants  probably  a  mixture  of  French  and 
English?  seeking  refuge  in  England^  this  quaiteir 
was  assigned  to  Uxeui,  and  a  lane  then  denominated 
Jfapfimes  and  Guimes,  from  the  places  they  had 
formerly  inhabited,  very  soon  underwent  a  most 
curi6us  corruption ;  that  of  Htti^man's.  Gains, 

Again  proceedrng  eastward,  near  that  end  of 
Rosemary-lane,  yfe  find  Wellclose-square,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  which  is  the  Danish  chmch, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  railing,  with  ah  area 
well  planted  with  trees.  This  structure  was  builf 
)^  tjie  expence  of  Christian  V.  ibg  of  Denmark 
in  IQ^;  a^  ^KP^?fs  %  ^^  inscription  over  th^ 
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totrance^  •*  ^empltnn  Dang  NoTist^igicum,  inters 
cessiohe  et  mun^cefttia  ietenissimi  Danorum  Regis 
Christiani  qiiinti  erectum,*'  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber, 
was  the  architect,  who  was  buried  here.  Th» 
church  was  visited  in  1768  by  Christian  VII.  king 
of  Denmark,  when  on  a  visit  to  this  country.  Ema* 
liuel  Swedenborg  was  also  buried  here.  Princes- 
square  is  on  a  Ihie  with  the  aforesaid,  but  farther 
to  the  east.  •  This  is  a  neat  and  quiet  retreat,  and 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  families  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  sea.  The  principal  ornament  of 
this  square,  is  the  Swedes'  church  in  the  centre; 
In  the  vestry  are  several  portmits  of  eminent  per*- 
sons,  and  that  of  Jacob  Sereniusj  D.  D.  bishop  of 
Stregnes,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
compiler  of  the  only  dictionary  eictant  in  Swedish 
and  English* 

TIAINE*S   HOSPITAL, 

Is  a  very  handsome  edifice  in  Fowden  Fidds,, 
hear  at  hand.  A  most  excellent  legacy  was 'left 
by  Mr.  Raine^  vis:*  the  payment  ot  two  annual 
prizes  of  100/.  each,  as  a  marriage  portion  to  be 
drawn  for  in  Christmas  week,  and  on  the  first  of 
May  by  six  of  the  most  deserving  young  women, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  upwards,  who  shaU» 
have  been  educated  at  his  charity  schools,  and 
the  fuirther  sum  of  five  pounds  for  a  dinner  in  the 
^eat  room,  at  the  school-house,  for  the  new  mar* 
rted  couple,  the  trustees,  visitors,  &c.  The  losihg 
girls,  if  they  should  continue  unmarried,  and 
maintain  a  good  character,  are  always  to  draw  for 
the  next  prize,  till  each  has  been  successful:  if 
there  are  not  six  young  women  properly  qualified; 
a  smaller  number  laRj  draw  for  the  prize;  if  one 
only  should  ojfFer  she,  if  of  good  character,  is  to 
jreceive  the  marriage  portion ;  if  none  should  otkr, 
the  money  is  to  go  to  ^e  general  stock.    Bj  Mn. 


Ratiie'fli^appoiatineiit^  'the  hosbandd  mu$t  be  of 
thex^uiicn  df  -Eeglaad^  and  inhabit -.the  parisbet 
of  Sli  G£oi0e  in  the  east,  St  Paul's  Shadwell/ot 
St,  Jdbn's  Wapping.  •'. 

,    THE  ROYAIiTT  THEATRS  NEAK  WELL  CLOSE. « 
;  SQUARE.         .  •  I 

-  -This  honae. ever  since  it  was  built,  by ^ub^riptidtl 
in  1 786,  has  beeq  in  a  state  of  fltictuatibn^  tlrougb 
it  was  for  some  time  under  the  managemeitt  of . 
Mr«  John  .Pahuer.  Since  the  circus  was  blirfit 
down  in  1805,  a  company  that  performed  tbefe  • 
previous  to  that  event,  have  occupied  die  Royalty 
Tteatre.  -I 

Sojne  spacious  streets^  a  little  to  the  northwianrd 
of  this  theatre,  now  form  Goodman's  Fields.  Tlies6 
i^ejds,  Stow  teUs  iis  in  his  time,  belonged  to  one 
Cioodman  a  farmer,  at  whose  form,  says  he,  in  my 
youth,  I  have  fetched  many  a  half«:ptany  worth 
of  milk,  and  never  had  less  than  thre^  ale  pints 
for  a  half-penny  in  the  summer,  nor  less  than  one 
ale  quart  in  the  winter,  always  hot  from,  the 'kine. 

The  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields  in  1741,  long 
after  this  had  become  a  well  built,  and  in  a  great 
measure^  a  genteel  neighbourhood,  was  the  place 
where  Garrick  first  obtained  celetMrity.  .  It  bad 
been  founded  by  one  Odell,  in  1728.  Here  Gar- 
rick drew  an  audience  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
whose  carriages  filled  the  whole  space  from  Tem- 
ple-bar to  whitechapel. 

Returning,  and  proceeding  to  the  eastward,  we 
arrive  at  Hatcliffe.  This  village^  Mr.  Pennant  ob« 
serves,  is  of  some  antiquity.  From  hence  the 
gsdlant  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  took  htis  depaitore, 
on  May  fiO,  1559,  on  his  fatal  vovag^y  lar  dts« 
covering  the  north  east  passage  to  Uhina. 

Here  too  in  the  summer  of  1794,  a  teniUt  fire 
broke  outi  wliicb  consumed  more  houses  than  any 
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GoidagnUion  siAoe  tbe  gveat  fire.  The  wind  blow^ 
ing  strong  from  the  aouth,  directed  the  flameft 
tovrards  Ratcltife  Uiglv^trcet,  which,  being  nar- 
row, took  lire  on  both  sides^  and  prevented  tbe 
engines  from  acting.  By  this  calamity,  it  was, 
estimated  that  four  biindred  families  lost  all  th^ir 
possessions^  Government  mitigated  tlie  distress^ 
of  tbe  present  moment  by  erectmg  teats  {or  their 
accommodation,  till  they  could  provide  more  pei^ 
maseot  habitations.  Large  collecttons  were  pre^ 
sently  made  in  their  favour  by  tbe  rich  and  bene- 
Tolent  cff  all  di|sses. 

at  George's  Sdiddlesex,  on  die  noKlh.  side  o£* 
Ratclide,  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches-  llic- 
^nftgulurity  of  *  die  architect,  has  involved  him  im 
fioUte  censure.  The  apposite  side  of  Katcliflfe* 
Highway,  is  diversiiied  with  several  openings, 
towards  the  Lonihn  or  Wapptng  Dock,  stretchings 
to  the  somh  of  Itatclifie,  and  to  me  east,  as  tax  as  St«. 
John's.  'Wapping,  and  communicating  with  the^ 
Thames  bi|F  mlets,  into  three  basons,  cbsigned  for 
smajl  craK.  Not  far.  fram.  heiice,  is>  Execution 
i>0cAf  wbera  pirates,  andi  other .olfenders  on-  the 
liugh  seas,  are  bung^  llic  bacbarjDUs  custom  of* 
leaving  the  body  to  be  overflowed  by  three  tides*,, 
bas.  long  stnoe  been  discontinued.     . 

Shadwell  fcurms  a  continuation  of  buildings  from. 
Wapping  aioQg  tlie  river.  Between,  the  houses. 
and  tne  water,  through  all  diislong  tract,  of  shore 
below  the  Tower,  are  docks  and  sjaall  yards  be* 
ipvgiilg'IO'shiiirbttilders.  Sometimes^  an  opening 
presfuiJi  the  hiilk  of  a  new  ship;  at  othersy'^the 
prq^v  of' 'a  vessel  rises  above  the  street.  Every 
thiog  h^re  bears  a  naval  aspect.  The  people  mid 
thieir  pccypcuions  ace  of  the  same  character.^  Sai<*. 
lors,  shiprwrigbts^  and  n>pe»makers,  abound  here^, 
wd  lemtfid  a  s^traager  that  he  is  in  a  port*. 
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LIMEHOUSE, 

Is  a  continuation  of  the  to^n  along  the  river- 
side :  it  is  a  new  creation  ;  and  its  church,  one  of 
the  fifty  new  churches,  was  finished  in .  1 724.  Thig 
may  he  called  the  end  of  Loudon  on  the  water- 
side ;  but  it  is  continued  by  means  of  Poplar^  a 
chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Stepnpy  (anciently  a  regal 
manor,  so  named  from  its  abundance  of  poplar 
trees)  across  the  upper  part  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
in  a  strait  line  to  the  river  Lea,  the  division  of  this 
county  fkom  Essex.  The  new  cut  or.Poplar  Gut> 
yfas  begun  more  th^n  30  years  ago ;  it  runs  past 
Bromley,  and  joins  the  Lea  near  Bow,  wnere 
barges  enter  by  a  lock.  Com,  malt,  and  flour^ 
from  Hertford,  and  other  places,  are  thence  for* 
warded  to  our  metropolis. 

The  West  India  Docks  are  fonned  on  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.  These  capacious  basons  are  intended 
to  receive  the  whole  of  the  ships  in  the  Wcst- 
Iixlia  trade.  The  vast  increase  of  commerce  in 
the  port  of  London,  rendered  such  an  accommo-^ 
dation  necessary,  as  the  arrival  of  a  West-India 
fleet  in  the  river,  often  occasioned  confusion  and 
inconvenience  amongst  the  shipping.  The  north- 
ern dock  covers  a  space  of  thirty  acres,  and  is* 
wholly  appropriated  to  ships  unloading  their  car- 
goes inwards ;  whilst  the  Southern  Dock,  which 
extends  over  tvy^enty-fbur  acres,  receives  such  ves- 
sels only  as  are  to  load  outwards.  The  Vast  \yaf e^ 
houses  that  surround  these  docks,  are  built  in  a  regu- 
lar, handsome  style ;  the  cranes,  and  other  contri- 
vances to  render  the  removing  heavy  articles  easy 
from  these  warehouses  to  the  9bipS|  or  the  con- 
trary, correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the.  de- 
sign, and  fonn  altogether,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordintuy  coomiercial  curiosities  in  the  world.    The 
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propriietoTs  are  styled  the  West-India  Dock  Com- 

5 any.  lliey  were  enabled  to  commence  the  un- 
ertaking  by  a  subscription  of  500,000/.  A  ton- 
nage on  the  vessels  and  goods  is  expected  tofepay 
the  original  sum^  and  will,  jn  all  probability,  in 
time,  yield  a ,  profit  to  those  concerned  in  the 
docks.  The  entrances  into  these  docks  are  on 
each  side ;  one  from  Limehouse,  the  other  from 
Blackwall.  Parallel  to  tliese  docks  runs  a  canal 
of  sufficient  breadth  to  receive  ships,  which,  by 
paying  a  sfnall  toll,  avoid  going  round  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.  This,  canal  forms  the  marsh  to  the 
south  of  it  into  an  island,  which,  otherwise,  would 
only  be  a  peninsula. 

THE  EAST-INDIA  DOCKS 

At  Blackwall,  lately  the  property  of  Mr.  Perry, 
were  then  sufficient  to  accommodate  near  thirty 
sail  of  East  Indiamen,  but  have  been  since  rendered 
sufficiently  capacious  for  the  reception  of  a  much 
jgreater  number. 

In  making  the  excavations  for  these  immense 
'docks,  a  wonderful  phoenomenon  of  nature  was 
'discovered.  Eight  feet  beneath  the  surface,  ap- 
peared a  forest,  concealed  for  unnumbered  cen- 
turies from  every  human  eye.  It  presented  a 
mass  of  decayed  twigs,  leaves,  and  branches,  en- 
compassing huge  trunks  rotted  through,  yet  per- 
fect in  every  fibre.  The  bark  was  unmjured; 
and  the  whole  evidently  torn  up  by  the  roots,    A 

great  deal .  of  this  timber  was  dried  and  burnt  by 
le  inhabitants  of  Poplar. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  KOAD, 

.  \VTiich  extends  from  Gooduian's  Fields  to  Lime- 
bouse,  and*  th6  \V"est  India  Docks,  nearly  in  ai^ 
easterly  direction,  is  in  breadth  ajifficient  to  ad- 
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mit  five  carts  abreast,  arid  in  order  to  render^ the 
ground  at  all  times,  firm  and  convenient  fof  the 
passage  of  carriages  heavily  laden,  it  is  paved 
witli  Scotch  granite,  underneath  a  thick  layer  of 
gravel ;  besides  the  handsome  houses  erected  on 
each  side  of  this  road,  nearly  all  "along,  the  un* 
dertakinff  has  given  birth  to  several  new  neigh-r 
bourhoods,  consisting  of  numerous  streets,  between 
the  south  side,  and  the  Thames.  Among  others 
a  disagreeable  spot,  which  from  the  circumstance 
of  receiving  the  city  soil,*  was  called  *'  The  Spice 
Islands,"  is  now  covered  with  decent  habitations.  '^ 

This  tiact'had  been  a  manor  in  the  Saxon 
times,,  called  Stibben-hedde,  i.  e.  Stibben-heath. 
In  later  days,  it  belonged  to  John  de  Pulteney, 
who  bad  been  four  times  lord  mayor>  viz.  in  ISSO, 
133  i^  15SS,  and  1336.  The  bishops  of  London! 
had  here  a  palace,  as  appears  from  ancient  records. 
"  Given  from  our  palace  of  Stebonhyth,  or  Ste- 
bonheath,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  filled  the 
space  now  covered  with  several  tenements.  The 
cn»rch,  which  stands  far  from  the  river,  was  ori- 
ginally called  Ecdesia  omnium  Sanctorum,  but 
was  afterwards  styled  that  of  St*  Dunstan. 
.  Amongst  its  Curiostties  may  be  mentioned  a 
gtone,  that,  from  the  inscription,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage;  but 
how  it  came  from  thence  we  are  not  told.    ' 

The  first  marquis  of  Worcester  had  a  noble 
mansion  here^  tt)e  gateway  still  remains,  and  the, 
apartments  over  it.  *    * 

In  the  church-yard,  it  is  said,  was  the  tomb  of 
Mirs.  Elizabeth  Goodlad,  aged  ninety,  and  her 
twenty  daughters :  a  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  a  numerous  progeny  of  the  same  sex^  and 
l^ing  all  interred  af^dcr  the  same  monument. 

I^a^sing  txi'tVAUeihapef,  t^e. church  of  St.  Mary> 
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is  .the  first  object  of  notice^  Ib  the  twenty-first 
of  Richard  U,  this  church  appears  to  have  been 
dialled  St.  Mary  Matfellon.  Some  persons  of  that 
fiame,  Mr.  Malcohn  thinks  were  probably  LordB 
of  the  Manor.  Jt  was  also  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
JStepney.  In  the  tenter  ground,  in  this  parish, 
near  Goodm^'s  Fields,  a  ^lone  ^as  discovered 
in  1787,  about  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  inches, 
and  three  inches  thick,  \vitb  a  Boman  inscription. 
This  and  prior  discoveries  of  .a  siniilar  nature  near 
the  church,  render  it  bf^yond.  a  doubt,  that  the 
sixth  Roijaan  legiofi  was  stationed  in/  ot  near 
jUmdon, .  ^d  that  tlie  spot  had  been .  a  Boinaa 
purial  place,  as  usual  \Fitbout  the  walls,  of  their 
stations. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  way  nearly  ^  the 
f^orner  of  the  turning,  leading  to  Cannon-road, 
stood  Whitechiqpe}  Mount,  eaid  to  hare  been 
raised  .by  order  of  pftrliament,  during  their,  war 
with  Charles  L  There  was  a  report,  that  that 
Mount  had  been  a  burial  place  for  the  deadan  the 
time  of  the  plague,  but  to  prove  that  this;  was  a 
snore  rumour,- in  1806,  when  the  groajtid-was  levels 
led  for  building,  the  corporation  of  London  caused 
tlie  earth  to  be  nier^ea  to  convince  the  public, 
that  this  report  had  no  foundation.  Since  that 
period,  the  ground  has  been  coverc^d  with  band^ 
some  houses.  The  London  Hospital,  a  little  fur- 
ther towards  the  eastward,  was  established  jn  1740, 
and  first  kept  at  fi  large  house  in  Prescot-^street, 
Goodman's  Fields ;  but  Whitecfar^l  road  being 
deemed  more  commodious^  tlie  f>resent  building 
was  greeted  for  the  Velief  of  all  sick  and  diseased 
persons,  particularly  seamw  in  the  m<^chants' 
service,  and  their  wives  and  children.  .It  is  prin- 
cipally supported  by  vQluntaisy  subscriptions,  and 
ii'thue  aM'Qbed3«empty>  patietit^,  particular!^  ac* 
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cidents^  are  received  at  any  hour  without  difficulty 
or  expeace*  Hie  poorest  petsons  in  case  of  death, 
are  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  charity,  if  not 
removed  by  their  friends.  Out  patients  have  ad- 
vice and  medicines  administered  from  eleven  till 
one. 

But  strange' to  relate,  while  numerous  estab- 
liehtoents,  ior  the  indulgence  of  luxury,  and 
dangerous  speculation,  have  arisen  from  the  pe- 
cuhar  spirit  of  the  times,  the  governors  of  the 
Londoil  Hospital  have  been  i-ecently  compelled  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  the  public,  to  maintain 
the  hospital  and  its  concerns ;  and' it  was  not  clear 
in  1810,  whether  the  institution  could  be  continued 
upon  iUi  original  footing,  without  the  interference 
of  eovernment. 

IneJews  also  have  an  hospital  in  Mile  End 
RcmmI,  at  some  distance  from  the  London  In- 
fitmary,  where  poor  children  as  well  as  aged 
persons  are  supported.  The  Jews,  at  least  se- 
ipcffal-  of  the  most  opulent  and  enlightened, 
have  recently  set  excellent  examples  for  mu- 
tiiai  €9hlirky  and  toleration,  in  subscribing  liberally 
towards  our  charitable  establishments,  by  way  of 
.  jvotuHtaryc^titf^utioji. 

JJSWS    HOSPITAL    FOR    AQBD    POO«,    AND    THE 
•£DVCATtON  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  YOVTH. 

Tht^  is  an  elegant  modem  edifice,  situated  in 
IVf  lie  End  Koad,  on  the  soudi  side  between  Globe- 
lane,  and  Bancroft's  almshouses.  The  front  of 
this  capacious  building  being  cased  with  artificial 
stone,  the  distant  appearance  is  that  of  a  gentle- 
manV  se6t.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Van  Oven,  that  this  institution  arose  from  the 
philanthropic  exertions  of  Benjnmin  and  Abraham 
Goldsmid,esqrs«  who  in  the  year  1795,  commenced 
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a  collection  amon^  their  friends  for  a  fiind,  for 
the  benefit  6£  the  Jewish  poor  of  that  class,  deno- 
minated German  Jews,  which  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  Christian,  as  well  as  Jewish  benevolence, 
proved  so  successful,  as  to  enable  them  in  1797> 
to  purchase  20,000/.  imperial  3  per  cents.  In 
180G,  after  very  mature  deliberation,  .it  was  de- 
termined to  establish  an  Hospital  for^the  reception 
and  support  of  the  aged  poor,  as.  well  83  the  edu- 
cation and  industrious  unproveqieat  of  y.outh  of 
both  sexes.  Ihirty  thousand  pounds  w4s  plaqed 
in  trust,  as  an  inviolate  fund  for  its  mfiintmiance, 
yielding  900I.  per  annnm ;  and  the  .j^eeh^d,  how 
the  hospital,  was  completed  and  furnis,l^  Jtw  tihe 
reception  of  five  aged  men,  and  fiy^.agc^  wonien,, 
ten  boys,  and  eight  girls,  and  opao^d  June  28^. 
1807.  -An  annexed  frceliold  was .  ^also .  putch^sed 
for  2000/.  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  tlie  biu|<|-* 
ing  as  soon  as  convenient..  The  subseqiuent  inr* 
crease  of  the  public  cpntributionSs. leaves :X|q  doubt 
tliat  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  oi:  ia-* 
mates  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,    ,  ,     ;    .     t 

Annual  subscriptions  from  ,fiv0  tp^.  on^^gpiiKiiSi: 
are  taken,  by  which  the  subsciiibcf.^,eye.^titl€|ljU)« 
several  privileges  usual  on  such  pcc^^ions. .        .* 

Subscriptions  of  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  are 
also  received,  ^  but  such  subscriber  ean'iot  bav^ 
any  vote  in  tlie  concerns  of  the  charity^  noc  he 
eicctecj  to  any  honorary  pffic^.  No  person*. iipr 
youth' can  be  admitted,  who  bi^s  not  bcenjcsident 
iti  London,  not  less  than  ten.  years.  ,  ^^ 

Some  industrious  occupation  js  here,  a  cons|an4. 
source  of  employment,  independent  oJ^*  the  .traces 
or  manufactures.    The  boys  after  a.<^our$e  pf,  pi- 
dus^trious  employment  are  bound  appreDticef^^  and, 
are  taught  some  manufacture  in  the  house.    The 
adults  as  well  as  the  children^  receive  handsome 
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encouragements  in  money,  to  stimulate  them  in 
habjts  o\  inchistry. ' 

All  the  boys  when  admitted,  must  be  able  to 
read  Hebrew  prayers;  and  those  who  add  thereto 
a  knowledge  of  Englhh  readings  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  the  house,  they  are  taught  English, 
writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  besides  being' 
employed  in  soine  industrious  occupation,  till 
thought  fit  tg  be  apprenticed  at  the  age  6(  twelve 
or  thirteen. 

The  girls  are  kept  till  they  are  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  taught  to  read,  write,  ayid  cVp^er^  needle- 
work, knitting,  washing;  ironmg,  hpusehold  worlcj 
and  plain  cooking.  If  at  nineteen,  they  ctm  bring 
a  certificate  of  proper  conduct  from  respectable, 
{lersons,  •  each  girl  receives  five  guineas  as  a  re- 
ward.  *■  '    . 

At  the  late  anniversary  dinner  of  this  institution, 
held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  on  Thursday, 
March  29,  1810,  though  only  280  persons.  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  were  present,  three*  thotfsand  oiie 
htmdred  pounds  were  voluntarily  subscribed. 

In  an  address  to  the  public  on'  this  occasion,  it 
is  tmly  stated, "  that  tne  greatest  amoftg  all  th^' 
causes  of  misery,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  renders  the  (Jewish)  poor,  so  fre^iiently  the 
object  of  charity,  is  the  want  of  useful  education, 
and  the  knowledge  of  handicraft'  trades  or  manu- 
factures, whereby  they  may  gain  a  livelihood  while 
ypung,  and  support  themselves  and  relatives  when 
old/'  Kow,  in  proportion  as  this  and  similar  in-^ 
stitutions  are  encouraged,  these  are  evils  that  must 
be  lessened.  It  ought  to  be'  observed,  that  this 
institution  has  not  the  least  connection  or  affinity 
with  the  convert-making  .speculations  of  what  is 
insiduously  called  "  The'Jews  Chapel,"  in  Brick- 
lane,  Spital  Fields  5  for,  among  the  many  of  its 
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christian  subscribers,  not  one  thai  belongs  to  the 
former  is  to  be  found.  The  suf^rt  of  the  Jewish 
fciospital  at  Mile  End,  on  the  contrary;  is  nobly 
calculated  to  do  good  to  the  necessitous  Jew  in 
the  present  life,  as  a  man^  and  a  brother^  without 
Ibrcmg  or  imposing  any  conditions  upon  him  as 
to  his  belief^  and  without  the  least  uiterferaice 
with  hiB  religious  opinions.  We  have  mentioned 
the  very  libercJ  contribution  at  the  last  anniversary 
<Knnier  at  the  City  of  liondon  Tavern ;  but  ev^ 
j»^viousr  to  that  circumstance,  the  committee  were 
enabled  to  order  the  admission  of  fourteen  more 
boys,  and  t^i  ^irls.  The  recent  geneiosity  of  the 
subscribers,  it  is  how  understood,  will  soon  enable 
the  managers  to  enlaro^e  the  hospital^  they  having 
plenty  of  grouikd  for  that  purpose. 

We  eannat  ^uit  this  striking  example  of  ^enmne 
humanity,  without  bearing  testimony  to  that  gra- 
titude, which  we  have  found  the  most  respectable 
and  sensible  amcHig  the  Jewish  people,  so  ready 
to  express  towards  those  Christians  who  have  so 

fenerously  assisted  tbem  ifi  this  undertaking, 
beir  names  as  they  are  preserved  by  them,  so 
they  ought  to  be  recorded  as  the  most  disinterested 
examples  of  true  christian  cliarity,  *^  in  giving  or 
lending,  and  hoping  for  nothing  again."  Luke  vi. 
35.  as  it  is  well-known  and  understood,  that  no 
christian  contributor  to  the  Jewish  hospital  can 
even  recommend  an  object,  or  derive  the  least 
interest  whatever  from  bein^  a  subscriber,  beyond 
the  godlike  satisfaction  of  doing  good  for  goodness 
sake.  This  circumstance  also,  beyond  any  argu- 
ment whatever,  has  enabled  the  Jews  to  draw  the 
line  of  distinction  between  those  gennim  chris- 
tians, who  thus  assist  them, and  tbosefynatie pre^ 
tenders,  \mo  pester  them~^ith  their  illiterate  mis- 
sionaries, and /ncrc^a^e  a  few  of  the  poorest,  and 
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mo0t  profligate  among  theisa,  r&ix  'the^pufpo^,.af 
6lidW:i|ig  tii^m  >  olf  OS  WW  ;Coayerts,.iM^(L4ii^Vi»- 
creasing  their  fttJ9yd$>  collected  fcM^.JtJUe  .igwxaiyt 

THE  TOWER.  .     .  .^ 

JM>ber  historians  of  iev«!7d^4Ct%)tiaBVibMe'«t^ 
jected  the  of>i»ian  founds  ^upfla  trftditicpiy.  t^^b^ 
JiiKiis  Cflsawr  bttih  this  edifice corimgr  pi«|/i9f^ 
name/'  WiUiam,  the  N^^rwia  xoaiuf»rw,|i«fi#^hK 
jiXkA  9tl  doubt, 'bawiiig  «q  ^ff^i»ii»Bi^  (^fiiit 
£deHty  of  tus  nmv  isuhi«etis,  $uilt  a  jfor^^Mis  i^n  i|p 
>prede&t  iHle.  Gimdulpn  bi«bop;of  ,RoGbastisi^y  4Nli 
4be  ardilleetlie'emplayed^ou  this  occaftioo,  ajid 
Ms  £r8t  foQndaAton  was  that  ivhi^h  .is  now  called 
Ifae  White  'ToM/ier.  It  is  v^jftu^dfin'tbe  x^eatre  p£ 
lUs  £acta?es9>  aodfis.a  iarge#q)ftai^f  iiT<^lar  buH^ 
^g,  with  foux  wa^  towiefs,^^9M  K>j^fivhid9  i^'U«|9d 
«8  an  ofas^rvatcfry.  Tbe?  fiFSft^aivd  ^pper  floov 
•contain  tlie  armories ;  <md  rnppn  ^)|e  Ssuuimii;  is^ 
ireaenroir,  whieh  in  oasc  of  ttece^^itv  <wyould  -^i^pply 
Cfae-wbole  ffarriaonwith  vf&UH.  iM^,  ¥Pi^r.  stoj^ 
.is  filiediwim  armorers  tQols^ini^€b<9iifi«buei^sluQ9, 
•timned  hides^.&c: ;  -  and  .in  libis  tov^r  aie.  Jikawi^ 
^isept  modds  of  tl^  new  iiivQntied  ^ngisQ^.  of  di»- 
sti^octMrnibom  tiap^e  to  itii^  tpseaeij^tisd  to^/osvafi^ 
^ment. 

The  Ghoreb  of  St,  P/eter  ad  Vincula,  is  less  ,r^ 
tnarkabkfor  its  arobiteptooe,  JlianibrrContaiiiii)g*^ 
the  asfaes  of  mat^  iu>blerpeispas  who^buve  &uifei^  ] 
b^  the  handa.of  the  ^m^imtipuiSK,  ^eixl^  ^wJithia.t)^ 
1  o\ver  oc  upon  the  hill-. 

.  Tiate  itfiKtiobjisct  is  ;9ai:>antiqae>Gh^pd9  jd^^c^Mt 
^t»  St.  John.  Us  form  as  obloog ;  and  twfiy/s  thiok 
abort  jconod  ipillars  support  th^  ,roof.  I^he  colufnos, 
it  is  said,  reach  dowja  beyond  ti^  floor  .fhrougbaa 
^faxtv9SDt  .beaeitib^  nhiw  is  »o w .  a  xoag^iziiie  for 
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tfunpowder.  Abore  is  a  gallery  supposed  to  have 
'been  for  the  ladies,  as  it  looks  through  arched 
imdows  into  tiie  body  of  the  chapel. 

Over  the  inlet  which  commutiicates  with  the 
Thmnes  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a  draw-bridge 
fer  receiving '^r  sending  out  naval  stores.  On  the 
1»h&ff,  whi<£  IS  a  chftrming  promenade,  there  is  a 
jlfettfenn  cm  which  sixty-one  pieces  of  cannon  are 
'mounted  *  diiese  are  fired  on  all  public  occasions, 
'^ndlel  with  the  wharf  withiii  the  ramparts  upon 
''Wilieh  cannon  are  also  mounted,  there  is  a  pleasant 
"platferm  called  '*  The  Ladies  line*'  shaded  by  a 
Ttow  of  trees,  and  overlooking  the  river  and  the 
sllipping.  The  principal  entrances,  to  the  Tower 
*t  present  are  by  three  gates  on  the  west  fside- 
The  two  first  are  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch ;  one 
of  these  leads  to  a  stone  bridge  thrown  across  liie 
ditch ;  the  third  gate,  the  strongest,  is  at  the  &r<- 
Aest  extremity  of  this  bridge.  When  ftese  gates 
are  opened  in  the  morning,  all  the  forms  of  a  regu- 
lar garrison  are  observed ;  the  yeoman  porter,  then 
foing  witli  a  Serjeant's  guard  to  the  governor's 
ouse  demands  the  keys.  Having  obtained  them, 
he  proceeds  to  the  innermost  gate,  and  when  be 
has  passed  it,  it  is  again  closed.  After  op^xing 
the  outer  gates,  he  returns  again  to  the  innermost, 
and  calls  to  the  Wardens  within  to  take  King 
Gearge^s  keys.  The  same  ceremonies  are  observed 
at  night,  with  this  difference ;  that  is,  when  the 

Yeoman  is  returning  with  the  keys  to  the  governor's 
ouse,  a  part  of  the  main  guard,  drawn  up  under 
arms,  challenge  him  with  "  fVho  comes  there  ?**  To 
which  he  replies  "  The  Keys.'*  The  guards  answer 
"  Pass  Keys  and  rest  their  firelocks.  The  yeoman 
porter  says  "  God  save  the  King"  and  the  ceremony 
closes  with  a  general  "  Amen. 
-The  Tower  was  first  inclosed  by  William  Long* 
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cbamp^  bishop  of  Ely,  and  chancellor  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Ricnard  I.  This  haughty  prelate 
having  a  quarrel  with  John,  third  brother  to  Ri- 
chard, under  pretence  of  guarding  against  his 
designs,  surrounded  the  ^vhole  with  walls  embat^ 
tied,  and  made  on  the  outside  a  vast  ditch,  into 
which,  in  afttr  times,  the  water  from  the  Thames 
was  introduced.  Different  princes  add«d  other 
works.  The  present  contents,  within  the  walls,  are 
twelve  acres  and  five  rods ;  the  circuit,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ditch,  one  thousand  and  fifty-two  feet. 
It  was  again  enclosed  with  a  mud-wall  by 
Henry  III. :  this  was  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
ditch,  and  occasioned  the  taking  down  part  of  the 
city  wall ;  which  was  resented  by  the  citizens ;  who, 
pulling  down  this  precinct  of  mud,  were  punished 
by  the  king  with  a  fine  of  a  thousand  marks. 
Edward  IV*  built  the  Lions,  tower:  it  was  origi- 
nally called  the  Bulwark  ;  but  received  the  former 
name  from  its  use.  A  menagerie  had  very  long 
been  a  piece  of  regal  state ;  Henry  I.  had  his  at 
his  manor  of  Woodstock,  where  he  kept  lions, 
leopards,  lynxes,  porcupines,  and  several  other  un- 
coimnon  beasts.  They  were  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Tower.  Edward  II.  commanded  the  sheriffs 
of  London  to  pay  the  keepers  of  the  king's  leo- 

J>ards  six-pence  a  day,  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
eopards ;  and  three  halfpence  a  day  for  the  diet 
of  the  keeper,  out  of  the  fee-farm  of  the  city. 

In  1663,  by  order  of  Charles  II.  the  ditch  wag 
t^oinpletely  cleansed,  the  wharfing  rebuilt  with 
brick  and  stone,  and  the  sluices  erected  for  admit- 
ting and  retaining  the  water  of  the  ITiames.  The 
fraud  storehouse  was  begun  by  James  IL  and 
nished  by  King  William,  who  built  the  whole  of 
the  sm^ll  armory,  which  bein^  completed,  he  an<ji 
•<Jueen  Mary  dined  in  great  torm,-  having  all  the 
ii2 
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warrant  workmen  and  labourers  to  attend  thea\, 
.di'essed  in  wiiite  glove$  and  apions,  ,as  Fxee-Ma- 
-€on$»  .Witljin  the  walls  are  several  street^  a 
.square,  &.C.  containing  the  Record  Office,  the 
'Ordnance  Office,  the  Mint,  tlie  Jewel  Ofiice,  the 
Horse  Arihoury,  besides  houses  for  the  officei's, 
.barracks  for  the  soldiers,, Sec.  &c. 

By  ascending  the  line  of .  stone  steps  people 
,naay  walk  upon  the  ramparts  almost  jFound  thjB 
wafts  of  the  Tower  without  Jnterruption,  and  tliey 
will  pass  three  batteries.  The  first  is  called  the 
.Deviis  Battery,  with  a  platform  on  which  are 
.mounted  seven  pieces  of  cannon^  though  on  the 
battery  itselt'  are  only  five.  The  next  is  the'Stone 
Batiery,  and  defended  by  eight  pieces  of  cannon; 
and  the  third  is  the  Wooden  Battery,  mounted 
with  six  pieces  of  cannon. 

Under  the  small  armory  on"  the  ground  floor  is 
the  artillery.  This  room  is  380  feet  in  length,  50 
wide,  and  24  high,  having  a  passage  in  tlie  mid- 
dle 16  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  which  the  artil- 
lery are  placed.  The  twenty  pillars  here  for  the 
$mall  armory  above  are  hung  round  with  the  im- 
plements of  war;  here  are  -likewise  trophies, 
'standards,  &c. 

In  the  horse  armory  the  spectator  is  enter- 
tained with  a  perfect  representation  of  illustrious 
British  kings  and  heroes,  all  of  them  eauipped,  and 
sitting  on  horseback,  in  the  aamq.  brignt  and  shixi* 
ing  aniiour  they  were  used  to  wear  at  the  very 
time  whea  those  glorious  deeds  were  perfoi'med, 

Amohg  the  artillery  is  a  ;  piece  of  brass  ord- 
nance, made  for  Prince  Heiiry,  son  to  James  I. 
very  curious ;  an  antique  piece  of  cannon,  one  of 
the  first  mvented,  is  formed  of  bars  of  iron, 
hammered  together,  and  bound  with  iron  hoops, 
;    Among  other  curiosities  ,ixi  the  small  armory. 
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the  Claymore,  or  Highland  broad  sword,  should\ 
not.  be  forgotlen.  ' 

Apiece  of  ordnance  from  Egj'ptj  l6  feet  in 
length,  recently  added,  is  to  be  seen  here  ;  it  is 
seven  inches  and  a  half  in  the  caliber. 

In  the  horse  armory  is  the  armour  of  Johnpf 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Iiancaster ;  it  i^  seven  feet  in 
height,  the  sword  and  lance  ■  in  proportion.  A 
complete  suit  pf  armour,  rotigh  from  the  ham- 
mer, made  for  Henry  VIH.  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  six  feet  high. 

Within  the  Bloody  Tower,  as  it  is  called,  on  the , 
right  hand  side,  som€  shell-work,  of  about  thirty 
years  standing,  is  to  be  seen,  with  the  model  of* 
the  pagoda  in  Kew-gardens.  '  * 

^lie  wild  beasts  arc  kept  in  a  yard  at  the  right  * 
hand  of  the  west  entrance..   They  are  still  shewn' 
for  a  shilling,  and  the  keeper  will  relate  their 
riames,  genealogies,  &c.    They  are  kept  remsu-ka-* 
bly  clean  and  healthy ;  diose  whelped  in  the  Tower' 
are  fiercer  than  the  wild  ones.    The  dens  are  very 
large;  and  formerly  several  monkies  were  kept,' 
but  one  of  them  having  torn  a  boy's  leg  in  a  dan- 
gerous manner  they  were  removed. 

Tlie  Volunteer  Armory  contains  arms  piled  in 
beautiful  order  for  30,000  men,  with  pikes,  swoids, 
&c.  in  immense  number,  arranged  like  stars  and  = 
otber.devicesl  At  the  en  trainee,  of  the  room  stands*^ 
a  fine  figure  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  ISuftblk, 
in  bright  armour^  with  his  lance,  eighteen  feet 
long.  The  Sea  Armory  in  the  White  Tower  con- 
tains arms  for  nearly  50,000  seamen  and  marines  ; 
here  are  some  elegant  pieces  of  brass  cannon; 

The  Jewel  Office  is  a  dark  stone  room  of  small 

dimensions,  a-  tew  yards  eastward  of  the  grand 

store-house*  ^  In  this  place  are  preserved'  the  fol-* 

lewing  costly  curiosities,  which  are  i^ewn4)y*caii- 
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die  light ;  aad  between  the  exhibitor  and  spect£^ 
tor  is  a  strong  iron  railing  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling, 
as  a  prevention  of  similar  attempts  to  steal  tlie 
crown,  &c.  as  was  effected  by  a  desperado  called 
Blood,  in  the  reijm  of  Charles  11. 

The  Imperial  Crown  of  England.  It  is  of  gold, 
enriched  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, and  pearls.  ITie  cap  widiin  is  of  purple 
velvet,  lined  with  white  taffeta,  turned  up  with 
three  rows  of  ermine. 

The^ Golden  Orb  or  Globe,  put  into  the  kings 
rij^ht  liand  before  he  is  crowned,  and  borne  iu  his 
left,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  right,  upon  his  return 
into  Westminster-hall  after  he  is  crowned. 

The  Golden  Sceptre,  witli  its  Cross,  set  upon  a 
large  amethyst  of  great  value,  garnished  round  with 
table  diamonds. 

The  Sceptre  with  the  Dove,  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  small  Jerusalem  cross^  finely  ornamented 
with  table  diamonds  and  jewels  of  great  value.   : 

St.  Edward's  StaJ]  in  length  four  feet  seven 
inches  and  a,  half,  and  three  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference;  all  of  beaten  gold,  car- 
ried before  the  king  at  his  coronation. 

A  rich  Salt-cedar  of  state,  formed  like  the  s<ittare 
White  Tower,  exquisitely  wrought.  It  is  of 
gold,  and  used  only  on  the  king's  table  at  his  co- 
ronation. 

The  Curtain,  or  Sword  of  Mercif,  the  blade  32 
inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  without  a  point, 
is  borne  naked  before  the  king  at  his  coronation, 
between  the  two  swords  of  justice,  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

A  noble  Siher  Font,  double  gilt  with  jold,  and 
elej^antly  wrought,  in  which  the  royal  family  are 
ohristened. 
.  A  large  SUver  Fountain^   presented  to  Kmg 
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Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curi- 
ously wrought. 

lAe  Rich  Crown  of  State  that  his  Majesty  wears 
ia  parliament^  enriched  with  a  large  emerald  seven 
inches  round ;  a  pearly  the  finest  in  the  world;  and 
a  ruby  of  inestimable  value. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Frince  of  Wales*$ 
4^rou'n, 

Queen  Mary*8  Crown,  Globe,  and  Sceptre,  with 
the  diadem  her  Majesty  wore  in  .proceeding  ta 
her  coronation  with  her  royal  consort  King  Wi^ 
Ham. 

An  Ivoru  Sceptre,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  made 
for  Kin^  James  the  Second's  queen,  the  garniture 
of  wh^cn  is  gold,  and  the  dove  on  the  top  gold, 
enamelled  with  white. 

The  Golden  Spurs  and  the  Armillas,  or  brace» 
lets  for  th€  wrists,  are  very  antique. 

The  Anij  Ma,  or  Eagle  of  Gold,  finely  engraved, 
which  holds  the  hofy  oil  at  the  coronation.  The 
Golden  Spoon,  into  wiiich  the  archbishop  poun  thd 
oil.  .^ 

When  the  king  goes  to  the  parliament  house^ 
the  keeper  of  the  jewel  office,  attended  by  the 
warders  of  the  Tower,  privately  carry  in  a  hacknejf 
coach  his  Majesty's  crown  and  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Whitehall,  where  his  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  robe  themselves.  After  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day  are  over,  the  crowns  are  conveyed  back 
to  the  Tower  by  the  persons  who  brought  them. 
Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  see  any  part  of  the 
Mint. 

Opposite  the  door  of  the  small,  armory,  en  the 
south  side  of  the  room,  is  a  very  curious  smatt 
eannon,  a  two-pounder,  taken  by  the  French  at 
Malta,  in  Juuq  1798>  which]  with  the  eight  fla§^ 
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tbat  alls  bsmgio^g  id  thig  ream^  were  sent  with  other 
trophies  to  the  French  Directory,  by  La  Sensible 
friga^y  which  shio  was  taken  by  the  Seahorse, 
Captain  Foote.  The  cannon  is  made  of  a  mixture 
#f  Ba0taif  resemblk^  gold;  On  it  is  the  head  of 
the  grand  master  of  Malta,  supported  by  two- 
genii  of  that  pkce,  in  bass«relief  r  it  is  also  highly 
ornamented  with  eagles,  &c.  all  of  very  excellent 
workman^ip.  The  carriage  i»  a  great  curiosity ; 
it  is  of  .wood,  and  decorated  with  the  carved 
figurea^  of  two  furies,  whose- features  are  strongly* 
expressive  of  rage.  One  arm  of  each  being-  en- 
twinckL  together,  grasps  a  large  snake,  whilst  the 
Cither  band' holds  a  torch.  From  the  head  oi*  one^ 
j^aei  a  dustei  of  small  snakes ;  those  which  were- 
on  the  other  are  broken  ofF.  Theeentre  of  the* 
tdimU  :Ye[tfe8«nt  the  face  of  the  sun>  and  the 
spokes  its  rayg.  The  whote  is<  executed  in  a« 
vsasteiiy  mantMc.  Four  of  the  Mdtese  colours 
kfuag  Offer  the  entrance>  and.  four  others  a/t  the 
#t«pi*M  or  tne  womt 

A  beautiful  rising  and  setting  sun,  at  the  easf 
IfiiaFwest  sides  .of  the  door,  in  a  square  of  brass 
IHlted  hangers.  At  the  corners  the  heads  of  Julias' 
Ca^mr  ami  Titas  Vespasian* 

Military  fans,  with  swords  and  bayonets. 
^  Bayonets  and  pistob  put  up  in  the  form  of  mi'i- 
fSfryttms  and  half  moons,  with  the  imitation  of  a  . 
itetget  in  the  cenlie,  made  up  of  bajfonet  blades. 
These  bayonets,  of  whi^h  several  other  fens  are 
•wtiil^sedfj  tirete  of  the  first  invention,  having  plug 
handles,  which -go  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in- 
iWead  tf  over  it.    This^  weapon  was  invented  at 
^^9fonMj  whence  its  name  is  derived. 
■  ilr»i&  taken  at  Bath  in  the  year  1715;    These 
•e^'di^ii^guwhed  f5fom  all  others  inthcTower,  by 
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having'  ^that  they  call:  dbs-Iocks,  or  catches,  ta 
^Secure  them  from  going  off  at'half  cock. 
*  At  the  new  etf d  of  the  room  a  display  of  pike# 
and  swords,  in  imitation  of  a  trimnphal  arch'. 

A  beautiful  eagle,  holding  the  fose  and  crowti  in 
the  centre  of  pistols.  -       ' 

.  Two  beautitul  figures  o£  a  lion  and  uiiicon^  In?- 
a  circle  of  pistols  and  square  of  muskets. 

An  eagle,  ornamented  as  before.  ^ 

The  earl  of  Mar*s  shield,  displayed  with  marine 
fiangers.        . 

The  arms  of  the  Highland  rebels,  taken*  in  17 1 5; 
particularly  tlie  earl  of  Mar's  fine  piece,  exquir- 
sitely  wrought,  and  inlaid wifh  mother  of  pearl;; 
and  a  Highland  broad  sword>  with  which  a  High-' 
lender  struck.  General  Evans  over  die  head;  and  at. 
One  blow  cut  him  through  his  hat,  wig,  and!  iroa^ 
tfcu!i-cap ;  on  which  that  general  is  said  tb  havef* 
shot  him  dead"?*  Others  say  he  was  taken  prisonerj. 
and  generouslr  fbrgrven  for  his  bravery.  Here  is* 
also  the  sword  of  Jus^a  (with  a  sharp  point,)  the 
&word  of  M^ercy  (having  a  Hunt  pointy  carried 
l>efore  the  Pretender  whea  proclaimed  iaSco^ndt 
io  1715;  some  of  the  Highlanders'  pistojs,,  the 
tarrels  and  stocks  all  iron ;  a  Highlanaer's  Loch- 
aber  axe,  said  to  have  been  that  with  which  the 
amiable  and  pious  Goloi^l  Gardiner  was  killed  at 
Pieaton  Pans. 

The  arms^  taken  from.  Sir  William  Perkins,  Silc: 
JohnFrietid,  Charnock^  and  others  concerned  in; 
tlie  Assassination  Plot  m  1'696,  to  shoot  king  Wil- 
£am  neap  Tumhant  GTeen>.  in.  his  way  to  Hamptott 
Court. 

'  A  pair  of  folding  gates  made  of  old'  halbertsj^ 
the  archway*  consisting  of  pistols  ;  formerly  in  the 
centre  hung  bandbleeis,  holding  one  cattridgp  each^j 
BDw  repteced  by  cartouch  boxes*.. 
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,  A  fine  representation  in  carved  work  of  the  star 
and  garter,  thistle,  rose  and  crown,  ornamettted 
with  pistols,  8cc.  and  very  elegantly  enriched  with 
hirds  and  other  creatures. 

One  of  the  kind  of  spears  that  the  unfortunate 
Captain  Cook  fell  by,  at  Owhyhee  in  South. 
Ammca. 

Horsemen's  carhines,  hanging  in  furbelows  and 
flounces. 

On  the  south  side,  the  last  figure  that  attracts 
attention,  is  that  of  Jupiter,  riding  in  his  triumidial 
car,  drawn  by  eagles,  holding  a  £underbolt  in  hig' 
left  hand,  and  over  his  head  a  rainbow.  This 
figure  is  finely  carved,  and  decorated  with  baj^- 
pnets. 

Medusa's  head,  commonly  called  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  within  three  regular  ellipses  of  pistols,  with 
m^es  represented  as  stinging  lier.  The  features 
are  finely  carved,  and  the  whole  figure  well  con- 
trived.   This  figiire  terminates  the  north  side. 

SPANISH    ARMORY. 

The  Relics  preserved  to  commemorate  the  memorable 
■  Victor}/  over  the  Spanish  Armada,  so  glorious  for 

our  Cowitn/f  together  with  other  curious  Antiques, 

are. 

The  common  soldiers'  pikes,^  eighteen  feet  long, 
^nted  with  long  sharp  spikes,  and  shod  with  iron, 
which  were  designed  to  keep  off  the  horse,  to  faci- 
litate the  landing  of  their  foot. 

The  Spanish  ranceur,  made  in  different  forms,, 
isrhich  was  intended  cither  to  kill  the  men  on  horse- 
back, or  pull  them  off  their  horses.  On  one  of 
them  is  a  pece  of  silver;  coin,  which  was  intended 
to  be  made  current. 

A  singular  piece  of  arms ;  a  pistol  and  shieldj^ 
'  so  contrived  H3  tq  fire  the  pisto),  and  cover  the 
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bochr  at  the  same  time  with  the  shidld  \  wd  i»to> 
be  hxed  by  a  match  k>ck ;  the  9ighl  of  the  enems, 
beiae  taken  throagh  a  little  g]rate  iu  the  shielc^ 
whicQ  is  pistol  prodf. 

A  smalt  traia  of  ten  pieces  of  neat  sntaUieaniion^ 
mounted  on  proper  carriages ;  a  present  from  the 
foundery  of  London  to  Sin^  Charles  I.  yflktn  % 
child,  to  practise  the  art  of  gxmneiy.  These,, 
though  no  part  of  the  Spanish  spoils,,  are  yet » 
curiosity.  . 

The  banner,,  emblazoned*  with  a'  crucifix^  in*- 
tended  to  have  been,  carried  before  the  Spanish 
gjeneral.  On  it  i&  the  Pope's  benediction  before 
me  Spanish  fleet  sailed  :  the  Pope>  on  seeing  the 
fleet,  blessed  it,  and  is>  said  to  nave  styled  it,  Ia<^ 
vincible. 

Danish  and  Saxon  ckib8„I)aving  laia  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  supposed:  to  be  the 

fceatest    mark  of   antiquity    ejuiibited.   in   the* 
owcr.. 
Engines,  of  torture,,  called  Spanish-  cravats,  made 

of  iron,  and  put  on  board  to  lock  the  feet,  arms,. 

and  heads^  of  English  heretics  together. 

Spanish,  bilboes,,  made   of  iron,,  to  jx^ke  the 

English  prisoners  two  and  two- 
Spanish,  shot,,  of  four  sorts ;.  spike-shot,,  star*- 

8hot,'Chainrsh6t,  and  link-shot,-ali admirably  conr 

trived,,  as  well  for  tlie  destxuction.  of  the  masts  and- 

rigging,  of  shipsi)  as  for  sweeping  the  decks  of'thek' 
men..  These,  however,  have  been  attributedito  tblp* 
invention  of  Sic  Francis. Drake,,  to  be  used,  against 
the  Spaniards..  i 

Spanish  spad^  poisoned  at  the  points,,  so  thak 
the  sl^htest  wound  proved,  certain,  death., 

Spanish,  halberts,  or  spears,  some  >vhereof  aj^e 
curiously  engraj^a  and  inlaid  with  gpld..  ^ 
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til^€hwteh*Elfea%H!^wasbc^^  At  the  thne- 

rfftcrdtel!h«he-w?fiiJnot<^^  thirty  jtereof  age, 
mid  feU  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealotrsy  and  caprice  of 
MtenfryVlir.  The  Ekil  of  Essex,  (Queen  Eli- 
2atbetbVfayottritfe)warf  likewise  beheaded  with  the 
jfemeMe:  ' 

•  A  SpaniSl  pole-axe,  trated  in  boardings  of  ship. 

•  IPSucrb-screrwrS,  tJf  wshicfa  there  werfe  several 
chests  full  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  use 
tftey  trerc  ihtenderf  for  vs  said-  to^  have  been  to 
tetort.  cotrfession  from-  the  En^sh  where  their 
money  was  hit!,  had  that  cmerpeople  prevailed.. 
Certain:  it  is,  that  after  the  defeat;;  the  whole  con-' 
wrsationr  dP  tfe  court  and-  ccmntry  turned'  upon  tlie 
discoveries  made  by  the  Spanish  prisoners;  of  tht* 
ifeftcks,,  the  wheds,  atod'  the  whips  of  wite;  with 
♦Iricfr  ^Qt  were  to  sco«rg€f  the  English.  The 
most  ttoterf  heretics  were  to  be  put  to  death;  those 
that  survived  were  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead . 
with'  a  hot  iron':  and'  the  whole  form  of  govern- 
Bftettt,  both  in  church  and  state,  waaf  to  tc  6ver- 
tiyried,  , 

- 'TheSfpanisbmotnitig-star;  a  destructive  engine 
resembling  the  figure  of  a'  star,  of  which  many 
ifcofusands  wereon  boabfd,  all  with  poisoned  points ; 
sted'cfesigned  to  strike  at  the  enemy,  iir  case  of  a: 
tdbs^  ^cttctck; 

The  Spanish  general's  halbert,  covered  with  vel- 
vet. The  nails  of  this  weapon  are  double-gilt ; 
on  Jts  top  is  the  Pope's  head,  curiously  engraved; 

*  A  Spanish  battie-axe,'  so  contrived,  as  to  strike 
ibpr  holes  in  a  man's  skull  at  once ;  it  has  besides, 
tr  pistoMn  the  handle  With  a  match-lock. 

Weapons  made  with  scythe  blades  fixed*  on  a 
|N:>le;i  taKea  from  ^^'^  <Itike  of  Monmouth's  army 
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it  '  the  battle  oT  S'cdgmoor,  in  the  reign  of 
Jtunes  II.  '  '  "       I 

The  partizans  carried*  at  the  fiineral  of  King 
WiMiamlH.  \ 

In  this  Armory  are  also  tw'o  standarcb,  takeit 
at  St.  Enstatia  by  Adm.  Rodney  and  Gen,  Vangh- 
an,  in  the  American  war;  one,  the  Ncctocs  co-^ 
lours  with  a  Moor's  head  in  the  centre ;  the  otiier, 
th^  colours  flying  on  &e  top  of  the  fort  when 
taken. 

•  Shsll  and  Gbotto  Work,  performed  by  a 
lady  and  her  daughter,  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
Bloody  Tower:  beautifully  representing  various' 
structures  in  his  Majesty's  gardens,  and  other  par- 
ticirlar  buildings;  such  as  the  Turkish  Mosque' 
and  Paffoda,  in  Kew  cardens ; '  a  view  of  Lorrf 
Hollancrs,  Kew;  Woodstock  bower^  fair  Rosa- 
mond's retreat ;  ,a  chmch  in  Northamptonshire  ;' 
Dunmow  Church,  where  they  claim  the  flitch  of 
bacon;  a* scene  in  tlie  Maid  of  the  Mill;  with, 
various  others,  and  pots  of  flowers  of  all  descrip- 
tiorts. 

The  names  of  the  different  towers  within  the 
walls,  may  be  learnfed  from  the  Warders. 

*  The  White  Tower,  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  the 
Bloody  Tower,,  are  the  most  curious.  The  first  was 
the  usual  residence  of  those  Kings  that  cho^e  td- 
reside  here.  The  second  was  that  in  which  Anne 
Boleyn  wrote  the  memorable  letter  to  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  wall  of  a  room,  now  a  mess-room  for  officers, 
are  undoubted  autographs  of  many  of  its  illustrious 
tenants ;  viz.  those  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
t^land  \55S.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  1572.  The  Bteody  Tower,  near  Traitor*s 
Gate,  IS  that  where  E4ward  V.  and  his  brother 
are  understood  to  have  been  smotiiered  by  order  of 
Rlcbard-the  Thijd. 
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The  Tower  is  generally  garrijsoiied  by  the 
guards,  but  since  the  present  war,  it  has  occaa*^ 
sionally  coqtained  some  part  of  the  militia  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  It  is  still  used  as  a  state  prison^ 
but  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  the  warders'  houses, 
and  are  generally  permitted  to  walk  on  die  innex 
platform  in  the  day-time,  accompanied  by  a 
warder.  This  privilege  has  been  granted  to  Sic 
Francis  Burdett  since  his  commitment  Jnere  oa 
Monday  April  9th  18 10.  A  large  elegant  build- 
ing has  lately  been  completed  near  the  west  gate 
of  the  Tower  for  the  advantage  of  the  excise 
officers,  &c.  having  business  v^ith  the  Custom 
House.  The  New  Slint  to  the  east  of  the  Towet 
is  also  nearly  completed,  and  a  grand  opening 
nade  to  afford  a  view  of  the  Trinity  House. 

llie  Tower  has  undergone  some  material  change^ 
which  modern  topographical  writers  seem  to  tliink 
of  little  importance^  Ttie  first  of  these  was  during 
the  period  of  alarm  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  ad* 
herents  against  Jacobins  and  Levellers,  in  the 
early  part  of  1792,  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  understood  to  have  been  consulted  in  adding 
to  the  fortifications,  and  barricading  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Tower,  under  die  pretext  of  defend-^ 
ing  it  against  any  surprize. 

rassen^ers  were  at  the  same  time  prohibited 
from  passing  along  the  wharf,  and  the  entrance 
from  tlie  bottom  of  Tower  Street  made  so  narrow 
by  the  introduction  of  hogsheads  filled  with  earth 
and  stones,  that  not  more  ttian  one  or  two  peison& 
could  possibly  pass  abreast.  Wooden  platforma 
or  stages  wece  also  raised  upon  the  ramparts  oppo^ 
site  Great  and  Little  Tower  Hill,  from,  whence  the 
-  militarv  miglit  discharge  their  muskets ;  ttic  artilr 
fery  liKewise  was  loaded,  and  every  precautiooi 
taken^  as  if  the  enemy  had  actually  been  upon  thm. 
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march  to  the  capital.  The  French  Revolution 
having  been  made  the  fatal  bugbear^  for  the  pro* 
ceediiigs  of  the  administration  of  William  l^itt, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  general  were  imperceptibly  directed 
to  tne  objects  connected  with  that  great  event, 
^ence,  in  the  summer  of  1 795,  some  mischievous 
youtlis  belonging  to  Merchant  Taylor's  School, 
one  of  ^whose  parents  resided  in  the  Tower, 
were  induced  as  a  piece  of  waggery,  to  obtain 
a  French  standard,  and  actually  to  hoist  these 
Republican  colours  upon  a  house  within  the 
Tower  walls,  where  they  were  flying  two  hours 
before  they  were  discovered.  1  hey  were  then 
taken  down  and  burnt.  Upon  inquiry  being  made 
into  this  business,  a  young  lad  of  the  name  of  Hay- 
ward,  belonging  to  the  school  before  alluded  to, 
was  expelled  the  same  ;  his  accomplices,  if  he  had 
any,  were  pardoned ;  but  as  the  father  of  this 
youth  was  an  active  member  of  a  division  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  pass  ov<er  this  offence.  An  address  was 
afterwards  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  all  the  scholars 
of  this  eminent  Seminary,  expressive  of  their  loy- 
alty, and  their  detestation  of  all  seditious  prac* 
tices. 

Previous  to  the  trials  of  Thomas  Holcroft,  J.  A., 
Bonney,  J.  Richter,  J.  Baxter,  Stewart  Kydd^^ 
.  J.  Home  Tooke,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  Hardy, 
John  Thelwall,&c.  for  treason  and  sedition,  in  1794,. 
these  persons  were  made  State  Prisoners  in  the 
Tower.  But  they  were  acquitted  of  these  charges^ 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  ranks  of  people,,- 
tkkeit  accusers  excepted,  who  for  a  long  tinie  aftec 
made  use  of  the  term  '*  acquitted  felons,"  whcA 
jUluding  to  these  trials.. 
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•  After  the  trial  ol*  Arthur  O'  Connor  and  Jhmcs 
Qnigley,  at  Maidstone  in  179B,,  Earl'Thanet  being 
chargea  as  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  tlie 
rescue  of  the  gentleman  first-mentioned,  he  being 
-forcibly  detained  in  Court  after  his  acq^uittal',  the' 
Earl  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon,  found  guilty, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
some  months. 

'  Bat  the  most  distinguished  patriot  that  has  ever 
done  honour  ta  these  walls,  is  unquestionably  Sir 
Rancis  Burdett,  who  after  having  liis  house  ia. 
Piccadilly  broke  open,  and  his  person  seized  by  a 
military  and  armed  force,  on  Monday  April  9, 
iSlO,  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  escorted  by  about 
four  thousand  horse  and  foot.    According  to  the* 
jlain  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England;  the 
majority  of  those  who  before  differed  from  Sir 
Fmncis  essentially  in  his  politics,  they  now  be^n ' 
t;p  view  hiih  as  the  genuine  patriot,  exposing  m^- 
dwn  person  in  order  that  he  may  try  the  validity 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and*  the  efficacy  of  the 
few,  in  opposition  to  the  undefined  claims  of  pri- 
vilege, as  exercised  according  to  a  long  custom  by 
the  Commons  of  England.    Perhaps   the  very 
existence  of  the  law,  and  the  privileges  of*  the 

Eijople,  may  depend  upon  the  issue  of  Sir  Francis, 
urdett's  commitment  to  the  Tower,  and  the  trials 
resulting  therefrom.  Happily  his  conveyance  to 
rilis  fortress  was  attended  with  very  little  blood- 
filed,  the  mUitari/,  or  rather  a  very  small  part  of 
Aem,  contenting  themselves  with  inflicting  only 
^ord  wounds  upon  sufch  persons  aa  had  the  teme- 
rity ta  exclaim  '*  Bbrdett  for  ever,''  or  to,  shew 
themi^eltes  upon  the*raiiing,&x5.  befoce  tHeirown. 
houses.  The  others,  among  whom  afe  reekonedT 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  that  had  seen  actual 
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service  in  Spain,  bore*  the  popular  cry,  and  even* 
some  temporary  pelting  with  mud  and  stones, 
with  amazing  good  temper.  However,  on  the 
return  of  the  cavalcade  irom  the  Towet,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  fire  upon  the  populace,  upon 
Tower  Hill,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  Mark  Lane,  and* 
dsewhere,  from  which  it  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to 
state  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded :  only  two 
of  the  former  are  at  present  ascertained  ;  many  of 
the  wounded  may  probably  die,  and  the  cause  of 
their  deaths  bcL  concealed  by  the  delicacy,'  or  the 
reluctance  of  their  friends  to  appear  iji  public.  A 
striking  instsmce  however  of  tpe  ignorance,  or  the 
abject  spirit  of  the  times,  has  occurred  in  the  ver- 
dict returtted  by  one  of  the  Inquests  upon  the  bocbjr  * 
of  an  a^ed  man,  killed  while  quietly  followrog  his 
occupation,  viz.  ^*  jmtifiabh  ftomicide  T  while*  ano*' 
tber  Coroner's  Inquest  at  Westminster,  on  a  simi- 
lar subject,  has  returned  a  verdict  of  "  wHfiil 
murder  against  some  Guardthnart  wtknown  r  The 
'¥(mtT  of  London,  however,  from  the  character  of 
the  distinguished  patriot  it  now  contains,  and  the- 
consequences  which  may  probably  ensue  from  his 
imprisonment,  is  likely  to  add  more  to  its  celebrity 
already  recorded,  than  from  any  other  event  that ' 
has  occurred  during  many  centuries,  even  in  the 
times  of  open  and  unmasked  despotism.  The 
house  next  to  the  Governor's  has  been  granted  to 
Sir  Francis  Burdett;  it  is  convenient  though' 
small,  and  he  is'  attended  by  four  of  his  own  ser- 
vatits. 

Little  Tower  HiFl  was  the  usual  place  for  the 
Execution  of  state  criminals ;  the  last  person  that 
suffered  was  Charles  Ratcliffe  in*  1746 ;  he  was* 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  beheaded  in 
1715.  Opposite  Postern  Row,  towards  Great 
Tower  Hill,  there  is  an'  excellent  spring  called  the 
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Postern.  Here  formerly  the  Tower  Postern  abutted 
on  the  city  wall.  This  at  first  was  a  strong  arched 

fate>  like  Aldgate^  of  Kentish  or  Norman  stone, 
ut  Longcbamp,  when  he  enlarged  the  Tower, 
having  undermmed  ttiis  postern,  it  fell  to  ruin  in 
,1440,  Stow  says  it  was  never  re-edified,  bat 
"  a  homely  cottage  with  a  narrow  passage, 
made  of  timber,  lath  and  loam,  stood  in  us 
place,  inhabited  by  persons  of  lewd  lives."  It  was 
iiowever  governed  by  a  tuslbs.  At  the  lower  end 
of  a  street  called  the  Vineyard,  i^ear  this  spot,  is 
the  basis  of  a  Roman  tower,  about  eight  feet  high, 
supporting  a  building  of  three  stories,  in  the  wall 
of  which  was  fixed  a  large  stone,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  *^  Glory  oe  to  God  on  high,  who 
was  graciously  pleased,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  all  the  people  in  this  house, 
twelve  in.  number,  when  the  old  wall  of  tliis  bul- 
wark fell  down  three  stories  high,  and  so  broad  as 
two  carts  might  enter  abreast,  and  j^et  without  any 
harm  to  any  of  their  persons.  I'lie  Lord  sanctifie 
this  hii^  great  providence  unto  them.  Amen. 
"  liiesday,  Sept.  23,  1651." 
Adjoining  is  Savage  Gardens,  a  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  dissolved  Monastery  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  Crutched  IViars.  Jlenry 
VIIL  giving  this  ground  to  Thomas  Wyatt  the 
elder,  he  erected  a  mansion  on  the  spot,  atterwards 

{)ossessed  by  John  Lord  Lumley,  who  distinguished 
limself  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  Us  next 
inhabitant  was  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  afterwards 
Lord  Savage,  and  £&rl  Itivers  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  L ;  from  the  latter  nobleman 
the  estate  took  its  name  of  Savage  Gardens. .    . 
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THE    TRINITY    HOUSE. 

This,  since  Mr.  Pennant's  time,  has  been  re- : 
moved  from  Old  Water  Lane,  and  is  now  situated 
on  the  northern^  side  of  Great  Tower  Hill.  It  is  a 
new  building  of  stone,  not  inelegant,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  rising  ground  for  its  site,  and  of  a 
fine  area  in  the  front. 

The  business  of  the  Trinity-house  is  transacted 
here,  but  the  parent  house  is  at  JDeptford,  the  cor- 
poration being  named.  The  Master,  Wardens,  and 
i\ssistants  of  the  Guild,  or  Fraternity,  of  the  most 
glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, In  the  parish  of  Deptford  Stroud,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

Tliis  corp<wration  was  founded  in  15 15,  by  Henry 
Vni.  It  consists  of  a  master,  four  wardens,  eight 
assistants,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren,  in  whom  is 
tlie  direction  of  the  company  ;  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  younger  brothers,  for  any  seafaring 
man  may  be  admitted  into  the  society  bytliat 
name,  but  without  any  part  of  the  controul  of  its 
concerns.  The  elder  brethren  are  usually  selected 
froin  commanders  in  the  navy  and  merchant's  ser- 
vice; With  a  few  principal  persons  of  his  Majesty's 
government. 

The  use  of  this  corporation  is  to  superintend  the 
interests  of  the  British  shipping,  military  and  com- 
mercial. To  this  end  their  powers  are  very  exten- 
sive ;  tlie  principal  of  which  are,  to  examine  the 
children  educated  in  mathematics  in  Christ's  Hos-' 
pital;  examine  the  masters  of  the  king's  ships; 
appoint  pilots  for  the  Thames  ;  erect  light-houses 
and  sea-marks ;  grant  licences  to  poor  seamen  not 
free  of  the  City,  to  row  on  tlie  Inames ;  ^nd  su- 
perintend the  deepening  and  cleansing  of  the  river. 
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They  have  power  to  receive  donations  for  cha- 
ritable purposes ;  and  they  annually  relieve  great 
numbers  of  poor  seanien,  and  setoien's  widows 
and  orphans. 

The  first  master  was  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Knight, 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  commander  of  the 
great  ship,  built  by  Henry  VIIL  called  Henrxf 
Grace  de  Dleu. 

The  interior  of  the  Trinity-house  deserves  to  be 
visited.  With  a  recommendation  from  the  resi- 
dent secretary,  strangers  may  view  it,  by  giving 
the  servant  one  shilling. 

The  sccretarv*s  office  contains  a  beautifiil  modd 
df  the  Royal  Wifliamrf  Tlie  hall  is  light  and  dc* 
gant ;  from  whence^  by  a  double  staircase^  yon 
ascendr  tO'  the*  court-room,  which  is'  particularly 
eiegant,  without  being  incumbered,  and  the  ceiling 
finished  in  a  superior  style ;  it  contains  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen ;  James  II. ;  Lord  Sand* 
wicb ;  Lord  Howe ;  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  upper  end 
of  the  room  is  covered  by  a  group  ot  about 
twenty-four  portraits  of  the  Elder  Brethren,  the' 
gift  of  the  Merchant  Brethren  in  1 794.  The  uni- 
tbrmity  of  the  dress  has  not  the  happiest  effect, 
but  no  doubt  the  likenesses  are  accurate.  Tri- 
nity-square is  laid  out  with  fancy  and  taste,  and 
forms  a  desirable  and  pleasant  promenade  for 
the  neighbourhood;  tlie  high  bank  leading  to 
the  Tower-gate  has  been  lately  levelled  and 
paved. 

AXI.*HAtLOWS,   BARKINO, 

Stands  at  the  bottom  of  Mark  Lane  in  Tower 
Street.  Legend  says',  that  Edward  L  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  admonished  by  a  vision  to  erect  an* 
icftage  ro  tlie  glorious  Virgin;. and  in  case  he- 
visited  it  five  times  in  tlie  ycar^  he  was  to  be  vio- 
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Aoriou§  over  all  natioos,  aad  particularly  .over  Scot** 
land  and  Wales.  The  image,  straage  to  tell! 
.grew  into. great. repuie,  and  numerous  pilgrim^es 
were  made  to  it,  till  the  suppression  of  relijgiou^ 
Jiouses,  &c.  put  an  end  to  this  kupevstition  ;  bejTorq, 
every  one  who  performed  this  supposed  act  of  der 
votion,  had  an  indulgence^  granted  for  forl;y  dsyr^ 

This  church  anciently  belonged 'tf)  tb^  abbess 
and  coavent  of  BarfciBg  in  Essex,  Ricliard  I. 
ifounded  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  it,.and  bis 
heart  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  tlxeic. 
Riehard  III.  rebuilt 'this  ,diapel  and  fa|iiided  ,a 
College  of  Priests,  which  in  .1548^  the  second  of 
,Edvv^d  Yl.  was  pulled  down.;  and  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  as  trade  juareased  ^ore  tha& 
devotion,  this  college  was  converted  into  storcr 
houses  for  merchants.  An  explosion  of  gunpowdey 
in  1649,  hasrcndered  this  spot  particulaily  remark- 
able, and  serves  also  to  shew  the  antiquity  of 
parish  feasting.  This  Ixappeningto  be  held  ou  thg 
4th  of*  January  in  that  year,  at  the  RoseTav'^m, 
next  door  but  one  to  All-hallows  church,  twenty- 
seven  barrels  of  gunpawder  took  fire  at  a  ship* 
chandleri  in  Tower  Street.  At  the  ta^vern^.it  is 
said,  not  merely  the  parish  officers^  but,  as  it  pro- 
bably might  be  at  first,  the  principal  pait  of  the 
parishioners  were  assembled;  all  of  whcMn  perish- 
ed, and  were  mangled  in  a  most  dreudful  manner.. 

The  mistress  of  the.  tavern  was  found  sitting 
upright  in  tlie  bar,  and  a  waiter. standing  without 
it  with  a  pot  in  his  hand,  both  being  suffocated 
with  smoke  and  dust,  and, preserved  by  the  casual 
falling  of  timbers,  without  fracture  or  contusion.  A 
cradle  with  a  child  in  it  was  blown  upon  the  upper 
^txY^S>f  the  leads  of  AH-haUpws  chmch,  and  was 
jtakeu  down  next  day  without  the  least  damage^ 
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This  church  also  escaped  the  fury  of  the  great 
fire  of  London. 

Proceeding  lip  Seething  Lane  near  All-hallows 
church,  we  come  to  that  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart- 
.street,  both  of  which  are  remarkable  for  having 
escaped  the  great  fire.  Hart-street,  some  late 
Writers  say,  contains  the  remains  of  the  house  of 
the  famous  .Whittington.  It  forms  three  sides  oi 
a  square.  Beneath  the  windows  of  the  first  story 
are  carved  the  arms  of  the  twelve  companies  of 
XiOndon.  llie  principal  apartment  stilt  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  It  is 
spacious,  With  an  elegant  ceiling  carved  in  com^ 
partments.  The  wainscot  is  adorned  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  above  that,  the 
wall  is  covered  with  Saxon  arches,  having  between 
each  a  human  figure* 

At  this  present  time  the  greatest  part  of  these 
remains  are  nearly  obscured  by  a  carpenter's 
work-shop.  Returning  towards  Ihames-street  we 
approach 

MARK   LANE. 

Here  stands  the  Corn  Exchange.  This  is  a 
handsome  brick  edifice,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street.  The  market  days  are  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Tne  amazing  opulence 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  comparatively 
recent  mart^  is  perhaps  equal  to,  if  not  beyond  that 
of  any  other  mercantile  concern,  among  the 
oldest  establishments  in  the  metropolis. 

The  upper  stories  of  this  Exchange  are  used  for 
Coffee-houses,'  and  are  supported  by  a  range  of 
Doric  columns,  enclosed  by  iron  rails  and  gates. 
The  ground  floor  forms  a  small  square,  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade  and  paved  with  flat  stones.    Om 
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tb^  ontside  of  this-  colonnade  is  a  broad  covered 
3Pace  with  windows,  in  the  loof^  to  give  light  to 
the  corn-factorsy  who  have  each  a  desk  in  which 
the  samples  of  corn  are  arranged. 

A  curious  instance  of  the- corruption  of  ancient 
names,  occurs  in  this  lane ;  a  part  of  it  now  called 
Blind  Chapel  Courtf  was  u  manor  denominated 
.Blanch  jippleton,  belonging  to  Sir  Tliomas  Roos 
of  HamlakCy  in  the  seventh  of  Richard  IL  In 
that  of  Edward  VI.  this  manor  was  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  all  basket-makers,  wire-draw- 
ers and  foreigners,  not  permitted  to  have  shops  in 
any  part  of  London  or  the  suburbs. 

THE    CUSTOM-HOUSE    AND    BILLINGSGATB. 

The  former^  Mr,  Pennant  observed,  is  the  busy  ^ 
concourse  of  all  nations  who  pay  their  tribute 
towards  the  support  of  Great  Britain.  About  the 
vcar  1659f  the  loss  of  the  revenue,  by  collecting  it 
ro  diffi^rent  parts  of  the  city,  was  first  discovered, 
and  an  act  passed  to  compel  people  to  land  their 
goods  in  sneh  places  as  were  appointed  by  the 
comoiissioners  of  the  revenue;  and  this  was  the 
spot  fixed  on:  a  Custom-house  was  erected, 
which,  being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  was  re- 
built by  Charles  IX.  In  1718,  it  underwent  the 
same  fate,  and  was  restored  in  its  present  form. 
Before  the  Custom-house  was  establisheJ  her^ 
the  principal  place  for  receiving  the  duties  was  at 
BiUmgsgate.  In  1268  the  half  year's  customs,  for 
foreign  merchandize  in  the  city  of  London,  came 
only  to  7 51.  6  s.  10  d. ;  the  annual  produce  of  the 
Customs,  ending  in  April  1789>  amounted  to 
3,711,1261. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs  extends  over  every  port   in  England, 
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■Umkni^athy  ^as  well  as. mi  ieach  siAe  of  this  butid* 
ing,  there  are  €;xtoisive:  warehocwes  vfor  boctsing 
igoods  till  taken  awray  by  merchants. 

The  quays  extend  along  the  iront  almost  to 
Biilingsgate.  Gate 'here  signifies  only  a  place 
vrhere  there  «was  a  concoufse  of  people ;  a  common 
iC]uay  or  wbadV where Jtliere  is  ^  ^*<^  g^>"g  ^^  ^^^ 
out  to  the  same.  This  was  a  giaall  port  for  the 
ireception  of  shrj^ping,  and,  for  a  cons  ideirable  ttme^ 
the  i»ost  impoi^:ant  place  for  the  landing  of  aiifiost 
every  article  of  commertte'.  k  was  nort' till  Ae 
rdgn  of  King  William  tbat  it  became  oelebrated 
as  a  fish-maiiet ;  wbo,  in  lfi9&,  by  act  of  parlia* 
mcnt  made  it  a  free  port  for  fish,  -Nvhich  might  be 
sold  there  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday- 
\  JBillingsgate  is  also  a  famb^urtfor  vessel -wbich 
arrive  with  salt,  oranges,  lenums,  onions,  and  other 
commodities;  and  in  sammev  the  influx  of  cherries 
irom  Kent,  &c.  19  astonishing.  Here  too  the 
Gravesend  passage  boats,  and  Margate  hoys  ply 
ibr  passengei-s;  the  first  of  these  are  obliged  to 
deipart,  under  apenaltjr,  upon  the  ringing- of  a  bell 
arhigli-watep.  'The  Churoh  of  St.  Botolph^  <whieh 
stood  oppemte  liotolph  Lane  in  Thames^treet, 
according' to  Stow,  had  existed  ever  suEice  the  tmie 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  it  was  burnt,  Sir 
Joskh  Child  rented  the  ground  where  tlte  chancd 
stood.  Jn  1693  he. formed  out  of  it  the  passa&e  tx> 
Botolph^s  Wharf. 

In  Stdw^s  time  this  neighbourhood  was  mostly 
inhabited  by  Netherianiers,  who  paid  very  higfc 
rents,  yet  murmured  at  contributing  to  tlie  poor. 
*'  The  hearer"  «aid  he  **  they  dwell  to  die  water 
side,  the  more  they  give  for  houses.'* 
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BOTPLVB   LANB^ 

Formerly  had  a  great  house  tod  offices  in,  tfe<5 
possession  of  John  Swygo,  which  had  heen  held 
as  chantry  land  for  a  yearly  rent  of  131.  6s.  Sd, 

The  nature  of  a  chantry  is  explained,  under  the 
head  of  Dowgate, 

HARP   LANE   AND   BAKEJt's  HALL, 

Formerly  contained  the  house  of  John  Chicheley,' 
Chamherlain  of  London,  nephew  of  Henry  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  This  John  Chicheley  bad 
twenty-four  children :  to  one.  of  his  daughters  be 
gave  this  house  as  a  part  of  her  portion  ;  at  length 
coming  to  the  Baker»  th^  made  it  their  hall* 
The  dining  room  is  decorated  with  a  painting  of 
Justice,  with  her  attributes,  the  arms  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  representation  of  St.  Clement,  their 
patron ;  they  being  denominated  isx  3380,  "  Frater- 
nitas  sancti  Clementis  PistortunJ^ 

ST.  dunstan's  in  the  east^ 

Is  situated  on  a  declivity  leading  to  Thames^ 
street,  called  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  within  a  large 
burial  ground,  containing  a  number  of  hiffh  trees, 
forming  a  kind  of  rookerv;  The  tower  and  steeple 
are  specimens  of  the  mo&n  gotiuc ;  the  latter  it 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fe^  high;  the  tower 
light,  and  upon  the  whole,  ex£remdy  handsome. 
In  1666  <mly  the  walls  of  tbe  old  (Jhurck  were 
left .  stimding*''— The  followkw  memorable  e^ent 
whidoL  happened  hese  is  related  by  Stow. 

<'  On  Eaeter  Ihcf,  1417;' m  the  afternoon,  at  a 
sermon,  a  great  iray  happened  here,  wbeie,  though 
many  people  were  sore  wounded,  only  one^  Thomas 
s 
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PetwardeDy  a  fishmonger,  was  slaia  out  of  hand. 
For  this,  the  church  was  suspended,  and  the  be- 
gumers  of  the  fray,  through  a  quarrel  of  their  two 
wives,  the  Lord  Strange,  and  Sir  John  Triissel, 
knight,  were  brdught  to  the  Counter  in  the  Poul- 
try. The  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury,  Chichel^y, 
caused  them  to  be  excommunicated,  both  at  Paul's 
Cross,  and  at  all  the  parish  churches  in  the  ci^. 
The  8 1st  of  April,  the  said  Archbishop  sat  in  St. 
Magnui/  church,  to  inquire  into  the  authors  of  that 
discffder,  when  he  found  the  fauk  to  be  in  the 
LoFd  Strange  and  his  wife,  who,  uDon  the  1st  of 
May  following,  in  St.  Paul'^  chureiv  before  the 
Archbishop,  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  others, 
submitted  themselves  to  penance,  which  was  en- 
joined them,  viz.  that  all  their  servants  should,  in 
their  shirts,  go  before  the  parson  of  St.  Bunstan's 
(Dr.  Malveme)  and  the  lord,  bareheaded,  with  his 
lady  barefooted,  Reginal  Kenwood,  archdeacon  of 
London  following  them ;  and  at  the  hallowing  of 
the  church,  the  lady  should  fill  all  the  vessels  with 
water,  and  also  offer  an  ornament  of  ten. pounds, 
and  the  Lord  Strange  i^ould  offer  a  pix  or  box  to 
contain  the  host^  offive  pounds*'* 

LONDON    BRIDGE. 

The  contrast  which  the  present  view  of  this 
bridge  affords  with  what  it  was,  will  appear  from 
what  Mr.  Pennant  has  remarked  on  the  subject. 
He  well  remembered  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
London  Bridge,  which  formed  a  street  till  between 
1756  and  1759.  This  street,  Mr.  P.  says  "  was 
narrow,  darksome  and  dangerous  to  pauengers, 
from  the  multitude  of  carriages :  fi!equent  arche9 
of  strong  timber  crossed  the  street,  from  the  tops 
of  the  m>uses  to  keep  diem  together,  and  ficom 
Ming  into  the  river.    Nothing  but  use  could  pre-^ 
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serre  the  repose  of  the  inmates^  who  soon  grew 
deaf  to  the  noise  of  the  falling  waters,  die  cla- 
mours of  the  watmnen,  or  the  frequent  shrieks  of 
drowning  wretdies.  Most  of  mc  houses  were 
tainted  by  pin  and  needle-makers ;  and  econo* 
mical  ladiefr  were  wont  to  drire  from  St.  James's 
end  of  the  town  to  make  cheap  purchases/'  The 
Gothic  tower,  spoken  of  by  former  writeis,  also  re- 
mamed  till  the  hpuses  were,  pulled  down  about 
1759 ;  but  being  built  upon  an  arch  that  extended 
acrpss  the  bridge,  the  body  of  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  rec^itly  used  as  a  chapeL 
Its  centre  was  decorated  witb  the  arms  of  Queai 
Elizabeth,  and    her  well   known  motto,,  sealer 

As  to  the  original  of  this  bridge,  it  is  geoerally 
understood  that  a  College  of  Priests  at  St.  Maiy> 
Overie,  which  ^rew  out  of  a  religious  houses 
founded  by  a  pious  youne  woman,  who  manaMd 
a  ferry  from  London  to  the  southward,  fidunded 
this  bridge,  originally  very  rudely  built  of  timber^ 
and  at «  very  early  period. 

In  1 136  it  was  burnt  down ;  by  the  jreax  1163  it 
grew  so  ruinous  as  to  occasion  its  being  rebuilt* 
under  the  care  of  one*  Peter,  curate  of  St-  Marf 
Colechurch,  a  celebrated  architect  of  those  times. 
In  1176,  the  same  Peter  was  agisdn  employed  to 
rebuild  it  of  stone^  which  was  a  work  of  thirty- 
ijiree  years ;  the  architect  died  four  years  before 
it  was  completed.  Peter  was  buried  in  a  beaatifrd 
chapeljarobably  of  his  own  construction,  dedica&ed 
to  St.  Thomas,  which  stood  on  the  east  side,  in  the 
ninth  pier  from  the  north  end,  and  had  an  entsaace 
from  me  river,  as  well  as  the  street,  by  a  windiae 
staircase.  It  was  beautifriUy  paved  with  black 
and  white  marbteji  and  in  4he  middle  was  a  tondbj. 
sS 
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supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  Peter  the 
architect.        ..  -    ) 

The  leigth  of  the  bridge  is  niase  huddred  and 
fifteen  feet,  the  exact  breadth  of  the  river.  The 
number  of  arches  was  nineteen,  of  imequdl  dimen- 
sions, and  greatly  deformed  by  the  sterlings,  and 
the  houses  on  each  s»d^  which  .oTerbung  and 
levied  in  a  most  terrific  maiuiCT.  In  most  places 
they  hid  the  arches^and  nothing  appeared  bnt  the 
rtt(te  piers, 

Anciently  there  was  a  draw*bridge,  usefnl  by 
way. of  defence,  and  for  the  admission  of  ships  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  river.  This  was  protected 
by  a  strong  tower.  The  top  of  tfiis  tower,  in  the 
sad  and  turbident  days  of  this  kingdom,  used  to  be 
shambles  of  human  flesh,  and  covered  with  heads 
or  qaarters4>f  unfortunate  partizansl  Even  so  late 
as  the  year  159^  Hentzer,  the  German  travell^^ 
with  the  accuracy  of  his  nation,  counted  on  it 
above  thirty  heads. 

The  learned  J.  Scaltger  also  complains  of  the 
barbarity  of  these  customs.  'The  old  map  of  the 
city  in  1597,  represents  these  heads  in  a  most  hor- 
riWe»«luster. 

■•.In  15M,one  Peter  Corbis,  a  Dutchman,  invented 
the  water  engine  at  llie  south  end  of  the  bridge, 
since  improved  into  excellent  water-works. 

Four  years  after  the  bridge  was  finished,  a  terri- 
ble fire  bega^  at  the  Southwark  end,,  when  multi- 
tfoAoi^oi  people  rushing  out  of  London,  they  were 
hemmed  in,  and  the  fire,  by  some  unaccountable 
reason>  seizing  the  other  end,  above  three  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  peridiedin  the  fkones,  or 
vsef^  drowned-  in  overloading  the  vessels  which 
came  to  their  relief. 

iRron^this  bridge,  Edmund  Osborne,  apprentice 
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to  a  cloth-worker,  and  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  jumped  out  of  the  whidow  of  one  of  the 
houses  into  the  river,  to  save  his  young  liiistress, 
%vhom  he  ajfterwards  manied.  In  her  right  he 
afterwards  possessed  a  great  fortune;  he  was 
sheriff  and  mayor  of  London  between  1574  and 
1582. 

THE    CHVRCII    OF    ST.  MAGNUS,     EASTCUEAF. 

Very  near  to  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge  is 
the  church  of  St.  Magnus.  It  is  probably  a  church 
of  great  antiquity ;  yet  the  first  mention  is  iti 
1433.  It  was  con^med  in  the  great  fire,  but 
within  ten  years  was  restored  in  the  present  hand- 
Borne  style. 

A  little  higher  up,  on  the  left  hand,  is  East- 
cheap,  immortalized  by  Shakspeare,  as  the  place  ^ 
of  rendezvous  of  Sir  John  talstaff  and  his  merry 
companions.  Here  stood  the  Boar's  Head  tavern ; 
the  site  is  now  covered  with  modern  houses,  but 
in  the  front  of  one  is  still  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  sign,  the  Boar's  Head  cut  in  stone.  Notwith- 
standing the  house  is  gone,  we  shall  laugh  at  the 
humour  of  the  jovial  knight,  his  hostess^  Bardolph, 
and  Pistol,  as  long  as  the  descriptive  pages  of  our 
great  dramatic  writer  exist. 

The  renowned  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  wasnc^ 
the  only  one  of  the  royal  f«sfeily>  whose  youthful 
blood  led  them  into  frolic  and  riot.  His  tMrothers 
John,  and  Thomas,  with  their  attendants,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  after  midnight,  raised  mich 
an  uproar,  that  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  tho^ight 
proper  to  interfere.  This  the.  princes  took  as  an 
insult  on  their  dignity.  The  magistrates  were 
convened  by  the  ^lebrated  Chief  Justice  Gaa- 
coigne;  they  stood  on  their  defence,  and  were 
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most  honourably  dismissed,  it  being  proved  that 
tfaejjr.  did  no  more  than  their  dutjr  towards  the 
mamtenapce  of  the  peace. 

From  London  Bridge,  proceeding  northward,  w« 

CSS  up  Fish-street  HiU,  so  named  from  the  num- 
r  of  fishmongers  that  once  dwelt  there.  The 
wares,  Jkc.  sold  at  different  places  thus  conferred 
names  upon  than ;  hence  Bread-street,  the  Poul- 
tiy,  &G.  Gracechurch-street  likewise  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  firom  having  formerly  been 
the  Greiis  or  Hajrmarket^  it  is  now  fcU  erf'  hand* 
some  houses  and  shops,  and  a  place  of  great  trade, 
bein^  the  grand  entrance  near  London  Bridge  into 
Southwark. 

A  little  beyond  Eastcheap  on  the  right  hand  is 
FenchurchHstreet,  so  called  £rom  its  having  been  n 
fen  or  swamp,  occasioned  by  the  overflowmg  of  a 
brook.  It  is  of  a  good  width,  and  runs  in  a  curve 
towards  Aldgate.  Here  is  the  hall  belonguig  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  Denmark  House. 
In  this,  says  HoUinshed,  was  lodged  the  first  Am- 
bassador sent  here  from  the  Emperor  of  Cathaie, 
Muscovia,  and  Russeland.  This  was  the  conse- 
auence  of  the  new  discovery  of  the  White  Sea,  by 
tne  Chancellor.  The  Russian  Company  had  been 
formed  three  yeai;^  previous  to  this  ambassador's 
arrival ;  but  afterwarcb,  when  Russia  was  informed 
of  our  wealth  and  power,  commerce  was  redoubled 
between  the  two  nations. 

In  the  hall  of  Hudson's  Bay  house  is  a  vast  pair 
erf  horns  of  the  Moose  Deer,  which  weigh  fifty-six 
pounds ;  in  another  room  is  the  picture  of  an  elk, 
the  European  morse,  killed  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  which  weighed  1,889 
j>ound.    It  is  now  time  to  return  to 
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THE    MONUMENTj 

*  i. 

Which  is  a  Doric  column,  two  hundred  and  two 
feet  high,  fluted,  and  finished  with  a  trifling  urn  w  ith 
£ames,  instead  of  a  noble  statue  of<Jhe  reigning 
king,  as  the  great  ^architect  proposed/ On  the  west 
•tide  of  the  pedestal  is  a  bass-relief,  cut  by  Gabriel 
Cibber,  in  admirable  taste.  It  represents  emblB- 
matically  the  sad  catastrophe ;  Charles  isseen^sur- 
JTounded  with  Liberty,  Geniu6,^d  Science,  giving 
directions  for  the  restoring  of  the  city,.  Here  the 
^sculptor  found,  luckily,  one  example  to  compll- 
4xient  the  attention  of  the  jthoughtless  monarch  to- 
wards the  good  of. his.  subjects;  for,  during  the 
.  horrors  of  tne  conflagration,  and  after  it  was  sub- 
dued, bis  endeavours  to  stop  the  evil,  and  to 
remedy  the  effect,  were  truly  indefatigable.  The 
king  was  seriously  affected  by  this  csuamlty,  and 
many  emotions  of  piety  and  devotion  were  excited 
in  him.  Tk^ere  was,  for  a  short /time,  great  reason  > 
to  expect  the  fruits  of  this  his  brief  return  to  . 
heaven  :  but  they  were  quickly  blasted  bjr  the  un- 
common wickedness  of  the  people  about  him,  who, 
by  ^very  prophane  witticism  on  the  recent  cala- 
mity, axkd  even  by  suggesting  that  it  was  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  humble  thi^  rebellious  city,  and 
to  prepare  it  for  bis  yoke,  soon  jremoved  every 
good  thought  from  the  royal  breast.  This  noble 
column  was  begun  in  1671  ;  and  finished  in  1677, 
jat  the  expense  of  14,5001.  A  melancholy  period 
of  party  rage :  and  the  inscription  was  per- 
juijtted. 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Pope,  has,  to  use  a 
noetical  phrase,  damned  the  Monument  to  ever- 
lasting rame.  It  is  to  be  observed,  he  wa»  one 
of  those  persons  justly  indignant  at  the  charge  \ 


made  in  the  inscription  it  bears :  viz.  that  the  cit^ 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  papists.  Speaking  of  this 
Monument;  and  the  spot  where  i%  stands^  he  says, 

WTiere  Lryndonfs  column  pointing  at  ^e  skies^ 
like  a  laU  Bally  lifts  lis  kead^  atMi  Iksw 

Bnt,  ^at  as  this  calamity  was,  yet  it  fHroved 
fte  {vovidesKtial  cause  of  putting  a  stop  to  cme  of 
a  far  more  tremendous  nature.  The  plague, 
which,  for  a  series  of  ages,  had,  with  veiy  mort 
intenrals,  visited  oar  capital  in  its  most  dreadful 
forms,  neiTer  appeared  tha[c  again  after  the  re* 
building  of  the  city  ixt  a  more  open  and  aky  man*- 
ner,  which  remoTed  seveml  musances,  which,  if 
fiot  the  actual  origin  of  a  piagve,  was  assuredly 
one  giieat  pabulum  when  it  had  seized  our  streets. 
Almost  opposite  the  pUce  where  the  Monum^it 
now  stanos,  was  a  large  stone  house,  the  habitatioii 
of  £dw;ard,  o«nr  famous  Black  Prince.  In  StoVa 
time  it  had  been  converted  into  an  inn,  and  bore 
the  sign  of  the  Black  Bell. 

This  national  pillar  has  been  distinguished  by 
.suicides  of  a  smgular  kind:  as  on  Thursday 
Jan*  18,  IS  10,  a  Mr.  Lyon  Levi,  a  jeweller  by  pro- 
fession, and  about  50  years  of  age,  chose  to  preci* 
pitate  himself  from  me  top,  in  which,  striking 
against  the  pedestal,  he  was  in  a  manoer  dashed 
in  piecej!,  his  ribs  were  forced  through  his  waist- 
coat, and  he  was  otherwise  mach  disfigured.  In 
tile  &11  be  is  said  to  have  turned  over  and  oyer 
twice  or  thrice. 

But  besides  Mr.  Lyon  Levy,  it  appears  that  two 
other  persons^  have  died  in  the  same  manner.  The 
first  oocunrence  of  this  kind  was  on  the  Q5th  of 
June  1750,  when  a  weaver  either  fell  or  threw 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  Monument.  Hestnick 
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liie  pedestal^  pitched  on-  a  post  in  iShib  Monmnent 
yara>  and  was  ijerribly  {shattered. 

The  second  instance  occurred  in  1788,  when 
one  Thomas  Craddock,  a  baker  of  Shoreditch, 
threw,  himself  from  the  top.  He  was  killed  on  die 
spot,  though  he  cleared  the  pedestal  and  the  iron 
rails.  .»  '  . 

The  fall  from  the  railing  at  ifee  top  to  the  ground, 
IB  about  175  feet  ohI  of  002,  the  sdtitude  of  this 
pillar. 

The  Latin  inscription  ^hicfe  has  j^fJy  ffiven  so 
much  offence,  as  containing  an  unjust  ana  absurd 
charge  upon  the  catholics,  is  to  b^  seen  round  the 
base  of  the  pedestal  near  the  reglcts ;  the  words 
were  expunged  in  the  time  of  James  II.  %ut  very 
lia^lj  re-inscribed  in  the  rdign  of  WiBiam  Ilf . 
They  are  as  follow :       •  • 

"  This  pillasr  -  was  set  up  in  perpeltial  rteiem- 
brance  of  that  mdst  dreadful  burning  of  this  Pr<j- 
testant  city,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  tr^chery 
and  malice  of  the  popish  faction  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  IotC, 
in  ordi^r  to  their  carrying  on  their  hoiirid  plot  for 
extirpating  the  ftotestant  religion  and  oki  Eng- 
Jish  liberty,  and  the  introdufeing  popery  Mid  sla- 


i  public  notiee,  similar  to  this,  'fomteriy  ex- 
tended to  a  house  in 

PUDDING    1*AN^  ;  .      . 

For  as  it  was  here  tlhat  tJie  fire  of  Loilijon  began,^ 
ao  inscription  still  more  outraffeous  th^  the  first, 
for  a  long  time  appeaired  on  the  identical  house  built 
over  the  spot  w«re  the  calamity  ^ommeneed ;  thus, 

^'  Hefe,  by  t^e  permission  of  Hfeaven,  hell 
brohe  loose  upon  this  ^Protestant  city,  Ikom  Ae 
malicioaB  hanos  of  bad>arous  papists,  hj  the  hand 
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of  their  agent  Hubebt  :  who  confessed,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  this  place  declared  this  fact  for  which 
he  was  hanged,  viz.  That  h^e  h^anthe  dreadfiil 
fire  which  is  described  and  perpetuated  on  and  by 
the  neighbouring  pillar,  erected  in  the  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Patience  Ward." 

This  Hubebt,  no  doubt,  was  made  to  confess 
this  crime  out  of  terror,  or  a  derangement  of  his 
senses,  because,,  as  it  is  observed  in  the  Picture  of 

.  London,  no  rational  being  can  entertain  the  notion 
that  the  catholics,  or  any  religious  sect,  could  wil- 
fully have  perpetrated  so  horrible  a  deed.;  nor 
can  so  much  credit  be  given  to  human  foresight, 
as  for  it  to  be  concluded  that  a  fire,  which  broke 
out  in  a  single  bouse,  could  upon  this,  rather  than 
upon  other  occasion?!  have  extended  its  ravages  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner. 

But  relative  to  the  inscribed  house  in  Pudding 
Laoe ;  whether  its  inhabitants  were  really  incom- 
moded by  the  number  of  persons  who  came  to 
view  it,  or  not,  it  has  been  for  a  considerable  time 
past  comi^etelyx^noved. 

Before  we  quit  the  jnonument,  a  more  particular 
descripti(m  may  not  be  imamusing  to  strangers. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  built  the  pillar  with  the 
best  Portland  Stone.  It  is  202  feet  m  height  .firom 
the  granndy-and  15  feet. in  diameter.  It  stands  on 
a  pedestal  £1  feet  high,  and  40  in  circumferepce, 
which  supj>ort  a  beautiful  blazing  urn  of  gilt  brass. 
Within  this  pillar  is  a  large  staircase  of  black 
marble^  eontaining  S45  steps,  each  measuring  6 
inches  thick,  And  10  inches  and  half  broad.  The 
front  of  the  pedestal-on  the  west  side  of  thephnth 
is  adoped  with  a  veiy  curious  emblem  in  alto-relief, 
denoting  the  destruction  and  restoration  of  the 
jcity.    The  first  female  figure  represents  the  cit|r 

^  f)(  London ,  at  her  back  many  houses  in  a  biaa^ 
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and  she  sitting  on  the  ruins  in  a  languishing  and 
.<lisconsolate  posture^  with  her  head  dejected,  her 
hair  dishevelled^  h^  h^nd  carelessly  l^ing  on  her 
sword,  and  the  cap  of  maintenance  lying  at  her 
aide ;  behind,  is  Time,  gradually  raising  her  up^ 
at  her  side,  a  woman,  genjdy  touching  her  with 
pne  Jiand,  whilst  a  winged,  sceptre  in  the  othei^ 
dictates  her  to  regard  the  goddesses,  in  the  clouds^ 
.  she  with  the  cornucopia  denoting  plenty,  and  that 
T  with  the  palm-braneh,  peac6.    At  her  feet  a  bee- 
hive, shewing  that  by  industry  and  application 
j  the   greatest  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted. 
Behind  Time,  are  divers  citii:ens  e^oalting  ^t  hi$ 
^endeavours  to  restore  her ;  and .  beneath,  in  the 
jnidst  of  the  ruins,  is  a  /Dragon,  who,  as  supporter 
jof  the  city-arms,  withliis  paw  endeavours  to  pro- 
serve  the  same.    Opposite  the  city,  on  an, elevated 
pavement,  ^t^ds  Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit, 
with  a  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a  truncheon  in  his 
hand,  ^nd  approaching  her,  commands  three  of 
the  ascendants  to  descend  to  her  relief.    The  fir^t 
represents  Science,  with  a  winged  head,  and  circles 
-of  naked  boys  dancing  thereon ;  and  in  her  hand, 
.  Nature,  with  her  numerous  breasts,  ready  to  give 
assistance  to   all.    The  secood  is  Arphitecture, 
.with  a  plan  in  one  hand,  a  square  and  a  pair  of 
compasses  in  the  other.     The  third  is  Liberty, 
waymg  her  hand  in  the  air,   shewing  her  joy  ,at 
the  ple^iag  prospect  of  the  city's  recovery.    Be- 
hind the  King  is  his  brother,  Jthe  Djafee  of  York, 
with  a  garland  in  one  hand  to  crown  the  rising 
city,  and  a  sword  in  the  other  for  her  defence. 
The  two  figures: behind,  are  Justice  and  Fortitude; 
the  former  with  a  coronet,  and  the  .latter  with  a 
.reined  lion.      Under  the  royal    payement  lieth 
.  Envy,  enawing  upon  a^  heait,  and  emitting  pesti- 
,  jfejrous  t&jnes  from  her  inven^med ,  mouth-   .Ja  the 
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«})ermost  port  of  the  plii^  die  jecemstnictioQ 
TO  the  citjr  is  lepreseDted  by  bnilders  and  lidboisreis 
at  vrark  open  hottses.  The  wkde  onbiem  is  finely 
imagined,  and  executed  as  well;  Hie  north  and 
ftouth  sides  of  the  pedestal  have  each  a  Latin  im* 
icription,  one  describing  the  desolation  of  the  city 
laid  in  ashes  by  the  fire  in  1666,  and  the  other^ 
ils  glorious  restoration* 

hOm>Oif    STONJ&. 

Higher  Hip  to  the  left  is  Csoinon^treet,  in  which, 
against  St.  Swithin's  diurch^  on  the  northHsdde  of 
t£e  st^reet,  we  meet  with  tfiis  singular  piece  of 
antiqaity,  "  preserved  so  long  that  nobody  can 
tell  eitliDer  ils  origin  or  use."  Some  say  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Britons;  others  to  the  Romans. 
Some  believe  it  to  be  a  relic  of  Heatiien  super- 
stition; whilst  others  contend  that  it  was  a 
standard  firom  which  the  Romans  computed  their 
miles.  Some  conjecture,  from  Jack  Cade,  Ae 
Kentish  rebel,  striking  this  stone  with  his  swoid, 
and  then  declaring  that,  ^'  Now  is  Mortimer  Lord 
of  this  city/'  that  he  considered  this  act  as  a  con- 
firmation of  his  airthority ;  and  all  proclamations 
were  delivered  to  the  people  from  it.  This  stone 
has  beep,  ^id  still  continues  to  be,  preserved  with 
great  care.  It  is  now  cased  with  anotiier  stone, 
cut  hollow  ;  so  that  the  ancient  <meaAay  be  open 
to  the  inspection .  of  the  curioud  without  bemg 
exposed  to  injury. 

CANNON   STKBKT, 

Is  ft  corruption  of  Canmckisv  Candlmick^^treet^ 
as  taking  its  name  from  being  the  residence  of 
eandle-makefs,  whose  trade  in  the  days  of  super- 
stition wfts  of  great  consideration.  In  this  street, 
also  many  weavers  of  wooUencIoth  were  settled  in 
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bannesS)  having  been  brought  from  Flanders  by 
Edward  IIL  and  their  meetings  were  held  in  me 
chnrch-yard  of  St.  Lawrence  Poultney.  Those  of 
Brabant,  met  in  S't.  Mary  Somerset's  church-y^d 
in  ThaiBtes-street.  There  were  then  in  Cannon- 
str^t,  says  Stow,  **  weavers  of  dmpeiy,  tapery 
andnapery/'  -        " 

Opposite  ClementVlane  in  Cannon*street  is 
MartinVlane,  containing  the  parish  church  of 
"St;  Martin  Organ  This  parish  having  been 
united  to  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  diurch,  has  long  been  let  to  a  body 
of  French  protestants,  in  communion  with  the 
Episcopal  church  of  England,  where  the  liturgy 
of  the  same  is  read,  and  a  sermon  in  the  Frencn 
laliguage  preached  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon. 
We  regret  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  ability 
of  M.  Abanzit,  the  present  minister,  and  the  ad- 
vaiitBges  attending  such  an  opjJortunity  of  improv- 
kig  in  the  French  language,  this  church  is  not  so 
well  attended  as  the  few  others  that' remain  in 
l^tal  Fields  and  elsewhere.  Within  a  period 
not  exceeding  a  century,  tfeere  were  about  twenty 
Ff^nch  chapels  in  Spital  Fields  and  its  vicinity, 
wfcich  in  coiiseqtience  of  tbe  intermarriages  of 
the  descendants  of  the  refugees  with  the  natives, 
have  for  some  time  past  been  reduced  to  two. 

A  house  in  Martin's-lane,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Beauchamp,  was  afterwards  the 
town  residence  of  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Ciooked-lane,  near  this  spot,  was  rendered  re- 
markable HI  !560>  wtien  the  bursting  of  a  musket 
exploded  a  barrel  of  gun-powder,  wnich  destroyed 
Ae  house  of  Adrian  Arter,  a  Dutchman,  and  four 
others,  tibijpew  dotirn  a  part  of  the  church- wail,  and 
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•broke  all  the  windows^  besides  killing  eight  men 
aad  a  woman^  and  wounding  several  others. 

^-ishmonoer's  hai^i*. 

At  «  .small  distance  westward  from  London 
JBri4ge,  is  a  very  handsome  building,  ^rei^ed  since 
the  ruin  of  the  Old  Hall  by  fire.  It  Qommands  a 
fine  view  of  the  water  and  the  bridge.  In  the 
Court-room,;  are  several  pictures  of  the  various 
sorts  of  vendible  fishes ;  Dut^  perhaps  the  befit 
description  of  this  noble  hall,  is  to  oe  found  in 
4the  foflowing  account  of  an  entertainment  recently 
given  by  the  Fishmonger's  Company  to  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  written  by  a  Ibreign  gentle- 
man, wno  accompanied  her  there. 

His  narration  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  dated 
.  irom  Hammersmith,  "  I  mustnow"  says  he, ."  give 
you  some  account  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  days 
that  I  have  passed  here.  On  the  evening  pr^ 
ceding  it,  I  had  orders  from  the  Margravme  to 
attend  her  at  Hammersmith  the  next  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  for  what  purpose  I  was  not  in- 
formed. 1  have  often  given  you  a  description  of 
that  dfclightful  spot.  If  you  except  Park-place 
and  Riiihmond,  I  believe  few  situations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  afibrd  a  more  delightful 
prospect.  I  found  the.  noble  large  beech-tree 
next  the  river,  which  c6nceals  the  view  of  the 
house  only  to  render  the  transient  prospect  of  it 
jnore  charming,  surrounded  with  tables,  decked 
out  ^^  with  a  princely  magnificence.  In  a  short 
.  time  after  my  arrivAl^  I  beheld  a  sight  perfectly 
new  to  me,  and  which  made  me  think  1  was  ac- 
tually present  atone  of  those  splendid  Venetian 
festivals,  with  which  my  fancy,  has  been  so  oft^n 
charmed  in  description,    Neptune  W£^  in  the  act 
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oi  driving  on  the  stream  with  his  trident— or,  to 
speak  like  a  common  man— it  was  the  tide  of 
flood  when  the  river  was  suddenly  covered  with 
l>oats  and  magnificent  barges*    The  neighbouring 
.echoes  were  roused  with  the  lively  sound  of  music, 
.adapted  to  the  occasion,  which  continued. playing 
most  delightfully  until  4;he  ilodlla  reached  our 
shore.    At  length,  the  principal  barge  landing 
near  the  tree  before-menticmed,  was  saluted  by  a 
general  discharge  of  our  little  platform  of  artillery. 
'  Amidst  these  confused  sounds  of  cannon,  horns 
and  clarinets,  I  observed  about  thirty  gentlemen, 
and  more  than   twice   that    number   of  ladies, 
coming    on  shore,    all  most  elegantly  dressed.  ' 
Their  Highnesses  preceded  this  numerous  party 
and  led  it  towards  the  tables  spread  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
»ow  requested  to  place  themselves  at  them.    There 
was,  likewise;  a  table  set  out  for  thesix-and<«thirty 
watermen  who  rowed  the  barge.      These  were 
all  uniformly  clothed,  with  caps  and  tassels,  white 
.  jackets,  and  silver  badges,  embossed  with  the  arms 
of  the  company  they  belonged  to.    Their  table, 
as  you  may  imagine,  was  well  supplied  with 
liquors,  and  they  emptied  their  bottles  veiv  dex- 
terously, amidst  repeated  huzzas.    When  tne  re- 
past was  finished,  1  was  invited,  with  the  rest  of 
.the  Margrave's  court,  to  attend  their  Highnesses 
in  the  prmcipal  barge,  and  by  the  vigorous  exer^ 
tions  of  our  spiritea.  boatmen,  we  soon  passed  the 
bridges  of  Chelsea,  Westminster,  and  Blackfriars. 
The  passage  .was  so  exceedinffly  pleasant,  that  I 
thought  it  a  very  short  one.   '1  passed  the  time  in 
.conversation  with  theiadies  who  sat  next  me,  who 
were  so  oolite  as  to  take  great  pains  to  understand 
jne,  as  1,  on  my  part  did  to  make  myself  under- 
4«l;Qod^  and  iamuse  them.    The  numerous  villas, 
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Sard^is,  and  pleasant-  prospects  which  pnsfsented 
lemselres  on  either  bank^  as  our  wdl-loaded  bat 
iiimble  boat  glided  down  the  stream,  iforntsbed 
sufficient  topics  for  discourse.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  approach  to  London,  which  affords  a 
grander  point  of  view  than  that  which  is  seen 
after  passing  Chelsea,  on  drawipg  riigh  to  West- 
minster-bridge. You  then  behold,  in  a  cle^  and 
extensive  perspective,  the  dome  of  ^t.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, and  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  Fields,  two  of  die  most  remarkable 
structures  of  this  immense  itietropolis.  Our  barge 
stopped  on  our  arrival  at  London-bridge.  Our 
conductors  here  desired  us  to  land,  and  led  us 
through  a  passage,  not  indeed  a  very  elegant  one, 
into  a  noble  and  spacious  building ;  arrived  at 
which,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  ushered  into 
separate  apartments.  We  were  first  conduct^ 
into  a  large  closet,  in  which  were  deposited  our 
hats  and  canes;  and  certain  very  necessary  ac- 
commodations were  shown  to  us  placed  behind  a 
large  green  curtain.  These  points  being  settled 
wiui  all  proper  decorum,  we  were  introduced  into 
the  couit  of  assistants,  and  at  last  into  the  hall, 
where  we  were  to  be  banquetted.  This  room, 
trtiich  was  very  spacious,  was  more  remarkable 
than  any  we  had  hitherto  seen.  It  was  of  a  rec- 
tmagokur  form,  and  regularly  proportioned,  of  the 
height  nearly  of  the  saloon  at  Marli,  the  windows 
were  towards  the  river,  very  lofty,  and  threw  a 
clear  and  agreeable  light  over  the  whole  hall.  The 
hall  was  itself  enGompassed  by  a  very  neat  gal- 
lery. It  was  capable  of  containing  an  assem- 
blage of  several  hundred  people.  It  had  at  one 
end  a  handsome  orchestra.  After  having  viewed 
every  part  of  the  hall  we  rejoined  the  ladies,  soon 
after  which,  dinner  was  am^unced  to  be  en  the 
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tabl€.  Represent  to  yourself  a  table  of  the  figure 
of  a  horse-woe^  placed  in  the  middle  of  this  lar^ 
hall,  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
covers,  the  president  of  the  entertainment  seated 
in  an  old-fashioned  state  chair  at  the  head  of  it. 
On  his  right  hand  sate  the  Margravine  and  her 
little  court,  with  the  gentlemen ;  on  his  left  his 
own  lady  and  the  other  ladies  belonging  to  the 
company.  To  give  you,  once  for  all,  an  idea  of 
a  good  £aglish  dinner,  I  must  inform  you,  that 
after  some  tureens  of  excellait  turtle  soup,  as 
highly  seasoned  as  the  cooks  were  able  to  send  it 
.  in,  came  the  first  course,  which  consisted  aitirely 
of  the  dioicest  fish ;  salmon,  trout,  turbot,  with 
lobster  and  other  sauces.  The  second  course  om- 
sisted  of  game  of  several  sorts,  particularly  ^  buck 
venison,  tne  fiit  of  which  is  so  ddioious,  and  this 
heightened  with  currant  jelly.  The  third  course 
was  coanposed  of  tarts,  puddings,  creams,  8&c.  fol- 
hovred  by  a  fine  desert  of  every  kind  of  fruit  which 
England  could  furnish,  and  which  really  appeared 
veiy  delicate ;  some  noble  pine  apples  of  exqui^i^e 
flavour,  excellent  ices,  and  some  of  the  best  wines 
which  FVance  and  Spain  produce.  I  must  not 
forget,  in  the  detail  of  this  dinner,  its  respectubie 
Mdeboardj  which  was  an  English  baron^  an  immense 
piece  of  roast  beef,  placed  on  a  table  appropriated 
to  the  putpose,  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  over  which 
wei^  dispteyed  the  colours  of  Great  Britain.  I 
was  much  diverted,  during^  the  tkne  of  dinner, 
with  observing  our  waiters,  who  performed  their 
office  with  much  gravity  of  deportment  and^  dili- 
gence of  attention.  They  were  *tbree  or  four  in 
number,  and  were  beadles  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, ^o  wore  a  clumsy  sort  of  gown,  the  livery 
of  their  crffice.  A  still  more  strikkig  object  ar. 
rested  my  attentioa.    It  was  a  disagreeable  figure. 
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coarsely  carved  in  wood,  and  painted,  representing 
A  man  of  a  resolute  hard-favoured  countenance, 
Jbiolding  a  naked  dagger  in  his  hand.  This  colos- 
sus, as  I  may  be  allowed  to  style  it,  was  placed  in 
a  spacious  niche  behind  the  president's  chair ;  I 
was  not  at  ease,  after  I  had  hrst  espied  it,  till  I 
was  informed  whom  it  represented*  A  person 
fiear  me  was  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me,  that 
it  was  the  statue  of  William  Walworth,  Lord 
Mayor  of'  London,  and  in  his  time  belonging  to 
the  company  at  whoae  hall  we  had  the  honour  of 
vdining.  This  Walworth,  in  tb£  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  Tyler,  the 
leader  of  a  numerous  body  of  rebels,  who  reduced 
the  court,  and  city  of  LcHidon,  to  great  straits. 
The  dagger  with  which  this  eminent  stroke  of 
justice  was  effected,  Jias  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  is  produeed  oujt  of  its  scabbard  upon  occasions 
like  ;that  we  were  eekbrating.  'Piom  this  .and 
other  similar  circumstances,  you  may  suppose, 
perhaps,  that  this  magnificent  entertainment  was 
given  by  some  a»cient  order  of  knighthood  :  well, 
-tell  me,  wbait  order  you  suppose  it  to  be — it  is 
cartainly  a  very  ancient  order,  perhaps  as  ancient 
as  any  in  London,  and  one  .to  which  .this  gneat 
metropolis,  in  all  probability,  owes  the  foundation 
of  its  greatness,  and  in  which  the  first  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  nay  kings  theinselves,  and  the 
^princes  of  the  biood  royS,  have  been  ambitious 
to  have  their  names  enroiled. — You  are  at  no  loss 
jiow  to  guess — I  think  you  .are;  and  I  must  tell 
you  it  is  the  c6mpanv  ikjishmongers,  that  is  to  say, 
the  dealers  in  fish,  who  enjoy  certain  very  valuable 
privileges  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  the  river 
Thames.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  companies  of 
J:he  city  of  London,  and  the  amount  of  its  re- 
;Kei)iue.s  is  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  membeic^  of 
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it;  but  in  all  probabilitf,  it  i&  not  I^s  than  two 
-or  three  millions  of  Rench  money.  The  com- 
4>any  is  well  known  to  have  estates  in  Ireland  ^f 
.about  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand  aores  of  land. 
It  is  further  known,  that  this  their  ^eat  wealth 
is  expended,  in  the  best  manner  possible.  It  is 
not  wasted  in  good  eatings  but  the  greater  part 
^of  it  is  >  employed  in  providing  for  me  comfort 
and  relief  of  the  inferior  classes  of  boatmen  and 
fishermen,  their  wives  and  families,  for  the  educa- 
^tion  of  their  orphan  children,  and  to  aiford  succour 
and  support  to  such  manlbers  of  th^^ir  body  as 
from  Ola  age,,  or  misfortunes  in  trade,  stand  in 
need  of  it.  When  the  Margrave  made  a  purchase 
of  the  diarming  villa  and  land  which  he  possesses 
at  Hammersmith,  and  signified  a  wish  to  be  en- 
jroUed  a  member  of  their  body,  the  company  not 
only  readily  complied  with  his  request,  .but  caused 
a  gold  medal  to  be  stnuck  on  the  occasion ;  on 
one  side  of  which  are  theairms  of  the  x^omp^my, 
.and  on  the  other  the  day  and  year  of  admission, 
with  this  legend,  He  married  an  English  woman : 
They  adoptm  Mm  a  brother.  Tbe  .chairman  had 
«been  upwards  of  two  hours  in  conversation  with 
the  Margravine,  who  discoursed  him  with'  all  ihat 
.amiable  and  noble  frankness  and  affability  so  pe- 
wculiar  to  her  natural  disposition,  and  which^  no 
communication  with  courts  or  the  world  has  been 
able  to  change  in  any  respect,  when  he  begged 
permission  to  leave  his  seat,  that  he  might  go 
^ound.the  table  to  inquire  how  the  guests  bad 
fared.  He  came  to  me  amongst  others^  aoid  saifl, 
*'  /  hope  you  have  made  a  tolerable  dinner f*  I  re- 
plied, that  I  had  really  never  made  a  better.  After 
tliis  ceremonial,  several  large  silver  ewers  were 
placed  o^  the  table  filled  with  rose  water,  in  which 
the  guests  dipped  the  ends  of  their  napkins ;  (for 
at  these  great  entertaioments  the  napkin  is  in* 
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Irodaced  as  a  luxury ;)  and  I  can  assure  you,  tbis 
ablution  after  the  eastern  fashion,  is  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  that  can  be  imagined.  As  it  was 
known  that  the  Margrave,  though  become  a  tnte 
Briton,  is  no  friend  to  drinking,  the  jfoAmow^ers 
▼ery  politely  declined  promotmg  the  drinking 
"  toasts.  In  honour  and  remembrance  of  this  day 
of  festivity,  we  who  were  foreigners  attending 
upon  the  Margrave,  received,  each  of  us,  a  small 
book  elegantly  printed,  containing  an  exact  list 
•of  the  several  sorts  of  fish  taken  in  the  Tliames, 
with  the  limes  in  which  they  are  reckoned  to  be 
in  season.  Whilst  we  retired  to  drink  our  coffee 
in  an  adjoining  room,  the  hall  we  dined  in  was 
deo^ated,  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  changed  into  a  ball-room.  The  master 
of  die  company  excused  himself  from  opening 
the  ball  on  account  of  his  years,  and  his  place 
was  well  supplied,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  by 

the  Duke  de  P- and  the  Viscount  de  G — — , 

who  danced  with  much  grace  and  ease.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  wives,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  these  nohlejishmongers,  dancinff  with  the 
grandees  of  Spain,  French  dukes,  and  German 
princes,  and  this  charming  frtu»^  of  equality, 
was  the  more  delightful,  as  it  was  conducted  with- 
out any  thing  that  could  scandalize  decorum^  or 
good  taste. 

THE   STEKL   YARD.    , 

A  little  to  the  West  of  Fishmonger's-liall.  This 
was  a  most  noted  quay  for  the  landing  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  ojher  grain ;  cables,  masts,  tar,  flax,  hemp, 
linea  cloth,  wainscot,  wax,  steel,  and  other  mer- 
chandize, imported  by  the  Easterlings,  or  Gcr-^ 
mans.  Here  was  the  Guildhalda  Teutonicomm, 
Staple  Hoff,  ox  QuiMhall  of  Aose  people.    They 
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weie  our  mastars  io  the  art  of  commerce^  and 
^ttled  here  even  before  the  ekTenth  century. 

After  several  revocations  and  regoiewals  of  the 
dciarter,  the  house,  in  1697,  waa  shut  up,  by  our 
irise  and  patriotic  queen,  and  the  .German  innabi- 
tants  expelled  the  kingdom. 

At  this  time,  it  is  the  great  repository  of  the 
impiorted  iron,  whidi  furnishes  our  metropolis 
with  that  necessary  material.  The  quantity  "of 
bars,  that  fill  the  yards  and  warehouses  of  thia 
Quarter,  strike  with  astonishment  the  most  indif- 
ferent beholder.  Next  to  the  waterside  are  two 
eagles,  with  imperial  crowns  round  tlieir  necks, 
placed  on  two  columns.  In  Turawheel-lane,  wind- 
mg  from  Dowgate  to  Gannon-street,  formerly 
stood  the  Erber,  a  vast  house  or  palace.  Edwara 
III.  for  it  is  not  traced  higher,  granted  it  to  one 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Scroopes ;  from  them 
it  fell  to  the  Nevills.  Richard,  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick,  possessed  it,  and  lodged  here  his  father, 
the  earl  of  Salisbury^  with  five  hundred  men,  in 
the  famous  congress  of  barons,  in  the  year  1458, 
in  which  Hemy  VI.  may  be  said  to  have  been 
virtually  deposed.  It  often  changed  masters: 
Richara  III.  repaired  it,  in  whose  time  it  was 
called  the  King  s  Palace.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pullison,  mayor,  in  1584;  and  afterwards 
dignified  by  being  the  residence  of  our  illustrious 
navigator.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Neither  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, nor  any  other  antiquaiian  in  our  recollection, 
seem  to  have  an  idea,  that  the  name  of  this  great 
bouse,  might  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
EArbar,  which  signifies,  honourable. 
^Cold  Harbour,  so  called  firom  its  bleak  si- 
tuation, is  a  narrow  lane,  now  principally  form- 
ed of  warehouses,  though  anciently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  great,  and  the  scene  of  luxurious  fes- 
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tivity.  A  magnificent  miansion  is  said  to  have 
stood  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  £dward  die 
Second.  It  afterwards-  became  the  property  of 
Sir  John  PonnteQey,  whence  it  took  tne  name  of 
Pountency's  Inn.  The  town  habitations  of  great 
men  were  generally  called  inns.  In  1397,  it  was 
the  ina  ot  John  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  gave  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  tO' his  kalf*br6thery  king 
RicbaFd  the  Second,  In  1410,  Henry  the  Four£ 
granted  this  palace  to  his  son,  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  permitted  him  to  stock  his  cellars- 
with  wine,  duty  free.  After  passing  through  vari- 
ous hands,  it  was  given  to  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Dur^ 
ham,  as  a  compensation  for  Durham  Place.  After: 
he  was  deposed,  it  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Shrewsbury* 
house. 

MERCHANT  TAYLOR*S  HALL^ 

In  Suffolk  lane,  was  founded  in  1651,  by  a  com- 
pany of  merchant  taylors,  and  kept  in  a  house 
called  the  manor  of  the  Rose,  that  belonged  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham,  till  it  was  con- 
sumed by  the  great  fire,  after  which  the  present 
edifice  was  erected  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  commodi* 
.  ous  spacious  building,  supported  in  the  east  by 
stone  pillars,  that  form  a  handsome  cloister,  cob- 
taining  apartments  for  the  jishers.  Adjoining  is  the 
chapel,  and  the  library  TweU  ftimisiied.  Three 
hundred  boys  receive  a  classical  education,  one 
third  of  them  gratis,  and  the  rest  for  a  very  small 
!stipend.  It  is  esteemed  an  excellent  seminary,  and 
sends  several  scholars  annually  to  St.  John's,  Ox- 
ford, in  which  there  are  forty-six  feUowships,  be» 
longing  to  it. 
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VINTNEBS  HALL 

Stands  fkcing  Thames-street^  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  London-bridge.    The  gate  is  distinguished 
by  the  figure  of  Baeehii»  bestriding  his  tun.     In 
the  great  Hally  is  a  good  pictiure  of  Sir  Martin  on 
a  Wbit«  Horse,  dindin^  bis  cloak  with  our  Savi-^ 
oiiry  who  appeared  to  him  in,  as  is  said,  the  year 
337.     It  was  called  the  manor  of  the  Vintre.    The 
Vintner's  or  Vintonner's  were  incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.    They  were  originally  divi- 
ded into  Vinetarii  and  Tabernarii ;  the  first  im- 
ported the  wine,  the  others  kept  taverns,  antd  sold 
It.    From  the  first  institution  of  this  company  till 
1711,  it  had  produced  not  fewer  than  fourteen 
Lord  Mayors,  many  of  whom  had  been  keepers  of 
taverns,  and  accumulated  wealthy  notwithstanding 
that,  for  a  very  long  period^  wine  was  not  sold 
for  moie  than  a  shilling  the  gallon. 

Njear  Vintner's  Hall,  stood  the  college  or  alms- 
houses^ founded  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard 
Whittington;  he  also  rebuilt  the  church  of  St* 
Michael  Royal. .  This  great  man  was  thrice 
buried,  first  in  the  chiurch- ne  bad  built,  till  by  the 
sacrilege  of  Thomas  Mounteen  the  rector,  who 
expected  to  find  great  riches  in  his  tomb,  it  was 
broke  op^,  and  the  body  robbed  of  the  lead  that 
enclosed  it.'  In  the  next  reign,  the  corpse  was 
taken  up  again,  to  renew  a  d^ent  covering,  and 
then  buried  a  third  time.  Sir  Richard  had  been 
three>  some  say  fimr  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
in  1307,  1406,  and  1419. 

WORCBSTBB   PLACB. 

Mr«  Pennant  says,  stood  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  Vintner's-haO,  the  house  of  the  ferocious  John 
TiptoA^  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Lord  High  trea- 
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surer  of  England  in  1470.  While  in  Ireland,  he 
cruelly  destroyed  two  in&nts  of  the  Desmond 
family.  ,  His  cruelty  also  in  1470,  to  twenty  gen- 
tlemen and  yeomen  taken  at  sea  near  Southsmm* 
ton,  was  ot  the  most  savage  description.  He 
was  however  at  length  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
Great  Earl  of  Warwick,  soon  after  lhal>  King 
maker,  as  he  was  oalled,  bad  quitted  the  cause  of 
Edward.   ' 

DOWGATE,  THKEE  CRANBS,  &C. 

Beyond  the  Steel-yards  is  Dowgate,  now  a  fdace 
of  little  note.  Here  stood  one  of  the  Roman 
gates,  through  which  was  the  way  for  passengers, 
who  took  boat  at  the  Trajectus,  or  ferry,  into  the 
continuation  of  the  military  way  towards  Dover. 

Near  Dowgate  runs  con.cealea  into  the  Thames 
the  ancient  Wal-brook,  or  river  of  Wclhi^  men- 
tioned in  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  college 
of  St.  Martin-le-Grand.  It  rises  to  the  north  of 
Moorfields,  and  passed  through  London,  Wall,  be- 
tween Bishopsgate  and  Moorgate,  and  ran  durough 
the  city;  for  a  long  time  it  was.  quite  eiqposed, 
and  had  over  it  several  bridges^  which  were  main- 
tained by  the  priors  of  certain  Bsligious  houses, 
and  others.  Between  to  and  three  centuries  ago 
it  was  vaulted  over  with  brick  ;  &e  top  paved, 
and  formed  into  the  street^  called  Wal-brook;  and, 
for  a  long  time  past,  known  only  by  name* 

The  Three  Cranes,  in  the  Vintry,  was  the  next 
wharf,  which,  in  old  times,  by  royal  order,  was  al* 
lotted  for  the  landing  of  winea,  as  the  name  im* 
]ports.  The  Cranes  were  the  three  machines  used 
tor  the  landing  of  the  wines. 

In  the  adjacent  lane  was  the  Painted  Tavern, 
famous  as  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  II.  In 
this  neighbourhood  was  the  gitat  house,  caUed  the 


Whstnt,  with  ^mrt;  vne^ioaRdts  'bmMib.  itepe,  ria 
Ml4f  resdded  Sbr  Jolm  Ohori^  kxrd  mtot^  aoi 
cubMUeoftheToMT.  Ihit  tlienttievfiJbiefeM^- 
iiig  lof  another  -onmer,  ^  Henrjr  FSjCOid,  vinteer^ 
ioid  nwjror  in  lSd6^  diiiBt  nsit  l>e  iomoWsn,  yA», 
^*  in  one  4ajr  did  45a]iiptu0iig)7  feut  Slrnvd  9d&g 
of  England,  John  king  of  France,  the  img  m 
CSpces  (then  writed  in  EngieEod)^  Dsyid  Idnn;  of 
SeotB,  fid  ward  piiiaoe  of  Wski,  with  anany  9inM&- 
Kien,  'md  •cftbexs:  and  afibet^  ihe  ^lajfid  Hetojr 
Pk«d  kept  highail'agaiiurt  all  oonnnengwhosoeacib 
lliat  VKre  wtiihig  tx>  play  4Ert;  dice  sad  iiazaid.  In 
like  saanner  i^  lady  Maigaret,^  hk  wile,  SAA  also . 
kerae  her  chamb^  to  <be  seme  intsnf 

Dowgate  Hill  is  «t pteBent  occupied  OD«aoh  side 
with  wflErehouses.  Heve  it  is  «aid  llie  obk  (MrwnMiid 
donation  of  John  BiicUes,  of  bi^ad  and  cheese  ^ 
the  poor  is  still  distributed  with  the  ceremony  en* 
joined ;  for  instance,  the  peison  who  gives  it  away 
stands  on  the  heanh  of  the  ajNiitment.  l^e  pious 
atieiliorf  of  the  Pernor  and  lus  wife  is  drank  in  a 
cup  oJP  aack,  and  a  Latin  gsade  is  pMoouneed  ^m 
Ibe  ooefision. 

This  being  a  rifling  donati<m  b  probaMy  'ihe 
reascm  why  it  is  preserved,  at  a  tkne  wh<^  it  is 
notorious  that;  numerous  legacies,  and jpiooi  foan* 
AMions,  for  insrtractingdieigncmuit  and  soding  the 
lafim,  ha^e  been  'most  shamefully  embe2E2ded,  and 
suppressed  by  thoHe  puMic  bodies,  mostly  09fjMH 
potions,  whom  liie  benevolence  of  oar  ferefalmni 
led  ifa^n  to  suppose  they  mi^t  most  sadidy  eof 
trust  with  the  •distribation  ot  ibeir  alms.  In 
Fnmce^  where  the  govemement  do  not  'stand  in 
need  of  <;ol:porate  bMies  for  dsdtwnpurpeies,  they 
not 'cm^f  sanction,  but  appear  te  have  taken  apoin 
1ilenlse^res  ^Aie  te^mnbtniy  for  the  fnoper  eKeeit* 
tion  of  legacies,  lliiais  an  essential  impfonrefiNM 

T 
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upon  an  ancient  statute  in  this  country,  made  merely 
to  prevent  people  irom  making  their  property 
over,  to  the  church.  We .  do  not  hear  that  the 
,catholic  religion,  as  it  may  now  belaid  to  be  truly 
reformed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  suffers  even 
the  founding  of  chantries,  &c.  for  saying  masses  for 
the  dead. 

A  chantry  was  usually  a-  small  chapel,  or  parti- 
ctikr  altar  m  a  cathedral  or  parish  church  endowed 
with  lands  or  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
priest  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and  his 
iriends.  Prayers  for  souls  departed  were  the 
genial  object  of  all  obitSy  anniversaries,  &c. 
Chantries,  so  much  were  they  favoured  by  govern- 
ment, might  be  found  by  licence  from  the  king, 
without  the  consent  of  the  ordinary ;  the  letter  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  interfere. 

TOWER  ROYAL,  NEAR  CLOAK  LANE. 

The  origin  of  this  palace  is  extremely  doubtful. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Henrjr  I.  and,  according  to  Stow,  was  the  residence 
of  King  Stephen;  however,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  it  was  only  a  simple  tenemenjt  held  by 
one  Simon  Beawmes..  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Royal,  and  the  Inn  Royal, 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  king.  .  It  had 
bejen  given  to  the  college  of  St.  Stephen,  W^t- 
minster,  but  having  again  reverted  to  tne  crown  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  it  was  called  The  .Queen's 
Wardrobe.  It  must  have  been  a  plaqe  of  gr^t 
strength  ;  for,  when  the  rebels,  under  Wat  Tyler, 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Tower,  aqd 
fprced  from  ihence  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  every  other  victim  to  their  barbarity',  this  place 
remained  secure.  Hither  the  princess  Joan,  the 
rojial  mother,  retireid  during  the  time  the  rebels 
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were  committing  every  excess  in  all  parts  of  the 
town  ;  and  here  the  youthful  monarch  found  hdr, 
after  he  had^  by  his  trohderfnl  cahnness  and  pru- 
dence^  put  an  ead  to  this  pestilential  insurrection. 

In  this  tower  Richard,  in  1386,  lodged,  when  his 
royal  guest,  Leon  III*  king  of  Armenia,  who  had 
been  expelled  his  kingdom  by  the  Turks,  took  re-v 
fuge  in  England.  Richard  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  munificence,  loaded  him  with  gifts,  atid 
settled  on  the  unfortunate  prijice  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year  for  life.  After  two  months  stay,  he 
returned  into  France,  where  he  also  met  with  a 
reception  suitable  to  his  rank  ;  and  dying  at. Paris, 
in  1393,  was  interred  in  the  Celestms,  where  his 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen.   . 

Such  was  the  insignificance  to  which  this  once 
famous  place  was  at  length  reduced,  that  long 
before  the  great  fire  of  London,  its  remains  had 
been  converted  into  warehouses  and  stables.  The 
fire,  however,  swe^t  away  every  vestige  above 
ground,  though  since  that  period  the  remains  of 
arches,  foundations,  &c.  are  to  be  seen  in  several 
cellars  in  that  neighbourhood. 

QUEENHITHE,  PAINTER  STAINERS'  HALL. 

The  original  name,  Mr.  Pennant  says,  was 
Edred's  Hithe,  and  possibly  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxon3.  This  was  one  of  the  places  for  large 
boats  and  even  ships  to  discharge  their  lading,  as 
there  was  a  drawbridge  on  one  part  of  London 
bridge  occasionallv  pulled  up  to  admit  the  passage 
of  large  vessels.  This  hithe  or  wharf  had  been  m 
king  Stephen's  hands,  who. gave  it  to  William  de 
Ypres :  he  transfen-ed  it  to  the  convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  without  Aldgate;  however  in  Henry 
III.  it  came  again  to  the  crown,  and  obtained  its 
name  of  Queen^s  Hithe.  That  monarch  compelled 
T  2 
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iUe  diips  of  the  cinque  ports  to  hdttg  their  otni 
hate  tad  to  m>  other  place.  This,  Mr.  PenmmC 
thiolcsy  was  part  of  her  Majes^'g  imi  mamey. 

The  Painter  SteineiB'  Hall  is  la  Litde  Tjkmtj 
LBtie«  Thc^  were  a  iratemity  as  eariy  as  Bdwtrd 
llbe  Hiirdy  hat  were  not  ahaolutdy  iisoorporaHed 
till  11576. 

Their  hall  is  adorned  Trith  madi  tafltle.  Ilie 
screes;^  arcfaesy  and  Corinthian  pilhors  are  m  ixni* 
tettcm  of  porphyry  with  gilt  caimtals.  Besides  the 
heauilfel  paintings  on  l£e  ceinngSy  the  walb  are 
hung  widi  portraits  and  other  pictiiies  by  emmeut 
^ists.  This  oompany  say  tm^  ai^e  m  poesessian 
of  aenp  and  cover  grv'en  them  by  Caaidea,  the 
celebrated  antiquarian,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
painter.  On  a  St.  Lnioe's  day,  when  the  ^master 
goes  oat  of  office,  he  uses  tMs  cap  to  driaik  Ite 
faedth  of  fits  sliccessor. 

JtetunuQg  alittlt  to  the  sorthwaid  we  oome  to 

BUDGE  aow, 

WIdch  used  to  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  prm- 
cipal  places  in  CoriwainerB'  Ward.  It  was  so 
called,  says  James  Howel,  of  Budge  Furre,  and  of 
skinners  dwelling  there.  "  It  runneth,"  says  he, 
*'  ap  ty  St.  Anrthony's  (Antholin's)  church,  thorow 
jttheiiag  or  JNToMens^fve^'CGnimanly  called  Wathe- 
ling ;  and  lastly  Watlui^-stieet,  to  tbe^  Red'  lion, 
a  pace  so  calitedof  a^eat  lion  of  thnber  plac^ 
there,  at  a  gate  eatenng  a  ^rge  court,  wherein 
are  drvers  lur  and  large  shops  fhmished  with 
broad  cloths  and  other  idraperies  of  ail  ^sorts  to  he 
sold.''  Bed  Lion  Court  is  still  at  the  east  end  of 
Alfiiallow'si^borch. 

i^oemafcers  originally  seem  io  hawe  oocvpied 
that  part  of  Bow-lane  termiaatuig;  in  Watliag* 
street  $  while,  as  Howell  obserret,  tfae  tfpper  pat 
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id  Bow^ane  wai>  csSied  Hoaier-kuiei  ftom  hosms 
diBKHmig  tliere  in  pkee  of  shoemakeni;  but  now 
Im^ajf^  "  these  hosiers  being  worn  out  by  nxen  rf 
edner  txades^  as^  the  bosiero  bad  worn  out  the  shoe-* 
nrak^  the  whde  is  caMeii  Bow-^ane/'  It  wqqM 
9ceia  sinee  th«t^  the  hosierB  had  settled  in  Che^p- 
side. 

Sopar's-lane,  in  the  same  ward,  it  is  observed, 
did  not  take  ita  name,  as  some  hare  supposed,  from 
soap-making ;  but  from  Akfi  le  Sopar,  in  the  ninth 
of  Edward  the  Second  ;  nor  can  we  read  of  soap- 
aaaking  tilT  within  these  hundred  and  fifty  yeaacs, 
that  Johfi  Lamhe  dwelling  in  Gxasse-street  (Gxacer 
churoh-street)  set  ^p  a  boiling-house ;  for  this  city 
in  former  timea  wa^  served  of  soap,  caUed  Castb 
(Castile)  soap,  and  other  from  beyond  the  sea^  ia 
hard  cakes ;  and  of  gray  soap,  speckled  with 
white,  very  sweet  and  very  good,^  j^om  Bristom 
(Bristol)  and  sold  heie  for  a  penny  the  pounds  and 
never  above  a  penny  farthing ;,  and  black  soap  for 
a  halfpenny  the  pound. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  PATERNOSTEB  BOYAL, 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittington's 
college  or  abaas-hoitseB,  he  made  it  coBegiate  by 
the  name  of  St.  Spirit  and  St.  Mary. 

Returning  ti>  Clodt-lane,  anciecrtly  c€iBed  Hoisft 
BndgCHStreet,  we  come  to  Cutler^s.  Halh  We  firsjt 
yead  of  this  being  a  great  house  betongrng  to 
Boger  de  Witbale  m  1£95>.  It  came  to  Simon 
Bokaleff,  grocer,  who  kept  bi»  mayoralty  in  it  ifi 
1359.  In  the  great  room  of  the  pvesent  haB 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  mansioD,  k  an 
fiU  painting  of  Mrs.  Craw Aome,  who  bestowed 
the  Bell  Saip«ge  Ihn,  Li^gate-hiH,  on  the  eompanyv 
in  trust  for  charital^  uses.  The  cutlers'  compmiy 
were  anciently  smiths  or  btaders,  haft^makert  and 
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sheathers  for.  swords,  daggers  and  kniveis.  Evea 
till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  knives  were  ma- 
nufactured in  Flanders,  and  imported  into  Eng- 
land by  ship  loads.  Richard  Matthews,  on  Fleet- 
bridge,  about  the  middle  of  her  reign,  was  the  first 
cutler  that  obtained  the  art  of  manufacturing  fine 
knives  and  hafts. 

tallow-chandlers'  hall,   and  skinners' 

HALL, 

Both  distinguish  Dowgate  Hill.  The  building 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  latter,  was  called 
Copped  Hall  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  II.  The  skinners  company  support 
a  great  number  of  free-schools,  alms-houses,  pri- 
sons, &c.  - 

Below  this  hall  on  Dowgate-hill,  there  had  used 
to  be  a  college  of  priests,  called  Jestis  Commons, 
which  Stow  says  was  well  furnished  with  brass, 
pewter,  drapery,  plate,  &c.  besides  a  fair  library 
well  stored  with  books. 

ELBOW-LANE, 

Was,  in  Stow's  time,  called  Patemo^er-lane, 
but  anciently  Leo  Arches ;  at  the  comer  was  a 
^eat  stone  house,  called  Old  Hall,  which  had 
lormerly  belonged  to  William  de  Pont  le  Arch, 
In  Elbow-lane  is  Dyers*  Hall,  and  nearly  opposite 
Innholders'  Hall.  In  Thames-street,  proceeding 
westward,  is  Friar's-latie  or  Joiners'  Buildings,  so 
called  from  Joiners'  Hall. 

Queen-street,  or  new  Queen-street,  was  for- 
merly called  Broad-lane,  Till  within  a  few  years 
past,  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  used  to  take 
water  at  the  stairs  at  the  south  end  of  this  street, 
when  they  went  to  be  sworn  into  office  at  .West- 
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minster  Hall ;  but  since  that  period  Black  Friars'f 
Stairs  have  been  thought  more  convenient. 

.  MAIDEN-LAN  E> 

On  the  east  side  of  Queen-street  passing  to» 
College  Hill,  was  anciently  called  .  Kerion's-rlane^ 
of  one  Kerion  its  owner.  Richard  Chaucer,  the' 
father  of  the  poet  of  that  naitne,  citizen  and  vint* 
ner,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
Bow-lane,  his  tenement  and  tavern,  the  corner  of 
Kerion-lane,  and  this  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Towei-  Royal,  which  Edward  IIL  called  his  inn, 
might  have  been  some  reason  that  the  king  made: 
Geofiirey  Chaucer  his  page ;  and  that .  he  -did- 
afterwards  qualify  him  at  the  university  at  the 
poyal  expense.  Sir  William  LittlebuTy,  alias  Horn, 
so  named  by  Edtncard  IV.  on  account  of  his  excdi-' 
lent  blowing  of  the  horn,  was  an  inhabitant.  o£ 
this  quarter,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  lega- 
cies to  the  churcli  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  andL 
several  other  places,  ^ich  Stow  observe  'Were 
not  performed,  though  executors  were  charged, 
with  the  same  as  they  should  answer  before  God,. 
This  Sir  William  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Moto  of 
Snaylewell  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  was  knightect 
on  Bos  worth-field  by  Henry  VH. 

The  western  part  of  Cloak-Jane  was  anciently 
called  Knight  Kider's-street,  on  account  of  the 
knights,  armed  at  all  points,  who  mounted  at 
Tower  Royal  and  proceeded  through  this  street  till 
they  came  to  Creed-lane,  where,  crossing  Ludgate^ 
street,  they  passed  into  Smithfield. 

GARLICK    HILL,     , 

Has  on  its  brow  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostles ;  ' 
near  this  spot,  in. Knight  Rider's-street,  as  early 
as  Uichard  L  stood  a  large  stone  building  called 
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Walter,  Tiboie  £^ibar  lieiiig:  a  gieait  iMnoD,  iK 
king  advanced  his  son  to  the  office  of  chief  butler 
of  ^Helandy  of  snob  importance^  that  the  holder 
tcan9ferred  the  nmae  to;  the.  surname  of  the  favdty. 
]|i  Edwaid  IV.  Onnond^bonsc  had  passed  ta  toe 
Ipiig^  who  gave  it  to  Eliaafaetb  has  wife,  together 
-mimr  the  maam  of*  GfieeiLwidi.  in  Stowfs  tiae^ 
it  had  lately  been  tdren  denni^  and  vfBSL  a&eniaEdi: 
CMimrted  to  dirers  hix  tmemcnfte,  the  comer 
hawse  ttf  whidi  was  a  taivenK.  It  is  ixom  held  hy 
aB4xi»9entlaUow)-cbaBdk£.  InAi&stseetaiiGittitlf' 
flIood'Binged  HaSiy  onae  bebuaging  to  the  earls  of 
Ccvnwall,.  aad  asotJus'  extensive  boose  caUed 
]^€s  Inn,  bekm^ng  to  WilBatm  de  Ypiwsy  a 
^ftfimisb  nobleman,  ijrated  here  with  acboifar  of  his 
eonotiymett  t^  dse  aasxstance  of  king  Stephen 
agauist  tl^  cmpfiess^  Mand. 

C^iiek-biBkdmded  fmrn.Boiir'haehy  Basing-' 
ibt^  Aneiendy  called  3?imi*(a5e^«iM.  Thechnvch- 
of  Atdtrmary,  at  feart  the  ftnt  edifice  of  this  mme, 
18  ffomosed  to*  hove  been  prior  to  the  time  of  Wil^ 
liSfn  the  ConqnexoT. 

fo  Basing-bme  we  meet  with  Gerrard'ff  Hall 
ifm,  but  properly  Gisor's  Hall^  being  built  by  the 
father  of  Sir  John  Giso«s>  lord  mayor  and  con- 
omble  o^  tiie  Tower  in  1S45.  It  stands  in  the 
iparisli  of  St  Mildred,  Bread*street.  Stow,  speak- 
nig  of  Basing-kney  thinks  it  must  have  been  a 
corruption  of  ^aik€Aoif5e,  somediing  of  thisnattne 
beiBff  there  in  the  20kh  of  Richard  II. ;  but  he 
could  not  say  whethev  this  was  the  king's  bake* 
house,  or  whether  so  named  from  bakers  dwelling 
there,  and  making  bread  to  serve  the  market  in 
1%^ad-8treet ;  he  adds,  ^  sure  I  am,  I  hafv«  not  yet 
xead  c^  any  Basii^  or  Gerard  the  gkmt,  to  have 
«By  thing'  mere  to  do/*    This  ian  he  describes  ao 
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ag^cat  home,  hviit  iMo^aidBied  raiilts  of  %tomt^ 
and  with  arched  gates  faronidi^t  from  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  he  adds,  that  in  the  hish  roofed  hall  of 
tUs  house^  stood  a  latge  fir  p«e>  ttid  to  have 
beeft  one  of  therataves^  that  Gerard  used,  in  tjw 
wairs ;  there  was  ahM^  a  ladder  of  the  aame  kiqajdi. 
A&es  tb^  hall  waa  ahseied,  tibe  {xdesftall  renu^aed 
in  a  ooraer,  being  about  thiri^nine  feet  in  lengthy 
and,  fifteen  iaclm  thick*  This  waa  evideiidyr 
nothing  but  a  maj^-pote,  naed  when  it  wa»  ibe 
«inatom  of  every  panah  to  set  one  up  in  ibe  street 
generally  before  the  prinetpa^  honae.  At  Chmt»» 
maatime  tbese  poles  were  'set  up  'm  the  laige 
ballfl^  dedked  with  hcdly  and  hj.  The  lad&r 
aerved.  to  aacend  by,  tao  deeovate  the  top  of  the 
pole>  and  the  roof  of  the  balL  > 

The  vaults  qS  Qenrard's-hall  eaeaped.  the  gMfc 
fire^  and  stiU  esbibit  a  specimen  of  tibe  anaient 
En^ish  arcbitectuse.  Tbs  Swedes  ha^re  a  chnseh 
in  wefii  Trimty4am,  a  little  lower  dowa^  hfuit 
neai  tWspot  wbere>.  before  the  fioe^  stood  that  of 
2Vm»^  the  Lasi^  before  tfagr  psmb  was  united  to 
tiiat  of  Queen^tbe.  In  154d>  during  dre  nutyoo- 
aky  of  Sir  William  Ba^fly^  there  waa  &  great 
barge  nfiar.Qneenbith^  in  wbicb  two  oom-miUa 
w^re  made  and  jdaced*  Anodnsr  large  mill  upott 
Imgea  was  erected  in  Slow^a  time,  where  the  ooxk 
was  ground  as  at  water-nuUs  in  otber  plaoesy  *^  to 
iim  wonder  of  many  that  bad  not  seen  tbelikoi^^ 

Bji&A.n^  &Tnn&T 

Bein«  tWnext  place  of  note>  it-  appears  tbal  is( 
1302^  me  bidEevs  of  London  were  oMiged  to  sell 
Ifceir  bread  only  in  the  market^  and  not  in  their 
ahops  or  honaes,  and  they  were  to  have  Ibmr  haU- 
motes  in  the  yeai^  t»  deferm&io  upon  ^9tienees« 
In  this  street  wsis  Buckingham  House,  the  town 
t5 
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xiesideiice  of  the  noble  family  of  iStafford,  eark  of 
Wiltshire,  and  dukes  of  Buckingham. 

Here  was  afterwards  Bread-street  compter,  be- 
fore 1555,  kept  by  one  Richard  Htisband,  apastry- 
cook,^  who  treated  his  prisoners  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  besides  imposing  upon  them.  He  also 
chose  his  servants  for  tneir  savage  deportment, 
-and  though  he  had  often  been  complained  of ^ 
nothing  would  bring  about  any  reformation,  tiJJ 
in  1550,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  mayor,  by  the  assent 
►of  the  court  of  aldermen,  sent  him  to  Newgate, 
and  commanded  the  keeper  to  put  those  irons  on 
his  legs  which  he  used  to  put  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate persons  under  his  care,  and  which  he  ci^led 
**  The  Widows*  Akns.'*  In  a  few  days  however. 
Husband  was  released  upon  giving  a  bond  for  his 
better  behaviour.;  an  ill-timed  piece  of  lenity,  as 
it  was  afterwards  known,  that  thieves  and  strumpets 
were  lodged  in  his  compter  for  4d.  a  night,  to 
screen  them  from  justice.  At  length  as  the  house 
yras  his  own,  the  best  remedy  instead  of  proceeding 
aeainst  him  by  indictment,  was  found  to  be  that 
of  removing  the  jurison  to  a  house  belonging  to 
the  city,  situate  in  Great  Wood-street,  which 
took  jplace  ia  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  reiga 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1555..  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe 
a  wealtny  merchant,  who  firmly  believed  that 
Chailes  L  was  a  blessed  and  glorious  martyr^ 
also  lived  in  Bread-street.  Thisl>elief,  it  seems, 
was .  realized  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  by  the 
means  of  his  personal  services  as  well  as  his  large 
fortune.  At  the  corner  of  Bread-street  and  Wat- 
line^street  stands  the  church  of  Alhallows. 

The  father  of  John  Milton  was  a.  scrivener  ia 
this  street,  where  also  his  second  son,  afterwards 
Sir  Christopher  Milton  waiB  bom* 
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WATLING    STREET, 

From  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  erf  that  im- 

Eortance,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  road,  that  afterwards 
ore  Its  name,  for  the  present  has  nothing  of 
Roman  about  it ;  this,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  have  been  given  it  under  the  Saxons,  as  Athel* 
in^  corrupted  to  Watheling,  and  Watling  signifies 
J^obkj  and  this  might  probably  refer  either  to  its 
length,  breadth,  situation,  &c.  That  part  of 
Queen-street  from  Watling-street  upwards  used 
to  be  called  Sopar-lane,  then  inhabited  by  grocers 
or  pepperers.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
famous  for  pastry.  The  pepperers,  spicers,  &c. 
afterwards  went  to  Bucklersbury,  where  they  sold 
their  commodities  in  the  open  air.  This  street 
yias  also  inhabited  some  time  by  chandlers,  whose 
goods  were  so  nauseous  to  the  chief  street  of  the 
city,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  removed.  The 
street  now  called  Pancras^lane,  was  formerly  Needn 
lef^'ianey  Penny-rich-street ^  now  St,  OsytkSf  is  cor* 
•rupdy  called  Size-lane.  This  church  under  He  iry 
I Y .  produced  William  Sautre,  a  priest,  the  fijrst 
English  protestant  martyr,  burnt  in  Smithfield, 
for  denying  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament. 

When  Wallbroofc  was  open,  barges  were  towed 
up  almost  as  high  as  Bucklesbury.  In  Stow's 
time  the  sign  ot  the  Old  Barge  was  upon  the 
spot.  The  bouse  here  belonging  to  one  Buckle,. 
a  grocer,  who  was  killed  while  pulling  it  down^ 
seems  to  have  been  a  Sitone  building  of  great 
strength,  and  which  in  the  eighteentli  year  of 
Edward  lU.  belonged  to  that  monarch,  being 
known  by  the  name  of  Cornet  Staure,  or  perhaps 
more  properly.  Comet's  Tower. 
.  Wmlbrook  comaia^d  thQiiboiase.  beloogiAg.  t» 
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the  abbot  of  Tortington,  which  is  evident  from 
lofty  arches  of  exc^fent  workmanship  in  the 
crilats  of  a  house  sitill  remamine/  which  hoi  been 
^led  Wtdlbrwk  House,  the  residence  of  thefamily 
of  Pdlexfen,  emin^it  jndictsd  characteei;  one 
ef  whorn^  Mr.  Henry  Pollexfen  was  retained^  by 
liie  cit^  of  hcmioDL  to  ptead  their  casise  a^^nnst 
tiie  iBiqcdtosd  wiit  of  QW  WarrtmtOy  issned  by 
ChadesII»  And  lower  down  the  stveiet,  mnit 
Itaye  been  die  houses  of  £mpson  andDvuileyy  ifaofle 
infiDQions  speculatcnrs  under  Henry  Vii.  EacLof 
tiasem  had  dooTgof  communicatien  into  Tortii^^ton 
cszdens^  where  Mt.  Hugbson:  thinks, ''  ther  n^ial* 
Ij  contrived  their  schemes  of  depiedatioii.  ASia 
Ibe  disaolattoii>  this  house  cot  the  name  of  OxSaak 
House,  being  granted  bv  Henry  VIH.  to  John  dc 
Vere,  ead  of  Oxford.  Sir  George  BoUes  kept  hi* 
Bsayorahy  here  in  l6l7;  from  hi&  deseendaol^ 
the  company  of  Saltera  purchased  il>  and  on  the 
ground  tiieir  haQ  has  ciuitiBued  ever  since. 

^Tok  proceeding  towards.  Thomas>-street;  at  the 
eomer^  formed  by  Friday-stree^  and  Watlhig* 
slree^  stood  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  also  callra 
St.  Weifaurgh's,  Here  about  1361,  a  perpeftosd 
ehantzy  was  founded  by  William  de  Angre,  citizen 
and  merchant  of  London,  (w  the  souls  ck  hpnsdf 
ted  Margaret  \m  wife.  Piocee^ng  along  Wat* 
]i]»-street  westward,  we  come  to  the  parsdi  church 
of  St.  Angnstine,  or  Austin.  Here  was  a  frateissty 
in  1387,  which  m^t  at  diis  chvrdi  on  Ae  eve  of 
St.  Austin.  I»  the  morning  fallowing,  at  high 
mass,  every  member  wart  to  offer  a  penny.,  Ame 
which  these  pious  parishionen  were  to  be  ready 
H  eat  ojid  to  revel.  Befove  the  image  of  St.  Ainliiv 
they  set  up  a  bvandi  with  six  tapers,  and 


torches.    Iney  met|  periously  to  iheir  proceesKni 
t»chncdb^4rtyM¥«walflt>]mi;%  andpiocetd-. 
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ed  fitom  thence  with  the  prieste  and  desks^  sajdng 
P&Bcefto  And  Dir^;  ana  in  the  matins>  they  said 
a  mass  of  Beqwum  at  die  high  altar.  Some  poor 
people  had  {H:eyiously  set  up  somethhig  of  thi» 
naturey  at  St.  SepuhduceTs.  in  hotioar  of  St  Cathe* 
>iinifc  • 

;«  TSB   aXO   CUANGE, 

Jngt  hy^  had  itft  name  {Fom  a  building  thene,^ 
vsed'by  tne  kiiigs  of  Enfflaad,  for  the  receipt  of 
htdlioxv  to  he  coined.  Here  dsere  wa:^  proper 
licnoDtr^  who  rccer^ed  die  old  coinij^  ifon^ 
starapfl^  &c  and  delivered  out  new  ones  for  die 
dsffu'ent  ndnts  in  the  kingdoms 

ABttk  below  Wading^sireet  'w  Little  CEirleiw 
laiie^  and  beyond  it  Setmson-lane,  a  cointption  of 
SiM^emomev's^lane^  from  a  place  appomted  f^ 
preparin^^  cnttios  and  loundira  die  silver  for  t^ ' 
coiners  m  die  CMd  Change ;  mi»  IwildiAg  wat 
ealled  die  Black  haft,  and  had  foar  shops  mjoin* 
iw  t^  it.  At  the  sonth-westt  angle  of  Ae  &bi 
Cbftnge,  we  meet  whh  the  narish  charcb  of  OM 
fkbf^reei,  a  place  so  called^  ftom  being  on^  ol 
ihe  resorts  of  Fishmoi^rs,  and  where  two  of 
dxeir  halb  were  sfinaled.  Labour  in  Vum  Hilf  wa» 
fosmeily  cidled  Old  Ksh^street-hil^  but  reeeiveil 
Its  new  name  from  itSs  steep  aseexil,  and  a  court 
bearing  that  name*  On  the  west-side  of  this  hill 
sAood  the  ancient  mansion  of  M&h$  AU<^  of  Nor- 
felkw  In  \2Mf  Ralph  de  Maydenstone,  biidiop  of 
Hensford^  purchasea  it  of  tliat  family  for  his  re^ 
flidence.  The  last  bishop  of  Ha:eforay  that  Kved 
lOfit,  repaired  it  in  I517>  after  winch  it  wa«  neg-* 
kcted,  and  Mk  to  ruio,  the  offices  being  converted 
into  niall  tenemenfrry  and  die  principle  s^partmentir 
used  for*  a  sngar^hofase.  The  great  fi^  levelted 
A)e  nMe^  aodthe  nama  i»  only  preserved  m  llie^ 
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parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Moufhaw,  built  upon 
the  site  of  the   ^Id  chapel.     Wilham  of  Wick- 
ham,   bishop  of  W^inchester,  lived  in  this  parish 
in  the  reign  of  luchard  il.     At  the  west  corner 
of   Old  lish-street  is  situated  St.  Nich&las  Cote 
Abbei/y  or  according  to  Stow,  Cold  Bat/,  a  pJaee 
exposed  to  the  weather,  like  Cold  Harbour,    Cord- 
wainers'-hall  is  situated  at  the  top  of  Distar,  cor- 
ruptly  called   Distaff,  and  Maiden-lane.  "  In  the 
way  to  Basing-lane  was  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Mores,  burnt  down  in  t666>  and  never  re- 
built.    Sir  Richard  Dobbs  was  buried  here,  who 
had  so  much  praise  from  bishop  Ridley,  for  mov- 
ing Edward  Vl.  to  the  foundation   of  the   city 
hospitals.     Pursiiing  the  route  down  Friday-street 
to  Bread-street-hill,   we   come  to  Thames-street,' 
and  proceeding  westwardly  pass  'Five  Foot-lane, 
and  come  to  Broken  Wharf,  so  calkd  from   a 
great  part  of  it  having  fallen  into  the  Thames, 
and  remaining  unrepaired.    Here  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  earls  of  Norfolk  :  Hueh  By- 
god  in  43  Henry  HI.  was  constable  of  the  Tower ; 
JLord  Mowbray  lived  here :  '  tUl  at  length  being 
deserted   by  its  noble  owners,  the  Hiansion  was. 
converted  into  the  city  brewhouse.    The  ancient 
hall  was  standing  in  Stow's  time,  and  was   still 
capacious  enough  for  the  occupation  of  Thomas. 
Sutton,  esq.  founder  of  the  Charter  House  Hos-v 
pital.  Opposite  Broken  Wharf  is  theparish  church 
of  Stf  Mary  Saniers  Ilithe,  corruptly  called  Somer-^ 
set.    The  nrst  name  it  took  from  Somers  Hythe  or 
Wharf,  belonging  to  a  person  named  Somers.    It- 
has  no  monuments  worthy  of  notice.     Near  ta 
Fig-lane  is  Boss  Alley,  from  a  boss,  or  water 
course,  similar  to  that  at  Billingsgate,  erected  by 
the  executors  of  Sir  Richard  Wittington.     Here 
siaq  ,^tQod  the  city  mansion  of  the  Abbots  ofi 
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Chertsey ;  afterwards  inhabited  by  Lord  Sandys; 
Lambert-fiall  adjacent,  co^itains  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, formerly  used  as  the  Blacksmiths^-halL  Like 
many  other  halls,  it  is  deserted  by  the  company. 
St.  Peter  the  Little,  or  St.  Peter's,  Paul's  Wharf,  a 
small  church  which  was  remarkable  for  its  per- 
sisting in  the  use  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England  during  Cromwell's  time.  For  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  bettermost  sort  of  people  at 
that  time,  we  are  told  "  the  galleries  were  richly 
hung  with  turkey  carpets,  &c.  There  are  six 
alms-houses  on  St.  Peter's-liill,  called  Embroiderers* 
Almshouses,  founded  by  David  Smith,  embroiderer 
to  queen  Elizabeth ;  after  the  fire  of  London  they 
were  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas 'Fitch,  knight  and 
baronet,  and  formerly  a  bricklayer.  f 

Opposite  the  north-end  of  St.  Peter's  is  the 
handsome  house,  built  for  the  town  residence  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  father  of  the  city 
from  1738  to  1773,  and  a  member  in  several  par- 
liaments. In  Thames-street,  opposite  this  nil], 
stood  Beaumont's-inn,  belonging  to  the  noble 
family  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV : 
This  mansion  afterwards  came  to  the  family  of 
Lord  Hastings,  ^nd  hence  being  the  inheritarice 
of  the  noble  family  of  Huntingdon,  it  was  called 
Huntingdon-house.  The  abbots  of  St.  Mary  at 
York  lived  on  the  east-side  of  St.  Peter's-lane ; 
their  house  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks,  knight,  secretary  to  the  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh,  under  queen  Elizabeth.  Ben- 
net's-hill  is  famous  for  two  eminent  colleges,  of 
which  having  spoken  before,  w«  shall  now  cross 
St.  Paurs-church-yard  to  Cheapside,  only  remark- 
ing that  Bennet's-hill  .was  formerly  called  Paul'* 
Wharf-hill^  and  that  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
the  same,  stood  SooopVinn,  a  mansion,  the.  town 
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xmlence  oTtbfr  noble  family  of:  tb«l  name^  basing 
die  retgft  of  Henxy  VI;  and  neas  to  tbat  Baiie^ 
home,  formerly  beknsing  to  the  abbey  of  Ei»- 
campe^  but  seiaed  and  bestowed  upon  Sic  Tiviiiias 
Buctey^byEdwaidUI. 

ALHAU^OWS  THE  GB£AT^ 

InrThaoies-stieet,  is.  ainost  a  pactsb  of  icara- 
hoiides>  CKeeptiog  CalveftanlCo'^sbievrery.  Here 
also  are  Tcat  pika  of  bar4ron^  imported  IfOBBtRiis- 
aia ;  Jbut  the  passages.  tOi  dxe  river  in  tbis  netgb* 
boiurbood  ace  so  narrow  aotid  di]:ty^  and  the  wax^ 
bonsea^  especially  since  tbe  establiishisient  of  the 
London^  aad  tbe  otbet  new  docks>  so  rnucb  dec£^- 
edj  tbat  all  appearance  of  opulent  residence  ns 
Tanished. 

ORIGIN  07  TH£  CHUCQUEBS. 

Cbecqui^-yard,  on  the  ea&li  side  of  Dowgade-billy 
^ot  ita  nameirom  a  brewery,  and  altervoiards  an 
inn,  bearing  tbat  sign^  acr  was  Carter-lauie,  now 
Busb-laae,  so  named  oo  account  of  jits  stables  for 
caBne».  Here  it  is  .to  be  pemaxked,  tbat  tbe  cbo* 
queffs  usnaUy  attached  to  puUio^bouee^  waa  ibe 
ajooaofial  beating  of  tbe  Wairefis,  £aiis  of  Snny, 
wbo  had  a  grant  of  ibe  eaichishFe  po^fver  to  Hcense 
bouses  of  entertasnsumt;  and  that  tbe  collection 
of  tbe  dues  tor  suda  bccncea^  might  be  mooe  eaaity 
obtained,  the  alms  of  Wfurren  was  attadhed  to 
those  bouses.  The  ch^cquera^  ok  aaure  at  pn> 
aant^  fomt  one  of  tbe  quarteiinga  in  the  smeld 
of  the  Howard  family^  oilkteoalfy  deso^aded 
fiooak  tbe  Waixens.  Pfaunbeni'-hall  is  ia  tbis  yard, 
at  present  a  mere  private  house  ioff  teanaactii^ 
the  alFaira  o£  tbe  consqpanjr* 

Proceeding  towards  Cbeiqpside  we  past  thwagh 
Fttday-^ilriM^  an  ca^d.oi^  ancfwit  o£  uit  day  Ibeiaf 
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afq^inifid  fi»  £Eksliiig^aad  'b<»fli^  ne.ar  the  f idw 
miikekf  wa&  idiafatted  I^  Wkhmomgessft,  to'  serre 
the  Friday's  market.  It  has  at  present  three  emi^ 
ami  inns;  the Saracen'84ieaid,  t^  Bell^  mi  the 
White  H<^cse.  Bow  ciurcb  was  c«i^isially  foand* 
edk  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqaeror,  and 
ealied  St.  Mary-le-bow^  or  de  areubus.  It  waff 
burst  whh  other  ebm-diies  in  the  great  fire;  and 
Msipiiiit  hj  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  its  steeple  i» 
spoken  ox  as  one  o£  hi&  master  pieces. 

The  tower  of  the  Old  Ghuieh  was  ased  as  a 
Inid  of  garriBOtt  kt  1196^.  when  Willian  Fitz^CMk 
bcvt;|.  coimnonly  called  Long  Bieard,  most  probably 
a^btaye  patriot,  defended  it  some  time  against  hi9 
assailants.  The  garbled  accounts  handed  down 
to-  us  of  this  man  mention  him  as  ^^  a  seditious 
fiilow  of  uncommon  eloquence,  who-  set  himself 
iqi  as  an  advocate  for  the  p«K»ner  citizens  against 
we  rich,  and  enfiamed  their  minds  against  a  cer^ 
tain  ta^  wfaerfsby  many  lives  were  lost  a;fe  lull's. 
Hubert,  the  ffreat  justiciary,  summoned  Long 
Beard  beibre  nim,  but  found  him  teo  wettsup- 
povted  to  think  of  punishing  him/'  Bh%  m  the 
end,  being  probably  forsaken  by  the  majority, 
tooh^  refuge  widat  some  followers  in  the  tower  of 
Bow-church,  from  whence,  after  fortifying  and 
defending  themselves  as  long  aS'  they  were  al^^ 
they  were  forced  out  by  fire;  he  and  e^l 
more  were  next  dkj  dragged  by  the  heels  to 
&nithfield  and  hanged.  The  monks^  ot  priests  to 
blacken  his  character,  report,  '^  that  finding  him* 
sdf  forsaken  by  heaven,  he  forsook  Mhrfn  Son 
as  he  called  our  Saviour,  and  called  upon  the 
devil  to  help  and  deliver  him!!!"  !Biit  stitt  it 
seems  he  was  not  quite  destittite  <^  friends,  as 
thev  tell  »s,  *'  a  cunning  priest,  a  relation  of  his, . 
gmb  his  body,  and  pretemled  many  mirades  werQ 
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wrought  at  the  place  of  execution ;  and  many  per-> 
sons  also  passed  the  night  on  the  spot^  which  had 
deprived  them  of  amartyrJ"    . 

Cheapside-cross  was  one  of  the  affectionate 
tokens  of  Edward  I.  to  his  queen  Eleanor.  This 
remained  till  1643,  when  Sir  Robert  Harlow,  one 
of  the  parliament's  soldiers,  was  authorized  to  de- 
«troy  this,  and.  with  it,  "  the  so  called  abominable 
and  most  blasphemous  crucifix  in  Christ's  Ho&pi* 
tal,  which  he  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces." 

Of  the  famous  Nag's-Head  Tavern,  which  stood 
almost  opposite  the  Cross,  a  view  was  preserved 
in  a  print  in  the  Entte  de  la  Reyne  Mere  du  Roy; 
or  Mary  de  Medicis,  when  she  visited  owr  unfor-» 
tunate  monarch,  Charles  I.  and  her  daughter,  his. 
fair  spouse.  The  conduit  stood  to  the  east  of  the 
Cross ;  the  original  conduit  founded  in  1285,  a»^ 
Stow  tells  us,  was  castellated  with  stone,  and 
cisterned  in  lead,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1479-  When 
Anna  BuUen  was  crowned,  this  conduit  and  some 
others  were  made  to  run  with  claret. . 

The  site  of  the  old  standardin  Cheapside,  Mr.Pen- 
nant  scarcely  knows  where  to  fix.  It  was  a  spot 
at  which  executions  and  other  acts  of  public  jus-» 
tice  used  to  take  place ;  one  of  the  last  of  these 
upon  record  was  in  1461,  when  John  Davy  had 
his  hand  struck  off,  for  striking  a  man  before  the 
'udges  at  Westminster.  Here  in  1293,  three  men 
lad  their  heads  cut  off,  for  rescuing  a  prisoner  ar- 
rested by  a  city  officer.  In  351,  two  fihmongers 
were  beheaded  here.  In  1381,  Wat  Tyler's  mob 
put  numbers  of  persons  to  death  here,  many^  of 
them  foreign  merchants,  dragged  from  the  churches 
where  they  had  taken  refuge.  In  1450,  Lord  Say, 
high  treasurer,  also  Jost  his  head  at  the  standard. 


i' 


by  the  brutality  of  Jack  Cade's  insurgents 
Clieapside,  Mr.  Pennantobserves,  received : 


Its  name 
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from  Ckepe,  a  market,  as  being  originally  the  great 
street  of  splendid  shops.  In  1246  there  was  a 
void  space  in  it,  called  the  Crown-field,  from  a 
hosteriey  or  inn  with  that  sign,  at  the  east  end. 
And  it  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  that* 
period,  before  even  Cheapside  was  decently  paved. 
we  learn  further,  tha.CCneapside  was  formerly  cal- 
led West-cheap,  to  distinguish  it  from  East-cheap 
near  the  monument,  and  originally  a  market,  the 
south  side  of  which  as  far  as  Bow-lane,  was  as 
Stow  says,  occupied  by  sheds  with  terraces ;  but 
many  of  these  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he 
lived  to  see  changed  into  houses,  three,  four  and 
five  stories  high.  The  Poultry  was  the  Poultry 
market  up  to  West-cheap.  '■ 

Three  of  these  sheds  belonged  to  the  Priory  oF 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  one  of  them  was  let  out  for 
'wenty-ei^ht  shillings,  the  second  for  twenty,  and 
the  third  for  twelve  shillings  per  year,  and  some 
^or  three  and  ffcur  pence :  a  wonderful  contrast 
with  the  present  high  rents  in  this  quarter. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Queen-Btreci  was^  tlie  usual 
place  for  tne  resort  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  view" 
the  ancient  tournaments.  Iii  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  a  scaiFbld  erected  across  the  street  for  cjueen 
Phillipa  and  her  ladies,  to  behold  the  Knights, 
"  brake  in  sunder,"  and  as  Stow  says,  "  they  were 
with  some  shame  forced"  to  fall  down."  The  car- 
penters were  saved  from  punishment  by  the  inter- 
'  cession  of  the  queen  on  her  knees  ';  but  afterwards 
a  stone  building  was  erected  for  that  purpose  near 
Bow-church,  where  the  king  and' queen,  and  other 
states  might  see  the  gallant  spectacles  in  safety. 

The  principal  Cross  in  Cheapside,  erected  by 
Edward  I.  stood  opposite  the  end  of  Wood-street^ 
we  have  before  spoken  of  its  destruction  in  1645  j 
but  at  the  west  end,  near  the  northern  extremity 
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oi  the  Old  Change,  stood  anathen  of  stone,  catted, 
the  Old^rasi.  It  wa)  taken  down  Ia  the  reign,  of 
^chard  iL  and  a  conduit  esected  in  its  stea£ 

The  view  of  Cheapside,  containing  iiie  Gold- 
smiths'-rowx  before  the  gccaifire,  was  spacious  and 
picturesque.  The  cross  and  conduit,  the  long 
row  of  shops,,  which  projected  fron^  the  booses 
ceaching  to  the  hpttona  of  the  first,  floors,  aad 
were  lighted  by  windows  in  the  roo&,  i^ewjn  » 
very  striking  maimer  the  ancient  fosms  of  buiktiBg 
ia  the  best,  streets  of  the  metropolis* 

In  We^^eapf  was  the  oondnit  which  di$ 
tinguiahed  the  north-west  end  of  the  street,  whic 
forms  the  point  between  Bncklesbuccy  and  tb 
Poultry.  This,  building  was.  caatellated  with •  stoiu 
and  the  cistern  was  of  lead. 

Respecting  these  diepea  ox  matubetd  from  tt 
BaUaj^d^  called  London  Liekpe&iaEy,  ^r  rather  laH 
{lenny,  made  by  Lidgate,  amonk  of  Burj^inii: 
xeign  of  Henry  V.  in  the  peison  of  a  conntryins 
coming  to  Lo^on;i  it  i»  to  be  seen  what  was  era 
manly  sold  in.  this-  Quarter;  Hexe  tha  cook6  efi( 
hot  ribs  of  beaf,  roasited  pies,  well  baked,  tec 

la  West-cheap,  the  song  says,  **  be  waa  calh 
to  buy  fine  lawn,  Pacia  thready  cottcHi  nmble  a^' 
such  like.    In  ComhiU,  to  buy  old  apparel,  a^  . 
household  stuff,  wheare  he  was  forced  to  buy  b 
own  hood,  which  he  had  lost  iajWestminater-baU, 
In  CandlewickrStreet,  drq>ers.  proffered  him  cheap 
cloth*     There  was    clattering  of  pewter  pota; 
harp,  {upe  and  sawtiy ;  yea  by  cock,  nay  by  cock, 
&r  greater  oatha  were  spared  ;  some  sang  of  Jen* 
km  and  Julian,''  Su:.    All  this  melody  the  passen- 
ger liked  welly  but  he  waiUed  money,  and  there- 
Sure  gial  him,  to.  Gxavesond  baj^  and  bom^  into 
Keni« 
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On  iJris  spoft  istood  the  hospital  of  St  ThonKEls 
af  Aeon,  founded  by  Tham:a3  iFitz-Theobald  dife 
Helles  and  his  wife  Agnes,  sifter  to  the  turbulent 
Thomas  Becket,  who  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his 
father  Gilbert.  The  mother  of  our  meek  saint 
was  a  fair  Saracen,  whom  his  father  had  married 
in  the  holy  land.  This  hospital  Tose  about  twenty 
years  after  the  murder  of  Tnomas  :  it  comsisted  of 
a  master  and  seveial  brethren,  professing  the  rule 
of  St.  Austin.  This  pile  stood  till  it  was  burnt  in 
the  great  fire,  after  .which  it  was  handsomely 
rebuUt  by  Ae  mercers*  company.  Mercery  ori- 
ginally included  all  sorts  of  small  wares,  toys  and 
haberdasrhery.  Not  fewer  than  sixty-tw6  lord 
mayors  have  been  of  this  company,  and  among 
them  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Sir  Jt>hn  Gre- 
sham^  Sec. 

THE   OLP   JEWRY 

Is  a  nffl:9x>w  street  to  the  east  of  Mepceis'  Hall ;  it 
took  its  name  from  the  great  synaeogne  which 
stood  there  till  the  J«ws  were  expelled  the  kine- 
fbm  in  1291.  After  this,  the  Brothers  of  the  Sack, 
im  order  of  friars  got  possession  of  this  synagoguei 
but  they  did  not  noM  it  long>  the  great  banner* 
bearer  of  the  city,  Robert  Fitzwalter,  obtained 
it  fiom  them,  because  it  joined  his  own  house, 
whidi^tood  where  Grocers'  Hall,  a  part  of  dieir 
csbapel  or  church,  is  now.  It  was  occupied  in 
1439  by  Robert  Large,  lord  mi^or,  and  afterwards 
by  Sir  Hugh  Qapton.  At  length  it  was  degraded 
iirfio  a  tavern  called- the  Windimil. 

It  is  related,  diat  the  cause  of  the  remoYal  of 
A«K  Jews  fi?om  Ae  -synagogue,  which  A^se 
Brothen  ^ihe  Sask  afterwaicb  oocapiedi  arose,  as 
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they  said,  from  their  being  so '  disturbed  in  the 
place  thty  had  before  by  the  howling  of  the  Jews 
;n  their  synagogue,  "  that  they  could  not  make  the 
J>ody  of  Christ  in  quiet." 

GROCEBS'    HALL, 

Was  formed  out  of  the  chapel  purchased  of  Fitz- 
walter  in  1411,  for  340  marks.  It  has  a  noble 
room,  a  gothic  front,  and  a  bow  window. 

The  grocers,  were  originally  called  pepperers, 
from  their  large  dealings  in  that  article ;  in  1345 
they  were  first  incorporated  as  grocers. 

This  building  being  new  fronted,  8cc.  fot  many 
years  served  for  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
ancient  stone  and  brick  building  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  garden,  inhabited  by  the  beadle  of 
the  company,  was  very  probably  part  of  the  man- 
sion of  the  noble  family  of  Fitzwalter,  and  conse- 
quently is  the  oldest  building  within  the  city  wall. 

Meeting-house  court,  lately  contained  a  cele- 
brated place  of  worship  for  the  English  presby- 
terians,  particularly  for  the  eminence  of  its  pastors. 
Mr.  John  Herries  and  Mr.  Fosset  were  famous 
for  their  elocution.  Dr;  Richard  Price  for  his 
writings  on  Finance,  and  Dr.  Abraham  Rees  for 
his  edition  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,  as  well  as 
for  a  publication  of  the  same  kind  under^  his  own 
name. 

But  a  very  elegant  place  of  worship  being 
opened  in  Jewin-street,  near  Aldersgate-street,  the 
learned  pastor  and  his. congregation  have  now  left 
the  Old  Jewry  to  occupy  the  new  one. 

The  east  side-  of  the  Old  Jewry  is  graced  with 
several  houses  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  principal  of  which  was  once  inhabited  by  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  in  1674,  others  by  Sir  Joseph 
Heme,  Sir  Nathaniel  Heme,  &c.    Another  was 
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lately  rented  by  the  benignant  family  of  ^harp ; 
botb  these  brothers  were  eminent,  one  for  his  skill 
in  surgery,  and  Granville  Sharp,  esq.  author  of 
several  learned  and  useful  works. 

TH^    LONDON    INSTITUTION 

Was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1 805.  The  ma- 
nagement is  vested  in  a  Committee  of  four  vice- 
presidents,  twenty  managers  and  the  secretary. 
The  proprietors,  who  are  limited  to  1000,  have 
paid  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  guifteas  per  share, 
and  the  life-subscribers,  twenty-five  guineas.  The 
proprietors  are  entitled  to  personal  admission  to 
the  library  and  reading  rooms,  and  to  one  trans- 
ferable ticket,  entitling  the  bearer  to  the  same 
privileges.  Life  subscribers  have  personal  admis- 
sion only.  Qn  entering  the  bouse,  the  large  room 
is  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  and  sub* 
scribers  reading  English  newspapers.  The  room 
on  the  left  is  for  the  English  monthly  publications, 
and  that  oo-  the  right  for  foreign  journals,  &c. ; 
here  are  excellent  maps  by  Arrowsmith. 

The  library  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  contains  a 
nuii\erous  and  select  variety  of  scarce  and  valuable 
classical,  historical,  and  miscellaneous  books.  The 
collection  relating  to  English  topograpy,  and  that 
relating  to  the  Fine  Arts,  is  very  valuable.  •  This 
institution  being  in  its  infancy^  great  credit  is  due 
to  those  gentlemea  who  have  taken  such  a  vigor- 
ous part  in  the  formation  of  it,  which  entitles 
them  to  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  their  fel- 
•  Ipw-citizens. 

The  great  stair-case  in  the  liall  was  painted  by 
Sur  James  Thomhill ;  the  principal  subject  is  from 
the  story  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  where  Her- 
cules is  represented  sitting,  with  the  distaff  and 
spindle,  and  Omphale  standing,  covered  with  the 
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lion's  sUtty  and  hoUutr  tke  poaderooi  club  irf 
Hepciiles  in  hex  hModu  m,  fixe  cdfinparti&eat  on  tbe 
tight  is  Hercsaies^  after  ibe  Itas  slam  the  Hydm, 
and  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs  the  Hape  of  6ga* 
nira,  copied  after  Guido.  The  ceiling  represents 
the  apotheosis  of  Hercules. 

The  desi^  of  the  London  Insrtitvction  is  to  pro* 
afeote  the  di&tsion  of  science,  literature  and  the 
arts.  Its  first  views  were  omfined  to  three  objecte, 
*^  ihe  acquisition  of  a  valuable  and  extensive  li- 
brarj,  the  diffisision  of  usefal  knowledge  by  means 
of  lectures  and  experiments,"  and  '^  the  establish* 
Bvent  of  a  reading  room  wbere '  th^  foreign  and 
domestic  journals,  odaer  periodical  works,  and  the 
best  pamphlets  and  new  pufolicataonsare  to  be  pn>» 
video  for  the  subscribers/' 

The  managers  likewise  engage  suitable  persfiiqr& 
as  professors  and  lecturers,  for  courses  of  lectures 
ia  experimental  philosophy,  in  chymistry  and  dif- 
ferent  dqwrtments  of  literature  and  ilae  arts.  And 
besides  other  duties  and  ptiviieges,  the  maaageis 
have  power  to  admit  to  the  library  and  the  omer 
looms  of  the  instituticm,  foreigners  of  high  rank, 
or  of  distinguished  scientific  acqaipements,  during 
their  temporaiy  residence  in  the  xnetirapolis. 

^I^ersons  of  distinguished  rank  or  qualificatioss, 
whether  natives  or  foreign^,  may  be  elected  hoBO^ 
mry  members  of  the  InstitutioD. 

£very  penon  proposed  fer  election  as  an  bono* 
nury  member,  must  be  recommended  bqr  three  at 
least  of  the  managers,  and  be  proposed  and  bal* 
lotted  for  with  the  mterval  of  one  mondi  at  leatft, 
when  two  negatives  shall  exclude. 

Ladies  are  admissible  as  subscribers  to  tbe  )ei> 
tares  only,  upon  such  terms,  and  «nder  audi  rean- 
lations  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  managers.  No 
libnoriaa  or  attendant,  or  any  oth^  officer  mri 
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vantpf  the  institution,  shall  receive  any  fee,  per- 
^  quisite  or  gratuitjr,  during  the  execution  of  tneb 
..office^  under  penalty  of  inimiediate  dismission. 

*  It    is    the    intention  of  '  the  managing    pro- 
prietors to  erect  an  edifice  every  way.  appropriate 

*  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution ;  and  the  site  of 
|Blackwell  Hall,  between  Guildhall  and  Basinghall- 

*  street,  has  been  solicited,  and  tiie  petition  referred 
to  the  committee  for  letting  the  city  lands. 

A  narrow  passage  in  the  Old  Jewry  leads  to 
Coney-bop^-kne^  •  n^^m  a.  rabbit  market,  at  the 
comer  of  which  was  a  chapel  called  St.  Mary  do 

'  Coney-hope ;  it  is  now  called  Grocer's  Alley. 
Further  on  in  the  Old  Jewry,  we  meet  with  the 
site  of   St.  Mary  Co&c^wrcA,  which  not  having 
been  rebuilt  since  the  great  fire,  tlie  parish  was 

'united  to  St.  Mildred's.    This  church  must  have 
been  very   ancient,    from   the    circumstance   of  . 
Thomas  a  Becket  beitf  g  baptized  there. 

mercers'  school. 

In  the  same  street,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  foundations  of  the  kind  in  London. 
The  mercers'  compaiiy  continued  this  school  after 
the  dissolution,  notwithstanding  it  belonged  to  the 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  whicn  was  suppressed ; 
twenty-five  boys  are  at  preseat  instructed  in  gram- 
matical learning,  and  the  master  has  a  good  hpuse 
to  live  in. 

• '  Frederick's  place 

Opce  contained  a  stately  mansion,  built  by  Sit 

John  Frederick,  a  ^ucces3ull  merchant,  educated 

.  \n  Christ's  Hospital,  and  who  rose  to  be   Lord 

Mayor  in  1662.  *  It  was  afterwards  tised  for  the 

^ejccise  office,  but  when  that  was  removed  to  Broad- 

\street,  Sir  John  Frederick's  house  was  taken  down. 
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,  tod*a  court  of  elegani  buildings  since  formed  iipon 
^th'e  ground.         ^  .     ^  ,    .,  .i»  .    if  ' 

^^ .  Lowjer  down  in  ttie^Dld  Jey^ryiii^i  ttic  re1m^ 
^Jlqftry'VL  there  was 'a  larce  \$tbne  T&uildinff 
.erected on  the  ground  wliere  the iFews' liouses  iiad 
^lofm^rly  stood,  which  was  afterwards  called  tte 
^ijince'sWardrobe,  and  cranted  b^  Richajfd  III.'  to 
liis  trusty  servant  John  Kciidale,  liisVecretary,  ifor 
,  a  d|welfing, 

ST.  6lA"^feSy  OtB  JlfWftY. 

This  parish  is  united,  to  ^at  of  S^..  Jifartih Xron-^ 
^WQpgerrlajief  a  small  qtiurclV  originally  called  St. 
^Martin  In  the  yomeroy  or  prcljiaird,  whicjh  'pio* 
!,t'al)lj;  might  grow  a^out  it^  Sf.j^azirence  Jewry, 
'^i^  situated  in  Cateaton  6r  Catte^street,  and'  con- 
tains a  number  of  ciinous  monuments. 

MASONS*   AALL 

Stands  on  the  east  side  of  Basinghall-street,  in  a 

Saved   court  leading  intq  Colcman-street,  called 
[awn's  Alley.     It  was  lately  occiipied  by  a  carpet 
.  jnanufacturer.     On  the  same  sid^  of  the  yay  is 
,  TFeavers*  Hallj  handsomely  built  and  neatly  deco- 
rated within  side. 

COOPJEH's    HALL 

'  Is  in  Basinghall-street.    Here  the  state  lotteiy 

has  been  drawn  for  some  years. 

The  drawing  of  the  first  lottery  mentioned  in 
.the  English  history,  was  begun  on,  the  IJth  of 

January,  1569,  at  the  west  door  of  lSt»  Paul's 
.church,  and  continued  day  and. night,* without 
'intenhissiop,  till  the  6t;h  of  May.    The  number  of 

lots  was  forty  thousand.    The  prizes  were  plate ; 

^d  the  profits  applied*  to  the  repair  of  the  havens 
'of  the'  kingdom.    There  is  now  a'  lbiVery'"ahnuany, 
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•and  sbmetlmbs  oftener,  which  varies  fn  itsr schema, 
'Qtid  is  a  convemt?nt'  inei^ns  of  raising '  ^irpjplies  to 
f  government,'  betiatise  the  pebfjle  *  vohintarily  tdx 

themselves ;  Whilst  it  undfenhines  'the  publte 
"itiOrah,  and  is'  a^duse  of'iiiuch  misery  t0  the  cte- 
-dnlous  tnnltitude.  The  lottery  is  ditiv^n  in  Coopeft' 
I  Hall,  Basinjjhall-stTieet    iThe  ticket^  are  cohvey'ed 

from  the' Treasury,  incases,  resembling' ^nendosed 
''wheel  in  shape;  bri^  <*6ntains  the  hiitiibersj^  the 

*  othfer,  blafaks  and  prfe^s.  These  wheels  have  only 
'  one  small  dpening,  large •^oongh*  for  the  aiJniission 

of  a  thild's  hand.'  A  mud-fcoat  boy  stands  by  each 
^'tvheel.  He  on  the  stde*ih  which  th^  numb€*rs  arc 
'  enclosed,*  draws  a  number,  which  is  nattied  with 
■  an  audible  vcJice,  whilst  the  bthier  drdws  out  prifee 
'w  blank,  as  it  may  happen,  and  by  that  d<eterminet 
'  the  value  of  the  number  drawn  by  his  companion* 

To  prevent  all  collusion,  the  boys  iate  changed 

every  hour. 

.GOLDSMITH^'  HALL.    OltlX^^lX  OF  BANKBRft/&C* 

This  stands  In  Fostfer-Iane,  which  opens  to  the 
Avest  ^rtd  of  Gb^ap|side.  tn.the  court-ifeom  is*a 
portrait  of -Sir' Hugh  Middieton,  With  aisbell  by 
nim,  ouf  of  which  he*  is  supposed  to  histve  poured 
tlie  useflil  eleibeht  to  the  thirsting  metfdfjblii. 
The  words  Pontes,  Fadiaa;  kre^painted  on  the  pic- 
,  ture,  to  imply  his  double  attentions.  The  wcafth 
Sir  Hiigh  Middleton  got  in  the  infaies  was  totally 
exhausted  in  Winging  the  'New  Rivtef  to  Lcmdoh. 
Sir  Hugh  left  ia  Siski-e  in  the  New  Hivter  to  tMg 
eompahy  for^the' benefit  of  the' decayed* ihitfab^. 

This  cdhipany  appeared  as  a  fratemiiyas  e&rfy 

*  as  1 180,  beijtg  th^n'  amerced  for  being  adulterine, 
'  or  for  settiH^  up  without  the  king^s  licence.  '  In 

the  reign  ot  EdihtTd  III.  they  obtained  a  patent^ 
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imd  were  incorporated  for  the  sum  of  ten  marks. 
Richard  11.  confirmed  the  same  for  twenty  marks. 
They  increased  in  wealth,  and  have  left  evident 
marks  of  charity^  hy  haying  above,  a  thousand 
pounds  ^^^  to  dispose  of  for,  benevolent  pur- 
poses. Iney  became  in  time  the  bankers  of  tlie 
•capitaL  The  Lombards  were  the  first  and  the 
^atest,  and  most  of  the  money  contracts  in  old 
times  passed  through  their  hands.  Many  of  our 
monarchs  were  obliged  to  them  for  money.  The^ 
did  not  seem  to  like  trusting  Henry  IV.  on  his 
boady  so  took  the  customs  in  pawn  for  their  loaii» 

Regular  banking  b^  private  i>eople  resulted,  in 
l€43,  from  the  calamity  of  the  time,  when  the  se- 
ditious spirit  was  incited  by  the  arts  oi  the  par- 
liamentary leaders.    The  merchants  and  trades- 
men, who  before  trusted  their  cash  to  their  servants 
and  apprentices,  found'that  no  Lpnger  safe;  neither 
did  they  dare  to  leave  it  in  the  mint  at  the  Toweri 
by  reason  of  the  distreses  of  majesty  itself,  which 
before  was  a  place  of  public  deposit.    In  the  year 
1645  they  began  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  gold- 
sipiths,  when  they  first  began  publicly  to  exercise 
"  both  professions.    The  first  regular  banker  was 
]VIr.  Francis  Child,  goldsmith,  who  began  business 
\^oon  after  the  Restoration.    He  was  the  father  of 
'  the  profession,  a  person  of  large  fortune  and  most 
respectable  character. 

Ketumin^  towards  Wood-street,  the  church  of 
St.  Alhan^s  is  extremely  conspicuous.  Stow  says, 
the  first  church  that  stood  here  was  at  least  as 
*  ancient  as  king  Adlestan  the  Saxon,  who  bei^sin 
Us  reign  about  924;  and  as  tradiiion  says,  had 
bis  house  at  the  east  end  thereof,  with.fi  door  into 
'.  Adel-street,  to  which  it  gave  the  name;  and  which 
\s^  9JU  ancient  evidencesip  writtea  KdngJ^ll^^trttt. 
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One  great  tower  of  this  house  was  long  remaining 
to  be  seen  at  the  north  comer  of  Love-lane ;  but 
ia  the  life  of  St.  Alban  by  Matthew  Paris,  this  is^ 
said  to  be  Me  chapel  e)f  king  Offa,  whose  royal 
palace  was  eontiguons  to  it. 

PARISH    clerks'   hall. 

In  Wood-street,  has  some  curious  circumstances' 
attached  to  it.    This  company  were  incorporated: 
in  the  17th  of  Henry  III.  anno  1232.     Tliey  pub- 
lish the  bills  of  mortality,  a  yearly  bill  at  Christ-- 
mas  ;  and  present  an  account  of  all  the  christen- 
ings, diseases,  casualties,  8cc.  weekly  and  yearly, 
to  tbe  king«    Thmx  ancicat  ball  was  at  the  sign 
of  the  Angel  in  Bishopsgate-street,  and  bere  tliey 
had  seven  alms-houses  for  widows.     "  Unto  this 
fraternity  men   and  women  of  the  first  quality^ 
ecclestastici?  and  others,  joined  themselves."  Amon^ 
their  chartered  privileges  are  these,  "  to  be  exempt 
fipom  all  parish  offices  in  the  parish  where  they 
officiated  ;  to  have  a  printing  press  and  a  printer 
in  their  conuuon  hail ;  to  administer  an  oatli  to^ 
their  members  on  their  admission ;  to  be  observant 
of,  and  obedient  to  all  such  wholesome  roles,  madai 
or  to  be  made,  conducive  to  the  common  profit 
and    benefit   of   the    company    or    fellowship,* 
Before  this  oath  can  be  administered,  a  parishr 
clerk  newly  chosen,  must  produce  a  licenx^e  under 
the  seal  of  tlie  Bishop  of  London  ;  he  may  then  be 
sworn  on  the  following  court  day,  and  veceived  as' 
&   brother.      Sometimes  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwarden  of  the 

Earish,  may  be  admitied,  in  case  a  licence  has  not 
een  obtained.  Formerly  clerks  attended  great 
^iaerals^  walking  before  the  hearse  and  singing,, 
witii  their  surplices  hanging  on  tlieir  maiA,  tilk 
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they  arrived  at  the  church.    The^  had  also  puhlic . 
f^^tivals,    celebrated    witln    music    and    singing. 
When  they  met  till  1560  in  Guildhall  chapel,.thcy . 
had  an  even  song,  and  nex(  day  a  communion, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  dinner  in  Carpenters* 
Hall.     In  1562  they  dined  in  their  own -hall,  after 
keeping   communion  in   Guildhall    chapel,    and 
receiving   seven   persons   in^o  the  brotherhood; 
after  which  they  attended  a  "  goodly  play  of  the. 
children  of  Westminster,  with  waits,  regals,  and 
tinging,'' 

SltVER-STREET, 

U  »o  cAlled  on  accQUAt  of  silversmith0.l^idios 
here  forn^rly ;  it  also  contained  the  church  of  Su 
Oiaye,  the  site  of  which,  tlie  church  not  having 
been  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  London,  remains  now. 
as  a  burial  place.  In  micient. records,  this  church 
is. called  St.  Oiave.de  Mucu^U,  oti  account  of  its* 
proximity  to  iUMpzis^^/i  oc.  Moak.weUrstreet«  One 
oithe  first  obj;ects  of  attention  in  this  street  was 
the  meetittg^kause  in.  Windsor-court. .  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  DoolittleopeAcd  the  iirst  dissenting  place 
of  worship  in  London.  The  late  Dr.  James  For* 
dvce,  authox-^f^the  Sermons  to  young  Men  and 
Women,  preached  here  many  years.  Passing 
tbraugh^artHslreet  at  the  Jigrth  em  of  Monkweli- 
street,  vit  proceed  towards  the  ancient  site  of 
Gripplegfd^  near  the  White  Horse,  now  called 
Cripplegate  Buildings.  In  1010  this  gate  was  a 
prison,  as  appears  by  a  \vrit  of  Edward  L  Crossing. 
l$6ye-street  we  approach  the  part  of  Whitecross* 
sftreetin  the  city  liberty,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
IS  the  city,  green  yard,  for  strayed  cattle,  &c. 
Adjoiniag.  to  which  are  Sir  Thoma&  Gresbam'a 
alasThonaesi  ccmaved  &am*Bio«d-^ire«t  wheatiui 
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excise*office  was  built.    Contiauing  our  route  to 
the  eastward  down  fore-street,  and  passing  the 
Scots  church  oa  the  rights,  which  ^as  lately  und^r 
Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  we  come  to  Moorgate.    This 
postern  was  built  by  Thomas  Falconer,  mayor,  in  ^ 
1415,  to  promote  the  recreation  of  the  citizens^  an^ , 
jrepaired  by  divers  of  his  successors,  till  being  very' 
nluch  decayed  in  1673>  it  was  rebuilt  with  stone,  ' 
having  a  lofty  arch  and  two  posterns,  the  city  hav- 
ing had  it  In  codteinplation  to  convert  Moorflelds 
into  a  haymai^et.    The  gate  was  at  length  turned  * 
into  a  dwelling  for  one  of  the  city  ofticers,  who  ^ 
afterwards  tented   it  out  as   a  coffee-house.    It^ 
shared  the. fate  of  the  rest  q£  the  gates  at  tbiB 
beginning  of  th^;  present  reign ;  but  the  Moorgate 
cbnee-house  is  still  to  be  found  tipon  the*  sbot  \ 
London  Wall,  which  commences  here,  is'  described .' 
in  another  part  of  this  work ;  besides  which Jt  is' 
decorated  with  t^b  churches,  that  6f  AUiaJlows  ^ 
and  St.  Alphage.  '  ' 

ST.  ALFHACE,  LO]»DON  WALL.  I 

This  being  a  very  ancient  church,  which  escaped^ 
the  fire  of  London,  in  1774  it  was  declared  to  be^ 
in  a  dangerous  state,  and  was  taken  down ;  rebuilt' 
by  the  Tate  Sir  William  Staines,  and  opened  in  ^ 
1777.    The  cabonized  Saint,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, was  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop    of   Canterbury.'    He  was    put    to 
death  by  tn6  Danes  at  Greenwich  on  the  17th  of^ 
April  1044,  soon  after  which' a  church  was  dedi--* 
cated  to  his  memory,  heat  the  wall  by  Cripplcgate. 
Having   thus    noticed    the    principal    curiosities 
northward  of  Cheapsille  between  the  Old  Jewry 
aa4^  Al^ersgjite-street,  we  shall*  return  to 
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GUILDHALX. 

This  stands  at  the  end  of  King-street,  running 
northward  from  Cheaps ide.  Before  1411,  the 
Court-hall,  or  Bury,  "was  held  in  Aiderman's-bury. 
The  present  huilcling,  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, See.  was  twenty  years  .  completing. 
Elections  and  various  branches  of  the  city  busi- 
ness are  carried  on  here.  Among  twelve  portraits 
of  the  judges,  which  decorate  the  interior,  is 
that  of  Sir  Matthew  IJale ;  they  were  executed  by 
Michael  Wright,  a  good  painter  for  the  time  of . 
Charles  I.  and  II.        ^  .      *  . 

Sir  John  Shaw,  whg  wap  lord  mayor  in  1500, 
and  knighted  in  Bosworth  field,  was  the  first  who 
added.good  kitchens  and  other  convenient  offices. 
In  the  same  year,  this  gentleman  gave  the  mayor'g 
feast  here,  which  till  then  had  been  done  ia 
<5rocers^-hall.  The  bills  of  fare  at  length  grew 
to  such  excess,  that  a  sumptuary  law  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  restrain  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  provisions  ^nd  liveries. 

The  entertainment  givjsn  to  George  III.  here  in 
1761,  cost  the  city  6,898/.  5s.  4d.  there  were  414 
dishes  besides  the  dessert.  It  is  upon,  record,  that 
the  wax-chandlers  had  entertainment  here  in  1478, 
which  altogether  did  not  exceed  seven  shillings. 

'  Guildiiail  chapel,  at  present  iised  as  a  justice  ' 
room,  was  founded  by  Peter  Fanlore,  Adam  Fran- 
CIS,  and  f  ranci$  Frowick,  citizens.  Service  used  ' 
to  be  performed  here  once  a  week,  also  at  the 
election  of  a  mayor,  and  before  the  mayor's  feast, 
to  deprecate,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  indigestions 
and  mYpIethoric  evils. 

A  fair  library  once  stood  adjoining  the  chapel, 
built  by  the  executors  of  the  memorable  Wnit- 
tington.     The  protector  Somerset,   borrowed  a 
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nimiber  of  the  booki,  which  were  carried  from-' 
tfeence  in  carts,  but  he  never  returned  them. 
*  It  should  be  noticed,-  that  in  the  course  of  i807y 
the  east  window  in  Ouildhall,  underwent  a  com-- 
plete  repair;   and  amongst   the  many  imptove- 
riients,  and  embellishments  in  this  great  city,  none^ 
has  given  us  loore  entire  satisfaction)  ot-  in  onr^ 
opinion,  reflects  greater  credit  on  the  artists  con-* 
cemed.     The  whole  of  the  frame-work  is  of  cop- 
per, executed  by  Cruickshanks  ;  the  glass  is  paint-' 
ed,  as  we  learn,  at  the  manufectory  ofMessrSi- 
Anness^  and  Co.  patentees  for  the  art  of  enamelling; 
on  vessels  of  glass>  Red  Lion-plaee;  Giltspur-street,-. 
(althoudi  it  bears  the  inscription  of  Collins,  Straiid^** 
fecit);  me  painting  represents  in  the  most  beauti-- 
ful  colours  imaginable  the  City  Arms  encircled 
with  appropriate  embellishmentsi     It  is  with  plea--^ 
sure  we  notice  this  performance,  as  it  proves  to* 
us  the  complete  restoration  of  an  art  so  highly* 
esteemed,  and  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  series- 
lost  to  the  worlds  as  to  be  thought  irrecoverable.. 
It  will  readily  be  allowed  that,  in  a  subject'  like 
lJiis>  there  was  not  room  for*  that  display,  of  pic-^ 
turcsque  beauty  and  effect,  which  might  have 
been  produced  in  an*  historical  painting,  where* 
variety-  in  the  design  and   brilliancy  or  colours^ 
might  have  been  united  to  much  greater  adv^n^ 
tage;    This,  we  understand,  has  beeii  aecomplishi 
ed  in  a' superior  style,  in  some  of  the  artists'  finest 
i»pecimens^  and  that  a  small  and  elegant  window 
purchased  from  them  by  Lady  Essex,  for  her  house 
m  Berkeley-square, is  consideied  as  a  chief  d'oeuvre  • 
ift  the  art*  >  *i    >   • 

The  present  front  of  GiiildhaH-was  finished  ih» 
17B9.'  Among,  the  orhaments,  besides  tlievstfitu^j 
of  Mn  Beckfbrd  at  the  west  ehd;- the  oenofeaph  of  < 
William  Pilt^  £a9:l  of  C^atUaimj.  dbMKildnot'b€>£oi«'- 
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gotten.  The  d^ign.  coniMsU.  of«  a.  pe4fi3t£U9  oa 
which  a. dark  marble  {^y/aimia  app^|:s>  Britannia^ 
i&  in  the  foreground  seated  upoa,  a  lion^  and  re- 
ceives into  her  I^p  Ae  content^  of  a  cornucopia, 
ffom  the  four  quarters  of  the  world>  represeatedi 
by  infants,  while  the  genius  of  Loudon  presents 
eovuneroe  to  the  protection  of  iji^e  earl«  who  is 
liabited  as  a  Rpinan  senator.  This  monumc^nt  was 
not  completed  tiil  1780^,  and  Mr,  Bacon  received 
Cemc  it  3000  guineas. 

Among  the  paiutin^Si  the  portrait  of  Lord  Cam- 
den was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  m^y 
be  necessanr  to  add»  thfiC  what  are  commonly 
f;atted  the  OiantS)  by  the  balcony^  opposite  the 

freait  door,  are  supposed  to  represent  an  ancient, 
Triton  and  a  Saxpn.  In  the  front  of  this  balcony; 
is  a  clock  and  a  dial  in  a  curious  frame  of  oak^  with 
Time  alt  the  top^  and  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues  at 
<^h  comer,  f  he  b^lco^py  is  supported  by  fouj^ 
iron  pilfers  in  the  £9rm  of  pf^m  trees. 

Tl^.  common  council  roopa  is  highly  decorated  ; 
for  besides:  Copley'si  graiid  painting  ot*  the  de* 
^Iruction  of  the  boating  batteries  before  Gibraltaij 
under  General  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield^ 
There  axe  four  others  oix  the  same  subject,  wil^^ 
thie  portEaita  of  Lord  Heathfield,  Howe,  ISelson^ 
wd  Duncan.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  Mf^  i^ 
^'  The  death  of  David  Rizzio,"  and  below  it, 
*^  The  Miseries  of  Civil  War,"  from  Shakspeare, 
and  Domiestic  Happiness,  ejcemplified  in  the  ima- 

S'nary  portraits  of  ap  alderman  and  his  family. 
n  the  north  wall  is  tlie  death  of  Wat  Tyler  j  ai^d 
on  the  east  wall  above  the  chimney,  Banks's  mo- 
del of  the  alto-relievo,  executed  by  him  fo^  die 
front  of  the  British  Institution  in  Pall  Mail.  Ou 
this  wall,  also  are  two  pictures  represen^pg  t^^ 
jpsoGwooa  of  thft  J(^rd  M^or  by  w^ti^r^  mJ^.  tM 
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cerempQj  of  swearing  in  Mr.  Alderman  Newnhai^ 
as  Lord  Mayor  m  (SiiWhall,  in  1781.  This  conj-. 
ta.iQS  almost  all  tl^e  members  then  in  the  corpor^* 
tion.  Above  them,  is  a  portrait  of  Alderman  Bpy- 
deli  as  Lord  Mayor.  The  chamberlain's  apartment 
is  dccoriated  with  framed  and  glazed  copies,  richly 
and  beautifully  illuminated  on  vellum^  of  tlie 
votes  of  thanks  by  the  corporation  to  sey^ral  dis- 
linguished  commanders  by  sea  and  land. 

BLACKWBLL   HAtt. 

Tills  large  old  6uilding  on  the  right  hand  sid^ 
of  Guildhall-yard,  was  once  called  Basing's  HaugliL 
from  a  family  of  that  name.  The  house  was 
first  purchased  by  the  city  in  1397,  and  as  well  u» 
at, present  is  known  to  have  been  used  as  a  market 
ftwr  woollen  cloth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  gicatr 
est  storie-house  in  the  kingdom  for  woollens  and 
stuffs. 

THE    POULTRY, 

^  Is  the  street  extending  from  the  end  of  CIiea[v 
Side  to  the  Mansion-house,  formerly  when  this 
part  was  occupied  by  poulterers'  stalls,  there  was 
aplacfe  called  Scald  if ig  Alley  j  in  which  was  a  large 
house,  where'  fowls  were  scalded  preparatory  to 
tjieir  being  exposed'  to  sale.  Tlus  alley  has  since 
chaiiged  its  name  for  that  of  St.  Mildred's-court. 

Here*  sta.nd^  the  Poultry  compter,  a  prison  for 
debtors  an  J  felons ;  and  here  is  a  Jews'  ward  foi* 
persons  of  that'  persuasion.  In  each  of  these 
wards  there  is  t  lire ;  but  the  infirmary  or  sic^ 
rboih  is  'dark  and  gloomy.  The  yard  is  small, 
but  clean,  on  account  of  the  constant  running  oK 
water.  The'  chamber  of  London  allows  the 
prisoners  a  penny  loaf  every  day  -^  but  at  present 
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the  building  is  the  worse  constructed  of  any  of 
the  kind'  in  the  metropolis. 

St.  Mildred's  church  in  the  Poultry,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  a  lady,  daughter 
to  Merowald,  a  Saxon  l^rince.  The  next  church 
being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  the  present 
stricture  was  completed  in  I676.  A  church  also 
called  St.  Christopher  Le  Stocks,  stood  on  the 
ground,  now  occupied  by  the  south-west  corner  of 
Uie  Bank  of  England,  about  36  years  since. 

The  Mansion-Blouse,  Stock's-market,  Walbrook 
church,  &c.  Though  Mr.  Pennant  joins  in  tcoii- 
demning  the  Mansion-house  for  its  clumsy  archi- 
tecture, this  is  .amply  relieved  by  St.  Stephen's, 
JValbrook,  a  small  church,  the  chef  d!auvre  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  of  most  exquisite  beauty, 
'"  Perhaps  Italy  itself/'  says  a  Judicious  writer,  can 
produce  no  modem  building,  that  can  vie  with 
this  in  taste  and  proportion :  there  is  not  a  beauty 
which  the  plan  would  admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be 
fcundhere  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  foreign- 
ers very  justly  call  our  taste  in  question  for  unoer- 
standing  tlie  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it  no 
higher  degree  of  fame.'*  Mr.  West's  fine  picture 
0f  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  is  over  the  altar. 

But  tills  master  piece  of  JEnglisb  architecture 
deserves  to  be  particularly  described.  The  steeple 
rises  square  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  then  . 
snnouuaed  with  a  balustrade  within,  from  which 
jcises  a  very  light  and  elegant  tower  on  two  stages, 
the  first  adorned  with  Corinthian^  and  the  second 
withi  composite  columns,  and  covered  with  a 
dome. 

The  piin^rpal  beauties  of  this  justly  admired 
edifice  ai:e  ou  the  inside,  where  the  dome,  which 
is  spacious,  and-  noble,  is  finely  proportioned  t0 
the  church,  and.  divided  into  siaall  compartments^ 
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4et6iated  with  great  elegaAce,  and  crowned  with 
tt  fantern,  while  the  roof,  which  is  also  divided 
into  compartments,  is  supported  by  very  noble* 
Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  their  pedestals.  It 
has  three  iles,  and  a  cross  ile.  It  is  70  feet  in 
length,  and  36  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  mid- 
dle roof  is  34  f(6et,  and  of  the  cupola  and  lantern 
58  feet.  On  the  sides,  under  the  lower  roofs,  are 
only  circular  windows,  but  those  which  enlighten 
the  upper  roof  are  small  arched  ones ;  and  at  the 
east  end  are  3  very  noble  arched  windows. 

STOCKS    MARKET. 

This  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Mansion-house,  and  took  its  name  from  a  pair  of 
Stocks  erected  here  about  in  1281.  It  was  a  mar- 
ket till  the  Mansion-house  was  built.  Upon  this 
spot  also  stood  the  famous  equestrian  statue  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  Charles  11.  by  Sir  Robert  Viner; 
lord  mayor.  This  prudent  citizen  discovered  at 
the  founder's  one  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Po^ 
land,  trampling  on  a  Turk,  and  so  the  good  knight, 
christened  the  Polish  knight  Charles,  and  the 
turbaned  Turk,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  present  opening  before  the  Mansion-house, 
divides  into  three  capital  streets.     Comhill  in  the 
centre,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  old  Threadneedle- 
street  on  the  north,  and  Lombard-street  on  the  ^ 
south. 

The  Mansion-house  was  beguninl  7 39,  and  fihished^ 
in  1752;  it  is  very  substantially  built  jpf  Portland 
^one,  and  has  a  portico  of  six  lofty  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthian-^tdac  in  the- front,  the  same 
order  being  con^iwi^drki  the  pilasters,  both  under 
Ae  pediment  and  on  each  side^  The  basement 
story  is  very  massy  and  built  in  rustic.  In  the 
^reatre  of  tius  slory  is  Ae  door  which  leads  to  the 
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kitchens^  cellais.  and  other  cffBceci,^  mn^  oq  eac^ 
side  runs  a  ^ight  of,  step$|  of  very  considef abl^ 
extent,  leading  up  to  the  portico;  and  the  co* 
lumns  (which  are  wrought  in  the  proportions  oi 
palladia)  support  a  large  regular  pediment,  adorn** 
<jd  with  a  yer^  noble  piece  in  bass-relie:f,  represent-* 
ing  tlie  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  city;  of  Loa'* 
don.  Beneath  the  portico  are  two  ser^^s  of  win- 
dows, which,  extend  along,  the  w^hdie  fronts  and 
above  thi?  is  an  attic  story,  with  square  windowg| 
crowned  with  a  balustrade.  The  building  is  an 
oblong,  and  its  depth  is  the  long  side ;  it  has  an 
area  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  ferthest  end  is  an 
Egyptian  hall,  which  is  the  lengdi  of  the  iront, 
very  Ijigh,  and  designed  for. public  jenterUiifiments: 
near  the  ends  at  each  side  is  a  window  ox.  extra- 
prdii^ary  height^  placed  betw,^en  coupled  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  extending  to  the  top  of.  the 
attic  story.  l,he  inside  apartments  and  offices 
are  very  elegajjtly  fpnjished,  and  the  bas-relief 
over  the  grand  pediment  is/finely  designed^  and  as 
beautifully  executed,  tjfie  principal  figure  of  whic)^ 
represents  the  Oenius  of  tfie  city  of  London  iij 
the  dress  of  the  goddfess  Gyble^  clothed  with  the 
imperial  robe,  alluding  to  her  being  the  capital  o^ 
this  kingdbn^  with  a  crown  6£  turrets  on  hbr  head^ 
in  her  right  hand  holding  t^e  Proetorian  wand^ 
and  leaning  with  her  left  o^  l^e  city  arms.  She 
IS  placed  between  two  pillars  or  columns,  to  ex- 
press the  stabi  J  ity  of  her  condition;  and/ou  Ifer 
right  hand  stands  a  halted  boy,  with  the  fasces 
and  axe  irroi^e  hahd^  and  the  sword  y^ith*  t^ie  caj^ 
of  liberty  upon  it  in  the  other,  to  shew  that  au7 
tbority  and  justice  are  the  true  supp9rters  of  U7 
berty,and  that  while  the  former  were  exerted.  w;it^ 
vigour  the  latter  will  continue  in  a  state  of  youth. 
At.%rfi?et.lis§  t^^ioq,  iisA^«?^iA>£99y>  V4 
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makeis'twmiflig  lound  herbea4  iuti^iuuing  that  tlia 
^act  government  of  this  city  not  only  piesecye^ 
^etselt,  but  retorts  just  punishment  cm  such  af 
envy  her  happy  condition.  In  the  group,  faxihet 
to  tne  right,  the  chief  figure  represents  an  ancienl; 
River  God,  his  head  crowned  wtih  flags  and  rushe^ 
his  beard  long,  a  rudder  ia  his  ri^t^  hand,  an4 
t4l  left  arm  leaning  on  an  urn,  \Kbich  pours  fortti^ 
a  copious  stream.  The  swan  at  his  leet,  shews 
this  to  be  the  Thames  ;  the  ship  behind,  and  thie 
anchor  and  cable  below  him,  very  emphatically 
express  the  mighty  tribute  of  riches  paid  by  tbe 
t^onuQerco  of  this  river  to  the  city  to  wliicb  it 
belongs.  On  the  left  hand  there  appears  the 
figujre  of  a  beautiful  woman,  in  a  humule  posture, 
pfQSentin^  an  ornament  of  pearls  with  one  hand, 
a^d  pounng  out  a  mixed,  variety  of  riches  from  ^ 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  with  the  Qt)iei^ 
Behind  her  is  a  stork,  and  two  naked  boys  placing 
with  each' other,  and  holding  the  neck  ot  the 
stock,  to  signify  Uiat  pity,  brotherly  lovci,  and  ^ 
mutual  aJSection,  produce  sgid  secure  the  vast  stock 
of  wealth  of  various  kinds  which  appevs  near 
them  in  bales,  bags,  hogsheads,  and  many  other 
sorts  of  merchandizes  and  emblems  of  commerce; 
s^p  that  every  thing  in  this  piece  is  not  barely 
^eautiful  and  ornahienta^  but  at  the  same  time 
instn^ctiyely  expressive  of  the  happy  condition  of 
that  great  city,  for  the  residence  of  w;hose  chief 
ii^agistrate  tbi^.  noble  building  was  erected,  at  the 
^3^pe9.ce  of  42,638/.  ISs.  8d[. 

BUCKLEBSBURY 

Was  in  Stow's  t;im,e  inhabit^4  ^S  g^oce.rs  and 
itpothecaries.  It  took  its  name  from,  one  ^upkl^, 
wbo.  had  ix\  h  a  lar^e  manor-hous^  of  stone,  roof 
Buckle^  it  is  said,  lost  his  life  in  a  strange  way; 
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for  intehding  to  mill  down  an  otd  tower  near  his- 
hoiise,  bttilt  by  Edward  the  First,  for  want  of  care, 
a  stone  fell  and  crushed,  him  to  death.  But  as  it- 
was  his  intention  to  replace  the  same  with  a  hand- 
some wooden  house,  or  according  to  the  expression* 
of  those  times,  **  a  goodly  frame  of  timber," 
though  thrs  was  not  accomplished  by  him,  it  was*' 
completed  by  anotlier  person  who  maiTJed  his* 
widow* 

ROYAL    EXCHANGEV 

In  proceeding  down  Cornhill,  the  Royal  Ex-' 
change,  that  concourse  of  all  the  vairious  nations  o# 
the  world,  rises  with  the  full  majesty  of  conmierce.- 
*  Whiles  however;  we  consider  the  grandeur  of 
the  edifice,  and  the  vast  concerns  earned  on  witbia 
its  walls,  we  are  equally  astonished  to  find  that 
this  expensive,  princely  pile,  originated  from  the 
munificence  of  Sir  Tnomas  Gresham,  a  private 
citizen.  He  purchased  some  tenements  on  the 
site  of  the  Koyal  Exchange ;  and,  on  June  7, 
1566,  laid  the  foundation,  and  in  November,  1567^ 
completed  what  was  then  called  the  Bourse.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1570,  went  in  great  state  from  her 
palace  atr  Somerset-house,  to  make  Sir  Thomas  a 
visit  at  his  own  .house.  Aften  dinner  she  went  to 
.'the  Bourse,  visited  every  part,  and  then,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  All  the  upper  part  was  filled  then, 
and  even  to  this  century;  with  shops ;  on-  this 
occasion  they  were  filled  with  the  richest  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  universe,  to  shew  her  majesty  the- 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  parts  of  her  domii- 
nions.  What  the  expense  of  this^  noble  design* 
was,  is  not  known ;  only  that  the  annual  .produot. 
o£;  the  rents  to  the  widow  of  Siif  Thomas  was  i 
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75  iL  5  s.  This  building  perished  in  the  ^eat 
fire ;  and  it  was  rebuilt,  in  its  present  magnificent 
form,. by  the  city  and  the  company  of  mercers,  at 
the  expense  of  80,0001.  It  was  completed  in 
1669;  on  Sept.  28,  of  that  year,  it  was  opened  by 
the  lord  mayor.  Sir  William  Turner,  who  congra- 
tulated the  merchants  on  the  occasion. 

The  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  is  in  one 
corner,  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Another,  of  tlmt 
worthy  citizen,  Sir  John  Barnard,  graces  another 
part.  The  rest  are  kities,  which  (as  far  as  kiiig 
Charks),  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas,,  were  chiefly 
executed  by  Gabriel  CiKbtr ;  that  of  Charles  11. 
in  the  centre,  by  Grinlin  Gibbons.  Above  stairs 
are  the  statues  of  Charles  Land  II.  and  oh  the 
top  of  the  tower  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  is.  a 
Grasshopper,  the  crest  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

THE   BANK. 

This  bnildihg  fills  a  space  inclosed  by  the  four 
streets,  Bartholomew-lane,  Lothbury,  Prince*s- 
street,  and  Bank  Buildings.  The  principal  front* 
is  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wih^s.  The 
former  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  raised  on  a  rustic  base  :  the  wings  are  each 
ornamented  with  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
which,  though  in  itself  beautiful,  is  considered  as 
top  insignificant  for  the  structure  with  which  it  is- 
connected:  Through  tliis  front  are  three  entrances, 
qrie  larger  than  the  other  two,  into  a  handsome 
square  court,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  is  the 
great  hall,  a  noble  apartment,  seventy-nine  feet  in* 
Itogth,  and  forty  broad.  Here  was  erected  a  fine 
marble  statue,  in  honour  of  the  founder,  William' 
the  Third,  widi  a  Latin  inscriptio*ii  of  which  the 
fi>Uomng  i&  a  trai^laticm : 
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For  restoring  efficacy  to  the  lavvs^ 

authority  to  the  courts  of  justice, 

dignity  to  the  Parliament, 

to  all  his  Subjects  their  Religioa  awl  liberties, 

and  conhrming  these  tp  posterity, 

by  the 

succession  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover 

lo  the  British  throne  : 

To  the  best  of  Princes,  William  the  Third, 

Founder  of  the  Bank, 

this  Corporation,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude^ 

has  erected  this  statue, 

and  dedicated  it  to  his  'memory, 

in  the  year  of  ouir  Lprd  1734,. 

and  the  first  year  of  this  building. 

Behind  tliis  court,  new  buildings  of  great jextent, 
are  now  erecting.  The  back  of  the  Baiik  is  a*huge 
wall/strangely  ornamented  at  top,  and  forming, 
by  its  heavy,  clumsy  aspectj^  a  contrast. with  the 
elegance  of  the  front.  The  gateway,  however,  is 
handsome,  through  which  the  carriages  that  briu^p 
gold  and  silver  enter,  Th<^  rotunda  is  crowniea 
with  a  noble  dome,  admitting  the  light  through 
an  elegant  cupola,  supported  by  twelve  female 
figures,  representing  tbe  mouths  of  the  year. 
Within  the  cupola  is  a  dial,  that  shows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

On  each  side  of  tjie  entrance  intp  the  Bank,, 
firom  Barthqlomew-lane,  are.  large,  cpnamodious, 
offices;  and  on  thedOor  of  eacn,.  the  names  of 
the  fund  managed  in  it.  The  apartments  are 
heated  by  stovies,  som$  of  them  designed,  with! 
great  taste. 

The  inc^e^se  of  the  natipnal  jWeaJth  u^y  be  esti-r 
mated  by  the  augmehuitipn  oC  tfa^e^.  capital  of,  tba. 
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Bapk :  in  1694^  when  Mr.  Paterson  first  projected 
tbe\plan|it  was  limited  to  l,200,006l.;  at  present, 
it  amounts  to  1 1,550,0001.  The  afiairs  of  tiie  pro^. 
prietors  are  managed  by  a  governorj^  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  twenty-four  directors. 

.  ITie  front  wings,  erected  a  k\x  years  sincCj,  were 
the  work  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor. .  Mr/iSoa^e  of 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  is  the  present  architect. 

The  hours  of  business  at  the  Bank,  are  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  holy- 
days  excepted,  ana  any  person  i?iay  be  admitted 
into  the  rotunda,  and  some  of  the  other  apart- 
ments. 

STOCK    EXCMAM(,» 

This  building,  situated  in  Capel  Court,  tl^ar  the 
Bank,  wa^L  erected  in  1781  by  subscription,  in 
transferable  shares,  at  501.  each.  No  persona  are 
allowed  to  transact  business  hiere,  but  those  wha 
are  annually  ballotted  for  by  a  convmittep.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  room  over  the  fire-place,  is  a 
li«t  of  the  original  proprietors  of  tlie  building,  and 
over  this  is  a  handsome  pluviometer :  at  the  6tli€r 
end  of  the  room  is  a  clock,  and  a  tablet  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibitmg  the  names  of  those  defaulters 
who  have  never  been  able  to  settle  their  diiier- 
ences  on  bargains. miade  in  the  funds>  and  are  not 
allowed  again  to  become  members.  On  the  eas^ 
iide  of  the  room  is  a  recess,  with  £ui  elevated  desk, 
ibr  the  use  of  the  commissioners  for  tb^  redemption 
0f  the  national  debt,  where  they  m^ke.th^ir  pur- 
chases of  stock  four  days  in  the  week^  at  twelve 
o'clock  «tt  esicU  day  precisely.  There,  are  four 
eiQtrances  to  this  building,  one  from  Capel-court^ 
one  from  Shorter's  court,  one  from.  Kew-court^ 
(both  in  TbrogmortouHStreet)  and  one  communi- 
cating with  tbi  Hercuiei  tavi^m  in  I]^oadr$|a:eet« 
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The  business  transacted  in  this  room  relates  en- 
tirely to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  in  the 
public  fiinds ;  Exchequer  bills,  India  bonds^  &c. 
The  room  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  with  eveiy 
requisite  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers,  and  it  is 
open  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  except  on  the  bank  holydays,  when  it  is 
shut. 

Tliis  new  Exchange  was  opened  in  March  1802. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  the  market-place  for 
buying  and  selling  the  national  pledges  or  pawns, 
bearing' intetest  by  way  of  annuity,  and  calied  by 
the  general  term  "  Stocks."  A  stock-broker  is 
one  who  buys  or  sells  stock  by  commission  for 
another.  The  brokerage  is  half^a-crown  on  every 
kimdred  pounds  of  stock  bought  or  sold.  A  stock- 
jobber is  one,  who  having  property  of  his  own  in 
the  funds,  sells  it  put,  and  buys  it  in  again  at  a 
profit  or  loss,  as  the  price  of  the  market  rises  or 
feHs.  A  gambler  in  the  func^s  is  one,  who,  possess- 
ing little  or  perhaps  no  property  in  tlie  funds, 
entei*s  into  speculative  bargains  to  sell  or  buy  at 
future  periods,  certain  portions  of  stock,  at  a  stated 
present  price  ;  his  loss  or  gain  is  therefore  confined 
to  the  differences  of  the  prices.  This  species  of 
stock-jobbing  being,  like  other  gambling  tmnsac- 
tjons,  expressly  prohibited  by  law,  no  action  for 
flie  recovery  of  the  loss  can  be  maintained  in  any 
court  of  justice.  The  buyers  of  stock  are  nick- 
named bears^  intimating  that  they  exert  all  their 
strength  to  trample  on,  or  depress  the  funds,  in 
order  to  purchase  at  a  low  price ;  sellers,  on  the 
contrary,  are  denominated  buik^  td  express  their 
efibrts  to  toss  or  elevate  them  to  a  hieh  price.  An 
unfortunate  dealer  in  this  market,  wno  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  is  designated  by  the  term  lame  duck. 
Mid  hi^  retreat  is  caHed^mddiing  out  of  the  Alley. 
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Eormerly^  die  place  of-  rendezvous  for  persooB 
transacting  business  in  the  funds  was  Jonathan's 
coffee-house  in  Change-alley,  Comhill.  Froapi 
this  circumstance,  the  word  "  AUe^'^  is  to  this  day 
familiarly  used  as  a  cant  phrase  for  the  Stocfa 
Exchange;  and  a  petty  speculator  in  the  funds, 
is  styled,  "  a  dabbler  in  the  Alley '^ 

AUCTION    MART. 

.This  new  commercial  edifice  is  situated  partly  ill 
Baxtholomew-lane,    and    in.  Throgmortoii-street. 
It  will  probably  derive  its  principal  importance 
from   its   immediate   contiguity  to   those  active 
scenes  of  business,  the  Bank  of  England,  Royal 
Exchange,  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  the  Stock   EX'- 
cbange,  and  ottier  public  offices.    Though  grand 
and  imposing  in  its  appearance,  it  is  acknowledged 
**  that  the  peculiar  construction  of  the   building 
has, made  it  eligible  in  some  degree  to  sacrifice  - 
appearance  to  convenience;  yet  notwithstanding 
this  sacrifice  to  utility,  it  may  be  considered  as 
.  offerinjg  a  specimen  ot  architecture,  simply  elegant, 
jand  highly  creditable  ,  to  the  young  artist,  Mr» 
John  Walters,  who  has  been  entrusted  with   its 
superintendance ;  and  who,  without  profuse  deep- 
ration,  has  bestowed  upon  his  design,  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  national  edifice." 

The  occupation  of  this  institution  commenced 

in  Februaiy  1810,  and  was  formally  opened  at  the 

latter  end  of  March,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 

.  by  the  lord  mayor  aad  several  respectable  charac- 

,  ters,  who  afterwards  dined  at  the  city  of  London 

tavern  in  Bishopsgate-street.  .  , 

The  direct  objects  of  the  Auction  Mart,  are 
perhaps  best  explained  by  the  following  observa- 
tions extracted  from  its  own  detailed  prospectus.. 
The  amazing  increase,  of.  sales  by  ^ctioo^  wd 
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their  collateral  circumstances  have  hitherto  itn- 
'dered  the  accommodations  for  that  hranch  ^f 
business,  in  the  metropolis,  in  many  respects  ill- 
calculated,  for  cdnducting  dbhcems  of  so '  niudi 
thagnitude  and' imporiance,  exclusive  of  which, 
^the  existing  ptactice  is  exposed  to  so  many  incbn- 
veniencies,  irregularities,  and  unpleasant  alter- 
natives, that  long  experience,  has  impressed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  more  extensive,  and  superior 
'"Arrangements. 

•  The  infinite  Vicissitudes  to  vrhioh  commercial 
speculations  are  exposed,  suggested  that  admirable 
system,  which  indefatigable  zeal,  has:.perfected  at 
New  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  by  which  the  tnaritime 
concerns  of  the  kingdom,  intricate,  diversified, 
arid  lUultitarious,  are  now  conducted  with  almost 
inecbanical  precision.  This  system,  the  directors  - 
of  the  Auction  Mart,  rather  hope  to  emulate,  tlian 
presume  to  rival;  and  they  trust,  by  assimilating 
the  object  of  their  anxiety  to  that  undertaking, 
th^y  will  be  considered  more  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  aflbrd  a  concise  demonsttation  of  the  pro- 
ject In  which  they  have  embarked,  thaft  by  any 
sentiment  of  vanity. 

i\ie  Auction  Mart  will  admit  of  every  accom- 
modation conhe<ited  with  its  very  important  con- 
cerns, and  embrace  objects  Calculated  to  ^promote 
individual  and  'general  benefit;  the  researches  of 
noblemen,  geritleriien  of  the  law,  mcrchanics,  agri- 
culturists, and  genetal  speculators,  will  be  accele- 
rate, by  each  attainable  method,  and  a  regular 
plan  adopted,  which  will  operate  as  a  focus,  to 
every  species  of  intelligence,  and  reference. 

Advertisements  of  sales,  beihg;  accoi-ding  to  the 
existi^e  practice,  dispersed  promlsdiotislyVthtough 
the  daily  journals,  it  hiust  be  evident,  that,  except 
to>  those  in  tbe'habit-  of^  perusihg  a'multiplicty  of 
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'newspapers,  a  Jarge^ proportion  of  flie  properjjr 
'  exposed  (o  iaie,  by  guctib^  fyc  pnv^^e  treaty,  must 
.esQape  notice,  the  wisTi^s  of  inany  m^y  Ije 
'  tinatedi  or  the  opportunHv  o^f  accomplisliibg  tliem 
ad vantageoiisjy;  irretrievably  lost.  .     ^    ". 

To  obviate  this  evil,^  a  spacious  salodji'has  been 

*  crected/as  the'  girahd/ and  central  p6mt,'fpr  tje 
^  most  prompt  information, ;  immediately  cpunqcted 
"with,  pr  bearing  the' remotest, a^nity,  to  the  fql* 

lQ;^Y!ng^ehbminatioiis  of  p^^^  .        ,  ^ 

/Freehold,  ''c6pyh6ld,  |arehQl(l^  arid  *}easehojd 
'.estates  ^of  every  descrigtibn.  Annuitic^,  tbh^ines, 
debentures,  advowsohs;^*;  interests  in  possession  or 
teversion>  jpefsonal  and  '  cpntingeat  securities. 
Shares  in  canals^,  docks, 'rpads,  railways,  bridges, 
harbours,  piers,  tunnels,  mines,  water-works,  in- 
surance and  other  companies,  patents,  theatres, 
litferary  societies^'  and  all  other  public  institutions 
in  which  shares  are  transferable.     Farming-stock, 

*  implements  in  husbandry,  timber,  building  mate- 
trials.     Fixtures   arid    utensils    of   manufactories. 

Merchandize,  stocks  in  trade  of  every  descriptioti. 

'Household  furnitiire, 'fixtures,  plate,  jevvels,  linen, 
china,  porcelain,  ^  glass.  Wiiies,  spirits,  liquors. 
Pictures,  prints,  libraries,'  productions  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  museums,  collections  of  virtu,  useful' 
iand  ornamental  elegancies,  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities,  8ic.  8cc.  &c. 

The  following  description  of  the  basement  and 
stories  of  the  building,  may  convey"  some  leading 
ideas  of  its  magnitude,  8cc. 
J  Basemen t-T-A    sub-hall,    communicating  with 
oiSices  for  merchants,  brokers,  md  others.  Arched 

'vaults  and  cellaring.  • 

Pirincipal  story— A  spacious  saloon  for  the  ex- 
position of  particulars*  of  sales,"  &c.  A  secretary's 
o&ce,  coffee-room,  and  other  offices. 
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Mezzanine  Story — ^Ten  offices  for  merchants, 
"brokers^  and  others,  commQnicating  with  open 
galleries,  overlooking  the  saloon. ' 

First  story-^Three  rooms  for  the  sale  of  estate, 
■with  apartments  attached,  for  consultations. 

Upper  story — ^Three  rooms  with  turret  lights, 
particularly  adapted  for  the  sale  of  pictures,  and 
'^ther  personals. 

Independent  of  the  general  description  of  pur- 
chasers, there  is  a  respectable  class  ot  men,  in  th* 
habit  of  attending*  public  sales,  whose  pursuits 
being  Jndefinitef  and  unlimited,  iniay  consistently 
be  termed  speculative.   .  The  connections  of  every 
agent  include  numerous  gentlemen  of  this  deno- 
mination, and  to  attract  their  attentioti  to  the  busi- 
ness conducted  at  the  Auction  Mart,  no  effort  will 
be  spared.    To  obviate  the  inconvenience,  fatigue, 
and  uncertainty,  of  personal  application,  it  is  pro- 
posed, in  consideration  of  a  small  annutil  sub- 
scription, to  supply  every  person  feeling  a  predilec- 
tion for  auctions,  or  a  desire  to  learn  what  pYo- 
perty  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  with  a  complete 
series  of  particulars,  relating  to  all  estates,  8cc. 
brought  forward  here,  as  well  as  of  sales  else- 
where, the  specifications  of  which  may  be  sent  iot 
distribution. 
•  As  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  this  depart- 
ment, a  particular  of  every  sale  which  takes  place 
,  in  the  kmgdom,  transmitted  te  the  Auction  Mart, 
•  Will  be  preserved,  for  the  purposes  of  public  refer- 
'  ence.  *  This  project  will   abound  with  important 
advantages.    To  proprietors  of  estates  it  will  not 
] nnfrequently  yield  valuable  knowledge;  to  pro- 
'fessional  gentlemen^  it  may  often  supply  a  link  in 
titles,  which  the  destruction  of  other  documents 
"have  rendered  defective,  or  prove  a  clue  in  those 
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intricacies,  which  repeated  alienations  of  property 
%  sometimes  create. 

AH  acts*  of  parliament,  charters,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  incorporation,  relative  to  inclosureg, 
canals,  docks,  roads,  railways,  Inridges,  harboun^ 
piers,  tunnels,  mines,  water-works,  theatres,  insu* 
ranee  offices, ,  literary  societies,  and  joint  stock 
companies,  will  be  assiduously  collected,  and  «• 
disposed,  tiiat  strangers  to  property  of  this  specu- 
lative description  may  be  supplied  with  developing 
information,  the  means  of  remuneration,  for  tlic 
capitals  employed  in  the  respective  designs. 

Solicitors,  arbitrators,  committees,  meetings  of 
creditors,  and  others  of  a  general  and  public  kind^ 
will  find  accommodation  adapted  to  ttieir  respeo- 
tive  pursuits,  and  it  is  particularly  wished,  that 
the  Mart  should  be  considered  as  a  respectable 
resort  not  only  upon  such  affairs  as  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  institution,  but  upon 
any  other  concerns,  wliich  require  private  and  tran- 
quil discussion. 

Not  only  mercantile  brokers,  auctioneers  and 
other  agents,  but  the  public  indiscriminately  may 
avail  tliemselves  of  the  advantages  of  an  exposi- 
tion in  the  saloon,  of  advertisements,  bearing 
Tefererice  to  property  of  the  denominations  spe-. 
cified,  or  by  entries  upon  the  registers,  either  by 
{>ub]ic  or  private  sale. 

The  coffee-room,  we  understand,  is  let  for  seven 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  other  disposable 
parts  in  proportion ;  the  compartments  of  the 
cellaring' at  eighty  pounds  each  per  annum^  The 
first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  ia  Sept^iiber  1608.  We  sbal! 
iK)w  return  to 


^ 
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COHNIIILL. 

The  Tnnne  prison.  This  was  over  the  new  nump 
iu  the  front  of  tbe  Royal  Exchange,  then  called  a 
oonduit,  built  of  stone  in  1282,  to  be  a  prition  for 
ftff^ki'zr/flkers  and  other  suspicious  persons.  To 
this  prison,  Howel  says,  the  night-watchiers  in  this 
city,  committed  not  oaly  night-walkers,  but  also 
other  persons,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  whom 
they  inspected  of  incontinency,  and  punished  them 
according  to  the  customs  of  tlie  city,  till  Edward 
the  First  prohibited  them  from  enterin^^  into  clerk's 
or  clergymen's  chambers,  under  a  forfeit  ot  tliirty 
pounds,  and  canying  tliem  like  felons  to  the  Tiuute^ 
which,  says  the  king's  letter,  was  built  by  Henry 
le  Wallis,  sometimes  mayor,  for  night-walkers. 
In  1401  this  prison-hoHse  was  made  a  cistern  of 
Sweetwater,  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  from  Ty- 
fe«ni,  and  from  that  time  named  "  The  Conduit 
upon  Cornhill."  llie  well  was  then  pfanked  over, 
nnd  a  wooden  cage  made  upon  it,  with  stocks  and 
a  pillory  for  the  punishment  of  bakers,  millers 
fstedlitig  rorn  at  the  mill,  bawds,  scolds,  Scc.and  as 
a  prison  for  women  taken  in  ibmication  and  adul- 
tery, wTio,  after  having  had  their  beads  shaved  in  the 
manner  of  thieves,  were  led  about  tlie  city  with 
trumpet  and  pipes  sounding  before  them,  that 
their  persons  might  be  known. 

At  length  this  celebrated  s.pot  dwimdled  into 
there  insignificancy  till  the  year  1799*  when  tbe 
'wrfl  was  re-discovered  bjr  accident.  This  spot  near 
the  sduthem  entrance  oi  the  Royal  Exchange,  as 
befiwe  observed,  is  bow  distinguished  by  a  cast^ 
iron  pump,  erected  by  the  contribution  of  the  mer* 
chants  and  public  companies,  and  an  inscription 
on  the  front  of  it  expresses,  that  a  well  was  first 
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made,  and  a  hoase  of  correction  built  thereon,  bj 
Henry  Wallis,  mayor  of  London  in  1282. 

Anotlier  singular  anecdote  is  to  be  met  with, 
concerning  this  Tunne  or  Conduit:  Robert  Drope, 
mayor  in  147^,  enlarged  the  east-end  of  the 
cistern  with  stone,  and  castellated  it' in  a  hand-* 
some  manner.  In  1546,  during  the  reign  o^ 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Martin  Bowes,mayor,  who  lived  fa 
Lombard-street,  and  whose  back  gate  opened  into 
Comb  ill,  meant  to  enlarge  the  west  part,  as  Alder- 
'  man  Drope  had  enlarged  and  ornamented  the  east 
.  of  the  Conduit ;  but  removing  the  cage  and  pil- 
lory that  stood  there,  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
ground  was  planked,  and  tlie  "  well  worn  out  of 
memory."  It  was  however  restored  to  it»  use, 
and  a  pump  erected,  ,which  having  been  removed; 
probably  in  the  confusion  occasicoied  by  the  great? 
Ire  of  1666,  was  forgotten. 

LOMBARD    STREET 

Took  its  name  from  the  Lombard  merchants, 
the  great  moneychangersof  early  times,  who  came 
from  the  f&ur  Italian  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  anterior  to  1274,  and  settled 
in  NEnglaud  during  tlie  reign  of  Edward  I.  Their 
extortions  became  so  glaring  in  tlie  reign  of  Ed- 
waid  ill.  that  he  seized  on  their  estates;  however, 
they  were  again  so  opulent  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  that,  the  English  custom  duties  being  mort- 
gaged to  tliem,  they  furnished  that  uniortunate 
monarch  with  money  for  his  exigencies.  In  this 
street  tliey  continued  till  Queen  £li2abeth'»  time^ 
when  the  measures  [wrsued  by  Sir  Thomas  Gre»- 
bam  rendered  all  their  projects,  abortive,,  and  ulti- 
mately obliged  them  to  quit  this  country.  Thdr 
^vmoriol  btujrings  is  the  most  by  wtucli  xhey  9rc 
x2 
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DOW  remembered,  viz.  three  golden  balls,  -tbe  en- 
sign also  displayed  by  pa'vvnbrokers. 

It  is  singular,  that  this  street  is  9til)  occupied 
by  respei^table  banlc^rs^  who  answer,  and  exceed, 
every  purpose  for  which  the  Lombards,  their  pre- 
decessors,  were  established. 

The  house  lately  held  by  Messrs.  Martin,  bank- 
ers, ia  said  to  have  been  where  the  shop  of  Sir 
Thomas Gresham,  once  stood.  George-iifardf  a  spot 
well-known  between  Lombard  and  Gracechurch-* 
streets,  wag  covered  with  a  mansion  belonging  to 
the  Earl  Ferrars  in  1175  ;  it  was  afterwards  an  inn 
for  travellers ;  but  since  the  great  fire,  the  site  was 
covered  with  chvelling-houses,  one  of  which  wa^ 
the  GeOTffc  and  Vulture  tavern.  This  spot  is  also 
remarkable  for  having  contained  one  bouse  in 
which  there  has  been  a  succession  of  booksellers, 
quakers  by  profession,  for  considerably  more  than 
a  century  past. 

THE  Quaker's  meeting, in  whitehart 

COURT. 

Of  this  we  find  the  following  recent  description 
by  a  visitor.  "  This  building  is  conveniently  ar- 
ranged with  forms  for  the  congregation,  but  dif- 
fers from  all  other  places,  I  have  ever  seen,  bdng 
totally  destitute  of  ornament,  communion  table, 
font,  or  pulpit.  Instead  of  the  latter,  a  gallery 
runs  along  one  side  of  the  building  for  the  accom- 
inodatton  of  a  considerable  number  of  preachers : 
this  people  having  no  appointed  minister,  but  re- 
ceiving exhortations  from  those  whose  minds  they 
believe  to  be  under  a  divine  influence,  and  who 
teel  themselves  qualified  to  address  their  bretiiren. 
This  principle  admits  both  sexes  equally  to  the 
sacred  office^  and  we  are  told  it  is  not  nnconunoii 
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to  see  a  large  audience  addressed  in  tbis  p]ae€>, 
with  eloquent  persuasion  by  a  vyon>an."  Tbis  in 
fuct  will  serve  foi*  a  picture  of  every  Quaker'* 
meeting  in  the  kingdom. 

POST  OFFICE,  LOMBARB  StBE^T* 

The  office  of  chief  post-master,  Mr.  Pennant 
says,  was  erected  in  15^51)  but  not  regularly  estab- 
lished till  the  year  1664.  In  l66l,  the  privilege 
of  franking  letters  was  granted  to  both  houses ; 
but  so  much  abused  in  1763,  as  to  occasion  a  losa 
<tf  more  than  170,000  pounds. 

Where  the  present  post-office  stands,  before  the 
fere  of  London  stood,  a  much  frequented  tavern, 
which  beiflg  burnt  down,  the  convivial  Sir  Robert 
Vine  rbuilt  a  large  house  for  himself,  where,  during 
his  mayonilty  in  1675,  he  was  -honoured  with  a 
▼isit  from  Charles  11.  After  staying  the  usual 
time,  his  majesty  was  for  retiring;  but  Sir  Robert, 
filled  with  good  liquor  and  loyalty,  laid  hold  of  the 
king,  and  swore,  *'  Sir,  you  shall  take  the  other 
bottle."  The  merry  monarch  looked  kindly  at 
him  over  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile  and 
graceful  air,  repeated  tWs  line  of  the  old  song. 
'*  He  that's  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king,'-  and  im- 
mediately turned  back  .and  complied  with  the  re- 
q^itest  of  his  landlord«^ 

The  opposite  corner  to  Bank-T)uild!ngs,  foiming 
^e  point  of  Cornhill  and  Lombard-street,  was  the 
Urst  residcBce  of  Thomas  Guy,  esq.  the  founder  of 
the  hosrpital,  in  the  Borough,  whidl  bears  his 
Bame,  at  that  time  a  small  bookseller,  with  a 
stock  of  only  200/.;  it  is  said  he  here  commenced 
business  in  a  most  penurious  manner ;  "  an  old  news* 
paper,  ^  or  i^ieet  of  printed  paper,  serving  him  in- 
stead of  a  table  cloth ;"  yet  this  industrious  specu* 
lator  finally  accumulated  such  sums  as  enaUed 
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him  to  leave  200,000/-  for  the  establishment  of 
the  ho9|>ital ;  besides  other  comiderable  property  ; 
and  he  also  rose  to  be  member  of  pai'liameat  for 
Tamwtjrth  in  Staffordshire,  the  pla,ce  of  his  birth. 
The  Globe  Fire  Office  inCorahili,  besides  insuring 
Jives,  survivprships,  endowment  of  children,  de- 
ferred and  progressive  annuities,  houses,  8cc.  con- 
sumed by  fire,  include  those  also  which  are  fired 
by  lightning.  Pope's-head-alleyjj  the  abode  of 
stock-brokers,  notaries  and  mercantile  persons  was 
tbrmerly  occupied  by  a  vast  stone  building,  ua^- 
doubtedlv  a  temporary  residence  of  v^ome  of  thf» 
ancient  kings,  as  it  reached  to  the  western  angle 
of  the  street.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  arm» 
of  England  before  any  quainter ings  were  annexed^ 
supported  by  two  angels, "  fair  and  largely  graven 
in  ^tone  over  the  door,  or  stall."  Another  division 
of  the  structure  was  the  PopeV-hcad-tavern,  the 
front  towards  the  south  in  Lombard-street^  Uie 
thijrd  division  was  called  the  Stone-kouse*  Stow 
thinks  this  ran^  of  buildings  might  h^ve  been 
the  residence  oi  king  John. 

^Exchan^e  Alley  was  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Back  well,  m  the  reign  of  James  II.  On  the  spot 
are  the  two  great  coffee  houses  of  <Jarraway  and 
Baker ;  much  of  tine  business  of  the  first  will  now 
probably  be  transferred  to  the.  New  Auction  Mart, 
near  the  Badk. 

Sweeting's-alley,  fonnerly  the  extensive  residence 
of  a  Dutch* merchant,  is  now  filled  with  vaiioua 
siiops,  coffee  houses,  &c.  Bircbin-lane,  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  corruption  of  Birchgover-lane.  It 
i!^-as  formerly  the  habitation  of  M'ealthy  drapers, 
who  continued  the  ir.  range  of  shops  tp  the  iitoh. 
Afterwards  in  Henry  Y.  this  quarter,  particularly 
part  of  Cornhill,  was  inhabited  by  fripperere  or 
ifphplderi^  who  sold  old  clothes,  and  housel^old. 
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furniture;.  Lydgate's  countryman,  who  hud  his 
hood 'stolen  in  VVcstminster-hall,  saw  it  hung  up 
for  sale  in  Cornhiii.  It  is  surprising  the  ballad 
whici^i  Lydgate  wrote  on  this  occasion  should  stiM 
be  called  L^kpenm/y  instead  of  Lackpemiy. 

The  limits  of  tfieold  church  of  St  Michael'^, 
Cornliill,  seem  to  have  been  of  oonsidej^able  ex* 
tent ;  for  on  the  south  side  of  the  stracture  was 
a  proper  cloister^  and  a  fair  cbufch-yard,  wiili  a 
pulpit  cross  like  that  at  St.  PanPs  cathedral,  in 
this  cloister  were  lodgings  for  chcNristers,  and  in 
dae  cross,  seimohs  were  preaclicd,  ail  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  John  Redgljone,  mayor  in  ld£8.  Among 
other  persons  of  note,  buried  kv  the  old  church, 
was  Robert  Fabean,  alderman  and  sheriff,  authof 
of  the  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  or  as 
he  styles  it, "  The  Concordance  of  Stories."  Cardinal 
VVoIsey,  it  is  said,  caused  as  many  copies  of  this 
work,  as  be  coold  obtain  to  be  burnt,  because  th^ 
author  had  made  too  clear  a  discoyery  of  the  large 
levenues  of  tlie  clersy.  In » the  c^urcb-yavd^  were 
buried  the  grandfather  mad  Either  ^both  named 
Thomas)  of  John  Stow,  the  historian  of  Londoo. 
C^ornhill,  which  mus^  have  had  its^  name  horn  a 
corn-market  in  the  early  ages,  it  s^peai-s^  was  not 
a.  street  of  eminence  many  oentunes  past.  St. 
Peter's,  Comhill,  vras  also  <^' great  antiquity.  Stow 
says,  in  his  time  tj|e  building  was.  of  the  arehitec* 
tore  of  £dward  1\%  In  14t5,  one  of  the  prinoipal 
gprammar  schools  in  London  was  erected  here ;  a»4 
JLelaad  mentions  a  library  originally  constructed 
of  stone ;  and  in  this  parish  also  were  no  less  than 
seventeen  tenements  belonging  to.  chantries,  which 
in  the  thhrd  year  of  Edward  VI.  wereal.1  dissohed^ 
and  the  pvenuses  sold. 
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LEADEXUALL    STREET 

Como^nces  at  the  end  of  Cornhill  proceeding 
to  the  eaat,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  large  plain 
buildingy  erected  previous  to  1309.  In  1408,  the 
munificent  Sir  Richard  Wbittington  T)resented  it 
to  the  city.  In  1419,  Sir  Simon  Eyre  erected 
bere  a  public  granaiy,  built  with  stone  in  its  pr^ 
sent  fo^n.  This  and  other  city  granaries  seemed 
to  have  been  under  the  mayors  at  first,  but  regular 
surveyors  were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  At  Leadentiall  in  1546,  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
serves, while  that  king  lay  putrifying  in  state. 
Heath,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  aimoner,  and 
other  friends  of  his>  distributed  great  sums  of 
money  during  twelve  days  to  the  poor  of  the  city. 
Leadenhall  .market,  though  inferior  to  what  it  has 
been,  Mr.  P.  supposed,  was  still  the  wonder  of 
foreigners,  who  do  not  duly  qonsider  the  carnivor- 
•cus  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  celebrated  Holbein,  who  died  of  die  pli^e 
in  ^654f  al  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  house,  in  J>ufce'$ 
Place,  near  Aldgate,  is  supposed  tQ  have  beea 
buried  in  the  church  of  St,  Catherine  Cree  in 
Leadenhall-street. 

The  ancient  fabric,  properly  called  Leadenhall, 
had  one  side  of  it  standmg  in  die  street  a  few 
years  since.  It  was  a  manc^  house  in  the  pos-^ 
session  of  many  noble  families  till  144S,  when 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  citiaeens,  they 
converted  it  into  a  common  granary,  which  was 
completed  by  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.;  till  then,  it  seems,  the  inhabitants  of 
Stratford  by  Bow,  were  bakers  for  the  whole'city; 
they,  sold  tlieir  bread  every  day,  ^ndays  and 
holydays  excepted:  the  penny  wheaten  loaf, 
(which  at  present  weighs  little  more  than  two 
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otmces)  was  then  two  otiwces  hpaTier  Aan  what 
'^ms  sold  ia  the  city.     The  bread  was  brcmgbt  iti 
long  cart^  and  were  stationed  three  in  Cheapsidcj 
between  Gutter-lane,  and  Foster-lane  f   one  near 
the  Conduit  in  Cornhill,  and  one  in  Gracechurch' 
street.    The  Stratford  baking  ceased  entirely  in 
1'568.     In  1512,  being  a  real  scarcity,  when  the 
Stratford  bakers  came  into  the  city,  they  were  iii 
great  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  from  the  great 
pressure    of  a    fiunished    popukce.    Sir   Roger 
Acheley,  mayor  at  that  time,  was,  if  possible,  moroi* 
active  and  equally  as. upright  as  the  late  Job4^ 
Wilkes,   esq.   he  was   constantly  at  Leadenhall-^ 
market  by  four   o'clock    in   the  morning,   froo^ 
whence  he  proceeded  to  other  maricets,  and  im-\ 
iposed  such  regularity^  that  the  year  of  his-  mayor-  ' 
alty  was  said  to  be  ^'  a  year  of  eomfort  to  his 
fellow-citizens,"    Such  conduct  in*  these  enligiiten*- 
cd  times  o£  taxation  and  monopoly,  would,,  int  tlie 
recent  usual  perversion  of  language  and  reason, 
doubtless  be  deemed  ^'inconsistent  with  the  liberti/ 
efthe  subject  J^ 

Leadenhall'  was*  thus  employed,,  when  Stow  was 
a  youth;  the  norths  quadrant  contained  the  com^ 
mon  beams-  for  weighing  wool>  ficc.;:  on*  die  west-^ 
gate,  were  the  scales-  to  weigh  meal.  Three  other 
sides  served,  mostly  as  repositories,  for  the  page- 
ants' of  the  city  watch ;  other  parts  served  for 
lowing  wool  sacks,  and  in  the  lofts  were  dwellings. 
Leadennall-market  is  now  of  more  considemUon« 
than  ever :  here  are  properly  three  or  four  mar- 
kets,. Tiz.  Aat  for  leatner;  that?  for  beef,  pork.  See. 
another  for  poultry,  and-  anptber  for  herbs.  That 
part  now  called' the  Green-yar<l>  was  formerly  part 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Nevilles)  and  their  descend- 
ants.  In  Ram  Alleys  are  the  remains  of.  the  an^ 
x5. 
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cient  /collegiate  chapel,  founded  by  Sir  Simon  Eyre 
in  1419*    The  following  motto  was  ov^  the  porch : 

^*  Dextra  DqmiAi  exaliavU  wf ." 
LEADENHALL    STREET. 

On  Friday,  Ja^.  18,  1788,  was  witness  to  one 

of  the  most  poignaat  calamities  that  can  possibly 

afflict  human  nature.     Mr.  Woodmagoui  an  in- 

liabitant  of   this  street,  was  gone  with   several 

S' friends,  it  being  the  Queen's  birth  day,  to  see  the 

Veompany  at  the  ball  room,  at  St.  James's.    Mrs.  W. 

scwith  the  rest  of  the  family,  consisting  of  seven 

Bchildren,  and  three  servant  maids,  were  at  home. 

«The  maid  being  in  her  mistresses'  bed^room,  soon 

after  tb^  children  tl^ere  put  to  bed,  unfortunately 

idiscoveredi  that  tiie  bed*  furniture  was  on  fire. 

Her  screams,  brought  back  Mrs.  W.  who  had  been 

there  just  before,  who  in  her  fright  forgot  to  sliut 

the  door,  aiid  thus  confine  the  flames  till  the 

,  children  wane  brought  away  in  safety ;  but  going 

to  the  windows,  alarmed  the  neighbourhood,  whq 

urging  her  to  open  the  street  door,  this  gave  more 

lime  to  the  flames  above,  which  soon  formed  sucl^ 

A  tremendous  barrier  between  the  children  and 

tiiose  who  ran  up  to  sav«  them,  that  all  seven 

were  destroyed,  as  well  as  two  young  men  in  the 

next  house.    The  catastrophe  is  too  dreadlul  to 

llwell  upon* 

EAST  INDIA  HOrSE. 

A  little  fiurlher  to  the  east  of  Leadenhall,  wa$ 
the  India-house^  a  building,  Mr.  Pennant  observed, 
unworthy  of  the  Lords  ot  Indo^tan.  It  was  built 
in  1726,  on  the  spot  once  o^upied  by  the  cele- 
brated Sir  William  Cravem  mayor  in  I6l0.    Thf 
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origiaal .  building  made  no  coosiderabie  a[^pear«t 
angQ ;  but  sioce  Mr.  Pennant ,  wrote,  it  has  been 
enlarged  and  adorned  with  an  ei^ire  new  front  of 
stone,  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  having,  a  gene^ 
xal  air  of  grandeur  and  simplicity.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Jupp.  .  The  cenltre  of  this  new  baildipg 
is  distinguished  by  a  portico,  with  six  Jonic  pil- 
lars. The  frieze  is  sculptered  with  various  antique 
ornaments,  aad  the  pediment  ccHit^alns  several 
figures  en^blematical  oi'  the  commerce  of  the  com- 
pany, such  as  Commerce  introducing  Asia  to  Great 
Britain,  the  whole  protected  by  his' majesty,  whq» 
extends  a  shield  over  them.  On  the  point  of  the 
pediment  is^  a  statue  pf  Britannia ;  on  the  e£^st 
corner  a  figure  of  Asia,  on  a  dromedary,  and  at 
the  west,  one  of  Europe. 

The  interior  of  the  India-house  may  be  seeiii 
&ru  sm$41  douceur ;  or  horn,  acquaintance  with  any 
of  the  officers)  clerks,  8cc.  The  sale  room  of  the 
Qonipany  is  s^d  to  be  a  curiosity,  next  in>  degree 
y^  the  Kotunda  of  the  Uant. 
.  The  court-room  is- fitted  up  with  an  elegant  em- 
blematical chinmey-pie^ei  suid  hung,  with  paintings? 
of  the  company's  settlements  in  India.  The  li- 
brary is  chiefly  composed  d(  book«  and  manu^ 
^cripts^  in  the  orientallangueg^s^  m^  cg/ntain» 
epmplete  materials  for  printing  the  .Chi|i#9ei,  U 
b^iS  also  a.museum«  of  curio<Htif?s,  j^rti^ularlf  tbj$ 
lioman  paveoient  lately  found  in  thettxoot  of  thi«^ 
building  towards  Leadenhall-strfeet, 

We  are  idadebted  for  the  folW^ii^.  judi^^ious- 
xeilections^  to  the  authoiiess  of  P^ramh^ktion  in 
]^iPndon  and  its  £iwi|rQn/3% 
•  "  The  English  Ea«t  Indi^.^Comipaay  i^  one  o£ 
$he  uao^t  powerful  arid  w:^altihy  wmmfircial  as«^ 
li^tions  in  Europe.  Ijt  h^  r«ceixdt.  the  pafcr^oage* 
Qi  many  sovej^eigi^ ;  patitoUciily  Ci|iMte»  JL..  w% 
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augmented  its  charters  and  confirmed  its  privi- 
leges. After  having  carried  on  a  fiuccessfiil  trade 
for  more  than  a  century,  the  persons  entruirted' 
with  the  aflTaii-s  of  India  began  to  thirst  afler  con- 
quests ;  and;  from  a  company  of  merchauts,  they 
became  sovereigns  over  considerable  districts. 
War  and  oppression  have  too  often  befallen  the 
harmless  natives  in  consequence,  who  have  beeu 
unwillindy  governed  by  British  law,  which  op- 
posed their  customs  .and  prejudices,  especially 
those  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  are  deeply 
attached.  By  what  law  of  equity  can  sudi  attain-, 
mentd  be  justified?  The  exports  to  India  are 
chiefly  silver,  bullion,  scarlet  or  blue  cloth,  with 
some  irot^  and  lead:  the  imports,  principally,  silks^, 
both  raw  and  manufactured,  cottons,  calicoes^ 
muslinr,  drugs,  tea,  coffee,  China  ware,  rice,  sa^o, 
red-wood,  saltpetre,  pepper,  Carmania  wool,  m* 
digo,  &c." 

"  The  possession  of  1000/.  stock  entitles  to  a  vote 
in  the  general  courts ;  and  £000/.  qualifies  for  » 
director,  of  which  there  are  twenty-four^  who  pre^ 
side  over  tte  affairs  of  the  cesufmy" 

BILUTER  LANS  AND  SQUARE> 

Now  in  the  centre  of  opulence,  was  in  the^reign- 
•f  Hoary  VIll.  such  a  harbour- for  beggars  of  me 
worst  description,  that  for  the  sake  of  saving  pas- 
sengers from  theiv  offenjiiye  behaviour^  one  end. 
was  stopped  up. 

Returning  to  Leadenball-street,  a  little  below 
Ihehouse,  lately  ooeopied  by  Mr.  Bentley,  there 
was  a  large  building  foimerly-rented  by  the  Afrfcan 
•ompany ;  it  was-  ancieBtly  a  part  of  the  dissolved 
friovyolthe  Holy  Trinity,  in  tieofy  the  Eighth'* 
^me,  a  Mnu  Comwallis  who  lived  there,  having 
(Faii£ed  tha  appetitt<)f  the  J^ng  with  «^ 
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dirrgs  wbich  she  made,  he  granted  this  and  othe^ 
tenements  to  her  arid  her  heirs.  It  was  after- 
wards inhabited  by  Sir  Nichdas  Throgmorton,  one 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  favourites,  for  wbich  he  was 
*o  hated  by  the  malicious  Lhidley,  Earl  of  Lieces- 
ter,  that  it  is  supposed  Sir  Nicholas  was  poisoned 
by'  a  sallad,  which  be  eat  at  the  earl's  house;  he 
-however  died  before  he  could  be  removed  froiw 
table.  Hq  had  been  ambassador  to  Frauce  and 
ti^cotland. 

THE  DIRTY  HOUSE  IN  LEADENHALL  STREET. 

This,  till  within  three  or  four  years  past,  was  a 
large  japan  and  cutleiy  warehouse  in  the  nawm? 
part  of  the  street,  below  the  East  India  House^, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  kept  by  a  Mr^ 
Bentley,  whom  the  voice  of  common  fame,  fi*om 
his  personal  appearance,  as.  well  as  tlial?  of  hia; 
bouse,  chose  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Dirt^, 
Dick.  The  shop,  large  and  well  filled,  used  to. 
appear  crowded  with  goods,  and  in  the  utmost  disj 
oraer;  tJie  panes  of  the  windows  mostiy  broken^ 
being  stuffed  with  rags  or  barricaded  witfi  tea- 
trays,  &c.  The  upper^  stories  were  the  same,  and 
the  outside  of  the  house,  ooce  covejed  with  white 
plaster,  equ«klly  with  the  inside^  had  th«  appears 
aoce  of  never  being  touched  with  brush,  mop,  or 
broom.  Mt.  Bentley  also  lived  alone,  and  locking 
the  doors  when  he  went  out,  used  to  have  an  ola 
woman  to  stand  as  a  centinei  before  his  door,  tilli 
his  return.  He  at  length  grew  sa  conspicuous/ 
that  passengers  -  used  to  make  a  fiiU  stop- to  view^ 
his  house>  and*  himsel€  too,  especially  when  h^ 

Sened  and  shut  shop,  morning  and  evening- 
Ti  Bentley  anpeaFed  about  tlie  middle  age,  and 
was  a  well  maae  man,  generally  without  a  hat^  an<ll 
Itos.  hair  in.  the  ulmost  disoiaiess    The  portraits  a£ 
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him  are  good  likenesses:  At  tinies  it  was  reported 
be  had  used  to  dress  ia  tbe  extremes  of  fasbiou^ 
and  appear  at  public  places.  He  was  never  mar^ 
riedy  and  his^  singular  babits  are  said  to-bave 
arisen  from  a  disappointment  in  early  life.  As  a 
tradesman,  bis  character  was  unimpeachable.  He 
bas  retired  from  business  some  time^  ^and  bis  sue* 
^ssor  has  repaired  and  beautified  tbe  bouse  and 
•bop. 

Between  the  East  India  House  and  Aldgate 
there  were  formerly  some  large  noble  mansions^ 
namely  BembridgeWnn,  and  the  house  of  Sir 
Simon  Burley.  and  a  royal  maasioni  belonging  ta 
£dward  I.  Betwixt  Lime-street  and  Bill-iter* 
lane,  pireviously  to  1590,  was  a  large  garden-plat^ 
inclosed  from  tlie*main  street  by  a  brick  wall, 
y^hich  being  taken  down,  and  the  ground  dug 
for  cellars,  a  discovery  was  made  of  anothisr  wal^ 
with  an  arched  stone  gateway,  the  gates  of  tim-» 
^er^  towards  the  street,  had  nothing  left  but  their 
bjngesy  &c*  and  bars  of  iron  were  attached  tqi 
the  frames  of  tbe  square  windows  that  remained. 
This  wall  was  twelve  feet  \mder  grouiid,  and  as^ 
l^tow  imagined,  was  thc^  ruin  of  a  mansion  burnt 
in  tl^  reign  of  king  Stepbe/i ;  the  fire,  then  begin* 
nipg  neof  LendoU'-stone,  con^med  the  city  east* 
ward  to  Aldgate. 

ST*  ANDREW  VNDEllSIiAFt. 

In  Leadenball*-street,  to  the  west  of  St  Catbe* 
rine  Cree,  stwds  tJUe  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undeir 
siiai^,  from  tbe  unfortunate  shaft,  ox  ma^pole^ 
wbicbpnM^y  1st,  1517>  giave  rise  to  the  msuj&- 
rectiion  of  the  apprentices,  and  the  pbmdecing  of 
the  fojceignecs  in  tlie  city,  whence  it-got  tbe  name 
^f  Evil  May-day.  From  that  time  it  was  bung. 
^B  ?"'  >^^W^  ^  Ijtoo^.pyei,  the  doors  of  f^  l^ng,  row 
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of  neighbouring  bouses;  till,  in  the  third  of. Ed- 
ward VI.  an  ignorant  wretch,  called  Sir  Stephen; 
curate  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  preaching  against 
this  maypole,  ^s  an  idol,  by  naming  the  cfaurcU 
St.  Andrew,  with  the  addition  of  Shaft — inflamecfc 
his  audience  so  gr<^Htiy,  that,  after  eating  a  hearty 
dinner  to  strengthen  themselves,  every  owner  of 
such  house  over  which  the  shaft  hung,  with  assists 
ance  of  others,  sawed  off  as  much  of  it  as  hung 
over  his  premises :  each  took  his  shai-e,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  fiames  the  tremendous  idoL 

At  the  west-end  of  this  edifice  there  is  stiQ 
remaining  a  pillar  of  the  original  church,  eighteen 
feet  in  height,  but  so  concealed  by  the  modern 
raiMDg  of  the  grom^d,  that  only  Uiree  feet  are  now 
'^bove  the  surfaQC.  A  still  stronger  proof  of  tbe 
increased  height  of  the  ground  in  this  part  of  the 
city,  exists  in  the  remains  of  the  lately  discovered 
chapel  of  St.  Michael  under  the  house  of  Mr. 
Toahunter,  nearly  at  tlie  end  of  this  street,  which 
makes  it  evidenjt:,  that  the  present  surface  is  twenty^ 
six  feet  above  what  it,  used  to  be ;  as  this  is  alsa 
^  ^he  d^pth  at  present  of  the  floor  of  this,  cha{>el. 

Mr.  Pratten,  an  engraver  of  antiquities,  &c.  was 
the  person  who  produced  an  engraving  of  ttie 
same  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  accompanied 
with  a  description.  The  two  existing  lies,  with 
their  fine  pillars  and  arclies,  now  form  mere  vaults^ 
beneath  the  house  of  the  kte  Mr.  Ilelph,  hut  now 
^  before  observed,  belongingto  M*.  Todhunter.  • 

St.  C^ttherine  Cree  ^  chixrchi  standi  uppA  t\m 
ground,  formerly  the  cemetery  of  tlie  l^tiory  o£ 
Sie  Holy  Trinity  of  Christ's  churchy,  near  Aldgate,. 
and.hence  obtained  the  deaomiijiation  of  Chri^'s^ 
or,  corruptedly,  according  to  French  or  ^icMrmaa 

Bonuxy^iatipn,  Cree  cbur<ch.    The  famous  >Iaa^ 
ojih^^n,  pointer  tp  H^eiwrjr  VJIl.  wa^  bmi§4t^«« 
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The  house  of  the  celebrated  Stowf  the  antiqua* 
rian,stood  at  the  extremity  of  this  street,  which  forma 
ao  aogle  with  FenchorchHStreet,  near  the  Pump, 
in  1789,  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  Irttle  cbapet 
ofSt.  Michael, tmder  Stow'shouse,  were^dbcovered. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Norman, 
prior  of  Trinity,  about  1 108,  in  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Its  dimensions-  ai:e  48  feet  by  sixteen, 
and  it  ia  built  with  sq^uave  pieces  qf  nochester 
stone.  The  arches  are  very  elegant,  supported  by 
ribs,  which  converge,  and  meet  o»  the  capitals  of 
Ae  pillars,  which  are  nearly  buried  in-  the  earth. 
The  whole  additioti  of  soil,  since  its  foundation,, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty-six  feet;  an- 
amszing  increase,  which  might  almost  occasion* 
ttne  to  imagine  this  to  have  beea  the  subK^hapels 
of  some-  now  lost  chucchw 

ST..  MAJtY  AXZy  . 

Was  so  called*  from  its  situation  opposite  the* 
Axe  lnn«  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Pri(Mre$» 
and  Convfiht  of  bt.  Helen's;  after  the  dissolution, 
it  was  neglected  till  156 1,  when,  Queen  Elizabetb 
anited  it  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  UndershafL 
Inhere  ace  many  monuments  here  worthy  of  at* 
tention>  and  among  others,  that  of  Mr.  John  Stow, 
being  his  efiigies  sitting  at  study,  and  fenced  to: 
with  an  iron,  rail,  that  of  Sir  VViUiam  Craven, 
fiither  of  the  celebisated  WiI4iam  Lord  Cxnven,  &c. 
&€.  Stow,  to  whom  cv^^ry  subsequent  antiquarian* 
has  h%e^  obliged^  lived  in>  a  measure  obscure,  and 
died*  poor  at  the-  age  of  eighty.  Suelv  was  the* 
ignocance  and  prejudiee  of  his  own-  times,  that 
after  having  been  stav^hambered  by  the  bigot^ 
bishop  Gnndall^  and  compelled-  to.  solicit  charit«^ 
able  contributions  by  brief,  from  the  city  be  hadi 
so-bonowed,  ^e  panshioo^sB' of  StvMor^Woot^ 
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nothy  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  oi  LoOibaid- 
streeti  collected  for  his  use 

Seven  Sbillings  and  Sixpence ! ! ! 
PRAPERS'  HALL 

Stood,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in  Thrograorton-street 
Thon^is  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  built  a  large 
bouse  on  its  site.  The  house  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  London.  This  was  the  furthest  limits 
of  the  fire  northward ;  as  Allhallow'd  church-tii* 
Fencburch-street  was  to  the  east. 

In  this  hall  there  is  a  portrait  of  Fitz-Alwin, 
the  first  mayor  of  London,  and  another  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  hand  upon  her  son 
James  l.  a  little  boy  in  a  rich  vest ;  her  dress  h 
black,  and  her  hair  light  coloured.  Portraits  have 
been  engraved  from  tnese  pictures  by  Bartolozzi. 
:  The  drapers  wa-e  incorporated  in  1430;  the 
art  of  weaving  woollen  cloth,  however,  was  known 
in  1360,  when  it  was  brought  in  by  the  Dutch 
^md  the  Flemings ;  but  as  it  was  for  a  long  time^ 
permitted  to  export  our  wool  and  receive  it  again, 
manufactured  into  cloth,  the  cloth  trade  made 
little  progress  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

MERCHANT  Taylors' HALL 

Is  at  the  extremity  of  Thread  needle-street.  Wheii^ 
they  were  incorporated  in  1480,  it  was  under  the- 
title  of  Taylors'  and  Linen  armorers;  and  by 
Henry  VII.  by  that  "  of  the  Men  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 
They  were  seventh  in  the  rank  of  the  great  com* 
panics.  Many  eminent  persons  were  emulous  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Taylors'  company.  Sevea 
kings,  one  €pxe^n,  seventeen  pripces  and  dttkeft|f 
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two  ^Hcheesesy  one  archbishop,  OBe-andr-thirty 
earls,  five  countesses,  one  viscoiiat,  twenty-four 
bishops,  sixtyrsix  barons,  two  ladies,  seven  abbots, 
seven  priors,-  and  one  sub-prior ;  besides  squires 
innumerable,  have  graced  the  long  roll  i[jf  freemen 
of  this  company.   Here  are  the  portraits  of  several 

AUSTIN,    OR    AUGUSTINE    FRIARS, 

So  well  known  as  a  passage,  from  Broad-streett 
to  Win^iiesjter'^treet,  MoorfiSds,  Jtc,  was  foraierly 
an  eminent  religious  house,  founded  by  Uumfrey 
i^e  Bobun,  Eari  of  Hereford  and  £ssex,  in  1252. 
A  descendant  of  hjs  re-edified  it  in  .1351,  and  was 
Wried  in  the  choir*  These  premises,  which  were 
Yery  extensive,  it  jn*y  be  siipposed,  cut  up  well  at 
the  dissolution ;  they  were  portioned  out  to  dif- 
ferent favourites  till  the  fourth  year  df  Edward.  VI. 
wh^n  the  east  end  of  the  large  church,  containing 
tbe  choir,  cross,  iles,  and  other  remains^  were 
gntnted  to  Lord  St.  Johii,  afterwards  lord  trei^urer 
and  M&rquis  of  Winchester,  who  erected  on  th* 
i^te  of  the  monastery,  what  was  then  deemed  a 
noble  mansion,  which  he  called  Winchester  Place. 
The  s^est  end  of  this  church,  wbiph  now  remains, 
was,  in  1551,  granted  to  John  A.  Lasco,  for  the 
use  of  Germans  and  other  fugitive  protestants. 
Part  of  it  was  converted  into  a  gli^-house,  and 
noother  portion  the  marquis  reserved  for  stowing 
com>;  GQaJfi  mid  iumber. 

His  son  and  successor,  a  greater  Goth  than  his 
father,  sold  the  noble  monuraents  of  the  dead,  the 
pavement  md  other  rich  matarials  which  had  cost 
immense  soms,  for  lOOl.  and  converted  the  build* 
ing  into  stables.  The  steeple,  most  of  all  regretted, 
vas  standing  in  1609,  and  it  v^as  so  beautiful,. 
t^al  the  lord  mayor  and  several  r«sgecU4Ue  citi--^ 
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zens,  petitioned  the  marquis  that  it  might  not  be 
pullecl  down ;  but  they  were  not-  attended  to,  and 
this  fine  specimen^  perhaps  of  the  richest  gotbic^ 
was  entirely  de^molished. 

This  church,  or  rather  the  Yemains  of  it,  i»  no^ 
called  the  Dutch  church,  having  been  appropriated 
to  their  use  for  several  years  past,  it  is  still  .a 
large  gothic  edifice,  supj)orted  by  twjo  r6w«  of 
^one  pillars.  ,On  the  west  end,  over  a  skreen,  is 
a  library,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  exraessing  th|it 
it  was  erected  at  tlie  expense  of  Mary  Pubois^ 
1659*  It  contains,  among  other  manuscripts^ 
letters  from  Calvin,  Peter  M  artyr,  and  other  refociiir 
efs.  Among  the  persons,  of  rank  interred  heie, 
was  Edmund  Guy  de  Meric,  Earl  of  St.  Paul, 
ambassador  from  Charles  Vi. ;  Lucie,  wife  of 
{ulmund  Holland,  lord  admiral ;  John  Vere,  Karl 
of  OxfoKl ;  and  several  of  the  barony  who  fell  ia 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  were  also  buried  here ;  a 
JUuke  of  Buckingham,  in  Wolsey's  timei  &c.  &c» 

W^lNCHESTER-HOUSE. 

The  best  view  of  this  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
end  of  Winchester-street,  between  Moorfields  and 
Old  Bethlem.  It  has  a  large  gateway,  at  {uresent 
enclosed,  and  has  been  alternately  the  habitation 
of  a  packer  and  other  professions,  llie  lowei 
paartof  the  house  appears  in  a  decayed  state; 
though  the  old  walls  still,  retain  their  muUioned 
windows,  surrounded  with  quoins,  which,  prevent 
the  parts  of  the  building  from  separating*. 

The  Marquis  of  Wiijchester,  whom  we  have 
just  referred  to,  died  in  1^72,  aged  106  years  and 
nine  months,  lie  was  loi:d  treasurer  of  England 
twenty  years  successively ;  he  died  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  lived  through  the 
reigns  ot'^nine  kings  and  queens  of  England.    tiQ 
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lelt  children,   grand-children,  and   great  grand- 
children, to  the  number  of  103. 

Winchester^streot,  as  well  as  the  house,  were 
raised  upon  the  grourKi  formerly  the  gardens  of 
this  great  religious  house.  Another  large  house 
formerly  stood  here,  which  was  inhabited  by  a 
Spanish  aml>as6ador,  and  by  Sir  James  Houblon. 

Jn  Pinners'  Hall  Court,  very  near  at  hand,  a 
part  of  the  Augustine  monastery  was  for  many 
years  occupied  by  several  successive  congregations 
of  protestant  dissenters.  Before  the  reformation 
was  completed  this  place  had  been  converted  into 
a  glass-house,  where  Venice  glasses  were  manu- 
factured under  Mr.  James  Howell,  who  was  after- 
ward^  clerk  of  the  council  to  King  Charles. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Broad-street  were  Gre- 
•loam's  almshouses,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  in 
1575  for  eight  poor  men  ;  the  trust  of  which  he 
committed  to  the  city,  who  pay  the  almsmen 
61.  13s.  4d.  each.  When  Broad-street  was  ne^ly 
built  upon,  these  almshouses  were  rebuilt  in  tfave 
Green-yard  in  Whitecross-street. 

GRESHAM    HOUSE, 

The  residence  of  the  great  merchant,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  partly  in  the  same  street,  and  partly  in 
Bishopsgate^he  also  willed,  should,  after  his  decease, 
becomea  college;  its  situation,  its  spaciousness,  and 
the  great  variety  of  apartments ;  the  open  courts  and 
covered  walks,  with  the  offices,  stables,  gardens,  &c. 
&c.  made  it  almost  appear  that  Sir  Thomas  had  this 
intention  when  he  built  it.  It  was  finally  4?ndowed 
to  his  wish,  during  the  Teign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  so  decayed  in  1686,  that  it  was  then  pro- 
posed to  pull  it  down;  however,  in  1704,  the 
trustees  petitioned  ptyliament  to  take  it  down  and 
tt  build  it^  but  this  was  unsuccesftful,  till  17()B| 
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vhen  a  bill  passed  for  the  purchase  of  this  college, 
aad  rebuilding  an  excise  office  in  its  stead.  The 
corporation  of  London  were  to  find  a  sufficient 
and  proper  place  for  the  professors  to  read  their 
lectures  in ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  room  on  the 
goutli-east  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange  was  appro* 
priated,  but  it  has  long  been  understood  that  the 
original  design  of  the  institution  has  nearly 
d^vindled  to  nothing. 

The  only  view  of  the  college,  which  after  the 
fife  of  London  was  thrown  open  for  the  transaction 
of  public  and  mercantile  transactions,  is  preserved 
in  VVard's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  professors.  It  was 
here  that  the  Royal  Society  had  its  orign  among  'a 
few  scientific  gentlemen.  The  college  was  pulled 
down  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Pennant  speaking  of  this  college,  says, 
To  the  east  side  of  Broad-street;  stood  the  house 
of  that  great  merchant,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  built 
originally  with  brick  and  timber,  and  fronting 
Bisbopsgate-street.  By  his  will,  he  appointed  fouc 
l«jturers  in  divinity,  astronomy,  music  and  geo- 
metry, and  three  readers  in  civil  law^,  physic  and 
rhetoric,  each  with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
payable  out  of  the  rent  issuing  out  of  the  Royal 
Jixchange.  This  house,,  afterwfirds  called  Gresham 
College,  was  the  place  where  the  professors  had 
their  apartments,  and  where  the  lectures>  begun  in 
1597,  were  at  first  read. 

The  Royal  Society  first  rose  in  Gresham  College, 
and  originated  in  the  meeting  of  a  few  learned  and 
illustrious  persons,  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
afterw  ards  Bishop  of  Chester,  I)r.  Seth,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Boyle,  Sir  William  Petty, 
and-  the  doctors  VVallis,  Goddard,  Willis,  and 
Batimr&t,  Sir  Christopher  Wren^  and  a  few  more. 
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In  1658,  they  assembled  in  Grcsham  college,  by 
permission  of  the  professors  of  the  found?itioh  of 
Sir  llioinas  Gresham ;  and  on  the  Kestoration 
vrere  incori)oratcd  by  royal  charter.  About  1711, 
the  Society  removed  to.  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 
For  numbers  of  years  the  Museum  was  neglected. 
^J'he  lionourable  Daines  Barrington,  with  most  dis- 
interested zeal,  undertook  the  restoring  it,  as  tar 
as  the  ravages  of  time  would  permit. 

THE    EXCISE    OFFICE, 

Which  rose  in  the  place  of  Gresham  college,  is 
a  building  of  magnificent  simplicity.  The  pay- 
ment into  this  office,  from  the  itli  of  J  anuary  1 7^6, 
to  the  5th  otTJ anuary  1787,  was  not  les,s  than  five 
millions,  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,*six  shillings  and 
ten-pen<je. 

'  It  is  managed  by  nine  commissioners,  before  whom 
are  trjed  all  frauds  committed  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  revenue  under  their  direction, 
without  any  ap[)eal,  except  to  the  commissioners 
of  appeal  for  a  re-hearing. 

We  have  partly  described  Spital-ficlds  before, 
but  some  new  objects  having  arose  'm  the  intcrvtil 
of  writing,  we  shall  now  introduce  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  this  work  as  complete  in  its 
kind  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

SOI    DISANT    JEWS*    CHAPEL. 

In  describing  Martin's-lane,  Cannon-street,  we 
have  noticed  the  singular  decline  <3f  the  F'rench 
protestant  churches  in  Spital-fields.  I'he  two  re- 
maining in  that  neighbourhood  have  since  been 
reduced. to  one!  The  largest  and  handsomest 
building  of  this  description,  partly  in  Brick-^lanc 
and  partly  in  Churcii-street,  where  the  eloquent 
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M\  Mercier  and  others  hs^ve  preached  to  very 
respectable  congregations,  has,  within  the  last 
twelvemonth^  undergone  a  strange  metamorphosis; 
being  converted  into  what  is  now  called  thjs. 
jews'  chapel!  Probably  the  decline  of  the  con* 
g^egatiou,  or  the  funds  of  the  French  church,  has 
induced  them  to  vacate  it  in  favom*  of  some  Cul- 
vinistic  methodists,  whom  it  seems  have  caused  a 
fund  to  be  raised  for  the  romantic  purpose  of  ro/i* 
verting  the  Jews,  Here  a  German  Jewish  convert; 
a  Mr.  Frey,  from  the  Continent,  having,  since  his 
arrival  in  England,  become  a  preacher,  is  the 
mouth-piece  or  the  concern.  The  Jews  are  gene- 
rally invited  to  attend  here  by  large  posting-biils> 
headed  with  Hebrew  quotations,  by  displaying  the 
names  of  popular  preachers,  and  parading  the  poor 
Jewish  children  from  one  meeting  to  .another,  to 
sing  hymns  made  for  the  occasion,  and  for  in- ' 
creasing  the  collections  always  made  at  these 
places.  * 

The  Jews  themselves,  or  rather  the  best  in- 
formed, well  know,  that  some  few  persons  among 
them  have,  for  a  time,  pretended  to  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  reward.  '  One 
of  /this  description  was  baptized  no  less  than 
fiftion  different  times,  at  as  many  different  places 
on  fche  Continent ;  and  another,  some  years  since 
in  iLondon,  who  acted  clandestinely  as  a  methodi^t 
preacher  about  the  counUy,  all  the  rest  of  the 
\Vfeck,  used  to  attend  the  synagogue  on  a  Saturday ! 
Ilince,  wheu  intelligent  Jews  aie  told  of  a  con- 
vert b^ing  made  among  them,  they  always  ask, 
wli^ther  he  is  riqh  or  poor  ?  Yetiaotwitbstanding 
the  mixed  nature  of  intellect  and  education  among 
the  Englidi  Jews,  which  has  been  noticed  in  thiB 
work  unScr  the  head  of  Dukes  Place,  thev  have, 
even  there,  given  proofs'  that  they  can  well  distin- 
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griish  between  the  ignorant  zealots^  who  call  upoa 
them  to  adopt  their  particular  doctrines  under  pain 
of  eternal,  damnation;  and  some  other  judicioad 
{>ersons,  who,  posessing  both  learning  and  true 
benevolence,  have  invited  the  Jews  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  consider  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and 
the  prophecies  concerning  them.  One  of  the 
former  description,  a  Mr.  Cooper,  who  a  few  years 
since  undertook  to  harangue  in  .the  open  air  in 
Duke's  Place,  very  narrovvly  escaped  the  resent- 
ment of  the  inhabitants;  while  the  late  Rev. 
Kichard  Clark,  sometime  lecturer  of  St.  James's, 
l)uke*s  Place,  though  he  was  known  to  have  invited 
the  Jews  to  a  discussion  of  contested  points,  never 
experienced  the  least  interruption,  but  was  treated 
with  the  dcfrrcnce  due  to  his  character,  aftd  re- 
ceived marks  of  a  preference  as  lecturer  from  the 
Jewish  parishioners.  The  new  idea  of  sending 
missions  to  Duke's  Place,  or  Spital-fields,  while 
our  own  prisons  are  gorged  with  moral  defaulters  ; 
might  well  induce  a  sensible  Jew  to  say  to  these 
blind  zealots,  "  Pliysicians  heal  yourselves,''  both 
your  advice  and  your  charity  is  much  more  Wiant- 
ing  among  yourselves  than  us.      •  <, 

Under  the  ancient  French  government,  \tlie 
monks  were  permitted  to  beg  money  of  the  pecnple 
to  support  pilgrimages^  processions,  and  the  like. 
For  some  time  past  the  methodists  here  have  Col- 
lected money  in  the  same  way,  for  missionaFies 
and  chapels  to  convert  Heathens  and  Jews,  till 
chapel  building,  and  the  schemes  connected  there- 
with, have  become  quite  a  rage.  Many  wjfeU- 
meaning  persons,  who  may  contribute  to  these 
pious  funds  (and  handles  there  are  at  a  penny  a 
week)  are  not  aware  of  the  whcJe  being  prindpaliy 
a  money  speculation^  extremely  profitable  to  the 
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managers^  whose  buildibg  and  letting  of  chi^eb 
all  over  the  metropolis,  especially  in  new  neigh* 
boarhooda,  saoceed  a^  (Hderly  b»  tue  esteblishmeat 
of  so  many  baker's  shops,  or  public  houses. 

Most  of  these  cbapel  desders  engage  •  and  pay 
the  preachers  a  staged  salary;,  and  a  ccnmnan^ 
reason  for  the  multiplication  of  these  conventicles 
occurs,  when  the  managers  and  the  preacher  dis- 
agree,  the  latter  leaves  uiem  and  sets  up  for  him« 
selfc  .  / 

The  cause  of  convert-making,  however,  is  ulti* 
mately  served  even  by  these  divisions,  though^ 
party  or  political  considerations  aside,  it  is  absurii 
to  talk  of  making  a  convert  of  any  person  or  per* 
sons^  unless  of  known  bad  life  and  charactef* 
ladled  die  convert-makers  themselves  do  not 
bring  a  bad  life  as  a  general  charge  against  the 
persons  to  w£iom  they  preach  ;  but,  like  the  perr 
secuting  Catholics  of  former  times,  they  only  insist 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  salvation  out  of  their 
church  or  communion! 

Should  these,  plans  for  proselyting  the  Jews  be 
^tinued,  their  patrons  may,  by  and  by,  think  ot 
tending  their  missions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  when 
jother  reter  the  Hermit  might  collect  a  rabble 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem !  Force  and  per- 
iion  are  seldom  far  apa^t  in  the  minds  of  fana* 
s,  who  think  they  have  a  right  literally  to  compel 
'ii  to  come  in  to  their  mode  of  thinking.  A  s^t* 
ment  being  once  made,  we  have  an  example  iu 
le  lionourabie  merchants  tradmg  -to  th^  £ast 
Ii  idies,  may  begin,  with  commerce,  and  soon  pror 
a  fed  to  coercion.  A  similar  experiment,  tried  upon 
d  e  sh<Mres  of  the  Levant,  or  the  banks  of  the 
Jif  >rdaii,  might  create  a  new  crusade,  and  in  Us 
mrn  and  manner,  distinguish  itself  by  a  fresh  spc? 
ciimen  of  the  folly  or  the  fiiry  of  those  ^'  holy  vaga- 
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libnfis> '^  that  wme  ft  cKsgrace  even  to  the  diark 

^-Ifetrever,  a  ism^9  stock  of  ernvrert^  mil  sever  be 
wantip^;  rrkere  money  ks  the  prkictpol  enffine, 
iiUShts^  or  CYen  a  ie#  a^ll!»;  may  be  procured,  ^7^; 
tettverts^  at  any  time.  Iiir  feet,  there  can  be  no 
rfoubt,  that'  if  tTO  Jews  tbeifts^c^  were  to  indalge 
t6e  j^ame  disposition  a$:.  these  methodists  for 
niaking  proselytes^  a  few  wiwlched'  Chviatiansy 
or  Christian  pa^fcntSj  might  b^  found  sufficieBtly 
base  aprf  abandonei!  to  abjure,  or  Tor  a  time,  re- 
9<^ttnce  their  reFh^on  for  the  sake  of  reward»  er  tf 
fifeof  idiehesa.    *'  . 

9(AXAfiMATI€lAI«  $fOCI£7YJl^  CRI&PU^ -STREET. 

Tliis,  to  the  credit  of  the  weavers^  was  begmi  by 
iereral  persons  of  this  profession,  upwards  of  half 
a  century  ago.  This  sjociety/whieh  is  bow  as  rc^ 
spectable  as  it  can  be,  from  the  eircnmstance  of 
possessing  mostly  opulent  members,  had  -utility  for 
ita  obj^t  at  its  commencement,  and  for  some  time 
after.  Hence-  its  oriigin  with  som^  jouraeymen 
mechanics  at  a  pubtic-hoase ;  it  was  successively 
held  at  the  Old  Sun  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  the 
Black  Swan  in  Brown*s-Iane,  8cc.  It  was  thjen 
highly  satisfactory  to  see  men  in  hnmble  lite  ms 
festing  a  love  for  the  sciences,  and  after  the  laboii 
of  the  day,  engaged^  as  the  custom  was,  fori 
hour  or  two  in  recreation,  and  solving  questions 
algebra  and  geometry.  This  association  in  i 
early  flays,  Nvas  joined  by  an  historical  socie^ 
who  added  books  to  the  instruments,  aiispnmjj 
globes,  microscones,  &c.  which  the  former  w)i 
enabled  to  purchase  after  some  time.  On  tfe 
feast-day,  which  was  annual,  and  in  the  4ium« 
season,  they  used  to  mix  some  science  with  th 
amosement,  and  employ  tbemseliLes  in  sui'veyiAg'A 
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field.  SiBce  the  commeoceinept  ^f  tbe  ycvoIh- 
tionary  war>  the  oiembers  q£  this  Society  wished 
to  make  an  electrical  experinient  by  Ideans  of  some 
medium  which  they  wished  to  attach  to  the  steeple 
1^'  Spmlfieldswohurch ;  but  on  account  of  strong 
aHirouirs  es^bibited  by  the  populace  Just  before,  u 
conapquence  of  the.  deaimess  pf  provisioj^s,  the 
iMgtstrated  i^ignified  their  disapprobation^  an4 
tckhcews^  for  oi|oe  sacrificed  to  safetif^  •  x 

Th«  lectures  oa  galvaoiscay  pneumatics,  &o.  &g« 
deliirered  |»y  the  members  of  this  Society,  are  iy^U 
«tieiMkd;  and  its  utility  has  been  increased  by  the 
]>rivilege  which  the  members  enjoyed  in  having  ^ 
tb^  use.  of  the  portable  instrutweuts  occasipnally/at ' 
their  own  houses.  From  the  lists  of  the  nances,  of 
the  fbrst  members  oS  the  Mathematical  Society ,  it 
^ould  appear  that  many  of  them  were  of  tb^ 
.families  of  the  Freuch  refugees  ^  however  this  m£yr 
Jbave  beea,  the  siik-weav6rs  of  t^e  present  day  a^ 
<iot  behind  any  artists  of  their  time ;  of  wliicb 
Veiy  shortly  a. very  splendid  example  may  appeal^ 
^^doced  by  the  Jiag  asspdati/on*  This  society  yva^^ 
io^med  $bout  three. year^^go,  in  ordeic  to  produce 
ffuTch  a  specimen  of  double  brocade  weaving  in  a 
fiAg,  as  bad  never  before  been  attempted.  This^ 
ft  tgy  which  is  still  in  the  loom,  is  two  yards  wide> 
f\  \e  ground  ^  rich  crimson  satin  on  both  sides,  an;! 
M  ocaded  on  each  side  alike  with  appropriate 
fin  >lours,  tastefully  and  elegantly  shaded  by  the 
a  rtist.  Upon  its  surface  will  appear,  woven  within 
^  ^  oVal,  a  female  figure,  emblematic  of  the  art  of 
vr  saving,  reclining  with  pensive  aspect  on  the  reu^ 
n  mt  ot  brocade,  lamenting  the  neglected  state  of 
th  is  manufacture.  A  figure  of  Enterprize  is  repre- 
ac  nted  in  the  generous  act  of  raising  her  up  and 
A^viving  her  drooping  spirits,  by  snewing  her  a 
Cpmucopia  pouring  forth  its  treasure,  emblematical 
t2 
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'of  the  resources  of  this  island,  and  not"  unaptly 
indicating  that  the  wealth  and  liherality  of  the 
British  nation  are  ever  ready  to  support  laudable 
undertakings,  and  particularly  those  intetided  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  merit.  Close  to  that  of 
Enterprize,  and  under  a*  representation  of  the  ali- 
.Sfeeing  eye  of  Divine  Providence,  the -figure  of 
•Genius  appears  erect,  pointing  to  a  flag  displaying 
the  weaver's  arms,  placed  upon  the  temple  of  Fame, 
•seeming  by  her  expressive  ooiitttenance  to  say, 
■**  execute  your  arduous  task,  Bfitaunia  will  reward 
•your  labours,  and  Fame  inscribing  them  on  her 
sacred  ediiSce,  shall  record  the  merits  of  this  grand 
exertion  to  posterity/*  The  comers  of  the  flag 
yriW  be  adorned  with  emblems  of  Peace,  Industry, 
and  Commerce ;  an  edging,  with  a  curious  Egyp- 
tian border,  will  exhibit  a  combination  of  figures 
and  devices,  emblematic  of  the  design  for  which  it 
was  formed,  and  the  whole  is  calculated  to  shew  to 
•the  world  in  an  impressive  manner,  this  interesting 
feet,  that  under  the  auspices  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  cherished  by  the  blessings  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, the  British  artists  when  fostered  and  pro- 
tected, are  inferior  to  none  throughout  the  glolk. 
'The  society  of  arts  who  have  undertaken  to  assist 
•the  weavers  in  the  completion  of  this  undertaking, 
have  presented  their  silver  medal,  set  in  a  bro<ld 
gold  border,  to  the  Flag  Association.  This  und^ 
taking  may  also  tend  to  revive  what  is  called  tJ| 
draaght-teork,  the  most  difficult  and  ingenic 
^>ranch  in  the  weaving  business,  which;,  in  Englc 
^Imd  very  nearly  sunk  beyond  recovery. 

;  I 
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Apotlieearies' hall  •  • . «^. . ^^•^ •-. . •  •  .* .^. ..#•••••.»*  1^ 
Archery,  andeiit «(  Shoreditch)  &c.«  ••»•..  f  •%•-.».•  .^ .  •  8» 

Argyle  street,.Iii9titutioi>  •••! *-^...*.,* 90^ 

A^Sllery  gPOWM* • i. 3J&.  »^9' 

As^flum^ die    ••••'•••••••••••••.-'..•.•....•...•.•..v...'    d4 

Afttley's,  Otympic theatre • •#•* ,..*...*  145 

Austin, or  Aogttstin  Friars    •.•••«*.*^««**.«.*^«. ••••••  4t4 

MCtkflk  Mart,  the  nature  o£  this  estaibtisbQieat*  •  • »  AbS-^¥i 
B 

kers'haU   .^.. 3$S.  417 

^inkersy  origia-  of .♦.*•..**• ... . . .  »• . . .-  4$^,  45^ 

1;  lane    . •.^.. 9. .....•.•*.•.. 0 ....*••...  4t6v. 

inn   * • .^. .i.  14$ 

^iVuinore«  lord,  aooouiit  of  -  •  •  •  •  • V* .  •••••• ••  9^ 

ankof  England 495.44^14^ 

|arbcr-*urgeoDs'  ball  •  •  • ..#.•  ^  ..«**...;;..  ••  sq4 

iholomew  fair, S6Qi    Ceremony  df  ptocMmmg^  ••••  Qdi^ 

Sferbioan,  the  account- of —-^* ••  • ••• ' •  ••  • •■••  «*! 
kyhardoastle   -,•......,.. .4,  idl; 

tar  g«ffde%.  near  CbrifC  chuMhy  Surrey,  87W    Hi90i#- 

Kjesty.*».  — ..- .-*..-«4t 

dford  town  house,  original/  fO.  Duke  of  •  •  •-  •►••••  SOS> 
noh,  the Unifi, an4 mai fchalwrt  prisfaw, ^«  •  .*.*'.**  ^ 
1  Savage^  the*  ••••••••••s*  •*<»**  ♦*.•  •  ♦*•  •»i«*i«-»-«  •<••••  179' 

Boadsey  abhejP' r ••.*...••    8^. 

►  lioB|»kai   •..rf»->-*r«t«^*^#*-f^*».»#»-»^.^»^  334 
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Bencraft's  tomb  ••••*••••••••• .••••... 

Bethnal  green .y  .,•..»-.*  .1  ...•......•••..  i 

Bethlem  priory,  317.    Hospital  ....'..•.*••• 

Bishopsgate  street •  • •..  ^ ........... . 

Bill  inttsgate  •••••••«••.•••••••••••.»• • 

Bla^nan ..c 

Bbick  Boy  alley * 

BlacfewetihalK— ...%... ^... *.-....••.•.••  ••••••• 

Blind, Indigent, school  £m'« •••  •« •  •  •  •  «'•  •••••••• 

Stoomsbory  square,  jfic    —  •  —  •*♦  •  •  •— •*  •  •-  •  •  •  •• 

Bboksailing.  bvatnessy-origin-  i»|l  ••  •  •  *—  ♦- k^...*... 

Boar's hea^aiicien^ tavern  •• • •^•'»- •  • 

BoKGODBt  — * ••• *♦ ♦♦.w*,».^«,**. 

Boaner,  bishop,  where buriod* ^..^...•.•; ". 

fionner'c.stabies.  ^ •  •  • , . . . 

BoacL^eety  history  of    »...—....... ..  •  •  • .  • .  ^...  —  •> • 

3o«Dttgh of Southwark  •.•»»«<*«^»  »••«•«••.••••••••••  7]r 

Bridgwater, eads  of****** ....♦♦•,..•.  ^»,,.,^.»w 

Brid6,St^clMircb  .••••* »».,<^* ••••*.. 

Bririaisell pekoe  •  .**—*--^«. •*—-.-- *«.♦..» < 

BddecvaU  boys,  account  of.  •* ,  - 1 . .  j»»  %• . .  ♦•.*  • .  ••-  *  ^^^ 
Bread fitseet-  -^3*. --s. »**..•.. *w»«»»w ••••••  *•..•••..•. 

Brick  butklingSy  origin  of  •.••••••--•••••••.<*«*.. • 

Bridge^  WestBMBSter^*  •• •.•...-..•. 

Biackfr  iain #••% .•••• ...» 

British  Iastituuon,.13t.    Museinn  •.#.#..•..•••«.... 
BrtUoo^Jtfr.Thofl^  ds^jOMsieal  saudl  ooal^man,  aoaoaat 

of  hi&  concerts  near  Aylesbary-strcet,  Clerkenwell,  life, 

-  death,  epkapbs^  &0.- •...*...*••..;  25i>*— 

Brackley  stree^.singular  oeouvrence  there ..«.•..•' ..^ ..,«. «.«.  si 
Bric^ewater  4iouse,  23-1.    Sqaaie  ••••••. .^  •  -^*  » ..«  •«....  e< 

BHtishma8eam'****-«'*»*---»*«-«»»*«-*'»-»—-'»^-»  ••  «< 
{h^^ea- wharf^  seat  of  theanoient  Ekirlaof  Norfolk*  •  •  *•  -  -4* 

Brookfaoust  •••** **•.-* .*.........  9 

Broworigg,  Mn.  her  residence^  esecuiion,.&c«  ••».•••••   15] 

BuckiagMaii house  • « •  ^- •  •  •  ••  •-•-••  •  .a ..* •   i i 

Burtiagtoa  hoase .•.....# ►**.;. •  .^.» • ...... .....   is 

Bull  and  Motttb-stveel'* «••  »«•* «l«  •  «•  •• » •   «f 

]pMckjbrsbiity,44r.    Baiges  towed  ap to ^ •.^•.'w <•••  «ai 

littdgerow  .••....^•..•.......•. ...•  ^^ 

;.€• 
Catholic  rdigkio,  latdbj^  tfeiorsMd  in.  Sraqee,  prohii>iM 

ch4iHrice o^^lae^M fepthed^ad  «*<^«' ..»•....•*•  41 

€^th£rine^9^St.*«..**«**««««««**«^»«^«-^»««*.f««^*«*».  34-^ 
Caslon, Mt. yrilli^iD^ acoottiH of  •  •  •  •  % « •  •  •  ^t •• « .d^t »t  ^1 
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-S=^sss;^!r^m    ■  ■  — ,>^ 

Cavendish' square,  origin  of  ...••• .'• .  • s(i 

Carlton  iioiise* ..«« ••.^.   it^ 

Cttthedral,  St.  PhbI's    , lag 

Cheapside,€hantrfcs,^Tltar,  4  >0,  The  original  West-cheap, 
428.  The  cross,  426.    The  Maudard,  495.  Nag's  head 

tavern,  ib.     TheoMcross — 42^ 

CJmrter  house,  the  * • 234 

Chariogcross   • loa 

Cbiswell  ftfereet,  Caslon's  fuuadery,  &c.    ^.  »19 

Christ's  hospital,  223.    Ahnses,  Mr.  Waithinan's  report, 

223.  ♦  Eemarkable  inscription,  public  suppers 223 

Checqners^  the  orinn  of- ..^  »...•.. 424 

Chriscians, Free^thinking  ....*. ♦ . . •  S21 

Chesterfield , anecdoteof  theearl  of 61 

Chapei  of  St.-  Michael,  recently  discorered 47 1 

Circus,  the  royal .  *^^.  •.••.«••• « • .  •  •  • 5j) 

City  road  chapel    •.«.  313 

Clement's,  St  Dane»«  ••*••••••.........•..  ^  «• « j3^ 

CornhtH,-  aeoount  of  its  original  itihabitants *  •  •  ♦  •  46* 

Conduits,  ancient,  describ^* .........   •..••••• «.^  153^ 

Convert-making,  a  new  speculation   * 481 

Converts,  pretended  Jewish,  itnposftions  practised  by>««  479^ 
Conrert-makers  resemble  tlie  monks  and  crusaders  •  •  •  •  481 
Cock  Ijaney  the  story  of  die  ghost,  occasioned,  by  »  veutrilo^' 

quist    •/•• ....♦.-..* .....iK. ^...•...  Qe6 

Comm«rcml  road «.«••*».•«...»..•....•....•.•....  354 

Cockpit  •••*••••••  •.•••^••••••^••»....  A* ,•......,  107 

Cfoffee-  ho««es  complained  of  *  •  — •  a.  . . .-.. *^  160» 

Cfold  bath  fields  prison,  255.    Ameliorated  by  the  rcmon* 
Strances  of  Sk  Francis  Burdott  .*•*....•.........-..  256 

lainiaons,  house  of  . ^.  ^» » . ... . ......  ^« • .,, . ..., ^  ....... .     90 

I  cl^»**'*'>  ***•  Tutui*,  prison^  &c*.  •••  ^  ......  .^. 458 

I  df owent ^rdea,  originef •  .^•««...^.. /•••..•••>•       9 

I  (jpuvencry  house •.•*.•••••••••.••...............•.••.,  ^i^ 

J  (I jnw*^ court    ..•►..*►*•-........* ....,^»..,, 1^1 

I  i;(rtpplegate». ••••. ..4>.>,....,  43^ 

I  e!  Vipp^fgate  churcb,  Mikon^  ineatiraenl,.  393.'    Gro»»  .  < 

J     1  «eirs>register • <• ..••..... 324 

U  Jrosby  -house  •  •♦-•  • ..— .-.--i^^ . •  .«»..^ ^. . ......  .;> ; .  »^390 

|. () Ird tehed' Friars     « .> .. -.^ ... ..^ .:..«« •*.•  •  .^^  34^;  370. 

gQJuBtom  house,  the  •^•7««« •••••:•  •^^•.•••••^•••« ••  ast 


'I 


uperVgarden^^heFetty- >•«».••...•  .  5^ 

lOtleK^  thcironigio.  ««••«. « .^ .« .  .«^^«  r**;4l9 

*u1fefper| Ni€holA9^ house  of  •••«ff.ii...«. »••..••..•    leo, 
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Destitute,  refoge  for  the  -»..•» . >'•  .....•..»...♦..;••.    ^jj* 

Despard,  Colune],  his  execution^  and  inteniieBt •  •  •    7Q> 

D^£on,  niadamds,  still  Hvwg    .  • . .  - 307 

Devil  tavern • •   •••..  145 

Devonshire  house,  1 2&.     Sq^iare •  •  • *  •  •  •  329' 

Dirty  house  in  Leadenhail  stce«C • 460 

Ditch,  tlie  town  •..►». ,... 16$ 

Docks,  at  Wapping,  352.    West  Ii>di%  35d»    £ast  India, 

354.    Doctor's  coniizkoos < .*•....  ig^ 

Dodd,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  account  of  6&»    His  letter  to 

Lord  Mansfield*  •  •••.... •^. • - 62" 

Dog  bouse,  tliw  city ••..,«•; 31$ 

Draper's  hall - 473 

Dowaate...- * ,....r.  40^ 

Dublin,  nr  little  Ireland >• S0& 

Dunstan's,  8u  ctuirch^  in  the  west,  1f48.    In  the  east^  a 

gK»tfpayat .....^... •►..... 88S 

Dudley,  Alice,  d«cbes»  of,  her  residence  in  St.  Giles's  *  •  30^ 

Drury  house   -• 13^ 

Durham  yard< * 135 

Dutch  oh iirph,t^  ..................................  475 

Duke's  ^ace,  B9ft,  accoimt  of  the  8yiiiif|^ue9»  aoDnal 
fair,  &c.  Sd9.  8tate  of  learning  among -Uie  Jeirs,  the 
.  kteMr^DaridLevi,  d40..  M^Avcbeilholtx^bisofHnion 
of  the  German- Jews,.341.  A  recent  work  velepred  to- 
on •  the  ceissea  and  consc^eaoes  of  the  Freiic|i  €ut» 
penop'if  eondoot  towards  the  Jews,  349;.  Dc  Faik,  a. 
^wish  magiciaa  «« . . . . .  .^. .  •  .> .....•......•..••.• 

Bast-ehenp ..,.•-  SC 

£ast  India^  Coai{>any's  warehouses,  330;-    Docks,  354. 

House 4(M6 

£ty  hottse^  Q6&^  ■  English  d4RDer,  idea  of  agoodone  •  -  *  *  4(l|i) 

Xmpson  and  Dudley,  (be  u>fiiiiM>us>  *.-•». •  • 4iS.O 

£sfieshou8e  .....•..*-.....:...•..............•«.♦.-...♦   14I 

Exchanjre,  the  neM' .  —  •......►........•.....    laj; 

£»Bise-eAoe,.tbe  ...••......-•♦.«».........>•. ..^..•-..#  4W'I 

Esettr  hoase  ••••«.'.•'*••.•-••• ...♦...•..».*..^.    i-J 

'cati(A,  D*ii  .••»....*••.'••.......•  »•#'... ..•.•.•••.^«.««  99  3 J 

FartlAi^  oheesecabe  baiise  ••*• »•• ......,'..•.  %i 

^^thing  hatch  in  Ofiib-street  ..* ....•«.••.«.•.•«  3J 

S^ochureh etreei-   ••• »•••..•••••  3<^ 
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^ '   '-    ^-  ■  .  '■%. 

Fifelda,  St.  George's^.- BT 

Fiusburjr  sqiitire,  accouBl  of  40.310 

Fire  of  London,  great,  14.    Remarkable  •••••••• 156 

Fishmongers'  hall,  superb  entertainment ^ 398 

Fite-Osborn,  William,  probably  a  brave  patriot,  4^5.  For- 

lifiesjhe  tower  of  Bow  cburch   • . . .  • •     ib. 

Foundations,  ancient,  religknia,  in  the  city  ....-.,••••*-•       6 

Flag  Associatkm,  wbat  •• "* 483 

Fleet  ftreet,  &c.  15<X    North  side,  161.    Ditch  filled  ap 

SB.  too.    Prison,  162.    Murriages   ib. 

Foreigners,  their  ideas  of  London  • *-..♦•.....»  '40"-^ 

Foundling  hospital,  the   •••• 290 

French  protestant  cliurehes,  remarkable  decline S9T 

French  changoj  the,  24.     Hospital  •  •  •  • « • •  S  f'i 

Freemason's  charity  sdiool • • »•  ••    .65 

Free  thinking  christinos • •  •  • '  321 

Frost  fair  kept  on  tlie  Thames*  • « 105 

G 

Garlichill 415 

Gas  light  and  coke  company 4..... •..••••••   122 

George  yard,  Lombard-street^  peculiarity  of  a  b<»okseller's 

house,  there  "^ ••••• *•• >K 

Gerard's  hall,  416.     House   • 114 

Gvilefc»ss  St.  in  tile  iields,  303.    Dudley  court  •  •  •  • S04 

Gjiltspur  street    • '••  177 

G^obe  theatre ••^•- .,,,....*.....%     73 

QruUien  lane  brewery  •• 23S 

mildsfiiith.  Dr.  anecdote  of 180 

G>reen  Arbour  court v  180 

Gtreshara  liouse,  476.    Sir  Thomas,  his  dwelling  house*  •  460 
GJrey  Friars,  the  old  conventual  church  of,  monastery,  &r.  816 

GJrocerb' hall • 430 

Girub  street. 325 

C^Aiildhall  ...*•- ..*.  440 

'   uy  Faux,  did  not  reside  at  Lambeth,  61.97.    Guy, 
Mr.  ThomaSy  miecdotes  of,  78.    His  origioal  reskleuce   461 
H 

I  Qiattbn  Garden,  origin  of 271 

i  Hprald's  College    17X 

^  Hpckley  in  the  Hole,  240.  Ludicrous  4.  pitapti,  242.  Form 

t of  a  barbarous  hand-bill 244 

Pi  Blolywell Mount,  314.    Nanoery    ...** •••  315 

fi  IjJorseguards  •  •  •« • ••• ....♦   106 

I  3ou»€i  of  God  'J' 7l 

I  -7r—    of  Correction,  Uorsemongerwlane  ....*.**••••*•     70 
'fl  ospijftls,  8^  Tilt )Qia9'  and  Guy's  *• --  ..,#•,«».....  ^  78 
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Hospka},  8t.  C&eoife'Q. ..«^«^«. •••«•«••. ••.••n® 

->■     '  St.  Bortholomew's * 364 

• St.  Lake%  313.    Old  St,  Luke's  .  -  • -Sir 

■'  Betblem 334 

; —  Hyde  Park,  13a    City  Lying-in dl8 

■     ■  Of  St.  Ciitheriiie's ••  •  • 848 

*- Roiae's,  350.  The  Ifitdon,  3$6.    Jews' fi57 

Hunigcj^ord  Stairs  and  Market*  •••*••  •<••••••« •  ISA 

•      •    •      •  IMJ. 

JwBiM's,St.Chorch--* —  •  laS 

Jeffery  Hudoon,  the^warf •••••.. SIT 

Jermyn-house-- ••»•••  •  ••••••.••••••••. •••••;••  13S 

Jc wiii-strcer,  229.    Jewry,  the  Old  •  •  • • 483 

Jtw9y  the  ma9t  ojmlent  and  ei^lighteocd  contribute  to  our 

*    eliaritabte  institutions  ••••  • S57 

'   "   '  Ilospihtl  Qt  Mile  End,  for  aged  .poor,  and  thie  eda- 

cation  and  employment  of  yeuth • * ib. 

'■  *   'Gcmmn,  tfae»p  marai  and  Utarory.  character  hn- 

provfi>g  . .  • .  * • 34A 

— ^  Chni>e),  the  «oi  fi^fit,  478.  •  ImfMrsitions  practised 

by  pretended -Jewish  conv€M*ts,  4>79«  I^isapprove  of 
•■  ^the  idea  of  sending  metbodistic  missions  to  Ouke'a- 
«'  "^lace  and  Spitul-^fieidi,  480, .  A.  money  speeulatbn,  ib. 

Chapel  <ieaiing  and  cutH^ert-mak^iog,  their  cousequcaoes  481 

Jewifffi  learBMig,-9ri»ie  ■of>  889..  •  Boookseller  ..••.• 341 

•»■■■  ■   ■  ■ ,  natupaJizcttioM  ixdcxMnmeoded  by  the  celebrated- 

J. TolaiKl -».-••••.. 

'*'   '    "•  polncka  not  priests'  - ♦....• 3| 

incendiaries,  dreadful ;  Low  and  Jobbins   •  •  • ii\ 

Inns  of  Court 373 — ^\ 

vy-Iane *.•.. ,.•....   2 

y  -K 

Konnim^ton  Palace,  described-  •  • •  •  •  ••'<••  •••••• 

Kerion  Vlane,  the  birth-place  of  Chaucer  *••••• 4i 

King's  Mews,  the  •  •  •••  <..•.• • ? 

Kingston,  Duchess,  her  trial  •. • 

Knii^ht  aider-street • •••• 4*»   168.415 

Lacking  t  w,  Mr.  J.  the  fortunau  bookseller .#*.-..    3 

Lancnstery  Mr.  Joseph,  hh  schools .......t •...*• 

Lambeth,  aooouut  of  the  palace,  4?.  I^lkird*8  ToWer,  48,     - 
I^mbeth  palncc  attacke<l  by  a  No  Popery  Fahbley  ihid.      ■ 
.'   Church  at,  49,    Anciqiiilies,  ibid.    Lambeth  \Velis,-60i. 
Queen  Mary  d'Este,  her  distress^  53.    Tomb  of  thu 
^  Tradescaata  •*..•••  ••..«.««••••.»••• ••..••^« 
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Leadenhnll-street,  464.    Sliockfng  calamitjr  •  •» 46^. 

Loicester-lioniie •' » 1 13 

J>evcrian  Museum • 56 

4p  Boo,  Prince,  his  epitaph •    82 

L«!;acies,  public,  sliaroeful  emhczzlcmenU  ••-»..  ^  ••••  •  410 

LincolRViHn  Fields •  •  •  276 

liiniebouse  ;...- • •• 353 

Limvood,  Miss,  her  exhibition • <.......   u^ 

iihrary,  Dr^  VViiliama's 322 

Literary  Fund  •  •  •  • » • ^ Hi 

Little  Britain ..-*., 213,  214 

Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  where  read  during 

Croinwell's  time » -• 423 

Long  Field%  diversions  there    *  •  •. 295 

Lombards,  old,  in  Whitefriurs,  account  uf  ••••   151.  435,436 
London,  its  origin,  1.   Its  walls,  2.  In  the  Saxon  times, 
3*    Uavag^  by  the  Danes,,  ibid.    Begins  to  he  tran* 
quil  under    the    Normans,  4.      When    divided    into 
Wards,  6.    Conventual  churchea,  hospitals,  &c.  4 — 6. 
Improvements    under    Queen    EUzaliethy9.      Under 
James  1. 11.    Forti^ed  under  CItaries  I.   12.  •  GreaC 
fire,  14.     Rebuilt  Uy  Sir  Chrietoplier  Wren,  16.     Irre- 
gularities, 17,  18.      Under   James  II.  and   WiUiain 
and    Mary,  19.     Improvements    in    the    north  side, 
Jkc.  23.    The   former   and  present  s^te  of   its  reli- 
Igious  edifices    contrasted,  25.    ^^ umber    of  inhabir 
I  tants,  96.     Damages  susuiued  by  the  hi^^h  wind  in 
(  1703,  ibidv    Sash  windows,  when  introduced,  28.     In- 
icrease  o^^  from  the  years  1748  to  1799,  29.     Its  archi* 
jtecture  compared  with  that  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
iibid.     Improvements  under  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Chris- 
Aoplier  Wren,  3S.    Consists  of  three  principal  divi- 
sions, 34.    Tlie  gites  puUed  down, 37.     Westminster 
^Bridge,  56.    Black  friars,  54.    Names  affixed  to  streets, 
laoes,  39*    Scotch  pavement,  39.     Improvements  still    . 
wanting,  40.    Opinion  of  foreigners,  ibid.     Peculis^ 

I  ^  ^ritiesof,  in  1810   • A$ 
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